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ENDOWED   SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND)  COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA  R. 


ICTOEIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 


To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  SiE  Thomas  Edwaed  Cole- 
BKOOKE,  Baronet;  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin, 
Aechibald  Philip,  Eakl  of  Eosebery;  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  William  Stieling-Maxwell,  Baronet;  our  trusty  and  weU- 
beloved  Charles  Stuaet  Paeker,  Esquire ;  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  John  Eamsay,  Esquire;  our  .trusty  and  well-beloved 
Heney  Hill  Lancastee,  Esquire,  Advocate ;  and  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Alexandee  Ceaig  Sellae,  Esquire,  Advocate,  Greet- 
ing: 

Whereas  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Shires  and  Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled  have  pre- 
sented an  humble  address  to  Us,  praying  that  We  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  amount  of  all  Endowments  in  Scotland,  the  funds  of  which 
are  wholly  or  in  part  devoted,  or  have  been  applied,  or  which  can 
rightly  be  made  applicable,  to  Educational  purposes,  and  which 
have  not  been  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Uni- 
versities (Scotland)  Act,  1858;  also  to  inquire  into  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Management  of  any  Hospitals  or  Schools  supported  by 
such  Endowments,  and  into  the  System  and  Course  of  Study 
respectively  pursued  therein,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what 
changes  in  the  administration  and  use  of  such  Endowments  are 
expedient,  by  which  their  usefulness  and  ef&ciency  may  be  in- 
creased. 

Now,  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  zeal,  discretion,  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed, 
and  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Sn; 
Thomas  Edwaed  Colebrooke,  Archibald  Philip,  Eael  of  Eose- 
BEEY,  SiE  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Chaeles  Stuart  Paeker, 
John  Eamsay,  Heney  Hill  Lancaster,  and  Alexandee  Craig 
Sellae,  to  be  our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
amount  of  all  Endowments  in  Scotland,  the  funds  of  which  are 
wholly  or  in  part  devoted,  or  have  been  applied,  or  wliich  can 
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rightly  be  made  applicable,  to  Educational  purposes,  and  whicli 
have  not  been  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Uni- 
versities (Scotland)  Act,  1858;  also  to  inquire  into  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Management  of  any  Hospitals  or  Schools  supported  by 
such  Endowments,  and  into  the  System  and  Course  of  Study 
respectively  pursued  therein,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what 
changes  in  the  administration  and  use  of  such  Endowments  are 
expedient,  by  which  their  usefulness  and  efficiency  may  be  in- 
creased. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you,  Our  said  Commissioners, 
to  make  the  said  inquiries.  We  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower 
you  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  such  Per- 
sons as  you  may  judge  most  competent,  by  reason  of  their  know- 
ledge or  experience,  to  afford  you  correct  information  on  the  subject 
of  this  inquiry,  and  also  to  require  the  production  of  all  Books, 
Eecords,  Documents,  Papers,  and  Accounts,  which  may  appear  to 
you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  calculated  to  assist  your  re- 
searches in  the  execution  of  the  Trust  hereby  reposed  in  you,  and 
to  inquire  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever.  And  We  do  hereby  command  and  require  you 
to  report  to  Us,  in  writing  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  any  four 
or  more  of  you,  as  soon  as  the  same  can  reasonably  be  done,  and  if 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  your  several  proceedings  by  ^'irtue  of 
this  Our  Commission. 

And  We  further  will  and  command  that  this  Oiu'  Commission 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  our  said 
Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to 
time  proceed  in  the  execution,  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and 
thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Our  trusty  and  weU- 
beloved  Simon  Somerville  Laukie,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  to  be 
Secretary  to  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  and  to  attend  to  you, 
whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Twelfth  day  of  Sep- 
tember Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  in  tlie  Thirty- 
sixth  year  of  Our  Eeign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

H.  A.  BRUCE. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  Please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  amount  of  all  Educational  Endow- 
ments in  Scotland,  and  into  the  administration  and 
management  of  Hospitals  and  Schools  supported  by 
such  Endowments,  humbly  lay  before  your  Majesty  this 
our  Second  Report  of  the  Oral  Evidence  which  has  been 
taken  before  us  up  to  this  date,  and  of  the  Answers  to  a 
Circular  addressed  by  us  to  the  administrators  of  the 
Funds  belonging  to  Endowed  Secondary  Schools  in  Scot- 
land. We  have  also  added  Returns  of  the  University 
Endowments  not  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  Seals,  this  First  day  of  May, 
Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

THOS.  EDWD.  COLEBEOOKE. 
EOSEBERY. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING-MAXWELL. 
CHARLES  STUAET  PARKER. 
JOHN  EAMSAY. 
HENRY  H.  LANCASTER. 
A.  CRAIG  SELLAR. 


SIMON  S.  LAURIE,  Hecrelary. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND) 
COMMISSION. 


TUESDAY,  21st  October  1873. 

PRESENT — 

Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker,  M.P. 
Mr.  Sellar. 

Dr.  GrEORGE  Lees  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  St.  Andrews,  examined. 

5846.  The  Chah-man. — You  are  members  of  the  Town  Council  of  St. 
Andrews  ? — Dr.  Lees. — Yes,  both  of  us. 

6847.  And  you  are  authorized  by  the  Town  Council  to  make  some 
statement  with  reference  to  the  Madras  College  ? — Yes. 

5848.  Is  it  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust, 
or  to  its  administration,  or  both  ? — It  is  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  trust  more  particularly, 

5849.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  are  the  views  of  the 
Town  Council? — In  point  of  fact,  we  think  the  trust  is  too  narrow. 
The  institution  is  a  very  large  one,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  fubds  to  administer.  The  trust  consists  nominally  of  four, 
but  practically  of  three  gentlemen.  Of  the  three,  two  are  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  one  is  the  Provost  of  the  city.  The  fourth  is 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  but  he  is  very  seldom  present  at  the  meetings. 
We  think  that  is  too  hmited  a  trust  for  the  administration  of  such  a  large 
institution  as  the  Madras  College.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  That  is  the  great  evil.  The  present  trustees  are 
willing,  I  beheve,  for  an  addition  to  their  number,  and  have  proposed  the 
addition  of  six  new  members. 

5850.  Who  proposed  that  ? — The  present  trustees  themselves.  They 
differ  from  us  in  regard  to  who  these  six  should  be.  We  think  that  the 
six  should  be  as  follows : — two  from  the  Town  Council,  two  from  the 
University,  and  two  from  the  School  Board.  Wo  think  that  would  be  a 
very  judicious  distribution,  and  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  practically,  but  we  think  that  that 
would  make  a  trusteeship  which  would  carry  on  the  institution  with  more 
vigour  than  the  present  trustees  can  be  expected  to  do. 
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Dr.  Georgo      5851.  That  is  an  addition  to  the  present  trusteeship? — Yes,  an 
Thoi  addition. 

Brown,        5852.  There  are  two  proposed  to  be  nominated  by  the  School  Board. 
Esq. '     Are  they  to  be  members  of  the  School  Board  ? — The  new  trustees  would 
all  be  nominated  by  these  respective  bodies,  either  from  the  bodies  them- 
'      selves,  or  wherever  the  best  men  can  be  found. 

5853.  Has  this  subject  been  frequently  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Town  Council  ? — Yes. 

5854.  Have  any  propositions  been  made  previously  for  a  change  ? — 
We  have  always  been  arguing  for  an  extension  of  the  trust,  in  the  hope 
that  the  trustees  themselves  would  do  it,  but  we  began  to  think  they  were 
too  long  about  it ;  and  when  this  Commission  was  appointed,  we  thought 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  for  making  our  wants  known.  The 
memorial  which  was  sent  here  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Town 
Council. 

5855.  The  Provost  is  now  a  trustee  1 — Yes,  ex  officio. 

5856.  Does  he  attend?— Yes. 

5857.  Mr  Parker. — The  Sheriff-depute  does  not  attend? — ^He  cannot 
be  expected  to  attend  regularly. 

5858.  Do  the  other  members  attend? — Yes;  at  least  I  suppose  so. 
I  do  not  know.  The  business  may  be  conducted  by  one  man  for  aught 
I  know. 

5859.  The  Chairman. — The  Provost  has  been  in  the  practice  of  attend- 
ing ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5860.  Then  there  would  be  one  more  representative  of  the  Town 
Council  besides  him  ? — Two  more  ;  two  in  addition  to  the  Provost. 

5861.  Did  you  make  any  proposal  to  the  trustees  to  that  effect? — Yes. 

5862.  How  was  it  received? — They  did  not  agree  with  our  views. 
They  were  satisfied  as  to  the  number,  but  not  as  to  the  distribution. 
They  wanted  three  from  the  University,  and  three  from  any  other 
quarter,  either  from  the  Town  Council  or  the  ratepayers. 

5863.  Then  the  difference  between  you  is  not  very  wide  ? — In  regard 
to  number  we  are  at  one. 

5864.  The  difference  is,  that  you  propose  two  from  the  University,  and 
they  propose  thi-ee ;  and  that  they  would  have  three  from  the  Town 
Council  or  ratepayers,  while  you  propose  four  ? — Yes. 

5865.  But  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  trust,  you  have  no 
particular  statement  to  make? — No. 

5866.  You  cannot  say  whether  any  proposal  has  been  made  for  applying 
to  the  Court  of  Session  for  a  revision  of  the  trust? — No;  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been. 

5867.  Has  it  been  under  consideration  whether  they  should  apply  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act? — Dr.  Lees. — I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Brown. 
— I  may  say  that  this  matter  of  the  Madras  College  has  been  before  the 
pnbhc  of  St.  Andiws  for  about  ten  years,  and  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  pubhc  mind  in  regard  to  the  trust 
and  its  management.  This  feehng  took  shape  practically  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  after  the  report  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  on  Edu- 
cation was  published  in  1868.  That  aroused  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  then  the  Town  Council  moved  in  the  matter,  and  urged  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  trust.  The  present  trustees  then  expressed  themselves  wilhng 
to  enlarge  the  trust ;  but  the  proposal  at  that  time  was,  that  it  should  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Convener  of  the  county,  the  Sheriff- 
substitute,  and  two  members  from  the  University.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that.  It  was  not  considered 
at  all  satisfactory  to  the  pubUc;  and  when  the  last  Education  Bill  was 
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introduced  into  Parliament,  another  gentleman  and  I  went  to  London  Dr-  Georgo 
to  consult  some  of  the  leading  members  of  Parliament,  and  see  the  Lord  ■^I^P^oi^^s 
Advocate  on  the  subject.  He  introduced  the  school  into  his  bill  as  a  Brown, 
burgh  school,  but  some  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  question  whether  it  was  Esq. 
really  a  burgh  school.  At  the  same  time  we  saw  Mr.  Ellice,  our  member,  ~ 
who  threw  out  a  suggestion,  and  embodied  it  in  a  clause  which  he  pro- 
liosed  to  introduce  into  the  bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  School  Board  to 
be  appointed  under  the  bill  should  be  empowered  to  elect  three  addi- 
tional trustees,  to  have  the  status  and  powers  of  the  existing  trustees. 
That  proposal  was  not  favourably  entertained  by  the  trustees,  and 
eventually  the  matter  took  the  shape  which  Dr.  Lees  has  mentioned, — 
the  shape  which  it  has  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  and  the  shape 
which  it  has  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council.  The  objection 
which  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  entertain  to  the  proposal  of  the 
trustees,  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  large  representation  they  desire  to 
give  to  the  University.  The  University,  I  may  mention,  is  not  a  popular 
body  in  St.  Andrews ;  for  one  reason,  its  members  are  resident  only  half 
the  year,  and  they  do  not  take,  generally  speaking,  a  very  lively  interest 
in  affairs  belonging  to  the  town.  It  seemed  to  the  Town  Council  that 
their  only  interest  in  the  matter  was  then-  general  interest  in  education, 
whereas  the  ratepayers  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  existence  in  it  of  the  Madras 
College,  and  they  also  had  a  very  direct  interest  as  parents.  Moreover, 
they  of  course  contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
by  the  amount  of  fees  which  they  pay,  and  that  was  considered  to  give 
them  a  more  direct  interest, — an  interest  likely  to  lead  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  Another  element 
was  considered  as  entitling  the  public  to  a  large  representation,  namely, 
the  incorporation  with  the  trust  of  our  old  burgh  schools,  our  Latin  and 
English  schools,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  Madras  College. 

5868.  Mr.  Sellar. — Did  not  the  Town  Council  divest  themselves  of  all 
interest  and  property  in  these  schools  when  they  accepted  Dr.  Bell's 
bequest? — ^That  is  a  question  at  present  disputed.    It  is  said  on  the  one  * 
hand  that  the  Town  Council  did  not  accept  Dr.  Bell's  bequest,  and  that 
they  were  not  parties  to  it. 

5869.  Do  not  the  minutes  bear  that  they  did? — Not  that  the  Town 
Council  accepted  it.  Dr.  Bell's  bequest  was  to  certain  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Provost  is  one. 

5870.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  minutes  of  Town  Council  on  31st 
May  1831:  'The  Council,  also  considering  that  Dr.  Bell  is  desirous  that 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  should  convey  to  the  trustees  appointed  by 
him  for  the  English  and  grammar  schools  to  be  erected  by  him  the  grammar 
schoolhouse  and  garden,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  grounds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  this  pui-pose,  unanimously  agreed  to  comply  with  Dr.  Bell's 
wishes  in  this  respect.'  And  then  on  6th  August:  '  The  Council,  having 
considered  the  terms  of  the  above  deed'— (Dr.  Bell's  deed  of  indenture  and 
declaration  of  trust)—'  and  the  unparalleled  munificence  of  Dr.  Bell,  hereby 
agree,  and  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  their  successors  in  office,  to 
transfer  the  patronage  and  right  of  presentation  of  the  Latin  and  English 
masters  of  this  city  to  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  said  deed,  and  their 
successors  in  office,  upon  vacancies  occurring  therein  in  time  coming,  and 
hereby  declare  the  appointment  of  such  masters  vested  in  them,  the  said 
trustees,  accordingly  in  future,  and  upon  the  understanding  always  that 
the  present  salaries  of  £50  and  £25  sterling  per  annum,  now  payable  by 
the  town  to  those  masters,  be  continued  in  all  time  coming  to  be  payable 
from  the  funds  of  the  town'?— I  think  that  in  the  report  of  the  assistant 
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Dr.  Georgo  Commissioners  it  is  stated  that  the  legality  of  the  transaction  might  be 
'Thomas    questioned,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  has  now  been  questioned  by  the  School 
Brown,     Board.    This  subject  was  under  discussion  by  the  Town  Council  the 
Esq.      other  day.    The  fact  is,  that  that  transfer  which  was  agreed  to  was  never 
executed.    The  present  trustees  obtained  possession  of  the  property,  and 
have  exercised  the  rights  of  patronage,  but  there  was  no  legal  document 
executed  transferring  them. 

5871.  Mr.  Parker. — There  was  a  minute  that  there  should  be  a  transfer, 
but  no  legal  document  followed  on  the  minute  ? — Exactly.  That  is  the 
question  which  has  been  raised.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  decided, 
but  it  is  held  that  our  burgh  schools  still  exist  in  that  institution  ;  and  as 
evidence  of  that,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  English  and  Latin  masters  in  the 
institution  maintain  the  status  of  burgh  schoolmasters. 

5872.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  they  contribute  to  the  burgh  and  parochial 
schoolmasters'  fund  ? — They  do. 

5873.  Has  that  school  been  given  over  to  the  School  Board? — ^No; 
that  is  the  question  the  School  Board  have  raised. 

5874.  Is  it  in  the  Court  of  Session  ? — No,  it  has  not  got  that  length. 
The  School  Board  made  application  to  the  Town  Council,  and  the 
Council  answered  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  hand  it  over.  What 
further  step  the  Board  may  take  I  do  not  know.  These  salaries  of  £75 
a  year  are  payable  directly  to  the  masters  by  the  Town  Council. 

5875.  Does  the  payment  go  on  now  ? — The  payment  goes  on  now. 

5876.  Have  they  paid  since  the  Education  Act  was  passed? — They 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  it  in  that  view,  I  do  not 
know  whetlier  they  will  do  it  or  not,  but  I  think  they  will. 

5877.  17ie  Chairman. — Did  you  object  to  the  convener  of  the  county 
being  a  trustee  ? — We  objected,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  increase  of  ex 
officio  trustees,  and  considered  it  desirable  to  introduce  a  moveable  and 
public  element  into  the  trust.  Our  objection  to  ex  officio  trustees  was,  that 
they  were  men  holding  office,  not  because  of  fitness,  but  because  they  held 
another  office  which  had  no  connection  with  the  case,  and  would  not  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  institution  as  men  would  do  who  were  appointed 
for  their  fitness.  Our  idea  was,  that  we  would  be  more  Ukely  to  obtain 
such  men  as  we  wanted  by  means  of  election. 

5878.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  from  his  connection  with  the  county, 
but  from  his  ex  officio  position,  that  your  objection  arose  ? — Yes,  that 
was  one  reason.  But  we  did  not  see  that  his  connection  with  the  county 
gave  him  any  particular  interest  in  an  institution  in  the  town.  The  present 
convener  resides  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  next  might  happen  to  reside  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county. 

5879.  There  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  to 
university  interference.  Still  they  are  willing  to  allow  a  certam  portion 
of  the  management  to  go  to  the  University? — I  think  they  would. 
They  recognise  what  any  one  must  recognise,  the  importance  of  giving 
the  University  an  interest  in  such  an  institution  so  nearly  connected 
with  it. 

5880.  3fr.  Parker. — Is  the  question  not  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  issue 
between  the  Town  Council  and  the  trustees ;  namely,  the  trustees  propose 
three  from  the  University  and  three  from  the  Town  Council  and  School 
Board,  while  the  Town  Council  propose  two  members  from  the  University 
and  four  from  the  Town  Council  and  School  Board  ?— Yes,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  issue. 

5881.  So  there  would  be  a  reasonable  hope  it  could  be  compromised? 
— Undoubtedly. 

5882.  Sui^pose  there  were  three  from  the  University  and  four  from  the 
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Town  Council  and  School  Board,  would  such  a  compromise  be  satisfac-  Dr.  George 
tory  ?— I  believe  that  might  be  satisfactory.  There  is  one  remark  I  would  Thomas 
like  to  make  regarding  the  Provost.    At  first  sight  it  appears  he  is  a  Brown, 
popular  representative  ;  but  the  Provost  has  always  maintained,  and  the  ^ 
trustees  maintain,  that  that  is  not  the  light  in  which  he  is  to  be  viewed  ; 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  trust,  not  in  virtue  of  any  appointment  by  the 
Town  Council,  but  simply  in  virtue  of  Dr.  Bell's  deed,  and  tl^erefore  is  not 
accountable  or  amenable  to  the  Town  Council. 

5883.  3Ir.  Parker-. — Would  you  prefer  three  members  elected  by.  the 
University  to  any  ex  officio  members? — Yes;  we  would  prefer  them 
elected. 

5884.  You  would  have  them  elected  even  in  preference  to  the  rector, 
for  instance,  ex  officio  ? — Mr.  Brown. — Decidedly.  Dr.  Lees. — We  pro- 
pose the  elected  members  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 

5885.  Have  any  cases  arisen  in  which  the  public  have  complained  of 
the  management  of  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  present  trustees  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  which  has  arisen  of  actual  public  complaint. 
There  is  a  general  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  administered  so  advantageously  as  it  might  be.  Quite  possibly 
that  arises  from  the  pubUc  being  very  much  in  ignorance  as  to  the  details 
of  the  management.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  they  are 
interested  m  a  large  endowment,  and  that  there  is  comparatively  Kttle 
educational  good  resulting  from  it ;  and  in  that  way  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind,  without  their  being  able  to 
lay  their  finger  on  any  ground  of  complaint. 

5886.  There  is  no  complaint  as  to  any  specific  application  of  money, 
or  its  being  applied  in  any  better  manner  ? — Mr.  Brown. — If  you  would 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  1  might  mention  one  matter.  The 
trustees  are  under  the  impression  that  under  Dr.  Bell's  deed  they  are 
bound  to  educate  a  considerable  number  of  children  gratuitously.  Dr. 
Lees. — There  were  130  last  year;  if?-.  Brown. — The  general  impression 
is,  that  they  spend  from  £130  to  £150  a  year  in  paying  the  fees  of  these 
children.  I  think  any  one  who  looks  at  the  subject  must  see  that  that  is^ 
not  doing  good  educational  work.  I  beheve  the  fact  is,  that  these 
gratuitously-educated  children  are  the  worst  educated  children  in  the 
institution.  They  are  the  worst  in  point  of  attendance,  and  do  very  httle 
good  with  the  education  they  get. 

5887.  Is  that  a  general  opinion? — I  do  not  know  you  will  find  that  to 
be  a  general  opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  proposal  were  made 
to  abolish  that  part  of  the  institution  there  would  be  a  popular  outcry 
against  it,  but  it  would  not  be  on  the  part  of  reasonable  men,  or  those 
who  think  upon  the  subject. 

5888.  Would  the  Town  Council  take  that  view  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
Town  Council  would  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  gratuitous  education. 
Individual  members  might,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Council  would. 

5889.  The  trustees  consider  themselves  legally  bound  to  give  gratuitous 
education  ? — Yes. 

5890.  Do  you  know  whether,  if  they  were  not  legally  bound,  they 
would  still  desire  to  give  it  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

5891.  3Ir.  Sellar. — Do  you  know  from  what  class  of  the  population 
these  gratuitous  pupils  come? — From  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population. 

5892.  Are  they  resident  in  St.  Andrews? — Yes. 

5893.  Must  they  be  resident? — I  believe  the  trustees  make  that  a  con- 
dition. 

5894.  There  is  an  elementary  school  in  St.  Andrews  called  the  Fishers' 
school  ? — Yes.   It  is  managed  also  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
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Dr.  George      5895.  Is  it  a  different  endowment  ?— It  is  not  an  endowment  at  all.  It 
Lees  and   |g  ^  subscription  school,  and  they  get  annually  a  large  subscription,  which 
BrZT    is  meant  to  support  them,  from  the  Town  Council,  out  of  the  fund  which 
^3sq. '     Dr.  Bell  left  under  charge  of  the  Town  Council.    It  is  a  pretty  well- 

  managed  school.    I  may  mention  a  fact  which  came  to  my  knowledge  the 

other  day,  to  show  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Madras  College  which 
exists  in  certain  classes  of  the  community.  The  trustees  of  the  Madras 
College  have  this  year  adopted  a  rule  that  they  will  give  gratis  education 
to  oufy  one  member  of  a  family;  and  a  teacher  in  the  Fishers'  school  told 
me  that  there  were  several  families  which  had  one  member  attending  the 
College  with  a  gratis  ticket,  while  the  other  members  were  at  the  Fishers' 
school  and  paid  fees." 

5896.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Town  Council  nave  any  scheme  tor  the 
improvement  of  the  Madras  College,  either  as  a  secondary  or  elementary 
school?— The  Town  Council  have  none.  Some  suggestions  were  spoken 
of  by  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
but  these  were  not  adopted  by  the  Council;  indeed  I  forget  whether  they 
were  actually  submitted  and  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  there  would  be 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Council,  and  that  it  would  be  difiScult  to  get 

•    them  to  agree  on  any  definite  proposal. 

5897.  Do  you  remember  the  direction  which  the  proposals  took? — 
One  of  the  suggestions  I  have  mentioned.  Another  was,  that  the  money 
employed  in  gfving  gratuitous  education  should  be  employed  in  estab- 
lishing small  bursaries  or  scholarships  of  £6  or  £8  each,  tenable  in  the 
institution  itself,  to  enable  boys  to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher 
or  secondary  department. 

5898.  The  Chairman.— Was  that  proposal  made  by  the  Town  Council 

to  the  trustees "?  No.    I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  even  formally  proposed 

to  the  Town  Council.  It  was  talked  of  by  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to  meet  with  the  trustees,  but  was  never 
formally  submitted  to  the  Council. 

5899.  Mr.  Sellar.—D'iA  the  committee  report?— They  did  not  report 
anything  of  that  kind.  The  committee,  in  reporting,  confined  themselves 
to  the  constitution  of  the  trust.  ,  ,  , 

5900.  Were  they  recently  appointed? — It  was  upon  their  report  that 
the  memorial  before  the  committee  proceeded. 

5901.  The  trustees  appointed  the  teachers? — Yes. 

5902.  Are  there  visitors  or  patrons  who  have  a  veto  upon  the  appoint- 
ments?— Yes,  ,.  ,    ,     1  •   J  .1  • 

5903.  Do  you  know  any  instance  m  which  they  have  exercised  then- 
veto  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

5904.  Do  you  know  if  the  visitors  have  taken  any  interest  in  the 
institution?—!  believe  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  visits  it,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other. 

6905.  Mr.  Parker.— There  are  at  present  no  bursaries  from  the  elemen- 
tary department  to  the  higher  ? — None. 

5906.  Are  there  bursaries  from  the  school  to  the  University  ?—£  100 
a  year  is  devoted  to  that. 

5907.  The  Chairman.— It  was  suggested  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
assistant  Commissioners  of  1868  that  one  evil  of  the  narrow  constitution 
of  the  trust  was,  that  the  management  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  one 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  appointments  were  made  with  reference  to 
that.  Has  that  been  a  subject  of  consideration  hy  tlie  Council  ? — That 
has  been  one  element  in  the  action  of  the  Council. 

5908.  Does  it  go  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  restriction  of  teachers  to 
members  of  the  Established  Chiu'ch  1—Mr.  Broicn.—l  beUeve  it  does. 
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Z)r.  Lees.  In  regard  to  the  principal  masters,  I  believe  it  does.    The  Dr.  George 

assistants  are  sometimes  chosen  from  dissenting  bodies.  Thomas 

5909.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Commission  in  Brown, 
addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated  1—Mr.  Brown— I  do  not  think  Esq. 
there  is  any  other.  If  anything  Uke  a  new  constitution  should  be  issued 
to  the  trust,  and  the  trust  widened  in  a  popular  du-ection,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  relieve  the  trust  of  some  of  the  obligations  which  are 
entailed  on  them  by  Dr.  Bell's  deed.  According  to  the  trust  they  are 
obhged  to  conduct  the  instruction  on  the  monitorial  system.  The  effect 
is,  that  they  just  keep  up  that  system  sufficiently  to  be  within  the  hmits  of 
the  deed.  It  is  not  recognised  as  any  advantage,  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  reheve  them  from  it.  Otherwise,  I  thmk  it  would  be  well 
that  the  future  trust,  if  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  should  be  left  tolerably  free  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 
I  do  not  thmk  it  would  be  advisable  to  tie  them  up. 

6910.  Mr.  Sellar. — Would  you  approve  of  any  alteration  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  gratuitously-educated  scholars  ? — Yes. 

5911.  To  diminish  them  ? — Yes.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  employ 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  endowment  than  that  given  to  gratis  scholars  in 
the  direction  of  bursaries. 

5912.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  consider  the  elementary  education  given 
in  the  Madras  College  to  be  as  defective  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Commissioners'  report?— I  do  not  think  it  is  so  deficient  now  as  it  was 
then.  There  were  particular  circumstances  in  one  of  the  departments 
which  tended  very  much  to  cause  that  defective  state  of  education  then. 
These  have  been  improved,  and  I  thmk  the  education  in  the  institution  has 
been  very  much  improved  in  consequence  of  that  report.  There  have  been 
examinations  since  then  by  examiners  from  the  University,  and  also  from 
England ;  and  though  the  reports  have  never  been  published,  extracts  from 
them  have  been  read  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  these  reports  are 
understood  to  have  been  favourable. 

5913.  Do  you  believe  that  the  elementary  education  there  is  as  good  as 
in  any  other  school  in  St.  Andrews  ? — I  have  the  best  evidence  of  that  in 
my  own  children. 

5914.  The  Chairman.— There  is  no  wish  to  alter  the  relative  attention 
given  to  the  higher  and  to  elementary  education '? — I  believe  the  trustees 
give  the  greater  portion  of  their  funds  to  elementary  education,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  one  would  wish  them  to  do  more  for  it. 

5915.  But  not  to  reduce  it?— No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  meet 
with  public  approval. 

5916.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  not  elementary  education  now  supphed  by  the 
School  Board  schools  ? — We  have  no  Board  school  in  St.  Andrews. 

5917.  Are  you  not  going  to  have  them? — It  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  required.  I  expect  that  the  Fishers'  school  will  be  transferred  to  the 
School  Board, 

5918.  Then  the  School  Board  at  present  has  no  schools  ? — Dr.  Lees. — 
Not  yet. 

5919.  And  except  the  Fishers'  school,  there  is  no  probability  of  liaving 
any? — Mr.  Brown. — No  probability.  The  School  Board  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  any  additional  school  accommodation  in  St.  Andrews 
would  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  supplied  by  an  extension  of 
the  Madras  College,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  it  than  for  the 
School  Board  to  set  up  a  school  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  Madras  College.  They  have  made  overtures  to  the 
Madras  trustees  with  that  view,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  received  any 
favourable  reply. 
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5920.  Is  the  proposal  one  to  extend  it  in  a  downward  or  an  upward 
Thomas    (direction,— to  make  it  more  elementary  or  more  secondary  ? — ^The  pro- 
Brown,     posal  of  the  School  Board  was  to  provide  accommodation  for  elementary 
^^sq.      education.    Of  course  that  is  their  department. 
~         5921.  Mr.  Parker. — How  much  is  spent  now  on  gratis  education? — 
Dr.  Lees. — £130  last  year. 

6922.  Is  that  entii'ely  for  elementary  education? — I  beUeve  that  in 
some  instances,  if  a  pupil  distinguishes  himself  in  the  elementary  classes,  he 
gets  into  the  higher  classes  and  continues  in  them  for  a  year  or  two. 

5923.  Would  you  think  it  an  improvement  to  devote  that  sum  entirely 
to  the  assistance  of  pupils  going  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  ? — 
It  might  be  a  good  thing.  It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  educa- 
tion, I  think.  Gratis  education  does  not  work  well.  A  great  many  gratis 
tickets  are  given  to  young  people,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  a  great 
pest  to  the  teacher.  They  would  attend  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
be  several  days  absent. 

5924.  Mr.  Sellar. — How  are  these  gratis  tickets  got? — They  are  just 
got  by  application  to  the  trustees. 

5925.  Do  influential  people  apply  for  them  ? — Dr.  Lees. — ^No  ;  there  is 
a  man  who  knows  all  the  poor  people  in  the  town,  and  the  tickets  come 
through  him.  3Ir.  Brown. — I  am  told  that  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  on 
application  to  him,  will  procure  gratis  tickets.  I  have  occasionally  apphed 
for  one  on  behalf  of  some  poor  person  I  knew,  and  I  never  had  any 
diflSculty  in  procuring  it. 

5926.  Mr.  Parker. — There  is  no  demand  beyond  the  supply? — Dr. 
Lees. — I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  sum  I  mentioned  is  a  large  payment.  I 
think  there  are  about  130  young  people,  for  whom  the  £130  is  spent. 
Mr.  B  roion. — It  is  natural  that  a  supply  of  the  kind  will  create  a 
demand. 

5927.  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  now 
get  education  for  their  children  gratuitously  could  afford  to  pay  for  it  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  ;  the  fees  are  very  small. 

5928.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  parents? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  hardship,  the  fees  are  so  small.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  give  education  for  nothing. 

5929.  The  Chairman. — Does  a  considerable  number  of  the  children 
that  attend  the  upper  school  come  from  the  country  ? — Mr.  Brown. — 
Yes,  from  considerable  distances.  Dr.  Lees. — A  great  many  who  board 
in  the  town  come  from  considerable  distances,  even  from  India. 

5930.  Would  it  not  be  just  that  the  management  should  be  extended 
beyond  the  town  in  this  case  ? — Mr.  Broion. — I  do  not  know  there  is  any 
objection  to  that  on  the  score  of  justice;  but  I  think  objection  may 
be  taken  on  the  score  of  practicability.  What  could  a  trustee  do  who 
resided  at  a  considerable  distance  ?  We  have  an  instance  of  that  in  the 
Sheriff-depute,  who  is  seen  very  seldom. 

5931.  Do  the  trustees  hold  frequent  meetings  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

5932.  Then  the  only  objection  is  a  doubt  whether  country  trustees 
could  give  their  time  to  the  trust  ? — Yes. 

5933.  Mi\  Sellar. — Do  you  suppose  that  quite  the  poorest  children  in 
St.  Andrews  attend-  school  on  gratuitous  tickets  ? — Not  quite  the  poorest. 
I  rather  think  the  poorest  attend  the  Fishers'  school,  where  they  pay 
fees.  However,  I  may  mention  that  until  this  year  a  good  many  of  them 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  fees.  While  they  ought  to  have 
paid  them,  they  really  did  not,  but  were  allowed  to  pass.  A  teacher  told 
me  that  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  School  Board  they  are  now 
paying  fees. 
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5934.  3fr.  Parker. — Are  all  the  masters  independent  of  eacli  other  in  Dr.  George 
the  Madras  College  ?— Entirely.  TTomas 

5935.  Is  there  any  feeling  that  this  system  should  continue  or  that  it  Brown, 
should  be  changed? — I  suspect  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point,  Esq. 
Some  hold  that  the  present  system  is  the  best.    Personally,  I  should  say 

it  is  not, — ^that  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement  to  have  the  school 
united  under  one  head,  and  the  fees  paid  into  a  common  fund,  according 
to  a  scheme  such  as  that  recently  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School. 
I  think  it  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  There  is  one  thing 
which  strikes  me  as  an  anomaly  at  present  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  arithmetical  master  is  one  of  the  best  paid  masters  in  the 
institution.  He  has  a  small  salary  from  the  endowment,  and  receives  his 
fees ;  and  he  has  a  better  income  than  the  mathematical,  scientific,  and 
even  classical  masters.  Now,  were  the  school  united  under  one  head,  and 
the  fees  thrown  into  one  fund,  such  anomahes  as  that  might  be  rectified. 

5936.  Mr.  Sellar. — If  the  gratuitous  pupils  paid  fees  in  the  elementary 
department,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
all  elementary  education  wanted  in  St.  Andrews  ? — Yes. 

5937.  Would  there  be  sufficient  in  that  way  to  pay  for  the  elementary 
education  without  infringing  upon  the  money  necessary  for  the  secondary 
education? — If  they  would  go  a  step  further  and  place  the  school  under 
Grovernment  inspection  and  get  the  Government  grant,  I  beheve  they 
might  employ  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  endowment  for  the  pro- 
motion of  secondary  education. 

5938.  Mr.  Parker. — ^Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — ^Not  the 
slightest.    I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

5939.  Government  inspection  will  not  be  distasteful  ? — Mr.  Brown. — 
I  do  not  know  the  feeling  of  the  present  trustees,  but  it  certamly  would 
not  be  distasteful  to  the  pubhc.  Dr.  Lees. — I  may  remark  that  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  trust  that  a  chairman  is  appointed.  The  Provost  is 
mentioned  first  in  speaking  of  the  trust,  but  the  present  trustees  do  not 
acknowledge  that  he  is  the  head  of  it,  and  they  manage,  I  think,  without 
any  chairman.  Mr.  Brown. — There  is  another  point  which  has  just  , 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  has  been  discussed  several  times  in  St. 
Andrews,  namely,  that  in  regard  to  the  gratuitous  pupils  and  what  is 
called  the  west  room  department  of  the  institution,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  were  the  department  removed  to  a  separate  building.  If  a 
separate  school  were  erected,  with  a  separate  staff  of  teachers  for  the 
education  of  this  class  of  children,  and  very  low  fees  charged,  it  would 
improve  the  tone  and  style  of  the  whole  institution,  and  would  really  be 

a  benefit  to  those  childi-en.  They  would  be  educated  in  a  more  efficient 
manner,  and  the  institution  otherwise  would  be  improved.  I  beheve  the 
masters  generally  would  approve  of  such  a  change.  Personally  I  would ; 
but  of  course  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  in  the  community  with 
regard  to  it. 

5940.  Mr.  Sellar. — Those  west  room  pupils  are  the  gratis  pupils? — Yes. 


Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyb,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Gkace, 
St.  Andrews,  examined. 

5941.  The  CJiairinan. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Madras  Kev.  Dr. 
College,  St.  Andrews  ? — Dr.  Boyd. — I  am.    Mr.  Grace  is  secretary.  ^^oy^  ami 

5942.  In  the  answers  to  the  schedule  sent  you,  you  state  it  is  the  Qr^co^  Esq 
opinion  of  the  trustees  that  the  present  trust  should  be  extended  ? — Yes. 

5943.  The  subject  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  trustees? — It 
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Rev.  Dr.    has  been  before  us  for  rather  more  than  five  years.    It  was  first  brought 
Stuart"^   before  us  by  the  report  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  on  Education  in 
Grace,  Esq.  the  year  1868.    They  suggested  that  the  trust  was  rather  too  small  and 

  narrow.    We  accepted  the  idea,  and  have  been  taking  steps  ever  since 

towards  having  it  enlarged. 

5944.  Of  the  existing  trustees  some  are  ex  officio  ? — All  of  them  are 
cx  officio.  The  trustees  are  the  Provost  of  the  city,  the  two  ministers  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  which  is  a  collegiate  charge,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
the  connty  of  Fife. 

5945.  Do  some  of  them  give  very  limited  attendance?  —  Certainly 
not.  The  Provost  and  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish  are  always 
there,  and  the  Sheriff,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  has  never  failed  to  come 
whenever  he  was  wanted.  For  little  details  there  is  no  use  in  bringing 
him  over ;  but  in  regard  to  any  important  question,  the  late  Sheriff  (now 
Lord  Mackenzie)  and  the  present  Sheriff,  Mr.  Crichton,  have  never  failed 
to  come. 

6946.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  holds  office  ?— The  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion in  Edinburgh,  are  not  trustees,  but  are  visitors. 

5947.  How  often  are  the  trustees  required  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
business  ? — We  meet  whenever  it  is  necessary  ;  sometimes  not  for  two  or 
three  weeks  together. 

5948.  There  are  constantly  questions  arising  which  require  the  super- 
vision of  the  trustees  ? — The  trustees  endeavour,  so  far  as  they  can,  to 
fulfil  the  part  of  a  head  master.  There  is  no  head  master,  and  questions 
occasionally  arise  which  require  meetings  of  the  trustees.  There  are  also 
meetings  with  regard  to  the  business  of  the  trust.  The  endowment  is 
to  a  great  extent  invested  in  land,  and  we  are  obliged  to  meet  in  reference 
to  matters  in  connection  with  that — tenants  wanting  reduction  of  rent, 
repairs,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

5949.  Will  you  state  what  propositions  you  have  made  with  a  view  to 
the  extension  of  the  trust  ? — I  shall  perhaps  do  that  better  than  I  could 
otherwise  by  reading  what  we  sent  to  you,  shortly  sketching  out  the 
object  we  had  in  view.  '  For  several  years  past,  the  trustees  have  had 
under  consideration  the  extension  of  the  governing  body.  The  assistant 
Commissioners,  who  reported  on  the  College  in  1868,  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  trustees,  by  the  addition  of  professors  of  tlie 
University.  And  it  has  been  suggested  as  desu'able  that  the  community 
should  be  represented  in  the  trust.  The  trustees,  after  much  consideration, 
have  concluded  in  favour  of  an  addition  of  six  to  their  number, — three  from 
the  University,  and  three  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  or  Town  Council,  or 
School  Board.  The  advantages  of  closer  relations  with  the  University 
are  manifest.  And  the  trustees  are  disposed  to  agree  to  the  introduction 
of  what  may  be  called  a  popular  element.  They  made  application  to 
extend  the  trust,  in  some  such  sense,  under  "  The  Endowed  Institutions 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1869,"  but  were  stopped  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  who  held  that  the  case  did  not  fall  within  that  Act.  And  last 
year  (1872)  they  sought  to  have  the  trust  extended  by  a  clause  in  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  but  were  told  by  the  Lord  Advocate  that  they 
must  wait  for  a  future  bill  which  he  intends  to  introduce,  under  which  the 
end  desired  may  be  attained.  So  things  stand  at  present.  Whenever  it 
becomes  possible,  the  trustees  will  take  steps  to  have  their  body  thus 
increased  and  strengthened.' 

5960.  Did  you  ever  take  any  advice  whether  you  could  alter  the  trust 
by  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  ? — I  do  not  think  we  ever  did  that, 
but  we  took  advice  as  to  whether  we  could  alter  the  trust  under  '  The 
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Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act.'    We  consulted  the  Sheriff,  who    Rev.  Dr. 
thought  it  might  be  done,  and  then  we  petitioned.  '"^S'tuart"^ 

5951.  You  submitted  a  scheme? — Yes,  and  sent  in  a  petition  askmg  Grace, Esq. 

that  the  thing  might  be  done,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  told  us  it  could  not   

be  done. 

5952.  Did  the  scheme  contain  this  particular  recommendation? — 
What  we  suggested  was  not  quite  the  same  as  is  now  proposed.  We 
have  varied  the  arrangement  from  time  to  time.  At  first  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  only  two  professors,  the  Provost  and  the  senior  Baihe 
from  the  Town  Council,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  Convener  of  the 
county,  who  lives  close  by  St.  Andrews ;  but  various  circumstances  led 
us  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  as  simple  an  addition  as  possible. 
Mr.  ElUce,  our  member,  suggested  that  it  was  well  to  have  as  simple 
an  addition  as  possible ;  and  accordingly  three  from  the  University  and 
three  representing  the  community  were  suggested.  We  are  not  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  six ;  we  think  four  might  be  enough.  The  cause  of  our 
fixing  six  was  this,  that  when  the  last  Education  Act  was  before  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Elhce  gave  notice  of  a  motion  that  three  additional  trustees 
should  be  elected  by  the  School  Board  as  representing  the  community, 
and  that  made  us  increase  the  number  of  representatives  from  the  University 
to  an  equal  number,  as  we  thought  there  should  be  at  least  as  many  from 
the  University  as  from  the  town  in  charge  of  a  great  school  hke  this.  The 
professors  are  men  who  are  not  only  highly  educated,  but  whose  speciality 
is  education.  And  one  thing  which  weighed  with  us  very  much  was,  that 
in  the  report  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  in  1868  they  advised  that 
the  trust  should  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  professors  only,  and  made 
no  mention  of  increasing  the  trust  from  any  other  quarter. 

6953.  Do  you  thmk  that  the  professors  would  take  a  more  independent 
view  of  the  wants  of  the  community  ? — No  ;  but  we  think  they  are  men 
whose  speciahty  is  education.  In  the  case  of  the  professors  you  have  an 
assurance  that  they  are  highly  educated  ;  while  in  the  case  of  men  chosen 
from  the  Town  Council,  though  they  may  be  very  excellent  men,  and 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  College,  you  have  not  that  assurance ;  and  ^ 
we  think  it  right  that  educated  men  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  place 
of  education. 

5954.  You  received  propositions  from  the  Town  Council  suggesting 
an  increase  of  the  trust  ? — Yes  ;  or,  more  correctly,  when  they  heard  what 
we  suggested,  they  had  interviews  with  us  and  gave  us  their  ideas  as  to 
what  we  suggested.  All  they  wanted  at  first,  when  we  proposed  to  add 
the  senior  Bailie,  the  Convener  of  the  county,  and  two  professors,  was  two 
from  theu'  own  number,  elected  either  in  their  own  body  or  out  of  it,  and 
two  professors ;  but  they  ha;Ve  now  enlarged  their  view,  and  the  number 
of  trustees  they  wish  to  add  is  the  same  as  we  are  ready  to  agree 
to — six ;  only,  while  we  want  three  professors  and  three  from  the  Town 
Council,  they  would  like  to  have  four  from  the  Town  Council  and  only 
two  professors. 

5955.  Dr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Brown,  in  giving  their  evidence,  said  that  the 
six  should  consist  of  two  from  the  Town  Council,  two  from  the  University, 
and  two  from  the  School  Board  ? — That  is  the  proposition ;  but  it  sub- 
stantially means  four  from  the  community.  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  those  who  represent  the  Council  and  those  who  represent  the 
School  Board;  and  not  only  would  there  be  four  virtually  from  tlie 
Council,  but  the  Provost,  who  is  an  ex  officio  member,  is  likewise  elected 
by  the  Town  Council;  so  that  substantially  the  Town  Council  would 
control  the  trust  entirely,  and  would  elect  five  out  of  ten. 

5956.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  so  large  a  proportion  being  given 
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Eev.  Dr.    to  the  towu  ? — We  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  town  should  have  so 
"^Stwfc^  large  a  proportion.    The  town  contributes  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
Grace,  Esq.  revenues  of  the  Madras  College.    We  think  it  fair  enough  that  where  the 
• —      Town  Council  pi'ovides  the  means  of  maintaining  a  school,  it  should  have 
a  preponderance  in  the  management ;  but  in  a  case  where  the  Council  does 
not  do  so,  we  feel  ourselves  free  to  look  about  for  the  men  who  are  like- 
liest to  do  the  work  well ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  and  we  are  backed  up  in 
the  impression  by  the  report  of  the  assistant  Commissioners,  that  in  a 
university  city,  the  University  is  the  place  to  look  to  for  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  school. 

5957.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  at  the  College  come 
from  the  country  and  from  distant  places  ? — I  am  able  to  say  generally, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fees  which  form  part  of  the  income  of 
the  Madras  College  comes  from  the  parents  of  children  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  St.  Andrews.  The  children  who  pay  the  highest  rate  of  fees  are 
drawn  from  great  distances,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 

5958.  You  are  speaking  of  the  upper  school,  and  not  of  the  elementary 
school  ? — Yes.  The  elementary  school  consists  of  children  who  are  taught 
for  nothing,  or  for  a  very  small  fee,  and  they  are  all  St.  Andrews  children. 

5959.  Then  it  seems  that  the  difference  between  you  and  the  Town 
Council  is  in  regard  to  the  share  which  the  Council  should  have  in  the 
management  ? — Really  it  comes  to  that. 

5960.  And  you  are  anxious  for  a  larger  representation  from  the 
University  or  from  the  county  1 — No ;  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  the 
county.  What  we  are  anxious  for  is,  that  we  should  have  as  large  a 
representation  from  the  University  as  from  the  community.  We  do  not 
care  whether  it  be  two  or  three ;  but  what  we  hold  is,  that  we  should  have 

'  as  many  men  of  high  culture  from  the  University  as  there  are  men  from 

the  Town  Council,  who  may  or  may  not  be  men  of  culture. 

5961.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  University  trustees  should  be  professors, 
or  persons  appQinted  by  the  professors  ? — I  think  the  exact  form  in  which 
the  thing  is  expressed  is  "  three  persons  elected  by  the  Senatus,"  but  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  be  members  of  the  University.  We 
proposed  to  say  "  three  professors,"  but  the  Senatus  of  the  University, — 
which,  I  may  mention,  entirely  approves  of  our  design,  and  petitioned 
Parliament  in  favour  of  it, — suggested,  that  instead  of  saying  three  pro- 
fessors, we  should  say  three  individuals  elected  by  the  Senatus.  We  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that. 

5962.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  upon  this  particular  head,  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  trust  ? — ^No ;  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  is  to  be 
said  as  to  the  views  of  the  trustees. 

5963.  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  recommendation  of  the  trustees, — 
as  to  the  gratis  pupils, — Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  elementary 
school  bears  to  the  secondary  school? — It  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
secondaiy  school.  The  primary  school,  I  should  mention,  is  subdivided 
into  two  departments, — the  foundation  and  non-foundation  departments. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  in  both, — it  begins  with  the  elements 
of  learning  and  goes  on.  The  number  of  foundationers  educated  gratis  is 
about  180.  The  fees  from  all  other  foundation  pupils  are  charged  at 
reduced  rates.  I  am  now  reading  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Madras 
College. 

5964.  Then  the  foundation  department  includes  a  portion  taught  gratis, 
and  another  portion  at  a  reduced  rate  1 — Yes,  they  pay  very  little.  I  may 
mention  that  many  working  people  send  their  children  and  do  not  ask  to 
have  them  taught  gratuitously.  Many  others,  again,  who  are  sending 
perhaps  three  children  to  school,  ask  to  have  all  the  three  taught  gratui- 
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tously.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  effect  of  giving  gratis  education  is  to  Bev.  Dr. 
prevent  children  and  parents  from  valuing  it  properly,  and  we  perhaps  'g^^^ 
give  one  or  two  gratis  tickets,  and  charge  a  small  fee  for  the  other  Grace,  Esq, 

children.    Many  of  the  children  who  receive  gratis  education  attend  so   

very  irregularly,  that  not  only  they  fail  to  profit  as  they  should,  but  they 
keep  back  the  classes  in  which  they  are. 

5965.  Have  no  attempts  been  made  to  insist  upon  better  attendance? 

 We  have  tried  it  in  various  ways.    We  found  the  children  came  quite 

willingly  to  reading  and  writing,  which  are  easy,  but  did  not  attend 
arithmetic,  which  is  difficult.  To  prevent  that,  we  insisted  that  no  child 
should  take  part  of  the  education  given,  but  that  each  child  should 
attend  all  the  three  branches  or  none  at  all.  Then  this  year  we  have 
printed  upon  the  tickets  we  give  to  the  gratis  pupils  a  notice  that  unless 
they  attend  regularly  the  ticket  will  be  withdrawn.  We  have  no  power 
to  compel  attendance. 

5966.  Why  not  dismiss  those  who  do  not  attend  regularly  ?— The 
effect  would  be  that  they  would  be  running  about  not  taught  at  all.  We 
have  threatened  that  a  great  many  times,  but  it  is  a  threat  which  we  are 
very  unwilling  to  enforce. 

5967.  Would  you  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  gratis  pupils? — We 
would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  because  there  are  cases  in  which  education 
is  thoroughly  valued  though  given  for  nothing ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
education  given  for  nothing,  like  other  things,  is  not  valued  much. 
When  parents  pay  ever  so  small  a  fee,  they  want  to  get  value  for  their 
money  ;  but  when  they  pay  nothing,  any  httle  excuse  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  keep  their  children  at  home  to  help  them  there. 

5968.  Do  you  thmk  that  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  could  pay 
a  moderate  fee? — I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  could.  If 
there  were  not  an  endowed  Madras  College  at  St.  Andrews  they  would 
be  obhged  to  pay.  But  they  have  got  so  much  into  the  way  of  leaning 
upon  the  endowment,  that  I  daresay  fhey  hardly  know  what  they  could 
afford. 

5969.  In  what  respect  are  you  prevented  by  the  terms  of  the  deed^ 
from  taking  fees  in  these  cases  ? — We  feel  it  our  duty,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  hold  sacred  the  intention  of  the  founder.  It  is  stated  in  the  indenture 
— '  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  trustees  shall  exact  from  the 
children  educated  in  the  said  College  such  fees  only  as  it  shall  appear  to 
them  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  able  to  pay  without  much 
inconvenience,  and  that  those  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
any  such  fees  shall  be  educated  gratis.'  In  the  face  of  that  we  are 
shut  up. 

5970.  There  is  a  discretion? — I  may  mention  that  the  masters  are  very 
anxious  to  reduce  the.  gratis  education  to  the  minimum.  It  is  a  matter 
of  annoyance  to  them  to  find  that  the  children  do  not  come. 

5971.  Does  not  the  clause  you  have  read  give  you  a  discretion  as  to 
whether  you  should  require  fees  from  the  parents  or  not? — The  existing 
trustees  found  a  system  which  had  been  going  on  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  we  are  just  acting  in  the  way  which  has  prevailed  up  to  this  time.  I 
may  say  that  this  year  we  have  endeavoured  very  considerably  to  abate  the 
mimber  of  gratis  tickets  issued.  We  have  a  discretion,  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  founder's  intention  was  that  education  should  be  given  pretty  freely. 

5972.  Do  you  make  any  special  inquiry  at  the  applicants  for  gratis 
tickets  as  to  the  ch'cumstances  of  their  family? — Yes.  In  the  first  place, 
I  and  the  others  know  almost  every  person  in  the  place,  and  we  thoroughly 
satisfy  ourselves  that  at  all  events  the  people  are  not  very  well  oft'  before 
wo  give  gratis  tickets.    We  never  give  such  a  ticket  to  any  person  who 
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Eev.  Dr.    is  manifestly  quite  able  to  pay  for  his  cliildi-en's  education.    And  not 
S'tuart'^  only  have  the  trustees  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  but  when  we  go  over 
Grace,  Esq.  the  Ust  of  apphcants  we  have  the  inspector  of  poor  with  us,  and  if  there 
  is  anybody  about  whom  we  do  not  know,  we  apply  to  him. 

5973.  Have  you  many  more  apphcants  for  tickets  than  you  are  able 
to  receive  ? — Not  more  than  we  are  able  to  receive,  l)ut  more  than  we 
think  it  judicious  to  take  in.  The  fact  is,  that  a  good  many  parents,  who 
in  our  opinion  are  quite  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
think  they  may  as  well  go  in  as  their  neighbours,  and  they  send  in  apph- 
cations  on  the  chance  of  what  they  may  get. 

5974.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  parents? — I  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  any  working  man  leans  upon  anything  but 
his  own  exertions  and  God's  providence,  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  him. 

5975.  Will  you  state  what  plan  you  would  pursue  if  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  exact  fees, — whether  you  would  make  payment  of  fees 
universal,  or  whether  you  would  still  maintain  some  distinction  between 
pupils  taught  gratuitously  and  others? — There  is  no  distinction  made  in 
the  school  between  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not  pay  in  the 
foundation-room. 

5976.  There  are  some  mstructed  gratis,  and  others  paying  low  fees? — 
In  the  foundation-room  the,  children  are  either  taught  for  nothing  or  for 
very  low  fees,  but  there  is  no  difference  between  them  in  the  class. 

5977.  Would  you  propose  that  all  the  children  should  pay  something? 
— No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  the  length  of  saying  that,  because  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  an  immense  help  to  a  poor  widow,  for  instance, 
to  get  her  children  taught  gratis.  I  would  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees,  but  would  discourage  it  very  much. 

5978.  Could  you  do  that  without  a  special  Act  of  ParUament? — I 
beUeve  we  could.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  prevents  om-  doing  it, 
except  just  that  if  poor  people,  have  enjoyed  a  privilege  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  it  is  a  very  invidious  office  to  take  it  suddenly  away 
from  them.  We  have  abridged  it  this  year.  We  went  strictly  over  the 
list,  and  whenever  we  found  a  man  earning  fair  wages,  we  refused  to  take 
more  than  one  out  of  thi-ee  of  his  children  for  nothing. 

5979.  Is  that  since  the  date  of  the  return  in  which  it  states  there  are 
180  gratis  pupils? — There  are  not  quite  so  many  this  year;  but  this 
cutting  down  has  been  done  since  the  opening  of  the  College  at  the 
beginning  of  September. 

5980.  A  recommendation  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  by  the 
masters  ? — Yes. 

5981.  But  they  go  further,  and  recommend  the  removal  of  the  founda- 
tion-room. Do  you  concur  in  that? — No,  The  masters  look  at  that 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  Their  work  would  be  more  pleasant,  and  they 
would  be  better  paid  if  they  got  rid  of  the  poor  children.  But  we  are 
obhged  to  have  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  founder.  Not  only  can  we 
gather  from  the  deed  that  he  intended  that  tlie  poor  should  be  specially 
cared  for,  but  there  is  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees  which  he 
wrote  by  way  of  explaining  his  intention,  and  in  which  he  conveyed,  in  the 
strongest  way,  that  if  anything  was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  was  the  higher  that 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  lower,  and  not  the  lower  to  the  higher.  In  the 
face  of  that,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  turn  the  College  into  a 
high-class  school.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  foundation  which  the 
masters  had  in  view,  but,  I  suppose,  that  a  plain  buikiing  should  be 
erected  for  that  department  at  some  distance  from  the  College.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  many  ways  that  would  be  good  for  the  institution.  There 
are  several  persons  in  St.  Andrews  who  keep  boarding-houses  in  which 
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pupils  live ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  lately  that  since  the  College  opened    Rev.  Dr. 
this  session,  one  or  two  gentlemen  brought  children  with  the  intention  of  '^g'^uart 
leaving  them  there,  but  when  they  went  to  the  College,  and  saw  a  crowd  Grace,  Esq. 

of  poor-looking  children  pouring  out  from  it,  they  took  their  children   

elsewhere.  Of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  boarding-house  keeper, 
or  a  teacher,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  keep  the  departments  of  the 
school  separate. 

5982.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  there  any  distinction  between  the  east  room  and 
the  west  room  pupils  ? — They  are  within  the  same  quadrangle,  but  the 
one  is  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west.  The  pupils  sort  themselves 
exactly  as  people  in  railway  trains  do.  If  you  pay  a  certain  rate,  you  go 
to  a  certain  room ;  if  you  pay  higher,  you  go  to  another ;  if  you  pay  a 
great  deal  higher,  you  go  to  a  third  room. 

5983.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  children  mix  together  at  other  than 
school  hours  ? — I  suppose  they  do.  I  rather  think  there  is  one  side  of  the 
playground  intended  to  be  used  by  the  west  room,  and  another  by  the 
east  room,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  observed. 

5984.  Do  any  of  the  gratis  pupils  take  any  position  in  the  school? — 
Yes.  The  gratis  pupils  ordinarily  are  those  who  get  the  three  R's  ;  but 
if  there  be  any  clever  boy  who  shows  high  abihty,  and  whose  parents 
desire  further  education,  he  gets  all  that  the  Madras  College  can  give  him. 

5985.  Does  he  pay  fees  ? — Without  paying  fees.  The  trustees  pay  the 
fees  to  the  masters  for  him.  Within  my  knowledge  there  have  been  pupils 
very  high  up  in  the  classical  department  who  were  taught  for  nothing, 
and  in  the  mathematical  department  too. 

5986.  The  masters  state  that  the  foundation-room  does  not  feed  the 
upper  school.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  some  foundationers 
who  go  to  the  upper  school? — Yes;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  Out  of  the  hundreds  in  the  foundation-room,  it  is 
just  an  exceptional  one  here  and  there  who  becomes  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician. 

5987.  I  suppose  they  ai-e  principally  children  of  the  working  classes? 
— They  are  children  of  a  poor  class. 

5988.  There  is  nothing  Uke  any  bursary  or  scholarship  to  induce  them 
to  continue  their  education  ? — There  are  bursaries  which  are  held  in  the 
University. 

5989.  But  I  mean  from  the  foundation-room  to  the  upper  school? — 
No.  We  had  that  in  view.  The  trustees  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
estabhsh  scholarships  or  bursaries  to  be  open  for  competition  to  those 
pupils  who  desired  to  go  forward  to  the  senior  school,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  a  greater  number  of  clever  children  to  go  up  to  the  upper 
school,  but  there  were  difBculties  in  the  way,  and  the  Sheriff  was  in  doubt 
whether  we  could  legally  do  it. 

5990.  Did  you  make  any  proposition  of  the  kind  in  your  scheme  under 
the  Endowed  Institutions  Act  ? — No.  The  only  proposal  we  made  under 
the  Act  was  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust. 

5991.  Nothing  in  regard  to  these  other  recommendations  ?— The  truth 
is,  that  this  idea  of  giving  a  clever  boy  a  bursary  or  scholarship,  by  which 
he  should  continue  his  work  in  the  higher  department,  was  suggested  to 
us  only  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

5992.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  third  suggestion  ?— I  find,  as  stated 
here,  just  what  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  say :  '  It  is  deemed  very 
desirable  to  institute  scholarships  or  bursarieafrom  the  foundation  depart- 
ment to  the  upper  school.  Through  these,  promising  pupils  would  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  instruction  on  the  footing  of  having  deserved 
them.'   We  think  it  a  great  matter  that  these  should  be  prizes  which  the 
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Eov.  Dr.  boys  should  attain  as  prizes,  instead  of  receiving  them  as  favours.  '  But 
^s'tuart^  the  trustees  are  advised  that  they  have  no  power  under  the  deed  of 
Gi-ace^Esq.  foundation  to  mstitute  them.'    We  were  so  advised  by  the  Sheriff. 

— ^  5993.  What  are  the  present  bursaries? — There  are  two  bursaries  for 
the  dux  and  second  dux  in  the  classical  department,  tenable  for  four  years 
in  St.  Salva,tor's  College. 

5994.  There  is  a  kind  of  examination  for  these  bursaries? — It  is  just 
the  result  of  the  daily  markings ;  and  besides  these  daily  markings  there 
are  periodical  examinations  in  the  classical  department,  and  the  markings 
and  these  examinations  together  fix  the  boys'  places. 

5995.  It  is  an  examination  for  which  an  ambitious  scholar  would  work 
up  ? — Yes ;  it  is  entirely  within  the  reach  of  a  clever  boy. 

5996.  Have  any  of  these  bursars  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
University  ? — Some  of  them  have  done  so  very  highly.  There  was  one 
young  fellow  who  took  his  degree  with  the  highest  honours  within  the  last 
two  years.  Then  there  is  a  lad  gomg  up  just  now,  who,  from  the  figui-e 
he  has  made  at  the  Madras  College,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent 
our  school  has  turned  out.    He  is  gomg  as  a  bursar. 

5997.  Do  they  get  it  through  the  classical  department? — Yes.  We 
were  prevented  from  carrymg  out  the  plan  of  scholarships  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  department  by  this  clause  in  the  deed :  '  It  is  hereby 
declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  hereof  for  the  time  being 
to  appropriate  from  the  said  income  and  produce  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£50  per  annum  for  the  pm-pose  of  rewarding  meritorious  monitors  and 
scholars  m  the  said  College,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  trustees.'  We 
understood  that  to  mean  that  we  were  allowed  to  use  £50  per  annum 
for  the  encouragement  of  promising  boys,  but  that  we  were  not  to  go 
beyond  £50. 

5998.  You  do  not  suppose  that  would  apply  to  the  foundationers? — 
It  would  apply  to  the  foundationers  as  much  as  to  any  other  boys. 

5999.  How  is  that  £50  apphed  ? — It  is  given  as  prizes. 

6000.  Is  there  any  statement  in  the  trust  as  to  the  proportion  between 
the  elementary  and  the  other  school  ?  Do  you  understand  that  under  Dr. 
Bell's  trust  deed  it  was  intended  to  be  partly  an  elementary  and  partly  an 
upper  school  ? — Yes.  Dr.  Bell  distinctly  provided  for  its  being  both  an 
elementary  and  a  secondary  school. 

6001.  When  the  College  was  examined  under  the  School  Commission  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  to  some  extent  under  Government  inspection,  and 
that  one  of  the  masters  was  a  certificated  master.    Is  that  the  case  still  ? 

 No  ;  that  ceased  several  years  ago.    There  were  some  inconveniences. 

At  all  events,  we  found  it  hampered  us,  while  the  good  we  received  from 
Government  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  bemg  hampered  in  that 
way. 

6002.  Has  it  been  under  consideration  of  the  trustees  to  apply  for  the 
Government  grant,  and  put  the  elementary  school  under  Government 
inspection?— That  has  been  talked  of,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
seriously  considered. 

6003.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  ?— I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that,  because  we  have  found  that  though  our 
income  is  barely  enough,  we  are  able  to  carry  on  the  institution  with  what 
we  have,  and  we  have  not  considered  the  question. 

6004.  Can  the  institution  completely  meet  the  Avants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— No  ;  because  St.  Andrews  has  grown  immensely  larger  since  the 
Madras  College  was  built.  The  College  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  and  we 
could  not  increase  the  number  of  pupils  without  adding  to  the  building, 
which  we  have  not  the  means  of  doing.    You  asked  whether  Dr.  Bell 
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contemplated  secondary  education  as  well  as  primary.  At  the  top  of  page  Bov.  Dr. 
11  of  the  deed  you  will  find  there  is  provision  to  be  made— (we  gather  it  g^^j,^" 
by  inference) — for  the  English  and  classical  masters  of  the  College  ;  and  Grace,  Esq. 

then  on  page  9  it  is  declared,  '  that  when  the  said  College  shall  be  com-  

pleted,  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  whatever  Christian  persuasion  their 
parents,  shall  be  taught  in  such  branches  of  education,  and  either  together 
or  separately,  as  to  the  aforesaid  trustees,  or  their  successors  in  office  for 
the  time  being,  shall  seem  fit.'  That  leaves  us  a  large  discretion  ;  but  in 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  Dr.  Bell  mentions  that  the  thing 
he  chiefly  had  in  view  was  an  elementary  school.  That  letter  had  no  legal 
effect,  because  he  wrote  it  to  the  trustees  after  the  deed  was  executed,  but 
we  consider  his  wishes.  Here  are  the  words  :  '  I  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  the  elementary  schools,  on  which  all  others  depend,  are  properly  the 
only  integral  part  of  the  endowment,  and  that  the  higher  branches  of 
study  are  as  excrescences  growmg  out  of  the  exuberance  of  the  fund ;  and 
therefore  I  would  have  all  precedence  and  preference  given  in  regard  to 
the  English  and  grammar  schools.'  Dr.  Bell  was  a  curious  person,  and 
wrote  in  a  curious  style,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  entirely  what  he  means, 
except  that  generally  we  were  never  to  sacrifice  the  poor  children  to  those 
of.  a  higher  grade. 

6005.  The  head  master  has  no  authority  over  the  other  masters  ? — 
There  is  no  head  master.  The  masters  are  all  co-ordinate.  There  are 
seven  masters,  one  at  the  head  of  each  department.  We  have  not  even  a 
rector,  in  the  Scotch  sense  of  the  term. 

6006.  You  said  that  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  are  more  frequent  in 
consequence  of  that  ? — Of  course,  when  little  questions  arise  which  a  head 
master  would  settle  without  coming  near  the  governing  body,  we  have  to 
consider  them. 

6007.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  head  over  the 
whole? — That  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  differ  very  much.  The 
trustees  do  not  care,  and  the  masters  are  at  one  in  desmng  that  there 
should  not  be  a  head  master.  The  assistant  Commissioners  in  1868 
recommended  a  head  master  in  the  English  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  man 
who  is  the  despotic  head  of  the  school,  and  to  whom  the  others  would  be 
assistants.  That  works  admirably  in  England,  where  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  it ;  but  teachers  in  Scotland  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  it,  and  though  I  myself  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  I  know 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  introduce  it  into  a  large  school  like  this,  where 
there  are  masters  of  very  considerable  standing,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  head  each  in  his  own  department.  The  Commissioners  were  certainly 
in  favour  of  a  head  master,  and  Principal  Shaiip  has  spoken  strongly  of 
the  advantage  of  it ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  at  the  outset  prevents 
us  from  discussing  it.  It  is  this,  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  head  master, 
if  you  are  to  find  a  man  really  qualified  to  fill  that  office  in  such  a  college, 
you  must  have  a  man  of  very  high  attainments ;  and  to  get  such  a  man 
you  must  pay  very  highly,  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  doing. 

6008.  But  apart  from  these  difficulties,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  head  master  ? — I  should  not  say  it 
was.  I  believe  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  them  on  that 
point,  and  the  masters  are  unanimously  and  very  strongly  against  having 
a  head  master. 

6009.  To  what  extent  do  you  conduct  this  school  on  the  Madras 
system  ? — We  carry  it  out  as  far  as  we  judiciously  can,  and  that  is  not 
very  far.  The  masters  have  very  fairly  stated  what  the  fact  is.  The 
system  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent.  '  The  masters  are  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  attached  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the  monitorial  system  of  instruc- 
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Eev.  Dr.    tion,  as  well  as  of  the  beuefit  derived  from  it  when  it  was  first  mtrodaced. 

■'^S^tJart^  They  cannot,  however,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  education  in  its 
Grace,  Esq.  progress  is  outgrowing  the  system,  and  that  for  the  right  tuition  of  the 

  yonng,  monitors  have  been  very  generally  superseded  by  well-educated  and 

well-trained  assistants.  They  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  trustees  be 
empowered  to  supplement  the  monitorial  system  of  Dr  Bell  by  such  modern 
appliances  as  they  and  the  masters  may  find  requisite  to  fulfil  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  the  age.'  There  are  various  difficulties  iu  the  way, — 
httle  practical  difficulties,  which  would  hardly  occur  to  any  one  except  by 
experience.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  was  taken  and  set  over  the  class 
of  which  he  was  dux,  to  teach  it,  you  could  never  get  the  other  boys  in 
the  class  to  beheve  that  he  was  perfectly  impartial.  They  believed  that 
he  favoured  his  own  friends  and  put  them  up.  That  was  a  matter  of 
perpetual  complaint,  probably  sometimes  with  reason,  and  very  often 
no  doubt.without  it.  Another  thing  is,  that  if  a  person  does  not  himself 
know  more  than  his  pupils,  he  cannot  teach  very  well.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  system,  it  still  remains. 

6010.  In  each  of  the  classes  there  are  several  monitors  appointed? — In 
the  English  department.  I  was  in  the  foundation-room  a  few  days  ago, 
and  after  the  master  had  taught  the  class,  it  was  broken  up  into  four  or 
five  portions,  with  a  clever  boy  or  girl  of  their  number  set  over  each,  to 
hear  the  children  say  their  lessons. 

6011.  You  propose  to  substitute  for  that  paid  assistants? — We  have 
done  that  long  ago. 

6012.  But  you  have  nothing  like  the  pupil-teacher  system?— IS o;  be- 
cause that  is  only  when  you  have  the  Government  grant. 

6013.  But  the  assistants  are  not  persons  who  are  instructed  at  the 
same  time  as  they  are  teaching  ?— There  are  some  monitors  who,  bemg 
further  on,  are  taught  in  a  higher  class ;  but  it  is  not  Dr.  Bell's  system 
to  take  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  set  her  to  hear  childi-en  of  seven 
or  eight.  She  is  to  all  intents  a  mistress.  I  may  mention  that  what  led 
the  trustees  to  abandon  in  considerable  measure  the  monitorial  system,  and 
to  get  paid  assistants,  was,  that  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  them  in  the 
year  1853,  signed  by  many  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews,  begging  that  the 
system  might  be  superseded.  A  very  great  number  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  expressed  then-  dissatisfaction  with  the  mom- 

torial  system.  .      ,      ,     ,   ^  i 

6014.  Mr.  Sellar.—Did  the  trustees  consider  that  they  had  power  unclei 
Dr.  Bell's  deed  to  dispense  with  the  monitorial  system?— They  did  not 
repeal  the  monitorial  system;  but  what  they  did  was  to  consent  that  it 
should  be  considerably  modified.  We  never  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
carried  on ;  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  what  you  are  mdicatmg,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session  we  enjom  each  master  to  maintam  the 
monitorial  system  so  far  as  he  possibly  can.  .  i,  x  i 

6015.  In  estabhshmg  bursaries,  do  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  lia\e 
them  gained  by  competition,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  bursaries 
are  bestowed  ?— They  are  at  present  bestowed  substantially  by  competi- 
tion,—not  by  examination  at  one  time,  but  by  competition  lasting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

6016.  Do  you  wish  any  other  bursaries  to  proceed  upon  the  same 
method?— You  suggest  the  idea  to  me  for  the  fii-st  time,  and  I  fancy  it 
might  be  so,  or  it  might  be  by  examination  at  one  time.  We  have  tins 
last  year,  for  the  first  time,  instituted  a  gold  medal  for  the  dux  ot  tne 

^^^mi.  Of  the  classical  department  ?— No ;  we  determined  to  find  out 
who  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  in  the  institution,  and  carefully 
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devised  a  scheme,  giving  so  many  marks  foi*  each  department ;  and  tlie    Rev.  Dr. 
examination  was  conducted  by  Principal  Shairp  and  Professors  Birrell  -"^s^u^rr^ 

and  Crombie.  Grace,  Esq. 

6018.  But  vroiild  not  that  be  better  than  the  present  system,  which  is   

that  the  total  summation  of  the  markings  is  taken  phis  the  periodical 
examinations  ? — I  believe  that  substantially  you  would  come  to  the  same 
thing,  and  would  have  the  same  boy  succeeding. 

6019.  But  the  competition  for  bursaries  is  really  confined  to  the  highest 
pupils  of  the  classical  department  ? — Yes. 

6020.  While  the  gold  medal  is  for  the  dux  of  the  school? — Yes,  who 
may  be  the  dux  of  the  classical  department  or  not.  There  is  another 
thing  which  is  a  hardship.  It  has  happened  more  than  once  within  my 
knowledge,  that  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  school  did  not  get  the  bursary, 
because  a  boy  must  have  been  three  years  in  the  College  in  order  to  get 
it.  And  there  was  a  further  thing  which  was  still  harder,  but  which  time 
will  bring  to  an  end.  It  was  provided  by  the  deed  that  although  you 
may  have  two  boys  at  the  head  of  the  competition,  if  any  of  the  kin  of  the 
founder  comes  in  and  demands  a  bursary,  he  can  have  it.  But  I  think 
we  have  nearly  exhausted  the  founder's  kio. 

6021.  In  what  manner  is  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school? — 
The  school  is  opened  in  the  morning  with  prayer.  Each  class  is  opened 
with  prayer,  and.  the  foundation-room  is  opened  with  singing  as  well  as 
prayer. 

6022.  Is  there  any  Bible  lesson? — There  is  a  daily  Bible  lesson. 

6023.  Is  any  Catechism  taught  ? — ^The  Shorter  Catechism  is  regularly 
taught.  Here  is  the  provision  in  the  deed:  'That  in  such  education, 
particular  attention  shall  be  bestowed  upon  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.'    That  is  all. 

6024.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  gratis  education  given  only  in  elementary  sub- 
jects ? — No.  I  have  already  answered  that  question.  Elementary  edu- 
cation is  given  first.  When  a  parent  comes  and  asks  gratis  education 
for  his  little  boy,  five,  six,  or  seven  years  old,  he  gets  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  When  the  boy  gets  a  little  further  on,  if  the  parent 
thinks  he  is  clever,  and  is  ambitious  that  he  should  learn  Latin,  French, 
and  mathematics,  application  is  again  made ;  and  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  boy  is  really  promising  and  clever,  he  gets  these  branches  to  any 
extent.  Every  class  in  the  College  is  open  to  any  really  clever  and  pro- 
mising boy. 

6025.  And  when  you  give  gratis  instruction,  is  it  always  the  whole  of 
the  fees  or  sometimes  part  of  them  that  you  remit  ? — Always  the  whole. 
If  we  remit  the  fees,  we  remit  tlie  whole  ;  but  if  a  parent  comes  and  asks 
that  a  boy  may  be  taught  Latin,  drawing,  French,  and  mathematics,  we 
probably  do  not  give  the  whole  of  these  things,  but  use  our  discretion 
how  much  we  shall  give.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  parent  asks  a 
great  many  high  branches  for  a  boy  who  has  never  been  distinguished 
at  all.    We  do  not  refuse  entirely,  but  we  do  not  give  all  that  is  asked. 

6026.  What  I  wish  to  understand  is,  how  the  bursaries  you  propose 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  would  differ  from  the  present  system  ? 
— I  think  the  difference  would  be  this,  that  the  boy  would  not  feel  he  was 
a  gratis  pupil,  getting  the  higher  education  as  a  favour,  but  would  feel 
that  he  had  earned  and  merited  it. 

6027.  And  if  there  were  such  bursaries,  you  would  not  pay  the  fees  of 
any  in  the  higher  classes? — Very  hkely  we  should  prefer  the  bm-sary 
system,  if  bursaries  to  a  sufficient  extent  were  founded,  so  that  a  boy 
who  was  to  get  the  advantage  would  merit  it  for  himself.  But  I  am 
merely  speaking  without  consultation. 
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Eer.  Dr.  6028.  Can  you  state  at  all  the  proportion  of  money  spent  on  gratui- 
'^S^uavt *^  tons  elementary  and  gratuitous  higher  education  ? — By  far  the  greatest 
Grace,  Esq.  amouut  on  gratis  elementary  education ;  but  of  course  the  cost  of 

  elementary  education  is  cheap,  whereas,  when  you  send  a  boy  to 

German  ■  or  Latm,  or  drawing  or  mathematics,  you  have  to  pay  pretty 
dear  for  it. 

6029.  Of  course  a  larger  number  get  gratuitous  elementary  education, 
but  a  large  sum  also  is  paid  for  gratuitous  higher  education? — Mr. 
Grace. — I  think  the  proportion  for  higher  education  is  about  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  amount. 

6030.  The  masters  suggest  that  the  fees  might  be  raised  with  advan- 
tage. Are  the  trustees  inchned  to  the  same  opinion  ? — JDr.  Boyd.— We 
think  it  desii-able  that  in  these  times  when  incomes  do  not  go  so  far,  the 
masters  should  be  better  paid.  They  are  very  excellent  masters,  and  the 
pay  is  not  what  we  wish  it  to  be,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it  in- 
creased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  the  fees,  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  that  might  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  school. 
We  have  talked  over  the  matter  repeatedly,  and  have  not  yet  seen  our 
way  to  decide  upon  anything  ;  but  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  we 
must  settle  the  matter  before  the  end  of  this  session.  We  are  anxious  to 
raise  the  fees  if  we  could  see  our  way  to  do  so  without  driving  children 
away  from  the  school.    The  fees  are  very  low. 

6031.  The  founder  distinctly  intended  that  the  school  should  be  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys  1 — That  has  been  always  understood. 

6032.  Are  the  whole  of  the  present  bursaries  given  to  boys  ? — They 
are.  Of  course  we  calculated  carefully  when.we  made  out  our  scheme 
for  deciding  who  should  be  dux,  and  we  found  that  a  girl  might  be  dux. 
She  would  be  at  considerable  disadvantage,  because  no  girl  goes  to  Latin 
or  Greek,  and  she  would  need  to  be  very  eminent  in  other  branches  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  marks  in  the  classics. 

6033.  Is  it  a  rule  that  no  gul  should  learn  Latin  or  Greek? — Not  at  all. 
We  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  girls  do  so.  They  learn  other  things 
remarkably  well, — modern  languages,  and  even  mathematics.  I  have  seen 
a  class  of  big  girls  go  through  most  difficult  mathematical  questions 
remarkably  well. 

6034.  Then  it  depends  upon  the  parents  ? — It  just  has  happened  that 
the  girls  never  have  learned  Latin  or  Greek. 

6035.  And  if  you  founded  bursaries  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
school,  would  you  open  them  to  girls  as  well  as  boys  ?— Yes.  We  say 
'  pupils,'  we  do  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  sexes.  You  will  see 
boys  and  girls  saying  their  lessons  in  the  same  class,  and  the  system 
seems  to  work  remarkably  well. 

6036.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  refining  effect  upon  the  boys?— I  do  not 
know.    Perhaps  it  has. 

6037.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  reverse  effect  upon  the  girls?— One  of  our 
masters  casually  said  that  he  thought  it  perhaps  refined  the  boys  a  Uttle, 
and  that  it  rather  tended  to  make  the  girls  a  shade  more  boyish.  But 
really  I  do  not  know  that  anything  turns  upon  the  one  way  or  other. 
One  thing  I  have  remarked,  there  is  no  chivalrous  yielding  to  the  girls  m 
competing  for  prizes.  When  the  boys  and  girls  compete,  the  boys  do 
their  best  to  beat  the  girls. 

6038.  As  to  the  local  situation  of  the  foundation-room,  is  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  boys  themselves  who  attend  that  class  that  they  should  be 
so  closely  mixed  with  the  other  boys  ?— I  do  not  know  it  is  either  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage. 

6039.  You  do  not  think  it  leads  to  any  disagreeable  relation  between 
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the  two  classes  ?— I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  saw  any  Rev.  Dr^ 
trace  of  social  enmity  between  them.  ^uart 

6040.  There  are  no  great  practical  difficulties  that  point  to  the  necessity  Grace,  Esq. 

of  removing  the  foundation-room  ?— The  chief  difficulty  is  that  which  the   

masters  feel.    No  doubt,  if  parents  come  into  the  school  and  see  nothing 

but  well-di-essed  children,  they  would  probably  be  more  disposed  'to  send 
their  children  there  than  if  they  saw  a  lot  of  poor  children  running  about. 
The  College  forms  one  quadrangle ;  the  east  and  west  rooms  have  nothing 
between  them  but  a  partition  wall,  and  the  moment  you  come  out  of  them 
you  are  in  the  same  place. 

6041.  Do  you  think  Government  inspection  is  not  desk-able  for  the 
elementary  classes? — I  think  it  is  desirable  enough.  You  cannot  have 
too  much  examination,  and  children  are  all  the  better  of  being  kept  to 
their  work.  The  trustees  examine  the  College  once  a  quarter,  and  there  is 
a  pubhc  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year.    In  addition  to  that,  for 

'some  years  past  we  have  engaged  examiners  who  are  paid  for  their  work, 
and  who  examine  the  school  with  great  minuteness.  That  is  to  be 
continued. 

6042.  Did  the  paid  examiners  examine  down  to  the  lower  classes? — 
Yes.  Principal  Shairp  was  the  examiner  in  Enghsh  this  last  year,  and  he 
told  me  there  was  not  a  single  httle  child  he  did  not  hear  say  something. 

6043.  Mr.  Sellar. — Who  appoint  the  masters? — The  trustees  do;  but 
I  should  say  that  a  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment  lies  with  the  visitors. 

6044.  Have  the  visitors  in  your  experience  ever  exercised  the  right  of 
veto  ? — Not  in  my  experience. 

6045.  Is  there  any  case  on  record  in  which  they  have  ? — I  think  not. 
I  believe  the  choice  of  teachers  was  generally  so  good  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  veto  being  exercised. 

6046.  Do  the  visitors  take  any  personal  interest  in  the  school? — The 
Lord-Lieutenant  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  it,  and  the  present  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  we  found  very  kind  indeed  in  the  way  of  advising  us  on  one 
or  two  occasions.  Of  the  Bishop  I  can  say  the  same  thing ;  when  we 
had  to  consult  him  a  year  or  two  ago  about  some  matters,  we  found  him 
exceedingly  wilUng  to  do  anything  for  us. 

6047.  Do  the  visitors  attend  the  examinations  ? — The  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
does  not,  but  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sometimes  comes  and  gives  away  the 
prizes  in  some  departments.    He  hves  within  ten  miles  of  the  school. 

6048.  You  have  maintained  that  the  school  is  not  a  burgh  school  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  have  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  subject. 
The  trustees  maintain  that  the  Madras  College  is  not  a  burgh  school,  but 
a  private  trust.  This  was  found  in  the  case  of  Gordon  v.  BeWs  Trustees^ 
13th  December  1843.  The  Lord  Ordinary  held  it  was  not  a  burgh  school ; 
Gordon  appealed  to  the  Second  Division ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary  was  unanimously  affirmed,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  remarking  that 
the  Madras  College  was  a  private  school. 

6049.  Has  the  School  Board  made  any  appKcation  for  the  school  ? — ^No. 
Do  you  mean  to  give  them  over  the  Madras  College  ? 

6050.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  them  with  respect  to  the 
Madras  College  ? — Yes.  The  Madras  College  was  scheduled  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  come  under  the  School  Board.  The  trustees  petitioned 
against  that,  and  the  University  petitioned  to  the  same  effect.  The  Town 
Council  petitioned  that  it  should  come  under  the  School  Board,  but  that 
was  done  by  a  fortuitous  division,  and  the  majority  of  the  To\n\  Council,  as 
individuals,  petitioned  the  other  way.  Eventually,  Mr.  Young  left  the 
school  alone.  The  School  Board  have  certainly  never  proposed  in  any  way 
that  we  should  give  them  over  the  College ;  and  if  they  did,  wo  should  not 
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Rev.  Dr.  regard  it  as  a  serious  application.  They  sent  us,  however,  a  letter  to  this 
^Stuart effect  in  June  last :  '  At  a  meeting  of  School  Board  on  5th  inst.,  I  was 
Grace,  Esq.  instructed  to  send  for  the  perusal  of  the  trustees  of  the  Madras  College 

  copies  of  the  abstract  of  the  educational  census  taken  up  by  the  Board, 

and  of  the  schedule  of  statistics  received  from  the  various  schools  within 
the  burgh,  as  also  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  above  returns,  and  which  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Board  venture 
to  communicate  these  particulars  to  the  trustees  of  the  Madras  College,  as 
representing  the  largest  educational  interests  in  St.  Andrews,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  consideiing  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
suggesting  some  arrangement  which  might  enable  the  School  Board  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  accommodation,  either  wholly  or  in  part.' 
Here  is  our  answer  :  '  I  am  directed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Madras 
College  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  School  Board  in  sending  for 
their  perusal,  along  with  your  letter  of  June  last,  copies  of  the  abstract  of 
the  educational  census  taken  by  the  Board,  and  of  the  schedule  of  statistics 
received  from  the  various  schools  within  the  burgh,  as  also  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  take  up  the  above  re- 
turns.   The  trustees  have  fully  considered  the  communication  of  the 
School  Board,  which  brings  out  interesting  and  important  facts ;  and  they 
regret  that  they  are  unable  to  suggest  any  arrangement  which  would 
enable  the  School  Board  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  accommoda- 
tion at  St.  Andrews.'  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  School  Board  were  sub- 
stantially asking  us  to  explain  to  them  how  they  were  to  do  their  duty, 
and  we  could  not  presume  to  do  that.    They  wrote  again  to  this  effect : 
'  We  have  received  your  reply  to  our  letter  of  11th  June  last,  in  which  we 
took  the  hberty  of  sending  you  the  results  of  the  educational  statistics  of 
the  burgh ;  and  as  these  showed  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  of 
requesting  you,  as  representing  the  largest  educational  interests  in  St. 
Andrews,  to  help  us  in  the  way  of  suggesting  some  means  of  meeting  the 
deficiency.    We  learn  v?ith  extreme  regret  that  you  have  not  as  yet  seen 
your  way  to  make  any  suggestions.    As  a  School  Board  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  to  look  after  their  interests  in 
educational  matters,  we  are  very  averse,  considering  the  munificent  endow- 
ment of  Dr.  Bell  for  educational  purposes  in  his  native  city,  to  impose  a 
rate  for  the  same  purposes,  the  more  so  that  we  have  ascertained  that  it 
was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  education  that  Dr.  Bell  left  his 
endowment;  to  quote  his  own  words  m  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Madras  College,  '  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  elementary  schools, 
on  which  all  others  depend,  are  properly  the  only  integral  parts  of  the 
endowment.'    We  would  therefore  agaiu  appeal jto  you,  as  trustees  under 
Dr.  Bell's  bequest,  to  come  to  some  understanding  vfith.  us,  who  legally 
represent  the  ratepayers  of  the  burgh  under  the  Education  Act,  with  regard 
to  a  matter  which  vitally  affects  the  whole  community.    We  may  take  it 
upon  us  to  represent  to  you  that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  town 
that  there  exists  a  teaching  staff  in  the  Madras  College  at  present  quite 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  community,  were  the  accom- 
modation in  the  institution  for  primary  pupils  sufficiently  enlarged,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  public  money  to  set  up 
an  additional  educational-  estabUshment  in  the  city,  which  is  the  only  other 
alternative.    We  do  not  presume  to  do  more  at  present  than  simply 
express,  in  name  of  the  constituency  we  represent,  what  we  believe  to  be 
their  views  and  feelings  on  this  matter,  and  in  our  own  name  to  say  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  trustees  should  again  take  the  whole 
premises  into  their  consideration,  and  favour  us  with  a  definite  answer  as 
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soon  as  possible.'    Here  is  our  answer,  which  was  lately  sent :  '  I  am    Eev.  Dr. 

requested  by  the  trustees  of  the  Madras  College  to  inform  the  Burgh  School 

Board  that  they  deemed  it  due  to  the  Board  to  reserve  for  a  full  meeting  Grace,  Esq. 

of  the  trust  their  letter  of  15th  July  last,  regarding  the  enlargement  of   

that  part  of  the  institution  devoted  to  primary  instruction.  It  would  be 
a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  trustees  if  the  means  at  their  disposal 
sufficed  to  overtake  the  primary  education  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
town.  They  regret  that  it  is  not  so.  The  general  impression  which  exists, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Board,  that  these  means  are  adequate 
for  such  purpose,  is  not  correct ;  it  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
The  endowment  does  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  existing 
agencies.  The  rooms  of  the  College  ai-e  filled  to  their  capacity ;  the 
teaching  staff  is  fully  worked ;  the  income  barely  meets  the  necessary  de- 
mands on  it,  and  it  sometimes  falls  short.  There  are  thus  no  funds  avail- 
able towards  adding  to  the  college  buildings.  No  addition  could  be  made, 
architecturally  fitting,  unless  at  very  considerable  cost.  And  were  such  a 
charge  met  by  drawing  from  the  capital  of  the  endowment,  it  would  pro- 
portionally diminish  an  income  already  sufficiently  limited.  It  is  true,  as 
the  Board  observe,  that  the  founder  in  a  letter  informed  the  earliest 
trustees  that  he  regarded  the  elementary  schools  'as  the  only  integral 
parts  of  the  endowment ;'  but  I  am  directed  to  remind  the  Board  that  by 
his  deed  he  provided  for  secondary  as  well  as  primary  instruction.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  to  inform  them  that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  the 
endowment  is  almost  exclusively  apphed  to  the  support  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  numbers  in  the  primary  school  have  on  an  average  been 
double  those  in  the  secondary,  and  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  income 
is  expended  on  the  latter.  Whatever  may  have  been  Dr.  Bell's  expecta- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  the  Madras  College  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
he  certainly  never  contemplated  that  however  the  population  of  St.  Andrews 
might  increase,  the  College  was  to  meet  the  city's  educational  necessities  in 
all  time  coming.  With  these  explanations  the  Board  will  perceive  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  aid  them  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional deficiency  which  has  been  found  to  exist.  Their  duty  as  trustees 
is  to  administer  the  trust  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  founder,  * 
making  the  utmost  of  the  means  he  left  them.  This  they  have  endeavoured 
to  do,  and  they  sincerely  regret  that  their  circumstances  preclude  them 
from  adoptmg  the  suggestion  of  the  Board.'  That  is  all  that  passed 
between  us  and  the  School  Board. 

6051.  The  School  Board  are  of  opinion,  I  gather  from  that,  that 
Bell's  mortification  should  save  the  rates? — That  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter  ;  that  a  School  Board  should  be  there,  but  that  there  should  be  no 
rates  levied,  and  that  the  Madras  College  should  bear  the  whole  primary 
education  of  St.  Andrews.  _  It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  the  Bell  funds 
are  used  to  save  the  rates.  "  Dr.  Bell  left  the  Town  Council  an  endowment 
of  £10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  moral  and  religious 
purposes,  on  condition  that  they  handed  over  the  buildings  of  their  burgh 
school  to  the  Madras  trust.  They  took  the  £10,000,  and  handed  over  the 
buildings,  which  were  pulled  doAvn ;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
last  week  the  School  Board  asked  for  a  grant  of  £100  from  this  Bell's  fund 
to  bear  the  cost  they  have  been  piit  to  already,  and  they  got  it. 

6052.  For  what  purpose? — Electing  the  School  Board.  They  have 
avoided  levymg  any  rate  by  coming  upon  this  fund,  which  is  to  be  used 
for  moral  and  religious  purposes. 

6053.  Do  they  think  that  the  School  Board  election  is  a  moral  or  a  reli- 
gious purpose? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 

6054.  The  Chavman. — Can  you  give  any  information  with  regard  to 
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Kev.  Dr.  the  othei'  bequests  Dr.  Bell  made,  besides  this  to  the  Madras  College,  for 
^&rt^  education  Gi  •ace. — Dr.  Bell  appointed  a  body  of  general  trustees 

Grace,  Esq.  (for  whom  Mr.  Cook,  W.S.,  was  agent),  and  to  whom  he  conveyed 

 certain  funds,  which  have  been  administered  through  these  trustees. 

These  funds  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  Madras  College  fund. 
There  have  been  grants  made  therefrom  by  the  general  trustees  to  various 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  funds  alluded  to  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  £120,000  of  Government  stocks  which  Dr.  Bell  originally  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Madras  College.  At  the  outset  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Madras  College  trustees  £120,000  of  stock. 
By  his  deed  of  indenture  he  withdrew  seven-twelfths  of  the  money  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  gave  £60,000  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Inverness,  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  and  the  Royal  Naval  School.  He  also  gave  £10,000  to  the  Town 
Council  of  St.  Andrews  for  moral  and  rehgious  purposes ;  so  that  all  that 
came  to  this  special  trust  was  £50,000  in  stock.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fund  has  been  invested  in  land.  Dr.  Bell  by  his  deed  du-ected  the  trustees 
either  to  invest  it  in  land  or  allow  the  money  to  remain  in  the  funds.  I 
think  he  also  gave  power  to  invest  it  in  the  stock  of  any  chartered  bank. 
The  whole  remaining  fund,  with  the  exception  of  £7600  of  stock,  has  been 
invested  in  land.  The  average  gross  income  of  the  trust  is  from  £1300 
to  £1400.  £17,000  sterhng  of  the  capital,  or  thereby,  went  to  erect  the 
buildings. 

6055.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  fund  should  be 
continued  in  its  present  investment  I — I  thinlt  so.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
trustees  would  add  anything  to  then-  mcome  by  investing  the  remaining 
money  in  land  just  now. 

6056.  But  changing  the  investment  of  that  which  is  in  land? — The 
trustees  have  no  power  to  take  advantage  of  securities  that  command  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  They  have  no  power  to  invest  the  money  on  mort- 
gage. Many  years  ago  they  proposed  to  do  that,  and  they  might  thereby 
have  got  4^  per  cent.,  but  they  found  they  were  not  entitled  to  do  so 
under  the  terms  of  Dr.  Bell's  deed. 

6057.  You  were  so  restricted  under  the  terms  of  the  deed  ? — Yes. 

6058.  But  you  would  like  to  have  a  larger  discretion? — It  would 
be  decidedly  beneficial ;  and  I  beheve  that  the  money  which  has  been 
invested  in  land  would  be  all  recovered  by  selling  the  property.  One  of 
the  purchases  was  an  advantageous  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  trustees 
could  re-sell  these  lands  for  the  price  paid. 

6059.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  there  about  £30,000  remaining  ? — The  balance 
of  the  capital  would  be  about  that  sum.  The  gross  annual  income 
includes  the  £75  we  get  from  the  burgh.  The  net  income  is  about 
£1100. 

6060.  Of  course  you  could  have  more  if  the  money  were  invested 
otherwise? — We  might  sell  out  what  we  have  in  the  public  funds  and  get 
a  little  more,  but  the  difference  would  not  be  very  great. 

6061.  Is  the  provision  you  read  the  only  one  in  the  deed  by  which  you 
feel  bound  to  give  gratuitous  education? — Dr.  Boyd. — Yes,  that  is  all; 
but  we  read  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  understood  by  the  trustees 
for  forty  years. 

6062.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  deed  ? — There  is  nothing. 

6063.  How  arc  the  gratis  pupils  appointed  ? — At  the  beginning  of  each 
session  all  parents  who  want  gratuitous  education  for  their  children  send 
in  a  note  to  the  secretary,  and  give  the  names  of  the  children.  These  names 
are  made  out  into  a  list,  and  the  trustees,  the  secretary,  and  the  inspector  of 
poor  meet  and  go  dihgently  over  it.  We  first  of  all  consider  whether  a 
man 'is  manifestly  able  to  pay,  in  which  case  we  refuse  the  appUcation 
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altogether.    Then,  if  we  find  a  man  who  would  be  the  better  of  a  little    Rov.  Dr. 
help",  and  who  applies  on  behalf  of  three  of  his  children,  whereas  in  former  •^g-^^^g^" 
years  we  perhaps  took  two  of  them,  we  have  this  year  reduced  the  allow-  Grace,  Esq. 
ance  to  one.   

6064.  Do  all  these  children  belong  to  the  burgh  ? — Yes,  they  are  all 
resident  in  the  burgh.  We  have  allowed  one  or  two  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  I  remember  that  Lord  Kinloch,  in  his  judgment  about 
the  Madras  College,  said  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  deed  restricted 
the  advantages  of  the  College  to  anybody ;  that  children  from  any  place 
whatever  might  come  and  ask  for  these  advantages. 

6065.  Do  influential  people  in  the  town  get  tickets  given  them  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  childi'en  ? — No. 

6066.  Supposing  I  lived  there  and  wanted  a  ticket  for  some  one  ? — 
What  you  would  do  would  be  this.  If  you  knew  a  family  which  you 
thought  would  value  gratis  education,  you  would  speak  to  one  of  the 
trustees,  or  send  an  application  on  behalf  of  the  party,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  thing  would  be  done.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  applica- 
tion is  not  made  by  the  parents,  but  by  somebody  for  the  parents.  In  the 
case  of  the  children  who  get  higher  education  gratuitously,  it  is  generally 
some  influential  person  who  comes  and  speaks  for  them. 

6067.  Do  you  confine  the  benefits  of  the  school  to  meritorious  chil- 
dren ? — When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  paymg  high  fees  to  teach  a  boy 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  the  boy  is  so 
clever  and  industrious  as  to  be  likely  to  get  some  good,  and  we  require  a 
certificate  from  the  masters  that  he  is  a  promising  boy. 

6068.  Do  you  insist  on  regularity  of  attendance? — ^The  higher  boys 
are  always  exceedmgly  regular.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  ambitious 
to  get  on,  we  have  never  reason  to  complain  as  to  attendance. 

6069.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  the  elementary  school  could  pay  fees  ? 
— If  they  were  not  resident  in  St.  Andrews  they  would  be  obhged  to  do  it. 

6070.  The  majority  of  them? — I  would  hardly  like  to  say  that.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  relief  to  a  poor  working  man  to  have  his 
children  educated  for  nothing.  I  have  a  return  here  of  the  attendance  of  * 
the  gratis  pupils,  which  I  now  hand  to  the  Commissioners.  One  class  was 
marked  37  times  in  the  quarter,  and  here  is  one  boy,  for  instance,  absent 
22  times  out  of  the  37. 

6071.  There  is  one  child  absent  22  tunes  out  of  37? — Yes.  It  is 
proper  to  mention  that  the  first  quarter  is  the  worst,  because  then  there 
is  the  temptation  of  employment  at  harvest  work. 

6072.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Education  Act  reheves  you  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  this  gratis  education  ? — Hitherto  it  has  not.  If  the 
School  J3oard,  with  all  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  children,  were  to  build  a  large  primary  school,  it  would  then  be 
possible  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  might  not  work  the  Madras  College 
to  better  effect  and  still  keep  in  conformity  with  the  deed.  We  never  in 
the  face  of  the  deed,  can  make  the  Madras  College  cease  to  be  a  primary 
school  unless  we  were  empowered  by  Act  of  ParUament. 

6073.  Have  the  trustees  considered  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  the 
power?— It  is  a  serious  thing  for  us  to  say  we  wish  to  go  quite  in  the 
teeth  of  the  founder's  intention. 

6074.  But  suppose  your  School  Board  estabhshed  suitable  elementary 
schools  m  St.  Andrews,  with  the  children  attending  under  the  compulsory 
clauses,  would  you  then,  if  empowered  by  Parhament,  be  inclined  to  make 
your  school  chiefly  a  secondary  school  ?— We  have  never  considered  that, 
ihe  question  has  never  been  discussed  by  the  trustees. 
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Eev.  Dr.       6076.  The  teachers  apparently  would  desire  it? — No  doubt  of  that, 
Boyd  &ni  ^j^t    would  be  a  very  unpopular  measure.    All  the  poor  parents  would 
GraS  Esq.  think  they  were  deprived  of  what  they  call  the  munificent  endowment  of 
—   '  Dr.  Bell,  and  would  say  that  this,  which  was  intended  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  was  taken  for  wealthy  children. 

6076.  Is  there  anything  in  the  indenture  to  show  it  is  intended  for  poor 
children  ? — There  is  the  provision  that  the  trustees  shall  exact  such  fees 
only  as  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  without 
much  inconvenience,  and  that  those  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  shall  be  educated  gratis.  That  points  in  the  direction  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

6077.  But  it  is  not  money  left  specially  to  the  poor,  as  many  other 
bequests  are? — No. 

6078.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  appointing  a  head  master 
■  or  rector  is  the  want  of  funds  ? — Yes ;  and  another  objection  is  that  it 

would  be  invidious  for  the  trustees  to  establish  a  head  mastership  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  all  the  masters.  There  have  been  instances 
showing  the  painful  position  of  a  head  master  who  comes  in  in  opposition 
to  all  his  subordinates. 

6079.  Did  the  masters  state  any  reason  against  the  appointment? — I 
do  not  think  they  did,  except  that  the  school  has  worked  remarkably  well 
for  forty  years.  Of  course  if  that  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  a  reason 
against  any  change.  , 

6080.  Have  they  stated  any  specific  reason  beyond  that? — ^o-,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  they  would  not  Hke  it  at  all,  and  that  the  school  has 
done  well  without  it. 

6081.  Want  of  funds  seems  to  be  a  difficulty?— Yes.  You  see  we 
would  need  to  give  a  large  income— f 1000  a  year  at  least— to  a  pro- 
perly quaUfied  man. 

6082.  But  if  you  charged  even  a  small  fee,  and  had  the  Government 
grant,  you  would  very  greatly  increase  your  income? — Yes,  we  might. 

6083.  Supposing  you  had  a  grant  for  500  pupils,  you  would  at  once, 
on  a  low  average,  have  £300  a  year  ?— Yes.  Another  practical  difficulty 
is  this,  that  you  would  need  to  take  one  of  the  existing  masters  and  make 
Mm  into  a  head  master.   He  would  need  to  be  the  head  of  some 

department.  ^  1 1-  i  j 

6084.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Merchant  Company  have  estabhshed 
head  masters  in  their  schools?— I  did  not  know  they  had:  but  they  have 
started  new  schools;  and  with  regard  to  the  Fettes  College,  that  is  dis- 
tinctly on  the  English  style. 

6085.  Is  there  any  objection  to  your  having  the  Government  grant  and 
inspection  ? — Mr.  Grace.— 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection. 

6086.  What  is  the  objection  to  removing  the  foundation-room,  keepmg 
the  existing  buildings,  with  the  west  room,  as  a  higher  school?— Z)r. 
_Bo?/f/.— The  main  objection  is  the  deed.  We  have  a  feehng  that  under 
the  deed  we  would  be  turning  out  of  the  Madras  College  that  which  its 
founder  desu-ed  to  retain.  j..    -Kr  j 

6087.  What  would  be  the  objection,  then,  to  makmg  the  Madras 
College  into  an  elementary,  and  building  a  secondary  school?— The 
Madras  College  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  funds  to  build  a  secondary  school  that  would  look  nearly  so 
hke  a  secondary  school  as  it  does.    It  would  likewise  be  much  too  large 

for  a  primary  school.  ,    j        i  -ij 

6088.  But  the  elementary  school,  if  removed  from  the  handsome  build- 
ing, might  still  be  the  Madras  College  ?— Yes,  it  might. 
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Professor  Birrell,  St.  Andrews,  examined. 

6089.  The  Chairman. — You  are  chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  St.  Professor 
Andrews  ? — I  am,  33iiieii. 

6090.  You  have  a  statement  to  make  in  reference  to  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrews? — I  am  here  to  represent  the  School  Board  in  the 
matter.  I  may  say  that  my  own  views  may  not  always  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  School  Board,  but  I  am  here  to  represent 
them,  and  to  speak  more  in  their  name  than  in  my  own. 

6091.  Were  you  requested  to  do  so  by  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board? 
— I  was.  The  School  Board  of  St.  Andrews,  in  beginning  its  work, 
found  itseh  in  great  difficulties.  We  still  do  find  ourselves  under  con- 
siderable difficulties,  because  we  have  no  school  to  take  charge  of.  The 
schools  in  town  that  have  to  do  with  primary  instruction  are  the  Madras 
College  and  the  Fishers'  school.  There  is  an  infant  school,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  the  younger  children.  I  believe  that  the  Fishers'  school  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  School  Board.  The  Madras  College  is,  of  course, 
under  a  trusteeship  of  its  own;  and  we  have  been  gradually  feeling  our 
way  to  try  if  possible  to  secure  that  any  additional  school  accommodation 
that  may  be  needed  in  the  town  shall  be  provided  by  the  funds  of  the 
Madras  trust.  It  turned  out,  when  we  made  our  census  returns  regarding 
school  accommodation,  that  there  were  between  150  and  170  children 
unprovided  for;  and  I  find  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Fishers'  school 
has  nearly  double  the  numbers  attending  it  that  there  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  Government  regulation  as  to  attendance.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishing  population  of  St.  Andrews,  but 
it  has  now  very  much  extended  its  sphere,  and  it  draws  not  only  from 
every  part  of  the  burgh,  but  likewise  a  httle  from  the  country.  Many 
parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  Fishers'  school  rather  than  to 
the  Madras  College  for  reasons  I  cannot  pretend  to  state,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  filled  to  overflowing.  I  think  there  is  accommodation 
in  it  for  165,  and  when  I  looked  in  yesterday  there  were  about  270,  and 
the  teacher  expected  that  it  would  run  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks* 
to  300.  Then  the  Madras  trustees,  in  a  correspondence  we  had  with 
them,  say  that  the  rooms  of  the  College  are  filled  to  their  capacity,  so 
that  there  is  really  no  more  room  in  the  present  buildings.  We  asked 
them  if  they  could  suggest  any  means  by  which  this  deficiency  in  school 
accommodation  could  be  met ;  and  when  they  said  they  could  make  no 
suggestions,  we  wrote  a  second  note,  in  which  we  pressed  very  strongly 
upon  them  what  we  considered  to  be  the  claims  of  the  burgh  upon  the 
trust,  in  view  of  the  intention  of  the  donor  as  expressed  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  trustees  shortly  after  the  estabhshment  of  the  institution, 
part  of  which  is,  '  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  elementary  schools, 
on  which  all  others  depend,  are  properly  the  only  integral  part  of  the 
endowment.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  say — (I  speak  from  memory) — that  any- 
thing else  which  may  afterwards  be  engrafted  upon  the  institution  must 
be  regarded  as  an  excrescence.  That  of  course  refers  to  the  influx  of 
strangers  from  a  distance  to  the  school.  The  School  Board  have  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Bell's  intention  was,  that  the  first  object  to  be  served  by 
his  endowment  was  the  supplying  of  the  wants  of  the  burgh;  and  there- 
fore our  contention  is,  that  anything  else  that  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
institution  in  the  way  of  supplying  education  for  the  country  around  is 
an  excrescence.  So  far  as  our  correspondence  with  the  Madras  College 
trustees  has  gone,  it  ia  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  fruits.  We  are  vei-y 
sorry  on  that  score,  because  we  would  very  much  have  preferred  to  have 
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Professor  liad  one  central  establishment  in  St.  Andrews  with  all  the  associations 
Birreil.    connected  with  Dr.  Bell's  name  around  it,  rather  than  that  we  should 
set  up  a  side  estabhshment  of  our  own  as  a  School  Board.    I  am 
sure  the  feelmg  of  the  inhabitants  is  —  for  I  think  the  School  Board 
represents  pretty  much  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants — that  it  would  be 
highly  uadesu-able  to  establish  a  side  school,  and  that  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  have  if  we  are  not  assisted  in  the  other  way.    No  doubt  there  is 
a  fund  called  the  Bell  fund,  under  the  management  of  the  Town  Council, 
from  which  grants  are  given  for  reUgious  and  moral  purposes,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town.    It  might  be  possible  to  derive  some  assistance 
from  that  quarter,  but  it  would  be  very  precarious  assistance,  because  it 
would  depend  upon  an  annual  vote  of  the  Town  Council,  and  thus 
might  not  be  quite  a  rehable  source.    Alongside  of  these  negotiations 
which  we  have  been  carrying  on  with  the  Madras  trustees,  we  have 
Ukewise  been  lookmg  to  our  rights  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
burgh  in  school  property.     We  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Town  Council  regarding  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  rights  of  the  burgh 
in  school  property-,  and  we  approached  them  in  a  communication  which  I 
will  read.    Here  is  the  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rodger  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  and  was  carried  unanimously: 
'  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Board,  in  terms  of  the  Education  Act, 
to  secure,  in  the  interests  of  the  burgh,  all  school  property  legally 
belonging  to  the  burgh,  said  property  being  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
Town  Council,  but,  under  the  Education  Act,  belonging  to  the  School 
Board ;  and  as  from  the  report  there  seems  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
Town  Council  has,  since  the  year  1832,  allowed  certain  rights  to  school 
property  and  patronage  to  fall  into  desuetude,  the  Board  resolve  to 
request  the  Town  Council  to  ascertain  what  right  to  school  property, 
patronage,  or  monies,  they  are  legally  in  possession  of,  and  to  hand  over 
all  such  rights  to  the  School  Board,  as  also  any  annual  revenue  drawn 
from  the  Common  Good  of  the  burgh  for  educational  purposes,  aU  as  laid 
down  in  clause  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act.    They  further 
instruct  those  members  of  the  School  Board  who  are  members  of  the 
Town  Council  to  represent  the  School  Board  in  this  matter  at  the  first 
and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Town  Council.'    That  was  the  request 
we  sent  up  to  the  Town  Council,  because  we  had  heard  there  had  been 
some  irregularities  in  the  conveyance  of  the  property  of  the  grammar 
school  to  the  trustees  of  the  Madi-as  College,  and  we  were  not  sure  that 
they  were  legally  infeft  in  that  property.    I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Town  Council  which  bear  upon  the  incorporation  of  those 
burgh  schools  with  the  Madras  College.    Upon  investigation,  our  opmion 
was!  that  there  had  really  never  been  a  legal  conveyance  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  grammar  school,  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  ot  the 
present  Madras  buildings.    We  have  not  yet  got  access  to  the  charter- 
chest  of  the  Town  Council,  but  we  intend  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
moot  point  whether  there  is  any  body  legally  infeft  in  the  property  at  all. 
The  title-deeds  have  gone  amissing,  and  there  is  nothing  later  than  a 
charter  of  1620,  when  Dr.  Young  of  Winchester  endowed  a  school  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  burgh.    This  seems  to  have  been  an  endowment  ot 
the  same  nature  as  Dr.  Bell's,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.    We  are  at  present 
thinkine  what  we  should  do  under  these  circumstances.    There  seems  to 
be  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Board  that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
secure  any  right  to  property  we  may  have,  and  save  the  ratmg  of  the 
town  BO  far  as  we  possibly  can.    Whether  that  may  come  to  anything  in 
the  end  will  depend  probably  upon  the  opmion  of  counsel  which  the 
Board  intend  to  take  with  regard  to  their  rights  on  this  pomt.    There  is 
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to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  this  week,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  Professor 
minds  of  the  members,  the  first  step  will  be  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel.  • 
That  may  lead  to  litigation,  but  we  will  not  htigate  till  we  consult  our 
constituents ;  but  if  the  town  is  willing  to  back  us  up,  we  will  certainly 
contest  the  point  at  law. 

6092.  Your  contention  is,  that  this  property  should  be  vested  in 
the  School  Board  ? — It  would  fall  to  the  School  Board  as  the  present 
representatives  of  the  Town  Council  under  the  Education  Act. 

6093.  3Ir.  Parker. — How  much  of  the  property  would  fall  to  you  ? — 
About  one-fourth  of  the  present  ground  of  the  Madras  trustees  was 
originally  the  property  of  the  old  grammar  school.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  pay 
for  it.    It  was  simply  handed  over  to  his  trustees. 

6094.  Dr.  Bell's  trustees  built  the  present  building  by  his  directions? — 
Yes ;  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  school. 

6095.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  there  not  a  minute  of  Town  Council  in  reference 
to  the  transference  of  the  property  ? — Yes.  What  I  was  coming  round  to 
was  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  this  matter, — to  show 
the  relation  which  we  think  the  Madras  trust  bears  to-  an  older  educa- 
tional establishment  which  was  in  the  town  before  it,  and  was  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Town  Council. 

6096.  The  Chairman. — I  think  you  used  another  argument, — as  to  how 
far  the  trustees  had  acted  upon  their  discretionary  power  ? — Our  conten- 
tion is,  that  until  the  trustees  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  burgh  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  education  for  the  children  there,  it  is  ultra  vires 
on  their  part  to  go  beyond  that,  and  set  up  a  higher  school  for  childrerw 
from  a  distance. 

6097.  Do  you  not  consider  that  Dr.  Bell,  on  receiving  the  old  buildings 
of  the  grammar  school  and  erecting  this  new  school,  had  in  view  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  elementary  education  ? — Both  upper  and  lower  were 
represented  in  that  old  school. 

6098.  Do  you  not  suppose,  then,  that  he  intended  to  continue  the  higher 
education  as  well  as  the  elementary  ? — Certainly ;  but  the  children  of  the 
burgh  were  to  be  provided  for  first ;  and  if  the  trustees  were  now  to  limit^ 
then-  provision  of  the  higher  education  to  the  children  of  the  burgh,  we* 
would  have  no  case. 

6099.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  higher  education  being  carried  on? 
— Not  at  all. 

6100.  But  you  think  it  is  ultra  vires  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
persons  beyond  the  burgh? — Yes;  if  any  of  the  funds  go  to  support 
machinery  for  the  education  of  children  coming  from  beyond  the  burgh. 
We  contend  that  the  one  want  must  be  satisfied  before  the  other. 

6101.  The  only  statement  of  Dr.  Bell's  on  which  you  rest  that  opinion, 
is  his  speaking  about  the  elementary  branches  of  the  foundation  ? — There 
is  nothing  specific  in  the  trust-deed,  but  in  the  minute  of  Council  which 
ratified  the  transference  of  property  it  is  distinctly  stated :  '  Out  of 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Bell  for  his  princely  and  munificent  gift  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  education  in  this  his  native  city.' 

6102.  Mr.  Sellar. — But  the  minutes  of  Council  cannot  affect  the 
trustees? — We  maintain  that  when  the  Town  Council  gave  away  this 
property,  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  they  got  a  quid  j:>ro  quo  in 
the  shape  of  this  fund  being  reserved  for  educational  purposes  within  the 
burgh. 

6103.  What  the  trustees  act  upon  is  Dr.  Bell's  deed.  Is  there  any 
limitation  in  the  deed  preventing  them  from  educating  children  not  within 
the  burgh? — Not  that  I  know,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  trust;  but 
there  is  this  other  side,  which  is  the  Town  Council's  side, — when  they 
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Professor  made  the  bargain,  they  granted  certain  property  upon  certain  conditions, 
liirroU.     -which  are  contained  in  a  minute  of  Council,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  from 

that,  that  they  contemplated  that  the  benefit  of  this  foundation  was  to  go 

to  his  native  city  in  the  first  instance. 

6104.  Mr.  Parker. — The  Town  Council  say,  'for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  this  his  native  city.'  Now  the  education  of  l)oys 
from  a  distance  is  conducted  m  '  this  his  native  city ' '? — It  may  benefit 
the  community  indirectly  to  bring  a  number  of  wealthy  people  to  the 
burgh,  but  it  does  not  benefit  the  children  of  the  burgh  du'ectly. 

6105.  I  do  not  think  it  appears  that  Dr.  Bell  or  the  Town  Comicil 
took  so  narrow  a  view  ? — We  would  not  exclude  children  from  a  distance 
so  long  as  there  are  funds  for  the  purpose,  but  our  contention  is,  that 
so  long  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  education  in  St.  Andrews,  or  a  want  of 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  educational  work  of  the  burgh,  it  is  not  right 
that  anything  should  overflow  beyond  the  community  directly  interested. 

6106.  The  Chamnan. — Are  you  speaking  of  elementary  schools  now  ? — 
I  am  speaking  mainly  of  elementary  schools. 

6107.  But  under  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Bell's  trust,  is  it  not  there 
described  that  the  school  he  proposed  to  erect  should  be  a  college  ? — He 
named  it  the  Madras  College. 

6108.  Does  it  not  imply  that  one  of  his  first  objects  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  school  as  part  of  the  institution? — Certainly,  as  part  of 
the  estabhshment. 

6109.  Then  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  should  be 
given  to  the  higher  education  till  the  whole  elementary  education  of  St. 
Andrews  is  satisfied? — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  opinion  of 
the  School  Board  would  be  as  to  that.  My  own  opinion  leans  the  other 
way.  I  am  trying  to  represent  my  constituents,  the  School  Board,  so  far 
as  I  can ;  and  there  is  a  feelmg  that  they  would  rather  see  the  fund  go 
first  for  elementary  education. 

6110.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  School  Board  on  the 
question  as  to  what  extent  they  would  claim  it  for  elementary  education  ? 
— I  think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  rating  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  as 
little  as  possible,  and  also  upon  the  mdesirabihty  of  erecting  another 
school. 

6111.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  say  the  returns  show  a  considerable  educa- 
tional deficiency?— From  150  to  170. 

6112.  Does  not  the  Education  Act  put  upon  you,  as  a  School  Board, 
the  duty  of  supplying  that  deficiency  by  means  of  schools  of  your  own  ? — 
We  do  not  consider  we  are  excluded  from  taking  any  steps  we  can  legally 
take  to  secure  burgh  school  property.  It  is  a  question  of  compromise — 
that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board 
— with  regard  to  widening  the  Madras  trust. 

6113.  Surely  you  cannot  maintain  that  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  deed,  in  any 
sense  ignores  the  higher  education  ?— Not  at  all.  I  should  say  he  wanted 
to  foster  the  higher  education,  but  within  the  burgh.  That  is  our  con- 
tention. Education,  elementary  and  higher,  is  to  be  confined  to  the  burgh 
until  the  wants  thereof  are  satisfied,  and  then  whatever  is  over  may  go  for 
the  good  of  the  community  at  large. 

6114.  Mr.  ParX-e?-.— When  you  say  'confined  to  the  burgh,'  do  you 
mean  education  is  to  be  given  only  to  those  belonging  to  the  burgh,  and 
that  no  one  is  to  come  to  it  from  a  distance  for  education? — Not  until 
the  wants  of  the  burgh  are  satisfied ;  after  that,  as  many  as  possible. 

6115.  Does  not  the  School  Board  consider  the  children  from  a  distance 
paying  fees  in  the  school  are  in  some  degree  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  school?— I  think  that  is  very  Mttle  regarded  by  those  members  of 
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the  School  Board  who  have  been  brought  up  in  St.  Andrews  all  their  Professor 
days,  and  have  had  only  the  one  view  before  them.    I  cannot  say  it  is  ' 
niy  own  view,  for  I  see  the  good  which  St.  Andrews  has  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  strangers  to  the  school. 

6116.  Mr.  Sellar. — Have  you  as  a  School  Board  levied  a  rate? — We 
have  been  saved  from  doing  so  by  a  gift  of  £100  from  the  Bell  fund. 
About  £50  of  that  sum  was  expended  on  election  expenses. 

6117.  Who  gave  it  to  you? — The  Town  Council,  who  hold  the  monies 
of  the  Bell  fund. 

6118.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Bell  fund? — It  is  given  for  rehgious 
and  moral  purposes,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  native  city. 

6119.  Is  it  not  more  than  that?  Is  it  not  'for  moral  and  religious 
purposes,  and  such  other  permanent  and  pubhc  works  connected  with  the 
city '  ? — I  think  so. 

6120.  Was  the  money  given  to  you  for  the  election  of  the  School  Board 
as  being  a  '  moral  and  religious  purpose,'  or  as  being  a  '  permanent  and 
pubhc  work '  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6121.  Did  they  get  the  consent  of  the  trustees? — They  did  not,  I 
nnderstand,  require  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

6122.  It  could  not  be  given  for  a  permanent  and  piibUc  purpose  without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  ? — ^No. 

6123.  Then  it  was  looked  upon  as  being  for  a  moral  or  religious 
purpose  ? — It  Avas  partly  for  the  election,  and  partly  for  payment  of  the 
clerk  and  officer. 

6124.  In  addition  to  that  sum,  is  there  to  be  a  rate? — We  have  fixed 
the  rate  at  l|d.  per  pound.  A  penny  yields  £100,  and  probably  there 
Avill  be  another  halfpenny  per  pound  collected. 

6125.  Mr.  Parker. — The  general  position  is  this,  that  the  School  Board 
wish  to  cut  down  the  higher  education  in  the  Madras  College  in  order  to 
have  a  larger  amount  of  elementary  education  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  School 
Board  are  aUve  to  the  importance  of  the  higher  branches,  but  they  con- 
ceive there  are  plenty  of  funds  to  supply  both. 

6126.  Have  you  looked  into  that  as  a  financial  question  ? — The  accounts 
are  not  pubhshed.    We  are  told  in  the  trustees'  letter  that  it  is  from  * 
ignorance  we  speak,  but  our  ignorance  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  annual  pubUcation  of  accounts. 

6127.  The  accounts  will  be  before  the  public  in  the  Commissioners' 
report.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  School  Board  that,  without  damage  to 
the  higher  education,  a  large  increase  could  be  made  in  the  elementary 
department  ? — By  putting  the  school  under  Government  inspection  they 
would  get  as  much  as  would  cover  any  increase. 

6128.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  trustees  should  bring  up  their  funds  by 
putting  the  elementary  department  under  Government  inspection? — If 
there  was  any  way  of  amalgamatuig  the  Board  and  the  trust,  I  am  sure 
we  could  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  in  to  them.  We  would  help  them 
materially,  and  there  would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  in 
that  case  to  stint  the  higher  department,  but  rather  to  foster  it. 

6129.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Board  would  be  favourable  to  giving  less 
gratuitous  instruction  in  order  to  bring  up  the  funds  ? — With  the  exception 
of  one  gentleman,  who  has  very  strong  views  on  the  subject,  I  think  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  are  against  gratuitous  education,  at  least  in 
the  sort  of  over-done  way  in  which  it  has  been  given  in  St.  Andrews. 

6130.  At  all  events,  they  are  against  giving  it  indiscriminately? — Yes. 
In  fact,  we  are  of  opinion,  now  that  provision  has  been  legally  made  under 
the  Education  Act  for  it,  that  there  is  no  use  giving  it  in  the  Madras 
College,  and  the  money  could  be  applied  to  the  higher  education. 
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•ofeasor  6131.  And  you  hold  that,  partly  by  gettmg  more  from  parents  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  partly  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Government 
grant,  funds  might  be  got  to  cover  the  lower  education  ? — In  that  case 
we  could  have  no  objection  to  a  rating  for  a  reasonable  amount,  nor  do  I 
think  the  inhabitants  would  object  to  it  if  the  trust  were  widened  so  as  to 
command  public  confidence.  But  there  is  so  much  distrust  abroad,  that 
if  we  were  to  take  any  action  in  the  way  of  erecting  a  new  school,  it  would 
rebound  upon  the  trustees  themselves  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  of  pubUc 
ill-feeling  and  odium. 

6132.  Supposing  the  School  Board,  and  the  Town  Council,  and,  as  has 
been  proposed,  the  University,  were  represented  upon  the  trust,  would  you 
thiak  it  possible  to  have  harmonious  action  ? — I  do  not  think  the  School 
Board  would  allow  any  other  body  to  be  represented  but  itself.  The 
Town  Council  they  would  regard  as  out  of  court  under  the  new  Education 
Act,  and  it  would  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  engagements  of  the 
professors  during  the  summer  months  that  they  should  undertake  the 
duties  of  trustees  of  the  school. 

6133.  Then  if  it  were  proposed  to  enlarge  the  trust  by  these  three 
elements,  do  you  thmk  that  the  School  Board  would  object  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Town  Council  and  the  University,  and  would  hold  that 
they  alone  should  be  added  to  the  trust? — I  thuik  that  would  be  their 
decided  feehng. 

6134.  And  being  in  the  trust,  would  they  be  inclined  to  look  after  the 
elementary  education  only,  or  to  the  higher  education  as  well  ? — So  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone  in  connection  with  the  School  Board,  they 
would  not,  as  a  Board,  be  disposed  to  meddle  with  purely  educational 
matters.  They  would  leave  that  to  those  of  their  number  who  were 
conversant  with  education. 

6135.  What  then  would  be  left  to  them  to  manage? — Financial 
matters.  By  purely  educational  matters  I  mean  the  arrangements  of  the 
classes  and  the  efifect  to  be  given  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 
We  have  two  clergymen  upon  our  Board,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  assis- 
tance of  sound  business  men. 

0136.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  say  that  if  you  were  represented  in  the  trust, 
you  would  be  wilhng  to  rate  the  town  to  some  extent  ? — To  a  reasonable 
amount. 

6137.  And  to  hand  these  rates  over  to  the  trust  as  reconstituted?-^! 
should  think  so ;  but  we  have  not  talked  the  subject  over. 

6138.  To  be  spent  by  the  extended  trust  in  the  way  they  thought  most 
beneficial  for  the  Madras  College  ?— Yes.  There  is  only  one  other  thmg 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  considerable  feehng,  because  I  was  put 
upon  the  Board  against  my  own  desire,  and  I  only  undertook  the  duties 
in  order  to  keep  things,  if  possible,  smooth  in  the  town.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Commission  could  settle  matters  in  St.  Andrews  with  regard  to  the  Madras 
College,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  town  ;  because  the  subject  has 
been  a  sore  there  for  ten  years,  at  any  rate.  It  has  entered  into  political 
and  social  matters  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  highly  desu-able  it  should  be 
cleared  up,  so  that  we  may  know  what  to  do.  If  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parhament  to  say  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  the  purposes  of  the  higher 
education,  we  would  know  what  to  do  at  once,  and  set  about  building  a 
lower  school;  but  as  it  is,  and  with  the  feeling  as  it  at  present  is,  we  are 
very  chary  of  taking  any  step  whatever. 

6139.  Mr.  Parker.— II  the  School  Board  had  the  full  control  of  it, 
would  they  work  the  Fishers'  school  side  by  side  with  the  Madras  College  ? 

 X  think  the  Fishers'  school  will  be  taken  over  in  the  course  of  a  month, 

and  it  will  then  be  a  pubhc  school  imder  the  Board.    The  other  would 
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be  only  a  sort  of  half-public  school,  to  the  extent  of  the  School  Board 

being  represented  in  the  trust.  ' 

6140.  Would  the  Fishers'  school  be  for  a  different  class? — It  so 
happens  that  it  was  built  for  a  pecuUar  class  of  people,  the  fisher  popula- 
tion of  St.  Andrews.  They  have  all  along  kept  themselves  very  much 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  they  would  not  send  their  children 
to  any  school  till  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Cook  started 
this  school  in  order  that  they  might  attend  it,  and  it  was  for  a  long  tune 
restricted — not  by  law,  but  by  fact — to  them.  Latterly,  ovring  to  the 
popularity  of  the  present  teacher,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  owing  to  the 
Madras  College  quarrels,  a  great  many  children  have  come  from  other 
quarters  to  this  school.  But  it  is  so  situated  that  it  practically  cannot 
be  enlarged,  and  it  is  in  such  a  locality  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  have  a  public  school  there  except  for  the  fisher  class. 

6141.  Would  the  number  of  children  that  the  School  Board  proposes 
to  send  for  elementary  education  to  the  Madras  College  require  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  building  than  is  at  present  occupied  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  require  much.  Of  course,  the  architecture 
of  the  building  would  have  to  be  looked  to  ;  but  I  think  that  by  raismg 
the  English  wing,  which  is  only  one  storey  high  at  present — an  addition 
which  would  add  to  the  symmetry  of  the  building — it  would  be.  possible 
to  provide  all  that  is  required. 

6142.  Would  a  moderate  rating  be  accepted  if  things  were  going  on 
harmoniously  ? — I  think  so. 

[^Adjourned.'] 


WEDNESDAY,  22d  October  1873. 

PRESENT — 

Sir  Edward  Colebrookb,  Bart.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker,  M.P, 
Mr.  Sellar. 
Mr.  Lakcastee. 

Mr.  Thomas  Datidson,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Westwood, 
Councillor  of  the  Burgh  of  Cupar,  examined. 

6143.  The  Chairman. — You  are  treasurer  of  the  burgh  of  Cupar? — 
Mr.  Davidson. — I  am.    We  come  here  as  representing  the  Town  Council. 

6144.  Have  the  Town  Council  of  Cupar  given  some  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  Cupar  Madras  Academy  ? — They  have. 

6145.  Have  they  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  any  changes  in 
the  constitution  or  management  of  the  trust  ? — They  propose  that  three 
trustees  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  in  addition  to  the  four  trus- 
tees appointed  under  Dr.  Bell's  will. 

6146.  Who  are  the  four? — They  are  the  two  clergymen  of  the  burgh, 
the  Provost,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Guildry. 

6147.  Is  not  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  also  a  trustee? — No.  As  Lord- 
Lieutenant  he  is  a  patron  of  the  school  along  with  the  Lord  Justice- 
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Clerk  and  the  Sheriff  of  Fife.    The  other  gentlemen  I  named  are  styled 
'  directors '  under  Dr.  Bell's  settlement. 

6147.  *  You  object  to  the  existing  trust  as  too  narrow? — ^That  is  what 
we  object  to.    We  wish  it  to  be  popularized,  if  possible. 

6148.  Have  you  made  any  proposition  to  the  trustees  to  that  effect? — 
I  understand  that  the  trustees  have  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Town 
Council.  We  did  not  make  any  representation  to  the  trustees,  we  made 
our  representation  to  this  Commission ;  and  I  beheve  that  a  communica- 
tion was  sent  from  this  board  to  the  Madras  trustees,  and  that  the  trus- 
tees agreed  unanimously  to  our  proposal. 

6149.  But  you  have  not  at  any  time  made  any  direct  proposition  for 
an  actual  change  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  may  explaia  that  the 
two  clergymen  of  the  burgh,  the  Provost,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Guildry 
are  the  only  acting  trustees  under  Dr.  Bell's  deed ;  and  that  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  Sheriff  do  not  interfere — 
indeed,  at  one  time  they  refused  to  interfere — and  the  whole  trust  has 
been  carried  on  by  these  four.  Our  wish  is,  that  the  voters  who  elect 
the  School  Board  should  have  a  voice  in  electing  the  thi-ee  trustees 
proposed  to  sit  along  with  these  four. 

6150.  Mr.  Parker. — Would  you  propose  that  they  should  elect  trus- 
tees separately  from  the  School  Board,  or  would  it  meet  your  views  that 
three  members  of  the  School  Board  should  be  members  of  the  trust? — 
think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  only  one  board  altogether. 
The  four  present  trustees  and  the  other  three  should  form  the  educational 
board  of  the  burgh,  taking  in  the  Madras  Academy  too.  If  I  under- 
stand your  question,  it  is  whether  we  would  wish  our  election  at  the 
time  the  School  Board  is  elected.  Now,  our  proposal  was,  that  the 
three  trustees  should  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  elected 
to  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Westivood. — That  on  the  day  when  the  School 
Board  election  takes  place,  these  three  should  also  be  elected  by  the  same 
voters. 

6151.  Might  they  not  be  the  same  parties  as  those  elected  to  the  School 
Board? — They  might  not  be.  Mr.  Davidson. — I  think  they  would  be 
better  not  to  be  so,  unless  the  boards  were  united. 

6152.  The  Chairman. — Has  this  subject  been  frequently  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Town  Council,  or  is  it  only  recently  that  your  attention 
has  been  directed  to  it  ? — It.  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  Town  Council  for  many  years  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  the  trust. 

6153.  Is  there  anythmg  in  the  management  of  the  trust  to  which  they 
have  taken  exception,  beyond  the  constitution  of  it? — 3fr.  Westivood. — 
There  is  one  remark  I  would  make.  The  trustees  are  all  ex  officio — men 
elected  for  a  different  purpose.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  inconvenienced 
by  old  ministers,  but  the  time  may  soon  come  wlien  a  minister  may  be  old 
and  mfirm,  and  may  live  for  a  number  of  years  with  an  assistant  and 
successor ;  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  trust  for  the  assistant  and 
successor  acting  for  him.  Another  thing  is,  that  there  has  been  long  a 
feelmg  in  the  public  mind  that  the  pubhc  should  have  some  say  in  the 
management  of  the  trust,  which  they  do  not  have  at  present.  Although 
we  are  not  authorized  by  the  Town  Council  to  make  any  representation 
to  that  effect,  I  beheve  it  would  be  carried  in  the  Council,  aud  I  believe 
the  Madras  trustees  would  agree  to  it,  that  the  School  Board  should 
consist  of  seven,  or  it  might  be  eight  members,  and  the  present  Madras 
trustees  ex  officio  members  of  it.  We  would  thus  have  only  one  educa- 
tional board  in  the  burgh.  At  present  we  have  two  conflicting  boards. 
The  Town  Council  profess  to  have— and  I  believe  they  have— some  rights 
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as  regards  the  property  of  the  Madi-as  Academy.  ■  Thus  there  are  con- 
flicting interests,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  united. 

6154.  Mi:  ParJcer. — Do  you  think  they  would  work  well  together? — 
In  my  opinion  they  would.  But  the  proposal  has  never  been  brought 
before  them. 

6155.  Is  it  a  pretty  general  opinion? — I  think  it  is.  Mr.  Davidson. — 
I  would  not  say  whether  it  would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  Mr. 
Westwood. — I  know  that  the  two  ministers,  who  are  the  chief  trustees  in 
so  far  as  their  appointment  is  for  life,  have  expressed  an  opinion  favour- 
able to  this  view. 

6156.  Mr.  Sellar. — Are  you  members  of  the  School  Board? — Mr. 
Davidson. — I  am.    Mr.  Westwood  is  not. 

6157.  What  schools  have  the  Board  under  them?— The  burgh  School 
Board  have  no  schools.  We  have  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education 
that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  burgh  without  building  any 
additional  school.    We  have  no  school  under  our  charge  just  now. 

6158.  Have  you  levied  any  rates? — We  have  levied  a  trifling  rate  in 
order  to  cover  the  expenses  attending  the  election,  and  setting  the  Act  in 
operation. 

6159.  The  Chairvian. — In  your  memorial  you  rest  your  objection  to  the 
present  state  of  things  principally  upon  the  trust  being  xx  officio,  and  not 
necessarily  composed  of  men  having  experience  or  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional matters  ;  and  you  also  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Baxter  Institution  and  other  seminaries  for  young  ladies, 
the  schools  under  this  trust  are  the  only  educational  estabhshments  in  the 
burgh  ? — Yes. 

6160.  Is  there  no  other  elementary  school  in  the  burgh  except  adven- 
ture schools  ? — None  except  adventure  schools. 

6161.  There  is  an  elementary  school  in  Kirkgate  under  the  trustees?— 
Mr.  Westivood. — Yes ;  there  are  two  English  departments  in  the  Madras 
Academy, — the  ujiper  and  the  lower,-^so  called,  generally,  because  the 
departments  are  in  different  flats  of  the  same  building  ;  but  the  lower 
EngUsh  is  really  an  elementary  school.  Afr.  Davidson. — I  can  give  you 
the  return  we  made  to  the  Education  Board  in  Edinburgh.  Its  general 
purport  is  this  :  Population  of  the  burgh,  5105  ;  number  of  children  from 
five  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  857  ;  total  number  of  scholars  in  all  the 
schools  on  the  roll,  1439  ;  in  actual  attendance,  1323.  Mr.  Westwood. 
— The  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  who 
come  in  from  the  country  and  from  adjoining  villages. 

6162.  The  Kirkgate  school  is  not  part  of  the  original  trust? — Mr. 
Davidso7i. — ^No,  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  trust. 

6163.  The  report  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners  was,  that  the  school 
originated  in  the  Madras  trustees,  who  contributed  something  towards 
the  funds,  and  received  other  subscriptions  from  the  public  ? — Yes,  and 
a  grant  from  Government.  The  scheme  originated  first  with  the  trustees, 
and  then  the  Town  Council  assisted  so  far.  In  fact,  the  Town  Council 
purchased  the  properties,  but  these  were  conveyed  to  a  separate  trust. 

6164.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Kirkgate  school? — Yes.  The 
Town  Council  at  first  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  the 
town  wag  repaid  by  Dr.  Bell's  trustees  and  other  gentlemen  who  formed 
the  trustees  of  the  Kirkgate  school. 

6165.  In  reality  the  town  has  hitherto  not  done  much  either  for  the 
academy  or  for  the  elementary  school  ? — That  is  true. 

6166.  And  you  owe  the  present  state  of  education  in  Cupar  to  the 
Bell  bequest  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6167.  And  the  trustees  have  come  forward  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
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it  to  the  poorer  classes,  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  the  original  aca- 
tleniy  ? — They  have. 

6168.  On  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  generally  with  the  administration 
of  the  trust,  but  you  think  it  is  necessary  on  public  grounds  that  it 
should  be  more  extended  ? — That  is  our  opinion.  Mr.  Westtvood. — We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  management.  3Ir.  Davidson. — 
None  whatever.  Mr.  Westivood. — There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
may  be  stated  to  the  Commissioners.  From  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
trustees  are  ex  officio,  the  town  has  sometimes  to  elect  a  provost  who 
might  not  have  been  elected  but  for  the  sake  of  the  trust.  We  might 
have  been  pleased  to  elect  another  provost,  but  this  is  one  of  his  most 
important  duties,  and  he  is  selected  as  much  for  his  competency  to 
manage  the  academy  as  for  his  competency  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Dean  of  the  Guildry.  He  is 
elected,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  trust.  We  have  now  no  Guildry  in 
Cupar,  but  the  office  is  kept  up  simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
member  at  the  board.    There  was  a  Guildry  when  Dr.  Bell  made  his  deed. 

6169.  In  the  report  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  on  Burgh  Schools 
in  1868,  some  remarks  were  made  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  creditable 
to  a  town  with  a  free  rental  of  £14,000  that  absolutely  nothing  was  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  school  beyond  some  old  buildings  1—Mr. 
Davidson. — The  fact  is,  that  the  burgh  has  no  funds  to  contribute. 
Previous  to  1823,  the  burgh  contributed  £40  to  a  Latin  master,  who 
was  also  rector,  and  £20  to  an  English  master.  In  the  year  1823,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  town  resolved  to  erect  an 
academy,  and  it  was  erected,  and  the  town  gave  one-half  of  the  teachers' 
salaries.  That  went  on  down  to  1832,  when  Dr.  Bell's  trust  came  into 
operation,  and  then  the  town  gave  Dr.  Bell's  trustees  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  but  were  unable  from  the  state  of  the  burgh  funds  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  salaries.    They  have  not  paid  anything  for  41  years. 

6170.  Mr.  Parker. — The  trustees  seem  to  consider  that  the  town  ought 
to  repair  the  buildings  when  that  is  required.    Is  that  admitted  by  the 

town?  ^No.    Mr.  Westivood. — We  have  never  been  called  upon  to  do 

so ;  and  the  trustees  have  built  large  buildings  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  burgh  buildings. 

6171.  Is  it  the  opinion  generally  that  the  management  of  the  school  is 
satisfactory?— At  present  it  is;  but  it  took  the  public  years  to  get  the 
trustees  moved  to  make  any  alteration.  It  is  difficult  with  ex-officio  trustees 
to  get  them  to  think  that  a  bad  teacher  should  be  removed,  whereas  Dr. 
Bell's  deed  provides  for  the  dismissal  of  any  one  who  may  prove  to  be 

^°*^6S*  In  point  of  form  they  are  elected  annually,  and  therefore  they  can 
be  dismissed  any  year  ']—Mr.  Davidson.— Yes.  Mr.  Westwood.— Q\xt  in 
fact  during  the  last  thirty  years  only  two  have  been  dismissed,  and  it  took 
year's  of  pubUc  agitation  before  that  could  be  effected.  The  academy  was 
going  to  the  dogs  very  rapidly.  .  wt, 

6173.  Is  the  present  rate  of  fees  satisfactory  ? — Some  think  they  are 
high.  The  funds  of  the  academy  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
About  five  years  ago  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  teachers. 
One  teacher  was  removed  after  several  years  of  agitation,  and  the  institu- 
tion took  a  new  start.  Its  prosperity  has  gone  on  increasing  every  year 
and  I  believe  that  during  the  five  years  the  trustees  have  paid  off  £1000 
of  debt,  and  their  funds  are  now  in  a  very  good  state. 

6174  The  Chairman.— There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council 
to  make  any  change  in  the  academy  itself  1—Mr.  Davidson.— None. 

6175  Or  to  apply  any  more  of  its  funds  to  elementary  teaching  T—JNone. 
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6176.  There  is  a  lower  school  in  the  academy  as  well  as  a  higher,  and  ^Mr. 
you  wish  to  mamtain  the  two  schools  still  independent  ?— Yes.  Dlvi^son 

6177.  Is  there  any  desire  that  the  Kirkgate  school  should  be  put  under    and  Mr. 
the  School  Board,  or  under  the  new  trust  as  proposed  to  be  constituted?—  ^^^^^^^''^'J^^J^ 
It  is  very  well  managed  as  it  is.   

6178.  Does  it  receive  a  grant  from  Government? — I  beheve  it  does. 

6179.  Does  the  lower  school  of  the  academy  receive  a  grant  from 
Government? — Mr.  Westivood. — I  do  not  think  it  does.  The  teacher  holds 
a  certificate,  but  his  room  has  never  been  inspected,  and  he  does  not  re- 
ceive the  value  of  his  certificate  on  that  account.  There  are  pupil-teachers 
who  receive  the  usual  allowance  from  Government;  and  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  Kirkgate  school.  Mr.  Davidson. — I  think  it  right,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  said  a  little  while  ago,  to  state  that  the  ordinary  annual 
income  of  the  burgh  is  about  £150,  and  the  expenditure  about  £135  ;  so 
in  fact  the  burgh  has  no  funds  to  contribute  towards  education. 

6180.  What  is  the  income  derived  from? — From  the  rent  of  the  Cart- 
haugh, — a  pleasure-ground, — and  from  petty  customs  and  feu  duties. 

6181.  The  report  referred  to  spoke  of  the  burgh  having  a  free  rental  of 
£14,000  ? — Mr.  Westivood. — That  is  from  the  valuation  roll  of  the  burgh. 
Mr.  Davidson. — But  the  Town  Council  have  nothmg  to  do  with  that.- 
Mr.  Westwood. — As  police  commissioners,  we  assess  upon  that  for  police 
and  other  purposes,  but  the  Town  Council  have  no  power  whatever  over  it. 

6182.  Mr.  Sellar. — Have  you  no  Common  Good? — Mi-.  Davidson. — I 
mentioned  the  Carthaugh,  which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Then  we 
have  the  Moathills,  where  we  let  the  grass  annually,  and  we  have  feu- 
duties  yielding  about  £17  a  year,  and  the  customs  yielding  from  £80  to 
£90,  or  £100.  That  is  our  Common  Good.  But  we  have  a  debt  of  £475 
on  which  to  pay  interest. 

6183.  Mr.  Parker. — At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous 
education  given  by  Dr.  Bell's  trustees  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  at  one  time  than  there  is  now.  The  inhabitants'  complaint  amounts 
to  this,  that  under  Dr.  Bell's  trust  deed  the  fees  were  to  be  as  low  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  parents,  and  that  children  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  should  receive  free  education ;  and  it  is  the  • 
opinion  of  the  iahabitants  generally,  that  the  trustees  have  not  done  that  to 
the  full  extent. 

6184.  The  precise  obligation  is  to  make  the  fees  so  low  that  they  shall 
cause  no  serious  inconvenience  to  the  parents  ? — That  is  so. 

6185.  And  also  to  give  gratuitous  education  if  the  parents  are  posi- 
tively unable  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

6186.  It  is  thought  that  the  trustees  construe  that  rather  strictly  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6187.  And  that  is  one  reason  of  their  favourable  financial  position? — 
I  beUeve  it  is.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  inhabitants  gene- 
rally think  the  fees  too  high,  and  that  Bell's  trustees  do  not  give  proper 
effect  to  the  two  clauses  to  which  you  have  referred. 

6188.  But  there  is  no  very  serious  or  general  complaint  about  it? — I 
did  not  say  so. 

6189.  Mr.  Sellar. — The  object  Dr.  Bell  had  in  establishing  the  school 
was  '  to  promote  and  encourage  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar,' — not 
confined  to  the  poor  ? — Exactly. 

6190.  '  And  more  especially  from  a  wish  to  exhibit  therein  a  model  and 
exemplar  of  the  new  and  momentous  system  of  education,  fitted  by  its 
stupendous  powers,  Avhen  duly  administered  (on  which  all  depends),  to  give 
a  new  character  to  society  at  large '  ? — Mr.  Westivood. — Yes,  that  is  the 
Madras  system,  but  it  was  never  even  commenced  in  Cupar. 
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6191.  Is  it  vpith  regard  to  the  elementary  education  only,  or  generally  with 
regard  to  the  higher  classes  also,  that  the  iuhabitauts  complain  of  the  fees 
being  too  high  ? — Mr.  Davidson. — I  think  the  higher-class  fees  are  rather 
high  ;  and  the  elementary  fees  are  certainly  high  enough. 

6192.  Mr.  Parker. — But  the  instruction  is  considered  very  good  and 
satisfactory  ? — Yes.  My  own  boy  was  the  only  Greek  scholar  last  year  ; 
whereas,  a  mimber  of  years  ago,  when  the  Cupar  Academy  was  in  exist- 
ence, before  the  date  of  Dr.  Bell's  trust,  there  Avas  a  goodly  number  of 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars. 

6193.  Aj'e  there  many  Latin  scholars  now  ? — I  believe  there  are. — Mr. 
Westwood. — I  beheve  we  have  as  many  as  the  High  School  of  Dundee. 
Mr.  Davec^so?!.— In  the  upper  English  there  were  199  on  the  roll;  industrial, 
90  ;  arithmetic,  168  ;  languages,  80  ;  drawing,  60.  In  the  lower  school  of 
the  academy  there  were  211  on  the  roll,  and  in  the  Kirkgate  school  there 
were  173  and  100  on  the  roll.  Then  there  are  other  schools  in  the  town, 
such  as  Miss  M'Laren's,  with  101  on  the  roll,  the  Baxter  Institution,  with 
33,  and  several  others. 

6194.  That  information  you  have  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board? — 
Yes.  Altogether,  as  I  said,  there  are  on  the  rolls  in  the  different  schools 
1439. 

6195.  The  Chamnan.—Rare  you  any  other  remarks  or  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Commissioners  ? — No  ;  I  think  our  views  are  fully  stated  in 
the  memorial. 

6196.  3fr.  Sellar. — Your  proposal  is  really  for  an  extension  and 
popularizing  of  the  management  ?— Yes  ;  just  so. 

6197.  And  that  is  the  only  point  of  importance  you  would  bring  before 
the  Commissioners  ? — That  is. 

6198.  You  do  not  wish  to  bring  before  us  any  idea  as  to  changing  the 
investment  of  the  funds  ? — No,  none.  Mr.  Westioood. — Some  of  us  have 
an  opinion  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  landed  property  at  such  a 
distance, — that  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  the  property 
been  in  Fife.  Mr.  Davidson.— Dx.  Bell  provides  for  that  in  his  trust 
deed.  Mr.  Westwood.— It  is  a  rapidly  improving  property,  however,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  public  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  investment. 
With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Davidson  said  as  to  the  fees,  I  should  state 
that,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  individual  complaint  amongst 
the  inhabitants  as  to  the  largeness  of  the  fees,  there  has  been  no  collective 
movement  or  representation  made  on  the  subject.  One  reason  for  cora- 
plaiat  is,  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  mcome  was  not  meeting 
expenditure,  the  fees  were  twice  raised;  and  now  that  the  funds  are 


prosperous,  tnere  is  a  reeling  that  they  should  now  be  reduced  to  the 
former  rate. 

6199.  Has  any  desire  been  expressed,  or  was  any  desire  expressed  at 
the  School  Board  election,  to  save  the  rates  by  means  of  this  institution? 
— I  beheve  there  has  been.  A  good  many  think  that  Dr.  Bell's  trust  is 
able  to  educate  the  whole  youth  of  the  burgh,  but  that  there  are  a  great 
many  from  the  country  and  from  beyond  the  parish  who  occupy  the  space 
in  the  schoolrooms.  We  are  not  complaining  of  that,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  burgh  is  con- 
cerned, the  funds  of  Bell's  trust  are  quite  sufficient  to  educate  the  whole 
youth  of  the  burgh. 

6200.  Mr.  Sellar. — The  Baxter  Institution  is  quite  new? — Yes;  it  is 
for  ladies.         m:  a.: 

6201.  For  a  higher  class  than  those  educated  in  the  Macu-as  School  7 
-—I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  there  is  as  good  education  iu  the  Madras 
School  as  at  the  Baxter  Institution,  only  the  pupils  get  musio  at  the  latter. 
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6202.  But  the  fees  are  higher  ?— Yes ;  much  higher. 

6203  But  that  institution  will  not  interfere  with  you?— Perhaps  to  a 
small  extent  it  will.  Perhaps  the  half  of  the  pupils  at  the  mstitution 
would  have  been  at  the  academy  but  for  the  institution.  Mr.  Davidson. 
—I  should  hke  to  see  the  academy  maintained  as  a  high-class  school  as 

well  as  an  elementary  school.  .  ,       i    i  -r>     j  j 

6204.  Is  the  opinion  shared  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board  and 
the  Town  Council  ?— I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  Mr.  Westivood.—As.  members 
of  the  Town  Council,  1  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  such  an  opinion 
is  held  by  the  great  majority  in  that  body. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Cochbane  and  Provost  Hood,  Cupar,  examined. 

6205.  The  Chau-man.—Y o\Ji  are  ex  officio  trustees  of  the  Cupar  Madras  Ee^-^Jr. 
Academy,  under  the  trust?— Dr  Gochrane.—We  are.                 _  °lnd'^ 

6206.  Representations  have  been  made  to  us  with  a  view  to  increase  provost 
the  number  of  the  trustees,  and  to  have  some  members  elected  by  the  Hood, 
town.    Will  you  state  your  opinions  generally  as  to  the  expediency  of  any 
changes  in  the  present  trust?— So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  would 

not  care  about  seeing  the  trust  enlarged,  and  on  this  ground,  that  the 
trust  has  now  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  operation,  and  has  prospered 
exceedingly.  When  first  I  entered  upon  the  trust,  about  thirty-one  years 
ago,  nothing  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  accommodation  provided 
for  education  in  connection  with  the  academy,  and  the  endowment  had 
not  come  into  full  operation.     At  the  present  moment  everything  is 
thriving.    The  buildings  are  in  first-rate  condition,  and  the  masters  are 
among  the  best  in  their  various  departments  in  the  whole  country.  This 
argues,  therefore,  an  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  trustees, 
which  shows  they  have  been  doing  their  duty  faithfully  and  actively  all 
the  time ;  so  that  there  is  no  great  call  for  any  alteration  in  the  trust. 
But,  at  the  same  tune,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  desire  exists  on  the  part 
of  many  individuals,  and  those  of  influence  in  the  town,  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  trust ;  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  trust  being  enlarged,  pro-  ^ 
vided  it  be  done  in  a  proper  way.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Dr.  Bell  intended  the  academy  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.    I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  at  all.  He 
intended  that  from  the  outset,  though  it  does  not  very  fonnally  appear  in 
the  trust  deed.    Accordingly,  if  there  be  an  enlargement,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  just  and  good  claim  to  have  representatives,  say  of  the  kirk- 
session,  or  of  the  presbyteiy  of  the  bounds.  But  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  acceptable.    On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  Town  Council 
should  have  the  nomination,  for  various  reasons.    First  of  all,  the  Town 
Council  have  not  performed  their  duty  in  the  cause  of  education  during 
the  last  thirty  years.   They  were  bound  by  Dr.  Bell's  deed  to  grant  the 
allowance  they  had  formerly  given  for  education,  to  the  amount  of  £60 
a  year.    No  sooner,  however,  did  this  endowment  come  in  prospect  than 
they  withdrew  the  whole  £C0,  and  not  one  penny  has  been  given  by  them 
from  that  time  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  education  in  the  town. 
Moreover,  the  Town  Council  is  a  sectarian  body  and  a  political  body,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  education  at  all,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  misfortune — that  is  my  own  conviction — if  the  additional 
members  added  to  the  trust  were  taken  from  the  Town  Council.  My 
opinion  is  this,  that  they  should  be  specially  elected  for  the  purpose,  say 
to  the  number  of  three.    Indeed,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  three 
members  of  the  School  Board  being  selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  were 
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Cochrane      Possible,  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  may  be  contemplated,  to  intro- 
°and*"°   ^^^^^  ^  clause  authorizing  the  School  Board  of  Cupar  to  appoint  three 
Provost    members  to  the  Madras  trust,  I  think  that  would  be  about  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  resorted  to  in  the  matter. 

6207.  Has  this  subject  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees 
generally  1 — Yes,  it  has ;  and  I  think  that  they  agree  with  my  suggestion. 
Provost  Hood. — I  concur  generally  with  Dr.  Cochrane.  I  quite  agree  that 
the  trust  should  be  extended.  It  is  desirable ;  not  that  I  think  there  is 
any  necessity  for  it,  but  to  allay  a  feeMng  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction 
which  has  got  abroad.  The  trust  is  now  prospering,  and  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  would  be  very  glad  to  get  their 
fingers  into  it.  In  fact,  the  School  Board  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
trust  under  their  control. 

6208.  To  have  the  trust  made  over  to  them  ? — Yes ;  and  I  believe  that 
they  would  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  this  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Education  Board.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  academy  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
School  Board.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Cochrane,  that  an  addition  of  three 
gentlemen  selected  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  be  an 
advantage,  but  I  scarcely  agree  with  hun  in  his  mode  of  selecting  these 
gentlemen.  I  should  hke  to  see  the  election  in  the  hands  of  parties  who 
were  considerably  above  the  ordinary  electors ;  because  I  think  that 
ultimately  this  school  will  come  under  the  classification  of  a  higher  school ; 
and  if  the  election  of  the  three  additional  trustees  were  left  to  the  ordinary 
voters,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  simply  working  men,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  institution.  As  regards  Dr. 
Cochrane's  statement  that  the  town  has  not  performed  its  duty,  you  are 
aware  that  Dr.  Bell  in  his  trust  deed  states  that  he  left  the  money  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  town  of'  Cupar  should  continue  to  pay  £40  to 
a  teacher  of  English  and  £20  to  a  classical  master  annually,  and  that  they 
should  give  the  use  of  the  then  existing  school  buildings.  -The  town  has 
continued  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  up  to  the  present  time,  or  rather 
the  Madras  trustees  have  just  held  them  ever  since  the  trust  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  latterly,  they  pulled  one  of  the  buildings  down,  so  that  there 
is  now  only  one  of  the  buildings  in  existence.  But  the  town  of  Cupar  got 
into  such  miserably  poor  cu'cumstances  that  it  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
salaries  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  all  but  bankrupt,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  municipal  revenue  of  the  burgh  has  not  exceeded  £150  a  year ; 
so  that  it  is  not  able  out  of  that  to  pay  £60.  T  think  that  Dr.  Bell's 
trustees,  prior  to  Dr.  Cochrane's  connection  with  them,  verbally  agreed 
to  relieve  the  Town  Council  of  the  payment,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  the  school  buildings  should  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  Madras 
trust.  These  buildings  have  so  continued  down  to  this  time,  although 
the  majority  of  the  School  Board  are  exerting  themselves  now  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  only  building  belonging  to  the  town  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  trust. 

6209.  In  short,  while  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  element  of 
popular  election,  you  would  not  like  to  have  the  management  entu-ely  de- 
pendent upon  popularly  elected  trustees  ? — It  hardly  becomes  me  to  say 
so,  but  I  have  the  feeling, 

6210.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  academy  would  not  receive  proper 
attention  under  these  circumstances? — I  have  a  fear  that  the  higher 
branches  of  the  academy  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  lower  branches. 

6211.  The  schools  under  the  trust  consist  of  the  academy  and  an 
elementary  school  at  Kirkgate  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — Yes. 

6212.  That  latter  school  was  built  thi-ough  the  encouragement  of  the 
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Madras  trustees  ? — A  number  of  gentlemen  (of  whom  I  was  one,  and  I    Rev.  Dr. 
daresay  Provost  Hood  was  another)  combined  to  raise  the  school,  and  it  ^^^q^*'^* 
was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.    It  was  very  much  enlarged  a  few  Provost 
years  ago,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an  operation  of  my  own, — raising  Hood, 
money  for  the  purpose, — and  we  got  a  grant  from  Grovernment  in  both 
cases. 

6213.  Was  anything  paid  out  of  the  Bell  funds  towards  it? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Bell  fund  was  encroached  upon  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

6214.  Then  it  was  done  by  the  trustees  individually  ? — Well,  it  is  a 
separate  trust  nominally,  but  really  it  is  not.  The  Bell  trustees  take 
charge  of  the  building,  education,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
Kirkgate  school. 

6215.  Have  they  the  property  of  the  building? — ^No,  it  is  vested  in 
special  trustees  ;  but  these  trustees  do  not  take  any  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion going  on  there.  Provost  Hood. — These  trustees  consist  of  subscribers 
to  the  extent  of  10s.  a  year;  but  no  one  subscribes — Dr.  Bell's  trust 
bearmg  the  whole  expense  of  the  institution. 

6216.  In  your  answer  to  the  schedule  sent  to  you,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Madras  trustees  make  up  the  deficiency? — Yes,  they  pay  the  whole 
necessary  outlay. 

6217.  What  does  the  deficiency  amount  to? — It  is  in  excess  of  £80. 

6218.  That  school  is  under  Grovernment  inspection? — It  is. 

6219.  And  receives  the  Government  grant? — So  far  as  the  pupil- 
teachers  are  concerned. 

6220.  But  not  as  regards  the  school? — I  think  not.    Dr.  Cochrane. — 
It  is  only  as  regards  the  pupil-teachers. 

6221.  Then  how  are  the  expenses  defrayed — by  subscription? — Pro- 
vost Hood. — The  teachers  are  all  paid  by  the  Madras  trustees.  There 
are  two  teachers  in  the  Kirkgate  school, — a  male  and  a  female  teacher, — 
several  pupil-teachers,  and  a  young  female  teacher.  Their  salaries  are  all 
paid  by  the  Madras  trustees,  and  the  fees  are  paid  into  the  trust  funds. 
The  master  has  £85  a  year,  the  mistress  £50,  and  I  think  the  young 
female  teacher  has  £6. 

6222.  Does  the  account  you  have  given  us  of  the  Madras  Academy  * 
trust  include  the  expenses  of  the  Kirkgate  school? — Yes  ;  £92,  5s.  lid. 

6223.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  apply  for  the  Government  grant  ?  Is 
there  not  a  certificated  master  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — Yes,  but  it  is  an  endowed 
school,  and  the  trustees  think  the  Act  prevents  anything  being  given  in 
these  circumstances. 

6224.  But  the  Kirkgate  school  is  not  endowed? — It  is  part  of  the 
Madras  Academy.  Though  it  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  it  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Madras  trustees.  Provost  Hood. — A 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  I  believe,  the  pressure  on  what  they 
called  the  school  buildings  of  three  different  and  distinct  classes  of  pupils 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  proposed  to  the  trust  to  have  a  portion  of  them 
removed.    At  that  time  there  was  what  they  called  a  charity  school  on 

.  the  School-hill,  where  the  scholars  were  taught  gratis.  It  was  proposed 
to  remove  the  school,  and,  I  believe  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  it 
was  also  proposed  that  these  children  should  not  be  taught  gratuitously, 
but  at  such  a  low  fee  that  no  one  would  feel  it  a  burden ;  and  the  charges 
were  fixed  at,  and  now  are.  Id.  a  week,  l|d.  and  2d. 

6225.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Kirkgate  school? — Yes. 

6226.  But  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 
put  this  school  under  Government  inspection,  and  apply  for  a  Government 
grant  if  there  is  no  difficulty  under  the  new  code  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — We 
propose  to  keep  the  whole  under  the  trust. 
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Eev.  Dr.       6227.  But  not  to  bring  it  under  Government  inspection? — It  is  under 
Ooohrane   Government  inspection  just  now. 

PrOTost       6228.  But  without  receiving  Government  grants? — They  receive 
Hood.      Govermnent  grants  for  pupil-teachers.    There  are  three  pupil-teachers  in 
the  Kirkgate  school. 

6229.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  new  code  that  grant  for  pupil- 
teachers  will  cease  ? — Exactly ;  that  is  possible. 

6230.  When  that  grant  ceases,  will  you  make  any  application  for  a 
grant  to  the  school  ? — We  should  be  very  glad  to  get  assistance.  Provost 
Hood. — I  may  mention  that  Mr  Allan,  the  teacher  of  the  school,  named 
this  subject  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  the  other  day,  and  the  Dean  proposes 
to  bring  it  up  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  to  suggest  that  we 
apply  for  the  Government  grant.  I  wish  to  retain  the  school  in  the  mean- 
time under  the  Madras  trust,  for  one  reason  in  particular.  I  am  a  member 
both  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Madras  trust.  I  think  the  Madras 
trust,  if  properly  managed,  with  a  httle  Government  assistance  and 
moderately  fair  fees,  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  accommodation  for  all 
the  childi-en  in  the  parish,  both  as  regards  higher  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. Then  if  this  Kirkgate  school  is  handed  over  to  the  School  Board, 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  community  will  be  taxed  for  its  management. 
I  say  that  we  want  another  elementary  school  in  Cupar,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  School  Board  should  erect  a  school, — that  the  Madras  trustees 
should  in  the  meantime  pay  the  teacher's  salary,  and  what  is  deficient  after 
the  fees. 

6231.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  that  without  encroaching  upon  the 
funds  now  appUed  to  the  academy  ? — There  is  evidently  a  prospect  of  a 
considerable  surplus  this  year,  perhaps  £150. 

6232.  Your  funds  are  increasing? — Yes. 

6233.  Is  that  from  landed  property  ?— From  landed  property  and  the 
fees. 

6234.  What  part  of  the  school  do  you  expect  to  have  an  increase  of 
fees  upon? — ^In  fact,  the  fees  of  the  school  approach  so  nearly  to  the 
expenses,  that  we  do  not  require  the  whole  of  the  endowment,  and  are 
able  just  now  to  set  aside  perhaps  £100  or  £150  this  year.  I  think  that 
could  not  be  better  applied  than  to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children. 

6235.  You  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  fees  ? — No,  to 
continue  the  same  fees. 

6236.  The  same  fees  as  you  give  in  the  table  you  have  submitted? — 

Yes. 

6237.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  fees  press  heavily  upon  the  pupils  ? — 
Dr.  Cochrane. — Not  at  all.  Provost  Hood. — There  is  very  little  complaint 
on  the  part  of  those  who  pay  high  fees. 

6238.  We  were  told  this  morning  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  think 
the  fees  rather  too  high.  You  have  not  had  any  special  complaint 
addressed  to  you  on  that  score?— Dr.  CocA^-ane.— There  are  three  classes 
of  schools  under  the  Madras  Academy.  There  is  first  of  all  the  higher 
department,  consisting  of  mathematics,  classics,  and  Enghsh ;  secondly, 
the  lower  Enghsh,  which  is  conducted  precisely  on  the  model  of  the  old 
parish  schools  of  Scotland ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  this  Kirkgate  school, 
which  was  opened  and  has  been  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  humblest 
classes  in  the  town.  There  are  therefore  three  distinct  classes  of  schools 
all  under  the  Madras  trust.  Of  course  those  belonging  to  the  highest 
department  pay  the  highest  fees.  Those  belonging  to  the  lower  depart- 
ment pay  a  moderate  fee;  and  at  the  Kirkgate  school  they  pay  Id.  a 
week  for  reading,  l^d.  for  reading  and  writing,  and  2d.  for  reading, 
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writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  sewing  for  the  girls.    I  may  mention  that    Rev.  Dr. 

the  Kirkgate  school  was  set  agoing  originally  by  myself,  and  was  intended 

to  replace  a  school  which  was  very  offensive  to  me,  viz.  what  was  called  Provost 

the  charity  school.    I  thought  there  was  no  need -for  a  charity  school.  Hood. 

There  were  private  means  by  which  individuals  could  be  supplied  with 

education  who  needed  it,  independently  of  bearing  that  name ;  and  the 

principle  of  the  school  I  helped  to  establish  was,  that  they  should  pay  a 

little,  however  httle.  To  show  how  it  worked,  I  may  state  that  previously 

oui'  kirk-session  had  educated  about  90  scholars  gratuitously  every  year, 

but  after  that  school  was  opened,  the  number  sank  from  90  to  20; 

showing  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wished  rather  to  pay  a  httle 

than  not  to  pay  at  all.    Accordingly,  that  school  really  raised  a  feehng 

of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  which  did  not  exist  before, 

and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  funds  of  the  academy  wasted 

upon  encouraging  gratuitous  education. 

6239.  How  long  was  that  experiment  of  gratuitous  education  carried 
on? — I  cannot  exactly  say;  but  it  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  change 
was  made. 

6240.  It  was  within  your  knowledge  while  you  were  a  trustee  that 
the  change  was  made  ? — Yes ;  and  the  change  to  the  present  system  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  my  own  instrumentality. 

6241.  Did  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  attend  the 
free  school? — No  ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  attend,  but 
it  stamped  a  character  upon  the  children,  calUng  them  charity  scholars 
and  paupers,  and  I  thought  it  was  just  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  paupers  and  increasing  pauperism. 

6242.  Were  the  children  selected  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  ? — No  ;  the  school  was  open  and  they  just  went  to  it, — of  course 
with  the  sanction  of  the  trustees. 

6243.  But  under  Bell's  trust  it  is  stated  that  the  fees  are  to  be  such  as 
the  parents  can  pay  without  inconvenience,  and  that  only  the  childi'en  of 
those  whom  the  trustees  find  unable  to  pay  are  to  be  educated  gratis  ? — 
Yes. 

6244.  And  this  was  not  kept  in  view  by  the  trustees? — Yes;  it  is  * 
done  to  a  certain  extent  still.    If  there  are  any  children  really  in  poor 
circumstances,  we  give  them  the  higher  education  if  they  have  talent 
for  it. 

6245.  "With  regard  to  the  elementary  education,  do  you  exempt  from 
fees  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  ? — In  a  place  hke  Cupar 
they  do  not  need  it.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not  a  single  boy  or  girl  in 
Cupar  not  looked  after  at  the  present  moment,  the  fees  being  paid  for 
them  if  they  need  it. 

6246.  But  while  this  gratis  system  was  in  operation  the  children  were 
taken  in  indiscriminately,  without  any  special  inquiry  being  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  their  parents? — Provost  Hood. — The  resolution  of  the 
trnstees  at  that  time  was,  that  none  should  be  admitted  but  those  sent  by 
charitable  individuals,  or  by  the  parochial  board,  or  by  the  kirk-session. 
There  were  no  children  paying  fees  at  the  school  at  all.  The  fees  were 
paid  either  by  the  kirk-session,  by  the  parochial  board,  or  by  charitable 
individuals,  and  it  was  called  a  charity  school.  Dr.  Cochrane  thought  it 
threw  discredit  on  those  parties  to  have  it  called  a  charity  school,  and 
exerted  himself  to  get  this  Kirkgate  school  erected  in  a  different  part  of 
the  town  altogether ;  and  the  fees  were  made  so  very  low  that  almost 
nobody  could  have  any  difficulty  in  paying. 

6247.  But  when  the  charity  school  was  in  operation,  were  children 
admitted  upon  special  recommendation  or  taken  indiscriminately? — I 
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Eev.  Dr.  think  none  were  taken  except  those  who  were  paid  for  in  one  of  those 
^"and'^^  three  ways  I  have  mentioned, — either  by  charitable  individuals,  by  the 
Provost    parochial  board,  or  by  the  kirk-session. 

Hood.  6248.  The  fees  were  paid  into  the  general  account  of  trust  ? — Yes,  into 
the  trust  funds.  The  scholars  were  taught  gratis  in  the  sense  that  neither 
they  nor  their  parents  paid.  Those  who  paid  were  sent  to  another  school. 
All  who  attended  the  charity  school  were  paid  for  otherwise  than  by  the 
parents. 

6249.  But  since  that  system  was  done  away  with  you  have  required 
the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

6250.  Low  fees  ? — Very  low  fees. 

6251.  Do  you  allow  exceptions  in  any  cases  1 — We  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  any  children  who  are  taught  there  gratuitously ;  but  the 
parochial  board  send  the  children  of  paupers  there,  and  the  kirk-session 
also. 

6252.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Kirkgate  school  or  of  the  academy  ? — 
Of  the  Kirkgate  school. 

6253.  With  regard  to  the  lower  school  of  the  academy,  are  any 
children  received  there  without  payment  of  fees  ? — ^Not  without  payment 
of  fees,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  trustees  ;  but  some  of  the  better  class 
of  scholars  are  sent  to  the  lower  school. 

'  6254.  But,  in  fact,  the  direction  of  the  trust  to  give  exemption  to 
special  cases  is  not  put  in  force  at  present  ? — It  is  a  dead  letter  at  present, 
because  nobody  applies.  The  fees  are  so  low  at  the  Kirkgate  school  that 
people  never  think  of  asking  for  free  education. 

6255.  Are  the  fees  the  same  as  the  fees  for  the  lower  school  of  the 
academy  ? — No  ;  the  academy  fees  are  higher.  It  has  been  the  wish  of 
the  trustees  to  bring  down  the  rates  for  teaching  as  low  as  possible. 

6256.  But  your  experience  is  very  much  against  gratis  education? — 
In  every  way.  I  can  conceive  no  greater  misfortune  than  to  proclaim 
gratuitous  education. 

6257.  Mr.  Sella}'. — You  are  satisfied  it  was  a  failure? — A  perfect 
failure. 

6258.  The  Chairman. — And  you  find  the  parents  have  no  difficulty  in 
paying  these  moderate  fees  ? — ^No  difficulty  whatever.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  moment  the  Kirkgate  school  was  opened, 
the  number  of  children  educated  gratuitously  sank  from  90  to  20  all  at 
once,  and  the  thing  has  continued  on  much  the  same  footmg  ever  since. 

6259.  Is  the  monitorial  system  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — Practically. 
That  is,  the  pupil-teachers  are  just  monitors ;  and  occasionally  the  master 
employs  advanced  pupils  to  aid  in  teaching  the  lower  classes.  That, 
however,  is  not  carried  out  to  the  extent  Dr.  Bell  contemplated. 

6260.  The  pupil-teachers  are  not  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion 
existing  in  other  schools  ? — Perhaps  not. 

6261.  But  monitors  are  occasionally  employed  by  the  masters  ? — Yes. 

6262.  Is  there  no  special  objection  to  that? — No. 

6263.  What  is  the  position  of  the  masters?  Has  the  head  master  any 
authority  over  the  others? — There  is  no  head  master  in  the  academy. 
There  are  only  masters  for  the  various  departments,  and  no  one  has 
ascendency  over  the  others. 

6264.  Are  the  fees  paid  to  the  trustees  ?— Yes  ;  the  clerk  to  the  trust 
collects  the  fees,  and  pays  the  teachers  their  salaries. 

6265.  Do  you  think  your  present  system  better  than  to  give  authority 
to  one  head  master?— We  tried  that  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  did  not 
work.  We  appointed  a  rector.  The  system  was  set  agoing  in  opposition 
to  my  view  of  the  matter. 
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6266.  Mr.  Sellar. — Did  you  give  the  rector  the  appointment  of  the 
under  masters  ? — ^No. 

6267.  Nor  the  power  to  dismiss  them  ? — No. 

6268.  You  keep  that  m  your  own  hands? — Yes. 

6269.  Then  his  authority  was  not  omnipotent  by  any  means? — ^No. 
He  had  control  over  the  academy,  and  made  reports  to  the  trustees. 

6270.  But  he  had  not  supreme  control  over  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers  ? — No.  There  is  no  head  master  in  the  academy  now  ; 
the  teachers  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  trustees. 

6271.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  equality  is  the  best? — I 
think  so.  It  has  done  remarkably  well.  I  beheve  there  is  no  academy 
in  the  kingdom  superior  in  point  of  efficiency  to  the  Madras  Academy  of 
Cupar. 

6272.  You  are  aware  that  the  English  system  is  to  make  the  head 
master  all-powerful  over  the  other  masters  ? — Yes. 

6273.  Are  you  aware  that  the  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Merchant 
Company  schools  and  the  Fettes  College  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  such 
was  the  case. 

6274.  You  did  not  give  it  a  complete  trial? — We  gave  it  a  complete  trial. 

6275.  You  did  not  give  the  head  master  the  appointment  of  the  under 
masters  ? — ^No. 

6276.  Then  it  was  not  so  complete  a  trial  as  it  has  got  here  and  in 
England  ?— No. 

6277.  The  Chaiiinan. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  pubhc  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  session  ? — There  is  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
clergy  and  the  conspicuous  citizens  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  those 
who  are  interested  in  educational  matters,  are  invited  to  attend.  The 
various  classes  are  examined  at  different  hours  specified  in  a  programme 
drawn  out  beforehand,  and  go  through  the  ordinary  routine. 

6278.  But  there  is  no  examiner  appomted  for  the  purpose? — No. 

6279.  The  classes  are  examined  by  the  masters? — Yes,  and  by  those 
who  may  come  forward  to  do  so.  Provost  Hood. — We  have  frequently 
had  gentlemen  from  a  considerable  distance,  such  as  Dr.  Lees  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  was  requested  at  last  meeting  to  conduct  the  examinations, 
and  was  paid  his  expenses,  and  some  others  besides,  as  Dr.  M'Laren  of 
Kemback. 

6280.  Mr.  Sellar. — Did  he  report  to  the  trustees  ? — Verbally ;  and  his 
report  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  this  way,  that  he  spoke  at  the 
meeting  immediately  after  the  examination,  the  speeches  at  which  are 
pubhshed  in  the  local  papers. 

6281.  And  the  report  was  comphmentary  ? — Yes,  very.  Dr.  Cochrane. 
— It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  some  gentle- 
man of  eminence.  I  remember  Professor  Pillans  examining  in  Latin ; 
and  I  may  also  mention  the  names  of  Professor  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Veitch 
as  having  assisted  us  repeatedly  on  such  occasions. 

6282.  You  are  aware  that  some  years  ago  the  Government  inspector's 
reports  were  not  favourable  to  the  Kirkgate  school  ? — Provost  Hood. — I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  they  were  very  unfavourable.  JDr.  Cochrane. 
— I  believe  the  reason  was  that  the  teacher  was  then  not  in  good  health. 
The  same  teacher  is  there  still,  but  he  is  now  strong  and  robust,  and  I 
think  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  exceedingly  good. 

6283.  Are  the  Government  inspector's  reports  now  favourable? — 
Provost  Hood. — Much  more  favourable.  I  may  also  state  that  the 
class  of  scholars  who  attend  the  school  are  very  irregular  in  their  atten- 
dance, and  receive  no  attention  from  the  parents  as  a  rule.  They  just  do 
as  they  like. 
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Rev.  Dr.       6284.  Are  those  the  scholars  who  pay  the  low  fees? — Yes. 
'^°and'^°       6285.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  improve  the  attendance  if  the  fees  were 
Provost    raised? — It  is  sui^posed  that  changing  the  mode  of  payment  from  weekly 
Hood.     to  monthly  has  improved  the  attendance.    The  teacher  says  they  attend 
much  better  than  before. 

6286.  Have  you  appointed  an  ofiScer  to  enforce  the  compulsory  section 
of  the  Education  Act? — The  School  Board  have  done  so. 

6287.  Have  you  had  to  take  action  in  regard  to  any  of  his  reports  ? — 
No;  in  fact,  the  School  Board  are  just  at  a  loss  where  to  send  the 
children,  the  Ku'kgate  school  is  so  full. 

6288.  You  want  additional  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

6289.  Have  the  School  Board  taken  means  to  provide  additional 
accommodation? — No;  they  are  insisting  that  Bell's  trust  should  fur- 
nish the  additional  accommodation, 

6290.  In  order  to  save  the  rates? — Dr.  Cochrane. — Precisely;  for  no 
other  object. 

6291.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  out  of  Bell's  trust  you  could  supply  a 
complete  system  of  education,  elementary  and  higher? — Yes,  certainly. 
Provost  Hood. — I  think  it  could  be  done  for  all  classes.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  trustees  could  do  that  and  build  the  schools  as  well. 

6292.  Do  you  think  the  School  Board  should  rate  the  burgh  to  build 
a  school  ? — Dr.  Coch'ane. — If  they  would  do  that,  we  would  undertake 
the  education.  Provost  Hood. — The  members  of  our  School  Board  are 
very  much  divided.  1  am  sorry  to  say  the  majority  are  against  me,  and 
they  say — '  We  want  the  buildings  which  the  town  furnished  to  the 
Madras  trustees,  and  which  they  have  retained  so  long.  We  hold  they 
belong  to  the  School  Board  now,  and  that  will  save  us  assessing  the 
burgh  for  school  buildings.' 

6293.  They  wish  to  take  possession  of  the  Madras  School  ? — Possession 
of  the  School-hill,  as  they  call  it.  I  may  state  that  on  one  side  there  is  a 
building  erected  by  Bell's  trustees  which  belongs  to  them  indisputably. 
On  the  other  side  there  are  buildings  which  belong  to  the  trustees,' used 
as  board-room,  etc.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  room  which  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a  theatre.  The  Town  Council  gave  that  to  the  trustees, 
and  the  School  Board  now  claim  it  as  falling  to  them  under  the  Act. 

6294.  Have  you  any  bui'saries? — None.    We  have  a  bursary  be- 
■    longing  to  the  burgh,  but  not  in  connection  with  the  Bell  fund. 

6295.  And  you  have  none  to  the  Universities? — None. 

6296.  And  you  could  not  institute  bursaries,  if  you  had  the  power,  as 
well  as  keep  up  the  higher  and  lower  education  of  the  burgh? — We 
could  not,  with  our  present  funds. 

6297.  But  if  the  School  Board  rated  the  burgh  as  they  should  do  for 
elementary  education,  then  you  would  have  sufiBcient  funds  to  institute 
bursaries  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  school,  and  from  the  higher  school 
to  the  Universities? — Dr.  Cochrane. — I  would  rather  keep  the  money 
to  support  education  in  the  town  itself.  I  would  rather  add  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  than  take  the  funds  away  to  support  students  at 
the  Universities. 

6298.  It  has  never  been  under  your  consideration  to  have  a  graded 
system  of  schools  for  elementary  education  and  secondary  education,  with 
bursaries  leading  on  to  the  University  ? — Practically  it  is  that.  I  think 
that  in  the  higher  school  we  have  everything  fitted  for  that  purpose.  In 
point  of  fact,  my  own  son  was  educated  exclusively  at  the  Madras 
Academy.  He  went  on  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  took  several 
prizes ;  and  after  passing  through  it  he  stood  liis  examination  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  passed  second  on  the  list  for  his  year.   He  is 
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uot  the  only  example.    A  son  of  Dr.  Mackie  did  the  same ;  and  the  two    Rev.  Dr. 
Wallaces  went  to  Oxford.  ^°ami''^^ 
G299.  But  there  are  uo  bursaries  to  help  on  the  poor,  as  links  be-  Provoat 
tween  the  school  and  the  University  ? — There  is  abundance  of  bursaries  Hood, 
in  the  University.    We  have  uo  bursary  but  the  town's,  which  is  of  small 
amount,  and  it  is  to  St.  Andrews  University. 

6300.  How  do  the  scholars  go  from  the  Kirkgate  school  up  to  the 
higher? — If  there  is  any  scholar  in  the  lower  school  who  shows  any 
power,  he  is  transferred  to  the  higher. 

6301.  And  the  fees  paid  for  him  in  the  higher? — Yes;  it  is  done 
gratuitously.  We  have  power  to  give  gratuitous  education  to  those 
children. 

6302.  And  you  have  exercised  that  power  ? — Yes  ;  again  and  again. 
At  our  very  last  meeting  we  voted  two  boys  to  the  higher  school. — 
Provost  Hood. — That  was  more  on  account  of  poverty  of  the  mother  than 
on  account  of  merit.  She  came  and  pleaded  that  we  should  send  her 
children  to  the  higher  school,  which  we  did,  and  charged  lower  fees. 

6303.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Are  there  many  instances  of  your  doing  that 
for  boys  of  merit  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — A  good  many. 

6304.  Are  there  some  yearly? — Yes;  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
receive  a  good  report  from  the  teachers,  and  encourage  them  in  that  way. 
'  6305.  With  a  view  of  promoting  the  boys? — Yes. 

6306.  The  buildings  which  the  School  Board  Avish  to  take  over  from 
you  were,  I  understand,  given  you  by  the  Town  Council  at  one  time  ? — 
Yes.  Provost  Hood. — With  a  qualification.  The  Town  Council  could 
not  give  away  the  property  of  the  burgh,  but  they  said  to  Dr.  Bell's 
trustees,  '  You  have  the  use  of  them ;  we  will  not  seek  to  deprive  you  of 
them.' 

6307.  It  was  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  '  given '  that  the 
buildings  came  from  the  burgh  ? — No. 

6308.  And  the  expense  of  erecting  them  had  come  out  of  the  Common 
Good  of  the  burgh? — The  original  purchase  of  the  property  had  been 
made  by  the  burgh. 

6309.  You  admit  it  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  the  property  of  the  rate-  * 
payers,  for  whom  the  School  Board  are  claiming  it? — Yes.  Br. 
Cochrane. — That  was  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  repairs  have  all  been 
paid  for  by  Bell's  trust. 

6310.  These  repairs  have  been  required  from  time  to  time.  But  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  quarter  from  which  the  buildings  came  is  the  quarter 
that  would  be  relieved  by  the  non-exactment  of  the  rate? — Provost 
Hood. — Perfectly  so. 

6311.  Have  you  ever  considered  this  other  question.  How  far  you 
might  dispense  with  giving  any  elementary  education  from  the  trust,  and 
require  such  instruction  to  be  given  from  the  rates  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — I 
would  rejoice  in  that.  Provost  Hood. — I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  that. 
Dr.  Cochrane. — Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  see  Bell's  trust 
entirely  devoted  to  higher  education. 

6312.  And  the  elementary  education  provided  for  in  terms  of  the 
recent  Education  Act? — Yes,  precisely  so. 

6313.  You  would  think  that  a  right  thing  to  do,  looking  to  the  fact 
that  when  Dr.  Bell  made  his  bequest  there  was  no  such  provision  as  has 
been  made  by  the  recent  statute,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  such  a  provision  in  contemplation  ? — Yes. 

6314.  — You,  Provost  Hood,  differ? — Provost  Hood.—l  do,  and  on  this 
ground,  that  Dr.  Bell  left  that  endowment  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Cupar,  both  poor  and  rich,  and  made  special  provision  for  the  children 
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of  the  poor,  and  I  should  think  it  very  great  injustice  indeed  to  take  this 
money  to  endow  a  school  for  the  ujjper  classes,  and  so  bring  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  ratepayers. 

6315.  You  must  not  think  that  I  point  at  taking  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  upper  classes.  The  question  is,  whether  the  money  can  usefully, 
and  with  propriety,  be  devoted  to  higher  education, — that  is  a  different 
thing  ? — So  it  is.  Dr.  Cochrane. — I  should  call  it  the  highest  education 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate  to  the  poorest  of  the  community.  Provost 
Hood. — But  very  few  of  that  class  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

6316.  — Do  you  not  think  that  the  numbers  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  it  would  be  very  greatly  increased  under  such  a  system — elementary 
education  provided  by  rates,  and  higher  education  on  cheap  terms  through 
such  endowments? — Dr.  Cochrane. — I  believe  it  would.  A  ploughman 
would  be  delighted  to  see  his  son  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Euclid,  and 
getting  on  in  consequence  of  it.  Provost  Hood. — A  poor  man  could  not 
afford  to  keep  up  that  education.  If  you  found  the  pupils  provisions 
during  the  time  they  were  receivmg  education,  then  you  might  expect 
them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

6317.  I  propose  hardly  to  find  them  in  provisions,  but  to  give  them 
such  bursaries  as  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  during  the 
time  of  their  education? — That  would  go  far. 

6318.  I  imply  that  as  part  of  the  system? — But  the  poor  man  is  nftt 
able  to  keep  his  son  such  a  length  of  tune  at  the  academy  as  to  give  him 
a  good  education. 

6319.  But  look  at  it  in  this  way  :  The  poor  man  gets  hia  elementary 
education  under  the  statute.  If  he  is  not  able  to  gain  more  for  himself, 
he  is  probably  better  to  have  no  more,  and  to  go  on  to  some  ordinary 
trade.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  can  by  his  abihties  get  more,  we  have, 
under  such  a  system  as  I  was  indicating,  bursaries  and  other  benefactions 
to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  highest  education  in  this  country. 
He  gets  all  that  out  of  your  funds,  and  do  you  think  that  such  a  system 
can  truly  be  described  as  taking  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich?— Dr. 
Cochrane. — I  would  rejoice  m  such  a  system,  but  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  be  effected.    I  do  not  expect  to  see  it. 

6320.  Why  ? — Because  there  is  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  general 
population  of  Cupar,  that  instead  of  raising  the  education  to  the  highest 
teaching,  they  think  you  should  bring  it  down  to  the  lowest. 

6321.  Then  it  was  an  apprehension  of  that  kind  which  led  you  in  your 
former  answer  to  oppose  the  popularizing  of  the  trust  ? — Yes. 

6322.  The  Chairman.— Is  any  time  set  apart  for  religious  education  ?— 
Not  any  specific  time. 

6323.  The  time-table  you  have  given  us  does  not  lead  us  to  understand 
at  what  time  religious  instruction  is  given,  or  whether  there  is  any  arrange- 
ment for  its  bemg  given  at  any  time.    Is  that  left  entirely  to  the  masters  ? 

 Provost  Hood. — I  understand  that  the  schools  are  opened  with  prayer 

in  the  morning,  but  I  am  not  aware  at  what  time  they  read  the  New 
Testament.  Dr.  Cochrane. —  These  matters  of  detail  are  left  to  the 
teachers. 

6324.  You  have  no  time-table  such  as  is  required  under  the  uovern- 
ment  code  ?— No,  nothing  of  the  kmd. 

6325.  In  Dr.  Bell's  trust  it  is  said  that  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  instructing  the  scholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion  ?— 

That  is  done.  .,.     ,        •     xi  x 

6326.  And  then  he  followed  it  up  in  his  trust  disposition  by  saying  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read  daily,  and  no  child  should  be  required  to  learn 
any  Catechism  or  religious  formulary.   Is  the  Shorter  Catechism  taught 
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at  a  time  when  a  child  can  easily  absent  himself  if  the  jjarents  object  to  Eev.  Dr. 
such  teaching  ? — Yes.    There  is  no  compulsion  used.  Cochrano 

6327.  If  it  is  taken  at  a  hajD-hazard  time  the  child  cannot  easily  go  Provost 
away,  whereas  at  a  particularly  specified  time  he  can.    I  want  to  know  Hood, 
what  arrangement  you  make  with  a  view  to  that  ? — I  believe  that  when 

the  Catechism  class  meets,  the  children  who  have  a  feeling  upon  the  matter 
are  employed  otherwise  by  the  master. 

6328.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  of  children  absenting  themselves 
from  that  particular  class  ? — I  have  seen  one  or  two  occasionally  retiring. 

6329.  And  you  give  instructions  to  the  masters  not  to  enforce  the 
Catechism  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  well  understood. 

6330.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Supposing  a  very  meritorious  boy  were  coming 
into  Cupar  from  the  country,  would  you  consider  him  a  fit  person  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  your  higher  school  ? — Decidedly. 

6331.  I  am  assuming  that  he  had  to  live  in  or  near  Cupar, — near  enough 
to  walk  to  school  every  day  ? — My  opinion  is  that  he  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered a  fit  subject. — Provost  Hood. — We  consider  ourselves  bound,  in  the 
event  of  his  living  in  the  parish,  which  extends  three  miles  on  the  one  side, 
to  give  his  case  fair  consideration,  and  to  give  him  every  encouragement ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  trustees  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  educate 
from  Dr.  Bell's  fund  a  boy  belonging  to  another  parish.  Such  would  be 
my  feelings,  seeing  that  Dr.  Bell  has  destined  this  fund  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Cupar.  Dr.  Cochrane. — So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  has  been  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  to  encourage  education. 

6332.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  very  nearly  half  of  the  pupils 
educated  at  the  Madras  Academy  do  not  belong  to  the  burgh  ? — There 
is  a  number,  but  nothing  hke  that  by  any  means. 

6333.  What  is  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  burgh  ? — 800  odds. 

6334.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  getting  education  in  Cupar  ? — 
Perhaps  about  150  more. 

6335.  A  return  given  us  to-day  showed  that  the  number  of  children 
between  five  and  thirteen  was  857,  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll 
was  1439,  and  that  the  attendance  was  1323,  showing  that  you  draw 
largely  from  the  country  ? — Provost  Hood. — There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
that  statement.    Dr.  Cochrane. — It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me. 

6336.  Supposing  that  to  be  correct,  it  shows  that  you  do  not  confine 
the  benefits  of  the  Bell  trust  to  the  parish  of  Cupar,  but  that  you  draw 
from  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

6337.  The  explanation  given  was,  that  some  were  over  thirteen,  and 
others  were  drawn  from  the  country  ? — Provost  Hood. — There  is  a  very 
considerable  number  over  13,  and  there  is  also  a  number  from  the  country; 
but  such  a  number  as  you  have  mentioned  is  amazing. 

6338.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — Dr.  Cochrane. — No,  I  cannot  say  there  is  any 
other.  ^  ^ 

[^Adjourned.'] 


NOTE  APPENDED  BY  DR.  COCHRANE. 

1.  There  is  no  burgh  school  in  Cupar,  and  there  has  not  been  for  about  fifty 
years.  During  the  whole  existence  of  the  Bell  trust,  that  is,  for  upwards  of 
torty  years,  the  Town  Council  have  never  interfered  in  tlie  inanagenieut  of  the 
academy. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  now  used  for  school  purposes,  and  they  are 
very  extensive,  have  been  all  along  dealt  with  by  the  trustees  as  their  exclusive  . 
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Eev.  Dr.  property.  Indeed,  it  was  they  who,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  otherwise, 
Cocbrftne.  raised  the  money  in  order  to  build  them ;  and  that  money  was  got  on  the 
— '-  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bell  trust.  The 
only  relic  of  the  ancient  burgh  school  became  ruinous,  and  was  altogether 
swept  away  many  years  ago.  A  building,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Academy, 
and  erected,  I  believe,  by  private  subscriptions  and  not  out  of  town  funds, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bell  trust  when  they  entered  upon  office,  and 
has  been  used  by  thein  ever  since ;  but  it  has  been  so  frequently  altered, 
patched,  and  repau-ed,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  over  again  at 
the  expense  of  the  trustees. 

3.  The  Kirkgate  school  has  an  attendance  of  about  240  children,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  classes  in  the  town.  A  first-rate  education  is  given  there  by 
a  male  and  a  female  teachers  and  assistants,  but  the  school  fees  exacted  fall 
short,  by  more  than  one-half,  of  the  expenses ;  and  as  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  out  of  the  Bell  trust  funds,  I  submit  that  the  trustees  are  therein  actmg 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Bell's  recommendation  anent  cheap  education  for  the 

poorer  classes.    .  . 

4.  The  trustees  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visitmg  and  examining  the 
various  departments  of  the  academy.  This  is  required  in  Dr.  Bell's  deed.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  summer  examination  in  the  month  of  July,  there  has 
always  been  a  spring  examination  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  until  last  spring 
the  trustees  were  always  met  and  aided  by  a  deputation  from  the  Presbytery  of 
the  bounds.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  understanding  that  tlie  lay  members  of 
the  trust  shall  pay  special  attention  to  the  financial  part  of  its  business,  and 
the  clerical  to  the  educational.  This  very  natural  division  of  labour  has  been 
of  much  benefit  to  the  institution. 

5.  From  all  these  facts  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Madras  Academy  ot 
Cupar  is  simply  an  endowed  school— a  school  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bell.  And  so  well  has  it  been  managed,  so  carefully  have  its 
resources  been  husbanded,  that,  practically,  the  whole  education  of  the  town  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  They  provide  for  the  instruction  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  classes ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  operation  of 
either  the  late  Education  Act  or  of  any  new  one  should  disturb  a  system  which 
is  working  so  well  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 
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PRESENT — 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Sellar. 
Mr.  Ramsay. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gunn,  Sir  Andrew  Orr,  Sheriff  Monro,  Mr.  Haig, 
Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  Dollar,  exammed. 

6339.  The  Chairman.— Yon  are  trustees  of  the  Dollar  Institution  ?— 
Eev.  Mr.  Gvnn.—'We  are.    I  am  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  board  of 

6340 '  And  yon  appear  here  to-day  as  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  other  trustees  1—Yes  ;  reserving,  I  suppose,  the  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion.  ,   t  i       j.  j 

6341.  You  made  no  suggestions,  in  reply  to  the  schedule  sent  to  you, 
as  to  any  changes  yon  proposed  in  the  government  of  tl^e  institution  ?- 
The  reply  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  head  master,  and  trans- 
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mittecl  by  bini,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by  the  trnstees. 
In  my  capacity  as  clerk,  I  sent  answers  to  certain  queries  addressed  to 
me,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed, 

0342.  You  have  read. the  queries  that  were  addressed  to  you.  Have 
you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  any  portions  of  the  inquiry, 
either  as  to  the  present  management  of  the  trust,  or  any  suggestions  for 
its  improvement  ? — I  think  there  are  three  points  in  the  letter  of  the 
secretary : — the  constitution,  the  administration,  and  the  organization  of 
the  institution.  The  constitution  of  the  trust  is  explained  at  length  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament : — '  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  October  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  said  Andrew 
Myhie,  the  present  mmister  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  and  the  said  John 
Tait,  Robert  Haig,  and  Robert  Maxton,  the  present  elders  of  the  said 
parish,  and  now  the  acting  trustees  of  the  charity  or  school,  and  the 
minister  and  elders  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  parish  of  Dollar ;  the 
Reverend  Peter  Balfour,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Clackmannan,  and  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Brown,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Alva,  both  in  the 
presbytery  of  Stirhng,  within  which  presbytery  the  jDarish  of  Dollar  is 
situated  j  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Vice-I;ieutenant,  Convener,  and  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan, and  the  patron  of  the  said  parish  of  Dollar,  all  for  the  time 
being ;  and  two  persons  standing  upon  the  roll  of  Parhamentary  elec^ 
tors  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  quaUfied  and  elected  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned ;  and  also  such  heritors  of  the  said  parish  as  are  assessed  for 
parochial  burdens  upon  a  real  rent  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  yearly 
within  the  said  county,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  the 
trustees  for  the  said  charity  or  school.' 

6343.  How  many  trustees  are  there  under  the  last  quaUfication? — I 
make  out  17,  but  I  think  that  two  of  the  17  have  a  double  qualification. 
For  example.  Sir  Andrew  Orr  has  the  qualification  of  patron  of  the 
parish,  and  also  of  heritor. 

6344.  How  are  the  Parliamentary  electors  chosen  ? — They  are  chosen 
in  the  manner  explained  in  clause  5  of  the  Act, — on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  parish  schoolhouse.  There  are  two 
trustees  so  appointed,  and  they  hold  office  for  five  years,  if  they  remain 
so  long  on  the  register  of  Parliamentary  electors. 

6345.  What  is  the  total  number  of  the  trustees? — At  the  present 
moment  I  think  there  are  30. 

0346.  Is  your  opinion  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust? — To 
a  certain  extent  it  is — not  altogether. 

6347.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  numerous? — I  am  inchned  to  think 
they  are  rather  numerous. 

6348.  Do  the  trustees  attend  pretty  regularly  ? — Sometimes  the  meet- 
ings are  not  well  attended.  Occasionally  we  have  what  we  consider  a 
pretty  full  meeting— 20.  We  never  have  anything  hke  30,  the  whole 
number. 

6349.  But  when  any  important  question  arises,  then  you  have  a  full 
attendance  ? — 1  should  think  that  on  an  important  occasion  there  will  be 
from  20  to  23  present. 

6350.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trust  ? — I  thmk  the  ex  officio  trustees  are,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, very  well  quahfied  gentlemen.  The  representative  trustees,  of  whom 
there  are  eight— four  from  the  kirk-session,two  from  the  Presbytery  of  Stir- 
ling, and  two  from  the  Parliamentary  electors — are  all  good  and  excellent 
trustees;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  present  on  the  roll 
under  the  property  qualification  clause,  I  think  that  they  are  all  well  qualified 
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to  act  as  trustees  of  the  school.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  pro- 
perty qualification  clause  is,  that  a  very  large  addition  might  be  made 
any  day  to  the  trust,  because  counsel  have  given  an  opinion  to  the  trustees 
that  any  amount  of  heritable  subjects  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,  no  matter 
how  small,  constitutes  a  heritor.  There  is  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  possessed  of  £200  yearly  value  in  the  county,  and  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  purchase  the  smallest  amount  of  heritable  subjects  in  the  parish 
of  Dollar,  because  that  seems  to  constitute  a  heritor.  My  objection  is 
not  at  all  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  on  the  roll,  but  to  the  possible 
operation  of  the  clause— that  a  very  great  number  of  trustees  might  any 
day  be  added  to  the  list, 

6351.  You  do  not  think  any  inconvenience  has  hitherto  arisen  from  the 
large  numbers  of  which  the  trust  consists  ? — I  should  rather  decline  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

6352.  Is  that  from  any  delicacy  towards  your  brother  trustees,  or 
from  not  having  matured  your  own  views  on  the  subject  ? — My  own  views 
are  tolerably  clear,  but  I  should  not  like  to  give  expression  to  any  opinion 
that  might  be  considered  as  reflecting  on  my  co-trustees,  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  all  the  gentlemen  at  present  on  the  roll  seem  to  be 
well  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

6353.  Mr.  Bamsay. — Your  objection  is  rather  prospective  than  to  the  ex- 
istmg  constitution  of  the  trust? — Yes;  the  possible  operation  of  the  clause. 

6354.  No  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  clause 
heretofore,  from  the  numbers  being  unduly  large  ? — There  was  one  occa- 
sion I  think  I  might  be  justified  in  referring  to.  It  occurred  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  a  teacher  was  about  to  be  appointed.  I  think 
four  gentlemen  quaUfied  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and  certain  doubts 
were  expressed  by  some  members  of  the  then  board  as  to  whether  these 
gentlemen  had  actually  attained  the  quaUfication  of  heritors  in  the  parish 
of  Dollar.  The  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken  on  that  point,  and  it  was 
to  this  effect,  that  all  that  was  required  to  constitute  *a  heritor  in  the 
parish  was  the  possession  of  any  amount,  no  matter  how  small,  of  herit- 
able subjects ;  so  if  a  gentleman  possess  the  smallest  bit  of  laud  in  the 
parish  of  Dollar  and  £200  yearly  value  in  the  county,  he  is  a  trustee. 

6355.  They  must  be  assessed  in  the  county  for  parish  bui'dens  on  £200 
a  year  ? — Yes ;  anywhere  in  the  county. 

6356.  Do  you  object  to  the  extension  of  this  to  the  county?— If  I  were 
to  give  my  own  views,  I  should  say  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Dollar, 
of  a  certain  respectable  amount  of  value,  should  be  elected. 

6357.  You  would  require  a  specified  amount  of  rent  as  a  quaUfication? 
—I  should  say  that  perhaps  half-a-dozen,  or  some  hmited  number,  should 
be  elected. 

6358.  The  Chairman.— Yon  have  stated  that  on  important  occasions 
there  is  a  large  attendance.  What  are  the  numbers  in  the  practice  of 
attending  when  you  have  a  large  meeting?— I  think  20  or  22  is  the  largest 
attendance  I  have  ever  witnessed  at  a  trustees'  meeting. 

6359.  And  what  sort  of  occasion  brought  that  very  large  attendance  ? 
 I  am  not  altogether  in  a  position  to  bo  able  to  answer  that  question. 

6360.  Will  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  business,  how 
often  the  trustees  meet?— There  are  three  statutory  meetings  in  the  year 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parhament. 

6361.  For  the  management  of  the  trust,  and  for  receiving  any  repre- 
sentations with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  school?— Just  so. 

6362  Are  you  ever  appealed  to  in  questions  affecting  the  discipbne  ol 
the  school?— Very  rarely.  That  has  only  occurred  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  my  experience. 
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6363.  At  these  statutory  naeetings  questions  arise  connected  with  the    Bev.  Mr. 
management  and  administration  of  the  trust ;  do  they  not  ?— At  these  ^°drew"^ 
statutory  meetings  the  chief  business  entered  upon  and  disposed  of  is  the  On-,  Sheriff 
rector's  report.    It  is  one  of  our  regulations  that  the  rector  shall  prepare  Monro,  Mr. 
and  lodge  with  the  clerk,  the  day  before  the  meeting,  a 'report  as  to  the  u^i^^y' 
state  of  the  school,  and  as  to  any  points  which  he  may  think  deservmg  of    and  Mr.' 
the  consideration  of  the  trustees.    We  take  that  business  first,  and  out  of  Gn^son. 
the  report  there  generally  emerges  the  larger  portion  of  the  business. 
Sometimes  we  have  apphcations  from  pupils  for  bursaries,  and  applications 
remitted  from  committees  of  the  trust  for  cheaper  education. 

6364.  Do  you  mean  for  lower  fees? — Yes,  in  special  cases. 

6365.  Does  the  Dollar  trust  embrace  other  charities  besides  the 
academy  ? — No. 

6366.  Are  the  funds  entirely  devoted  to  the  school  or  academy  ? — Yes.  . 

6367.  Then  the  whole  of  the  income  set  down  in  the  accounts  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  school  is  the  income  of  the  property  of  the  Dollar  trust  ? 
— Yes,  the  income  from  dividends  and  one  or  two  other  sources. 

6368.  That  is  expended  in  maintaining  an  elementary  school  and  an 
academy  ? — Yes. 

6369.  Of  ^  which  the  elementary  pupils  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to 
those  m  the  academy? — ^There  is  a  junior  school  and  an  upper  school. 

6370.  And  the  junior  school  is  entirely  gratuitous  ? — ^No  ;  there  is  a 
scale  of  fees,  which  is  set  down  in  the  book  I  lodged  with  your  secretary. 
At  present  there  are  182  free  scholars  and  488  paying  scholars,  of  which 
last  number  107  belong  to  the  junior  school  and  381  to  the  upper.  There 
are  also  at  the  infant  school,  which  is  under  the  trust,  144  children  who  do 
not  pay.  And  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  there  is  a  school  'which 
belongs  to  the  trustees,  established  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  miners  of  Sheardale,  and  attended  at  present  by  42  free  scholars. 
Further,  there  are  evening  classes  in  winter  for  the  benefit  of  artisans 
working  during  the  day,  of  whom  25  are  in  attendance  this  year.  They 
do  not  pay,  but  they  deposit  half-a-crown  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
and  in  the  event  of  regularity  of  attendance  the  half-crown  is  returned  to 
them  at  the  end  ;  but  if  any  complaint  is  lodged  against  them,  and 
especially  if  they  have  been  irregular  in  attendance,  it  is  retained.  Putting 
all  these  together,  the  total  number  of  scholars  taught  at  Dollar  Academy 
is  881. 

6371.  Does  the  rule  as  to  the  children  of  parishioners  whose  income  is 
under  £50  a  year  receiving  gratuitous  education  apply  to  all  the  schools 
under  the  trust  ? — To  all  the  schools. 

6372.  How  is  that  income  estimated, — by  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parishioners  ? — *SVr  Andrew  On: — It  is  by  inquiry.  M?-. 
Gunn. — ^All  those  who  earn  their  Uving  by  manual  labour  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  education.  We  have  a  clause  in  our  regulations 
extending  those  benefits  to  the  children  of  all  parishioners  '  whose  income 
is  under  £50  a  year,  or  who,  bemg  bona  fide  working  men,  earn  their 
livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  not  from  profit  derived  from 
the  labour  of  others.' 

6373.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  parish  than  those  you  have 
mentioned  ? — ^No  others.  There  is  a  parish  school,  but  it  is  practically 
extinct. 

6374.  And  the  trust  embraces  the  whole  education  of  the  parish  ? — 
Yes. 

6375.  la  there  any  parish  schoolmaster  ? — Mr.  Jlaig. — Yes ;  there  are 
a  school  and  schoolmaster,  but  no  pupils. 

6376.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Has  he  had  no  pupils  for  a  number  of  years  ? — 
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He  had  a  few — perhaps  half  a  dozen.  Dr.  Lindsay. — There  were  20 
pupils  last  year  at  the  parish  school.  Mr.  Gibson. — But  none  for  many 
years  before. 

6877.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  a  School  Board  I—Mr  Gunn.— Yes, 

6378.  The  original  trust  was  '  for  the  benefite  of  a  charity  or  school  for 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Olackmanuan' ? — Yes. 

6379.  Are  there  any  gratis  pupils  from  the  shire,  independently  of  the 
parish  of  Dollar  ?— None. 

6380.  The  gratuitous  education  is  confined  entirely  to  those  in  the 
parish  ? — Yes. 

6381.  Do  you  consider  it  a  right  interpretation  of  the  deed  to  inter- 
pret as  the  poor  of  the  parish  all  those  engaged  in  manual  labour  ? — That 
is  the  interpretation  the  trustees  have  come  to  put  upon  it. 

6382.  And  they  have  acted  upon  that  ever  since  f — Yes. 

6383.  In  addition  to  that,  a  small  fee  is  talien  from  those  whose  income 
is  above  £50,  according  to  a  graduated  scale  ? — Yes, 

6384.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  pay  those  smaller 
fees? — About  50  pay  in  the  lowest  grade. 

6385.  Was  the  rule  established  by  the  authority  of  the  trustees,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parhament? — By  the  authority  of  the 
trustees. 

6386.  And  that  is  a  rule  which  has  always  been  acted  upon? — It  has 
always  been  acted  upon  during  my  experience  of  Dollar. 

6387.  Has  it  been  modified  from  time  to  tune? — Mr.  Haig. — The  fees 
have  been  subject  to  a  great  many  alterations. 

63§8.  Generally  by  way  of  reduction  to  those  connected  with  the 
parish? — Yes;  and  for  pupils  not  connected  with  the  parish  the  fees 
have  been  considerably  raised, — boarders  coming  into  the  parish,  for 
example. 

6389.  When  boarders  have  been  brought  in,  the  fees  have  been  raised? 
—Yes. 

6390.  What  do  you  mean  by  boarders? — Boys  boardmg  with  the 
masters  or  with  any  residenters  who  take  in  children  to  lodge  with  them 
and  send  them  to  the  school.  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  between  those 
who  come  to  Hve  in  the  parish  with  their  children  and  those  who  send 
them  to  board  with  other  people. 

6391.  Do  many  families  come  to  the  place  for  the  sake  of  education? 

 A  good  many;  because  after  three  years'  residence  in  Dollar  theu- 

children  get  admission  to  the  school  at  reduced  rates.  That  has  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of.  Mr.  Gumu— There  are  about  120  children 
whose  famiUes  pay  on  the  second  grade.  Mr.  Haig.— A  great  many  of 
those  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  parish  in  order  to  get  cheap 
education  for  their  children  also  take  in  boarders  to  their  houses,  who 
always  pay  the  highest  scale,  however  long  they  attend  the  school.  Mr. 
Qunn.—Bj  far  the  largest  proportion  of  fees  is  derived  from  boarders. 

6392.  I  do  not  think  you  have  stated  how  many  boarders  there  are? — 
About  320  pupils  pay  on  the  highest  scale.  That  number  is  partly  (but 
mostly)  made  up  of  boarders,  and  the  rest  are  the  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  who  have  come  into  the  parish,  but  have  not  yet  acquired  the  three 
years'  residential  qualification. 

6393.  Is  any  advantage  given  to  persons  connected  with  the  county  of 
Clackmannan  beyond  those  connected  with  any  other  comity  ?— None. 

6394.  Can  you  state  on  what  ground  the  trustees  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  give  special  advantages  to  those  who  come  in  to  reside  in  the 
parish,  as  compared  with  those  outside  of  it,  in  the  county?— I  thmk  it 
is  on  this  principle.    We  charge,  as  we  think,  pretly  heavily  for  the  first 
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three  years,  and  the  trustees  thiuk  that  at  the  expiry  of  three  years  these  ^l-J^^: 
parents  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  at  our  hands— that  they  have  ^^^^^ 
become,  as  it  were,  parishioners,  and  are  so  far  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Orr,  Sheriff 

John  M'Nabb'3  bequest,  .   .    „    .    .1  HLI^'Di"' 

6395.  But  John  M'Xabb's  bequest  had  reference  prmcipally  to  the  j^-^^^^^^l 

poor  of  the  parish,  without  favouring  one  class  over  another  m  the  and  Mr. 

academy'?— That  is  true;  but  the  trustees  origmally  acted  under  the  Gibson, 
opiuiou  of  eminent  counsel  that  it  was  within  their  power,  after  makmg 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  keeping  the  education  of  the  poor  before  them  ' 
as  a  primary  object,  to  admit  extra-parochial  pupHs  on  the  payment  of 

6*3 9  G.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  favourable  to  the  good  working  of 
the  system  of  gratuitous  instruction?— E or  my  part,  as  knowing  the 
families  in  the  parish— not  a  large  parish— and  knowing  the  personal 
means  of  the  parents  of  the  poor  children  who  are  receivmg  gratuitous 
instruction ;  although  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse,  as  people  don't  value 
very  much  what  they  get  for  nothmg,  still  I  cannot  say  that  in  the  parish 
I  have  witnessed  much  abuse  of  it.  ... 

6397.  Is  the  attendance  good?— Not  very  good.    Irregularity  of 
attendance  takes  place  mostly  amongst  the  free  scholars. 

6398.  Is  that  a  matter  which  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
trustees  ? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

6399.  By  the  rector?— Yes. 

6400.  But  it  has  not  led  the  trustees  to  introduce  any  change?— In 
the  matter  of  books.  It  maybe  explained  that  the  trustees  grant  not 
only  gratis  education,  but  gratis  books,  which  are  a  very  important  thing, 
for  they  sometimes  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  We  do  not  always  give 
free  books  when  we  give  free  education.  We  take  each  individual  case 
on  its  own  merits.  It  would  be  very  much  harder  on  the  people  to  pay 
for  books  than  for  schooling. 

6401.  But  your  rule  is  absolute  that  the  children  of  working  men  and 
those  who  have  not  £50  a  year  receive  free  education?— Yes. 

6402.  But  you  reserve  to  youi'self  the  question  whether  you  give  them 
books  besides  gratis  education  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Haz^.- Further,  there  is  an  , 
annual  grant  of  clothmg  generally  given  to  the  poorer  classes ;  and  the 
trustees  have  made  a  regulation  that  the  granting  not  only  of  books 
but  also  of  this  clothing  shall  depend  upon  the  regularity  with  which  the 
pupils  have  previously  attended  the  school— that  if  they  have  been  irregular 

in  attendance  one  year,  they  shah  not  get  any  part  of  the  annual  grant 
another  year. 

6403.  Does  the  rector  report  to  you  upon  the  attendance  ? — Yes. 

6404.  Is  there  a  time-table? — I  think  so. 

6405.  Not  a  time-table  that  is  exhibited  to  the  trustees  ?— No.  Mr. 
6^nn.— Each  individual  master  keeps  a  time-table  of  his  own  class,  and 
all  the  time-tables  are  submitted  to  the  head  master. 

6406.  Mr.  Eamsaj/.— Has  the  rule  been  observed?— Not  rigidly.  Cases 
are  brought  up  and  discussed. 

6407.  Mr.  Sellar.—lR  there  the  same  kregularity  at  Sheardale?— 
3Ir.  Haig. — They  attend  in  winter  and  go  away  in  summer.  At  the  infant 
school  there  is  regular  attendance,  but  then  no  good  is  to  be  got  by 
keeping  the  cliiklren  away ;  the  parents  are  rather  glad  to  get  them  out 
of  the  house. 

6408.  To  what  age  do  you  keep  them  there?— About  seven. 

6409.  The  Chairman.-— Yoxx  have  no  check  upon  the  attendance  of  the 
children  beyond  refusing  them  clothing  and  books  if  their  attendance  is 
irregular? — That  is  so. 
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6410.  Mr.  Ramsay. — And  in  practice  you  have  never  enforced  thai 
rule? — We  have,  in  a  few  cases. 

6411.  Has  the  rule  itself  been  practically  inoperative? — Yes,  with 
regard  to  the  great  proportion.  Dr.  Lindsay. — We  should  explain  that 
the  School  Board  have  lately  lent  their  officer  to  co-operate  with  us. 
The  result  of  co-operation  between  the  trustees  and  the  School  Board 
has  been  that  the  officer  reported  to  the  School  Board  on  Wednesday 
that  some  were  not  at  school,  and  he  has  received  instructions  to  enforce 
attendance  at  the  institution. 

6412.  Have  you  never  thought  that,  having  a  rule,  it  was  doing  the 
people  injustice  not  to  enforce  it? — Mr.  Haig. — They  always  brought 
forward  excuses,  and  the  trustees  generally  inclined  to  think  it  was  better 
to  continue  the  grant  so  as  to  try  to  get  the  children  to  attend  in  future, 
for  they  would  say  that  if  they  did  not  get  clothes  they  could  not  come. 

6413.  Practically  the  relaxing  of  your  rule  has  led  to  irregularity  ? — 
No ;  I  think  it  is  more  the  other  way.  Sir  Andrew  Orr. — I  think  the 
irregularity  is  more  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  children  get  employ- 
ment and  absent  themselves. 

6414.  Mr.  Sella}'. — Are  the  free  children  educated  with  the  paying 
children  ? — Mr.  Haig. — No  distinction  whatever  is  made. 

6415.  And  at  play? — The  playground  is  open  to  all.  Mr.  Gunn. — 
The  trustees  have  often  I'ecommended  that  a  kindly  feehng  between  the  two 
classes  of  pupils  should  be  encouraged,  because,  naturally,  the  free  scholars 
are  prone  to  think  that  the  academy  belongs  to  themselves,  and  have 
sometimes  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  pajang  ones.  Mr. 
Gibson. — There  is  very  little  of  that  now.  Mr.  Gunn. — There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  it  during  the  history  of  the  academy;  and  when  snow- 
balling begins,  you  will  find  what  sections  the  boys  divide  themselves  into. 

6416.  The  sections  are  constituted  of  the  free  and  the  paying  scholars  ? 
—Yes. 

6417.  il/r.  Ramsay. — That  is  practically  the  DoUarites  against  the 
aliens  ? — Yes. 

6418.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  consider  yourselves  precluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  trust  from  taking  fees  from  those  children  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay  ? — Mr.  Haig. — No.  Mr.  Gunn. — The  trustees  took  the 
opinion  of  counsel  on  this  point  at  the  beginning,  and  they  advised  us — '  We 
think  that  the  trustees  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  resolving  to 
establish  a  great  academy  or  seminary  of  education,  upon  a  scale  suited 
to  the  means  that  have  been  given  them  by  the  donor ;  and  that  in  this 
seminary  it  is  their  duty  to  estabhsh  teachers  of  all  such  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  likely  to 
attend  the  schools.' 

6419.  But  that  does  not  speak  of  the  extent  to  which  you  might  carry 
the  system  of  gratuitous  education  ? — They  say :  '  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  persons  entitled  to  demand  gratuitous  admission  into  the  school, 
are  those  only  who  come  within  the  legal  description  of  the  poor.,  and  who 
as  such  are  recognised  by  the  kirk-session  as  fit  objects  of  parochial 
charity,' — and  then  :  '  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  redound  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  establishment,  and  that  indeed  it  is 
essential  to  its  success,  that  the  various  classes  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  admission  of  scholars,  whether  natives  of  the  parish  or  occasional 
settlers ;  not  indeed  as  gratuitous  pupils,  but  on  payment  of  such  dues  to 
the  foundation,  or  fees  to  the  masters,  as  shall  be  found  reasonable,  and  as 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  regulated  by  the  trustees  themselves.' 

6420.  It  has  never  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  whether 
they  shoukl  take  fees  from  a  larger  number  of  the  children  ? — I  think  the 
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trustees  are  rather  disposed  to  rest  very  much  as  they  are.  Mr.  Haig. — 
lu  fact,  the  qualification  has  been  always  enlarging.  The  income  to 
which  free  education  was  hmited  was  at  first  £30,  then  it  was  raised  to 
£40,  and  now  it  is  £50. 

6421.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — I  think  the  limit  was  fixed  at  £30 
shortly  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  under  which  the  present 
board  sits.  About  1855  it  was  raised  to  £40,  and  I  think  about  1865 
it  was  fixed  at  £50. 

6422.  Do  many  working  people  come  into  the  parish  and  settle  there 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  cheap  education? — I  don't  think  so. 

6423.  And  it  does  not  add  to  the  population  in  that  respect? — Not 
much. 

6424.  At  the  meetings  of  trustees,  do  the  ex  officio  trustees  generally 
attend  equally  well  with  the  others  ? — Some  of  them  do.  Mr.  Gunn. — 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  never  attended  any  meeting  of  the  trust.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  Vice-Lieutenant  just  now,  but  Mr.  Bruce  of  Keunet 
used  to  attend  when  he  was  Vice-Lieutenant. 

6425.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Then  I  suppose  you  did  not  mean  at  the  outset  to 
express  approval  of  those  who  do  not  attend  ? — Well,  they  would  be  very 
excellent  men  if  they  attended. 

6426.  The  Chairman. — But  there  are  eight  trustees  representing  the 
presbytery  and  other  bodies  ? — Four  from  the  kirk-session,  two  from 
the  presbytery,  and  two  from  the  Parhamentary  electors. 

6427.  Are  they  regular  in  attendance? — Yes;  they  are  generally 
present.  Mr.  Haig. — I  think  you  may  say  of  the  ex  officio  trustees  that 
all  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  considerable  regularity  except 
two. 

6428.  The  lower  school  is  not  under  Government  inspection?^ — 
Mr.  Gunn. — It  has  recently  been  placed  by  the  trustees  under  Government 
inspection. 

6429.  Have  you  appHed  for  a  Government  grant? — Mr.  Haig. — We 
have  not  yet  done  so,  but  we  are  going  to  do  it, 

6430.  How  has  the  school  been  examined  hitherto  ? — Examiners  have 
been  appointed  at  the  end  of  each  session  to  examine  all  the  different 
schools.  Somethnes  the  examiners  have  been  got  from  the  Syndicate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  last  year  they  came  from  the  University 
of  Edmburgh.  For  the  lower  school  we  had  the  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  of  the  district. 

6431.  In  the  answer  to  the  19th  query,  you  say  that  you  have  several 
times  recommended  that  the  elementary  schools  should  be  put  under 
Government  inspection,  but  that  till  lately  the  trustees  have  been  averse 
to  putting  it  under  Government  inspection? — Mr.  Gunn. — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  aversion.  Mr.  Haig. — The  only  thing  was,  that  we  never 
saw  any  special  advantage  in  getting  it. 

6432.  But  you  recognise  the  advantage  now  by  adopting  this  rule  ? — 
Yes.  Sir  Andreio  Orr. — ^There  was  a  feeling  that  we  did  not  come  within 
the  rule,  and  were  not  entitled  to  the  money. 

6433.  Examiners  examine  the  elementary  schools  as  well  as  the 
academy  ?—il/r.  Gunn. — Last  year  we  had  H.M.  Inspector  to  examine 
the  lower  school,  and  gentlemen  were  sent  from  the  Local  Examinations 
Board  of  Edinburgh  University  to  examine  the  other  departments. 

6434.  Some  of  the  masters  keep  boarders  ? — Almost  all  do. 

6435.  The  houses  are  not  built  by  the  trustees  for  the  purpose? — Yes ; 
I  think  they  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of 
boarders. 

6436.  The  masters  who  take  in  boarders  are  masters  who  have  houses 
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belonging  to  the  trust  ? — Yes.  There  are  only  seven  houses  belonging 
to  the  trust,  and  these  are  occupied  by  seven  of  the  masters,  the  others 
taking  houses  for  themselves. 

G437.  Are  there  any  bursaries  connected  with  the  mstitution?— There 
are  generally  four  to  meritorious  lads,  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the 
University. 

6438.  How  are  they  selected? — Mainly,  in  fact  I  think  exclusively,  on 
the  principles  of  merit.  Mr.  Ilaig.— The  regulations  put  it  in  this  form  : 
'  Four  bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each,  and  tenable  for 
four  years,  are  also  provided  for  those  free  scholars,  who,  having  gone 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  upper  school,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Principal,  likely  to  profit  by  an  attendance  at  one  of  the  established 
universities.'  In  the  event  of  there  not  being  four  properly-qualified 
free  scholars,  the  trustees  reserve  hberty  to  grant  a  bursary  to  any 
deservmg  pupil  in  the  lowest  paying  grade. 

6439.  Mr.  Sellar.— There  is  no  examination  ?— No,  the  Prmcipal's  re- 
port is  held  as  sufficient. 

6440.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  bursaries  in  the  lower  school  to 
assist  those  who  may  wish  to  carry  on  their  education  in  the  upper 
school ?—Xone  in  the  lower  school;  but  whenever  they  enter  the  upper 
school,  they  have  the  prospect  of  a  scholarship  provided  the  Principal 
thinks  they  are  likely  to  gam  advantage  by  going  through  the  whole 
curriculum.  The  rule  is,  'The  trustees,  being  anxious  that  no  free 
scholar  who  evinces  superior  ability  should  be  obliged  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  higher  education,  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Principal  a  certain  number  ,  of  scholarships,  to  be  conferred  on  those 
who,  after  attending  the  upper  school  for  the  first  year,  appear  Ukely  to 
go  through  the  remaining  four  years  of  the  curriculum  with  profit  and 
distinction.  The  annual  value  of  these  scholarships  is  fixed  on  an  in- 
creasing scale,  commencing  with  £4  for  the  first  year,  and  rising  to  -  £G 
for  the  second,  £8  for  the  third,  and  £10  for  the  fourth.' 

6441.  Mr.  Sellar.—Kaye  they  to  pay  fees?— No,  they  are  free  scholars. 

6442.  The  Chairma7i.— Selected  on  the  report  of  the  Principal?— Yes. 

6443.  Without  any  special  exammation  f  — They  have  to  attend  the 
upper  school  for  the  first  year,  and  it  depends  on  how  they  get  on  the  first 
year  whether  he  recommends  them  for  the  scholarships  or  not. 

6444.  Mr.  Sellar.— With  regard  to  the  University  bursaries,  is  profi- 
ciency iu  the  same  subjects  necessary  as  for  the  scholarships?—!  think  the 
subjects  are  classics  and  mathematics.  _  _ 

6445.  Can  you  trace  any  of  these  bursars  after  they  leave  the  mstitu- 
tion  ?~YeB  One  of  them  carried  off  the  Tyndal  Bruce  bursary  at  St. 
Andrews  last  year,  and  there  is  another  who  has  done  very  well  at  that 
University.    Mr.  Gunn.— Not  many  go  to  the  University. 

6446.  Do  not  these  bursaries  induce  them  to  go  ?— They  will  not  stay 
lono-  at  the  school,  for  they  have  to  go  into  commercial  hfe. 

6°447.  Was  the  man  who  carried  off  the  Tyndal  Bruce  bursary  a  free 

scholar?— Yes.  „        ^      •     •  vi„ 

6448.  The  Chairman.— Ras  the  master  fuU  authority  to  mamtain  the 
discipline  of  the  school  without  appeal  to  the  trustees  ?— Full  authority. 

6449.  Can  he  dismiss  a  scholar?— No  ;  he  can  only  suspend  him. 

6450.  Is  there  any  instance  of  dismissing  a  scholar  ?—Yery  rarely. 
There  is  only  one  within  ten  years.  _  „  .  , 

6451-  Mr.  Ramsay.— Like  the  other  rule,  it  is  practically  inoperative?— 

But  the  discipline  is  good.  .   .  n.  , 

6452  The  Chairman.— lUs  the  head  master  power  to  inflict  any  ordinary 
punishment  without  referring  to  the  trustees  ?-Yes,  he  has  full  power. 
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6453.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  first  to  the  ti'Ustees  on  questions  of 
discipline  ? — ^No  complaints  have  been  brought  to  us. 

6454.  Are  the  under-masters  appointed  by  the  trustees  ? — They  are. 

6455.  Then  the  Principal  has  no  authority  over  the  subordinate  mas- 
ters ? — Yes.  He  has  to  see  that  they  are  attentive  to  theif  duties,  and 
that  they  attend  to  the  programme  sketched  out  by  hhnself. 

6456.  Mr.  Ravismj. — Can  he  dismiss  themf — No.  Mr.  Haig. — He  may 
suspend  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then  take  steps  for  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees.  Sometimes  he  may  be  specially  instructed  to  appoint  an 
assistant,  but  he  appoints  none  of  the  regular  staff  of  masters. 

6457.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  any  complaint  against  a  master, 
do  the  trustees  inquire  specially  into  the  case,  or  accept  the  statement  of 
the  Principal? — They  vi^ould  make  special  inquiry  themselves.  In  the 
event  of  anything  of  the  kind  happening,  the  Principal  is  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  clerk,  who  is  instructed  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meet- 
ing, which  can  be  done  on  ten  days'  notice. 

6458.  But  the  Principal  can  suspend? — He  can  suspend  until  the 
meeting  takes  the  subject  into  consideration. 

6459.  Have  cases  occurred  in  which  this  has  been  done? — Yery  seldom; 
it  has  been  once  done  by  the  present  Principal. 

6460.  Mr.  Sdlar. — How  many  meetings  besides  the  statutory  meet- 
ings do  you  generally  hold  each  year  ? — Mr.  Gunn. — There  are  monthly 
meetings  of  the  finance  committee. 

6461.  How  many  committees  are  there? — There  is  a  finance  committee, 
and  a  hbrary  committee ;  and  in  cases  of  emergency  there  is  power  to 
call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  on  ten  days'  notice. 

6462.  What  is  the  procedure  at  statutory  meetings  ? — The  first  busi- 
ness brought  up  is  generally  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  rector's 
report.  The  trustees  expect  him  to  lodge  a  report  the  day  before  the  statu- 
tory meeting,  dealing  with  the  state  of  the  school  generally,  and  con- 
taining any  remarks  he  may  have  to  make  upon  discipline  or  upon  changes 
and  modifications  of  the  system.  After  that  we  take  up  and  dispose  of 
any  applications  that  may  be  made  to  us  for  modification  of  fees.  The 
appointment  of  the  gratis  pupils  is  generally  remitted  to  a  committee. 

6463.  Do  you  generally  have  a  discussion  upon  these  different  subjects? 
— Yes,  and  sometimes  a  very  prolonged  discussion. 

6464.  Adjourning  over  the  day? — Never. 

6465.  The  Chairman.— -'Wiih  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
school,  do  the  trustees  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time  ? — They  occa- 
sionally do  so. 

6466.  Is  there  a  committee  appointed  for  regular  visits? — No. 

6467.  And  it  depends  upon  each  individual  trustee  whether  he  is 
disposed  to  go  or  not  ? — Yes. 

6468.  A  single  trustee  cannot  exercise  any  authority  ? — No. 

6469.  But  it  is  not  the  practice  generally  to  visit  the  school? — It  is 
not.  Sir  Andreio  Orr. — I  have  visited  the  school  frequently  with  other 
parties,  but  I  always  communicate  with  the  rector  before  doing  so.  Dr. 
Linclsaij. — I  think  I  visited  the  school  once  last  year. 

6470.  Mr.  Eamsay. — In  the  event  of  a  trustee  visiting  the  school,  nnd 
when  the  Principal's  report  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  the  report  of 
the  individual  trustee  who  has  seen  the  classes  weighed  against  the  Prin- 
cipal's report  ?— ilfr.  Gunn.—^o.  Sir  Andretv  Orr.—li  may  be.  If  he 
has  any  remarks  to  make  he  may  make  them,  but  it  is  very  seldom  he  has 
any  remarks  to  make. 

6471.  But  cases  of  that  kind  have  occurred? — Mr.  Haig. — I  do  not 
recollect  of  any.   Mr.  Lindsay. — I  think  I  had  occasion  to  make  some 
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remarks  at  the  March  meeting,  on  the  rector's  report,  to  bring  out  some 
more  infomation. 

6472.  And  with  reference  to  your  personal  inspection  of  the  classes  1 — 
Yes. 

6473.  Does  the  amount  of  consols,  feu-duties,  and  house  rents  stated 
in  the  accounts,  represent  the  whole  property  and  funds  that  belong  to 
the  trustees? — Mr.  Haig. — Yes,  the  entire  revenue.  Mi:  Gunn. — You 
must  take  into  consideration  the  annual  value  of  the  magnificent  academy 
building,  the  teachers'  houses,  and  the  large  playground.  Mr.  Haig. — 
At  first,  when  the  bequest  was  made  by  the  late  John  M'Xabb,  he 
directed  all  his  property  to  be  realized  and  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  this  object  in  the  parish  of  Dollar.  The 
money  was  paid  into  Chancery,  for  his  executors  did  not  see  their  way  to 
administer  the  will,  and  it  lay  there  for  about  sixteen  years.  During  that 
time  the  accumulated  interest  amounted  to  upwards  of  £37,000.  From 
that  £37,000  has  been  taken  all  the  money  for  erecting  the  buUdings, 
purchasing  the  ground,  etc.,  so  that  there  is  still  his  original  bequest  of 
£55,000  intact,  and  a  balance  of  £7000  of  the  accumulated  interest 
which  has  not  been  spent.  About  £30,000  was  expended  on  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings. 

6474.  Have  you  any  other  sources  of  income  from  property? — ISo 
other. 

6475.  Is  the  constitution  of  the  trust  satisfactory  to  the  trustees  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  ? — Dr.  Lindsay. — No.  That  is  one  special  point 
upon  which  the  representatives  of  the  Dollar  ratepayers  were  anxious  to 
give  evidence.  We  object  very  much  to  the  clause  giving  a  seat  at  the 
board  to  such  heritors  in  the  parish  as  possess  the  yearly  value  of  £200 
in  the  county. 

6476.  I  think  Mr.  Gunn  has  stated  an  objection  to  that  clause.  Is  it 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  ? — Mr.  Ch.mn. — Mine  was  an  exjjres- 
sion  of  individual  opinion. 

6477.  Is  that  opinion  concurred  in  by  the  trustees  as  a  body  ? — Dr. 
Lindsay. — No,  I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Gunn. 

6478.  And  your  objection,  Dr.  Lindsay,  is  to  the  provision  that  all 
persons  assessed  upon  a  yearly  rental  of  £200  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  parish  of  Dollar  in  respect  of  the  quaUfication  in  the  county? — 
Quite  so. 

6479.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  objection  to  that? — My  objection 
is  this,  that  such  parties  can  have  no  particular  interest  in  Dollar  school, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sit  under  fictitious  qualifications. 
Some  old  houses  were  bought,  and  these  were  subdivided  among  various 
persons  to  quahfy  them  as  trustees  of  Dollar  Institution. 

6480.  They  must  also  be  assessed  in  respect  of  a  yearly  rent  of  £200 
in  the  county  ? — Yes. 

648  L  The  number  of  commissioners  of  supply  is  not  very  great  in  the 
county,  and  £200  a  year  of  real  rent  is  the  quaUfication  for  a  commis- 
sioner of  supply  ? — That  is  so. 

6482.  You  would  hardly  fancy  that  the  matter  of  the  election  for 
Dollar  Institution  would  be  such  as  to  induce  gentlemen  to  take  the 
trouble  of  getting  the  qualification  for  that  ? — The  community  of  Dollar 
have  this  idea,  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  are  altogether  beyond  the 
parish ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  community  is  growing  very  strong,  that  the 
management  of  the  institution  should  be  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are 
within  the  parish,  and  who  have  consequently  an  interest  in  it.  3fr.  Haig. 
—Of  the  total  number  of  trustees,  fourteen  reside  in  the  parish  of  Dollar; 
only  nine  who  sit  under  the  property  quaUfication  reside  beyond  it.  The 
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remaining  seven  consist  of  the  ex  officio  members  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling.  They  are  quite  willing  that  the  number  of 
heritors  should  be  limited. 

6483.  I  presume  that  that  is  the  opinion  Mr.  Gunn  indicated? — Mr. 
Gunn. — Practically  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  only  he  has  stated  his 
objection  differently. 

6484.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  ex  officio 
trustees  who  are  not  connected  with  the  parish  ? — No.  Dr.  Lindsay. — 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  of  those  ex  officio  trustees, 
though  not  all. 

6485.  The  benefits  of  the  institution  extend  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  unconnected  with  the  parish ;  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
administration  should  be  equally  wide  ? — We  have  no  objection  that  a 
certain  number  of  heritors  within  the  county  should  be  trustees,  but  we 
say  that  the  present  number  is  by  far  too  large,  and  that  under  the  clause 
twenty  or  thirty  more  might  come  in,  so  that  the  real  interests  of  Dollar 
would  be  swamped.  Sir  Andrew  Orr. — That  is  merely  an  idea.  Dr. 
Lindsay. — It  is  my  opinion.  We  are  oppressed  at  the  board  by  heritors 
who  come  forward  in  a  large  majority,  and  vrill  not  listen  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  community  of  Dollar. 

6486.  What  sort  of  cases  do  you  refer  to  ?  Are  not  the  interests  of  the 
community  well  taken  care  of  in  the  school,  and  the  advantages  of  it 
given  to  those  who  reside  in  the  parish  ? — With  regard  to  the  fees,  the 
interests  of  the  community  have  been  attended  to ;  but  with  regard  to  a 
scheme  of  education  fitted  for  the  poor,  and  for  those  who  are  to  leave 
school  at  an  early  age,  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  community. 

6487.  Do  you  think  the  elementary  teaching  is  not  what  it  might  be  ? 
— The  elementary  teaching  is  not  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  parties  who 
are  the  proper  recipients  of  the  charity.  The  course  of  education  is 
directed  rather  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  remain  long  at  school. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poor  leave  school  at  an  early  age, — say  fourteen, 
— and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  the  present  time  very  few  of  them  get 
into  the  upper  school.  We  generally  find  that  those  who  come  from 
parish  schools  are  before  those  educated  at  Dollar  Institution. 

6488.  Mr.  Sellar. — To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — It  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  arrangement  of  the  classes  to  a  fit  extent. 

6489.  The  Chairman. — May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  irregular  attend- 
ance ? — Partly,  no  doubt,  to  that ;  but  the  practice  is,  that  the  boys  nearly 
all  enter  Latin  at  too  early  an  age,  in  my  opinion,  and  must  give  about 
two  hours  in  the  day  to  Latin.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  cannot  make 
such  progress  in  Enghsh  and  arithmetic  as  they  do  at  the  parish  schools. 

6490.  Mr.  Sellar. — At  what  age  do  they  commence  Latin  ? — At  eleven, 
I  think.  Mr.  Haig. — The  rector's  report  for  last  year  says  that  the 
average  age  for  the  first  Latin  class,  lower  division,  was  twelve,  and  that 
there  were  twenty-seven  pupils.    Attendance  at  Latin  is  quite  optional. 

649 L  At  what  age  do  they  go  to  the  school? — Dr.  Lindsay. — They 
pass  from  the  preparatory  school  to  the  institution  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Five  is  the  age  for  entering  the  preparatory  school. 

6492.  From  eight  to  eleven  they  are  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

6493.  Then  your  objection  is  that  they  commence  Latin  too  early  ? — 
Yes ;  and  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  in  the  junior  school,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  advantages  of  the  upper  school. 

6494.  May  not  that  be  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  the  fault  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  in  the  junior  school  ? — Partly. 
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6495.  The  Chairman. — Have  questions  connected  with  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  classes  to  improve  these  defects  been  considered  l)y  the 
trustees  ? — Tliey  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  trustees  by 
myself  and  others.  Mr.  Stalker,  for  instance,  complained  very  much  in 
the  case  of  his  own  children.  He  has  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  has  been  at 
the  institution  all  along,  but  has  only  nov?  got  into  the  upper  school. 

6496.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Have  the  trustees  ever  taken  the  advice  of  a 
competent  examiner  ? — We  have  frequently  examiners  from  the  University. 

6497.  As  to  what  improvements  could  be  mtroduced  into  the  organiza- 
tion ? — We  have  always  taken  the  advice  of  the  Principal  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Haig. — The  gentlemen  vrho  examined  the  school  at  the  end  of  each 
session  were  always  requested  to  make  any  suggestions  to  the  trustees  that 
they  thought  advisable,  and  the  trustees  have  been  most  anxious  to  act 
upon  these  suggestions.  The  Principal  is  also  specially  requested  to  make 
any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  him,  and  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  junior  school,  which  is  the  most  unportant  part  of  the  school 
for  the  free  scholars.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  only  two  teachers  in 
the  junior  school,  amongst  whom  the  total  number  of  pupils  were  divided  ; 
and  as  each  contingent  came  from  the  preparatory  school,  it  went  alter- 
nately to  those  teachers.  Some  time  ago,  the  numbers  having  increased, 
a  third  junior  teacher  was  added;  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Principal,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  trustees 
agreed  to  appoint  a  fourth,  in  order  to  give  every  possible  facility  for  the 
proper  grounding  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  school. 

6498.  I  understood  Dr,  Lindsay  to  make  those  remarks  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  improvements  in  the  organization  had  been  prevented  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  at  the  board  in  respect  of  their  qualification 
as  heritors  ? — Mr.  Haig. — Such  never  took  place.  Mr.  Giinn. — May  I 
take  the  hberty  of  pointing  out  what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  something 
objectionable  in  the  administration,  though  I  do  not  at  this  moment  see 
how  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied  1  For  example,  the  free  scholars,  numbering 
182,  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  upper  school,  except  to  a  very 
small  extent  indeed.  Out  of  182  free  scholars,  only  14  enjoy  the  special 
advantages  of  secondary  education.  Now,  the  community  of  DoUar  are 
not  satisfied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  present  trustees  give  them 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  children  at  the  upper  school  so  as 
to  be  fitted  for  professional  life.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  promotion  to  the  University  ought  to  be  determined  by  com- 
petition, because  all  men  are  not  clever,  and  there  are  degrees  of  clever- 
ness ;  and  I  think  we  might  do  a  good  deal  more  by  helping  the  parents 
of  the  poor  scholars  to  keep  their  children  at  the  upper  school.  That  is  a 
costly  part  of  our  system.  It  costs  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  expen- 
diture ;  and  the  foundationers  only  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  school ;  at 
least  there  are  only  14  boys  and  24  gkls  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
upper  school. 

6499.  What^prevents  those  free  scholars  from  obtaining  the  advantages 
of  the  upper  school  ? — When  they  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  promoted  to  the  upper  school  their  parents  generally  take 
them  away  from  school,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  able  to  maintain 
them  at  it,  and  send  them  into  trade  or  business. 

6500.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  paid  for  keeping  their 
children  at  school? — I  think  a  small  allowance  might  be  made  to  the 
most  deserving. 

6501.  Would  you  propose  that  that  should  be  done  by  competition  or 
otherwise  ? — By  selection. 

6502.  At  whose  instance?— I  should  say  that  the  head  master,  witli  a 
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committee  of  the  trustees,  might  select  the  most  deserving  lacls,  because    Eev.  Mr. 
the  general  comiihiiut  is  to  the  effect  that  the  foundationers  do  not  get  ^n^';^^^ 
tlie  real  benefit  of  the  charity.  OiT.siieriff 

6503.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  men  are  not  equally  clever,  and  Monro,  Mr. 
I  presume  that  will  be  admitted.   Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  ability  of  the  j^^^^saj, 
boys  would  be  best  tested  by  competition  or  special  examination? — I    and  Mr.' 
would  submit,  with  all  deference,  that  abihty  is  not  always  best  tested  by  Gibson, 
examination.    Many  a  nervous  lad  fails  in  competition  ;  and  it  might  be 

worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  character  and  necessity  of  the  parents, 
as  well  as  the  merit  of  the  lads,  should  not  guide  the  trustees  in  their 
selection. 

6504.  The  Chainnan. — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  some 
pupils  of  the  lower  school  promoted  to  the  higher  school  at  the  instance 
of  the  masters  ?— Yes  ;  a  few. 

6505.  You  wish  to  extend  the  benefit  to  a  still  greater  number  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  ffaig.—The  uumber  is  not  absolutely  hmited.  The  regulation  says  : 
'  The  trustees  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scliolarships.'  The  Priucipal  has  never  come  to  us  and  asked  us 
to  extend  the  uumber  ;  indeed,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  any  to  accept  the 
benefit. 

6506.  Ml'.  Ramsay. — Then  there  would  seem  to  be  little  ground  of 
complaint  l — Dr.  Lindsay. — It  depends  on  what  they  are  examined  in. 
Latin  is  a  sine  qua  noa.    Mr.  Ilaig.^^o. 

6507.  Well,  you  must  agree  upon  your  facts? — Dr.  Lindsay. — That  is 
left  to  the  Principal,  and  he  may  change  his  ground  from  year  to  year. 
I  do  not  think  the  trustees  have  laid  down  any  subjects  on  which  the 
pupils  are  to  be  examined. 

6508.  Why  not? — For  this  very  good  reason,  that  the  Principal  was 
appointed  for  his  knowledge  of  classics,  and,  of  course,  being  head  master, 
he  will  naturally  have  a  tendency  in  the  classical  direction  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  even  though  he  may  not  intend  it,  that  the  same  prominence  will 
not  be  given  to  mathematics  and  the  English  branches.  Of  course  in  our 
institution  the  main  things  to  be  attended  to  are  Enghsh  and  arithmetic. 

6509.  Your  remarks  seem  to  render  it  expedient  that  the  trustees 
themselves  should  lay  down  rules  which  should  guide  the  Principal  in 
making  the  selection  of  the  branches  in  which  the  children  ought  to  be 
examined  ? — Quite  so. 

6510.  Has  that  been  proposed? — It  has,  but  we  have  always  been 
overruled  by  those  heritors  who  form  the  majority  of  the  board.  They 
are  seventeen  in  number,  and  the  quahfication  is  in  some  cases  only  a  square 
yard  of  ground.    That  is  altogether  a  fictitious  qualification. 

6511.  But  they  are  all  possessed  of  real  property  in  the  county  ? — Yes  ; 
but  we  say  they  have  no  interest  in  Dollar. 

6512.  They  have  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  because  you 
seem  to  draw  a  large  number  of  children  to  Dollar  from  outside  the 
parish  ?— Yes ;  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  is  the  education 
question  which  draws  the  heritors, 

6513.  I  understood  some  of  you  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  famihes 
come  to  reside  in  Dollar  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  education? — Yes;  but 
that  is  not  drawing  the  trustees. 

6514.  But  are  they  not  of  that  class  who  send  their  children? — Those 
who  send  their  children  to  the  school  generally  act  as  very  good  trustees, 
but  a  great  number  send  their  children  to  other  schools  and  not  to 
Dollar. 

6515.  Mr.  Sellar. — I  fail  to  understand  what  objection  you  have  beyond 
this,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  classics  ? — Too  much  time  is  given 
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Ounn^'i'    *°      classics  at  the  commencement.    I  have  no  objection  to  a  large  share 
Andrew"^      attention  being  given  to  the  classics  after  the  pupils  have  arrived  at  a 
Orr,  Sheriff  Certain  stage,  but  at  fu"st  I  think  there  should  be  less,    I  have  no  objec- 
^aT°']>''  ^^^"o  given  to  Latin.    I  have  frequently  suggested  that, 

Lindsay^'   ^^^^  ^^'^^  never  been  able  to  get  any  attention  paid  to  it. 
and  Mr.       6516.  Would  you  state  what  other  objections  you  have  from  time  to 
Gibson,    time  brought  before  the  trustees  ? — I  think  if  Latin  were  confined  to  one 
hour  for  the  first  two  years,  and  more  time  devoted  to  Enghsh  and  arith- 
metic, we  would  manage  to  have  a  very  good  com-se  of  education  for  the 
parish  children  as  well  as  for  others. 

6517.  But  in  regard  to  other  points,  what  have  you  urged  at  the  board 
which  has  not  been  attended  to  ? — My  idea  is  that  Dollar  is  not  exactly 
intended  for  a  secondary  school  as  preparatory  to  the  University,  but  that 
Dollar,  with  its  endowments,  should  take  the  position  rather  of  a  ijrovin- 

•  cial  college.  The  great  bulk  of  our  pupils  will  be  prepared,  of  course,  • 
for  entering  upon  some  sort  of  business — either  handiwork  or  commercial 
hfe,  and  a  few  will  go  to  the  University,  But  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  of  Dollar  to  have  the  course  of  education  suited  so  as  to  enable 
children  who  may  be  called  the  childi-en  of  the  poor  to  escape  out  of  that 
class,  and  the  education  should  take  such  a  form  as  would  suit  their 
arrangements  for  any  profession  they  might  choose  to  adopt. 

6518.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  do  a  great  many  go  to  the  Universities? 
— No  ;  the  great  majority  go  into  business.  Now,  they  are  not  able  to 
go  thoroughly  qualified  into  business,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  large 
body  of  heritors. 

6519.  3fr.  Ramsay. — Have  not  the  trustees  power  to  regulate  that  as 
they  hke? — Yes;  if  we  had  power  to  regulate  the  number  of  trustees. 

6520.  Then  you  say  that  the  trust,  as  constituted,  does  not  serve  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  locality  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  class  I 
have  mentioned  it  might  serve. 

6521.  But  in  the  past  it  has  worked  injm'iously  to  the  interests  of  the 
scholars  of  the  parish  ? — Of  course  any  board  vdll  be  a  very  bad  board 
if  it  has  not  done  some  good.  I  could  sketch  out  a  better  board,  which 
would  represent  the  feelings  of  Dollar. 

6522.  Would  you  have  reference  entu'ely  to  the  feehngs  of  Dollar  ? — I 
believe  that  what  I  would  propose  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  my 
own  body,  and  that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  other  representative  of  the  people, 
will  be  found  to  coincide  with  me  regarding  it. 

6523.  The  Chairman. — The  motions  you  would  put  to  the  meetings  ? — 
Yes. 

6524.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Will  you  state  the  constitution  of  the  board  as 
you  would  propose  it  ? — ifr.  Gibson. — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
think  the  constitution  of  the  general  board  is  very  good,  but  there  are  only 
two  representatives  from  the  ratepayers  out  of  thirty  trustees.  I  tliink  the 
ratepayers  are  not  properly  represented,  and  ought  to  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion at  the  board.  It  is  very  well  Icnown  that  when  this  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  these  two  points  were  very  hurriedly  disposed  of,  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  part  of  this  Act.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  minister  and  a  certain  number  of  elders  should  form  part  of  the  trust ; 
there  was  no  intention  to  have  any  representation  of  the  people  at  all. 
The  bill  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  for  the  opinion  of  the  parishioners, 
and  with  great  difficulty  they  got  two  rei>resentatives  introduced  into  it. 
The  clause  as  to  the  heritors  had  also  not  been  intended  originally ;  and 
hence  the  reasons  that  these  two  points  were  not  properly  arranged. 
The  number  of  the  heritors  should  have  been  fixed.  I  thmk  the  quali- 
fication of  heritor  is  a  very  good  one.  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  heritors 
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put  out  of  the  trust ;  only  I  think  it  is  right  that  the  number  should  be  Rey.  Mr. 
fixed  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  others,  and  that  the  parishioners  should  Andrew 
have  a  larger  representation.  Again,  if  one  of  the  ratepayers'  represen-  Orr,  Sheriff 
tatives  should  die  or  remove  during  the  five  years,  they  are  without  a 
representative  until  the  expiry  of  that  period,  as  they  have  no  power  to  Lindsay,' 
appoint  any  one  in  his  place.  These  are  the  principal  faults  I  find  with  and  Mr.' 
the  constitution  of  the  trust ;  the  rest  of  it,  I  think,  is  very  good.  Gibson. 

6525.  You  desire  greater  representation  for  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tors ? — Yes. 

6526.  The  Chaimxan. — You  do  not  object  to  the  heritors? — ^No;  I 
think  they  are  very  good  trustees,  only  the  number  should  be  restricted, 
but  not  to  five.  I  think  a  larger  number  might  be  elected  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  trustees  in  the  parish  of  Dollar. 

6527.  Mr  Sellar. — Have  you  had  under  your  consideration  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  council  of  trustees,  so  as  to  limit  the  number  ? 
— Mr.  Haig. — ^No.  Mr.  Gunn. — We  always  thought  it  was  incompetent 
to  hmit  the  number. 

6528.  Are  you  the  secretary  to  the  trust? — I  am. 

6529.  Will  you  allow  the  Commissioners  to  see  your  minutes? — I  will. 

6530.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Is  Dr.  Lindsay  now  prepared  to  state  the  con- 
stitution which  he  thinks  should  be  adopted  for  the  trust  ? — Dr.  Lindsay. 
— 'Yes.  I  propose  five  ex  officio  members:  the  minister  of  Dollar,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Yice-Lieutenant,  the  Convener  of 
the  county,  and  the  patron  of  the  parish ;  five  representative  trustees, — 
two  from  the  presbytery,  and  three  from  the  kirk-session;  five  elected 
by  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  whose  names  stand  in  the  valuation 
.roll  at  £20  yearly,  and  to  be  chosen  from  the  parish,  county,  or  anywhere, 
and  who  would  serve  for  five  years;  and  five  members  elected  by  the 
ratepayers, — in  other  words,  the  School  Board  of  the  parish  of  Dollar ; 
making  in  all  twenty  trustees. 

6531.  You  would  have  the  members  of  the  School  Board  of  the  parish 
to  be  trustees  ? — Representatives,  not  the  whole  Board. 

6532.  The  Chaiiman. — You  confine  the  heritors  to  those  having  £20 
value  within  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

6533.  Can  you  say  how  many  heritors  there  are  of  that  qualification 
within  the  parish? — A  very  large  number.  A  great  many  of  the  rate- 
payers are  merely  passing  tenants,  while  the  proprietors  would  be  a  stand- 
ing body,  and  they  have  the  greatest  interest  in  maintaming  the  efficiency 
of  the  school. 

6534.  Mr,  Ramsay. — Do  you  not  think,  in  constituting  a  trust  like 
that,  for  an  institution  of  such  importance,  that  the  county  should  be 
taken  into  account, — that  the  parish  is  too  hmited  a  sphere  for  the  selec- 
tion of  such  a  trust  ? — I  understand  that  at  the  time  the  present  Act  was 
constructed  it  was  never  contemplated  that  pai-ties  would  come  forward 
and  make  these  fictitious  quahfications.  Mr.  Gunn. — The  clause  was 
constructed  with  the  view  of  admitting  one  or  two  large  landowners  in  the 
district,  and  it  was  never  considered  that  its  operation  would  be  injurious 
in  respect  of  the  number  now  constituting  the  majority  of  the  trust. 

6535.  And  you  have  found  it  to  be  so, — that  gentlemen  possessing  a 
property  quahfication  of  £200  a  year  in  the  county  have  acquired  a 
fictitious  qualification  in  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
trust  ? — Mr.  Gunn. — I  do  not  say  so. 

6536.  I  understood  that  to  be  your  chief  ground  of  objection? — I  did 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  Dr.  Lindsay. — I  can  give  you  a  hst  of  the 
fictitious  qualifications:  for  example,  Mr.  Robert  Mowbray  Cambus 
has  only  a  square  yard  m  the  parish ;  Dr.  Duncanson  has  a  fifth  part  of 
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a  house ;  Mr.  Andrew  Milcliell  has  now  purchased  a  small  house,  but  he 
sat  for  upwards  of  ten  years  for  a  square  yard ;  Mr.  John  Ewiug  has 
two  or  three  houses,  but  his  quaUfication  is  principally  outside  the  parish. 

6537.  Are  all  these  gentlemen  possessed  of  real  estate  in  the  county? 
— Mr.  Haig. — Yes,  and  Mr.  Ewiug  has  property  in  Dollar  to  the  extent 
of  £50.  Dr.  Lindsay. — Mr.  Johnston  of  Alva  now  sits  as  Convener  of 
the  county,  but  he  formerly  bought  a  small  house  to  give  him  a  qualifica- 
tion. Then  Mr.  Blair,  Glenfoot,  bought  a  small  house;  Mr.  Archibald, 
Tillicoultry,  bought  a  house  and  divided  it  among  five  persons ;  and  Mr. 
Paton,  the  same.    These  are  the  principal  cases. 

6538.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  you  attribute  to  the  presence  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  trust,  and  their  attendance  at  your  meetings,  the 
hindrance  of  the  improvements  that  would  otherwise  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  trustees  1 — Quite  so ;  I  attribute  it  to  their  outvotmg  us. 

6539.  Is  that  your  opinion,  Mr.  Gunn? — Mr.  Gunn. — ^Not  exactly  in 
that  form,  but  I  decidedly  have  a  strong  objection  to  such  a  large  number 
of  what  may  be  called  extra-parochial  trustees,  because  they  outnumber 
the  original  part  of  the  trust.  There  are  at  present  seventeen,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  thu-ty.  It  is  simply  the  possible  operation 
of  the  clause — that  a  large  number  may  be  admitted  under  it — which 
constitutes  my  objection. 

6540.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  representation,  with  the 
exception  of  those  ex  officio  members  who  have  been  suggested,  should  be 
vested  in  persons  interested  by  possession  of  property  in  the  parish  of 
Dollar? — No,  I  should  desire  to  have  a  clause  retaming  the  heritors,  but 
very  much  in  the  form  in  which  Dr.  Lindsay  has  put  it. 

6541.  Dr.  Lindsay  proposes  that  the  qualification  shall  be  within  the 
parish  ? — Dr.  Lindsay. — Of  the  electors,  but  not  of  the  members. 

6542.  The,  Chairman.' — Do  you  desire,  Sheriff  Monro,  to  make  any 
statement  with  reference  to  the  present  subject  1 — Sheriff  Monro. — I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  before  the  inquiry  closes.  I  am  one  of 
the  ex  officio  trustees  as  Sheriff  of  the  county,  but  I  have  not  taken  any 
particular  charge  of  this  academy  further  than  having  every  reason  to 
know  that  it  is  very  well  suppHed,  and  very  prosperous.  But  I  thmk  that 
about  two  years  ago  ray  attention  was  called  to  a  proceeding  that  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  as  not  only  very  injurious  to  the  academy,  but  actually 
illegal ;  and  upon  conferring  with  my  friend  Sheriff  Tait,  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Perth, — who  may  be  termed  the  patriarch  of  this  institution, 
for  he  has  tended  it  most  carefully  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  everything 
he  says  has  great  weight  with  the  trustees, — T  found  that  he  agreed  with 
me ;  and  also  Sir  Alexander  Grant  and  others  thought  that  the  procedure 
was  quite  illegal.  That  procedure  was  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  Gunn,  and  was  passed  in  a  comparatively  thin  meeting, 
viz.  that  in  future  the  votes  of  the  trustees  at  tlieir  board  upon  every  sub- 
ject that  came  before  them  should  be  given  by  ballot.  A  great  number 
of  the  ex  officio  trustees  and  others  assembled  at  next  meeting  to  0])pose 
what  they  considered  to  be  quite  illegal.  They  found  a  ballot-box  upon 
the  table  all  ready,  but  the  opinions  that  were  given  by  myself  and  other 
gentlemen  appeared  to  satisfy  those  who  had  carried  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot — who  were  mostly  members  belonging  to  the  locality — that  it 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  so  they  withdrew  it.  Then,  I  think  at  next 
meeting,  there  was  a  motion  made  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Dr. 
Lindsay.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  terms  of  it,  but  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  most  extraordinary  motion,  and  one  fitted  to  be  most  injurious  to 
the  academy.  Consequently  I  went  down  again,  and  that  motion  was 
lost  by  a  large  majority.    You  will  see  from  the  minutes  how  that  ma- 
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jority  was  constituted.  These  are  the  only  proposals  of  Dr.  Lindsay  that 
I  have  seen  in  my  time.  I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  this  school  unless 
it  was  necessary,  and  I  thought  that  was  probably  the  kmd  of  duty  laid 
upon  the  Sherilf  by  statute.  At  the  second  meeting  I  attended,  I  proposed 
that  a  new  code  of  laws  should  be  made,  because  the  old  code  had  been 
framed  long  before  this  statute  was  passed.  That  was  carried,  and  the 
code  of  laws  which  has  been  laid  before  you  were  prepared  by  a  committee 
consistmg  of  Mr.  Haig,  Mr.  Gunn,  and  myself, — chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Haig.  That  was  laid  before  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  board, 
and  every  opportunity  was  given  to  propose  amendments  to  these  laws. 
No  amendments  were  made  of  any  consequence,  and  these  laws  were 
finally  passed.  You  have  been  told  that  improvements  upon  the  school 
which  have  been  proposed  have  been  thwarted  by  those  members  who 
have  the  property  quaUfication  mentioned  in  the  statute.  In  view  of  such 
a  statement  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  see  the  minutes.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  truth  of  it.  For  my  part,  I  heard  that 
statement  with  utter  astonishment,  and  I  think  there  is  no  real  foundation 
for  it.  I  may  say  that  Sheriff  Tait  was  one  of  the  parties  who  were 
appointed  by  the  trust  to  attend  here,  but  his  body  is  very  feeble,  and  he 
has  been  unable  to  be  present.  He  states  to  me  unreservedly  his  strong- 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever  with  the  present 
constitution  of  a  trust  which  has  worked  so  well ;  that  if  there  have  been 
sometimes  disputes  and  differences,  the  result  has  been  quite  satisfactory ; 
and  he  deprecates  the  attempt  to  give  greater  power  to  the  immediate 
locality  of  Dollar ;  for  there  are  gentlemen  who  conceive  that  this  great 
institution  is  not  intended  solely  for  the  parish  of  Dollar.  In  fact,  such 
an  idea  would  be  ludicrous,  for  the  parish  is  utterly  inadequate  to  fulfil 
the  requu-ements  of  this  large  and  beautiful  building.  I.also  dejDrecate 
any  proposal  that  additional  weight  should  be  thrown  on  the  one  side,  or 
indeed  on  the  other  ;  and  if  there  be  any  change  made,  it  should  certainly 
not  be  in  regard  to  the  heritors,  because  I  believe  these  extra-parochial 
members,  as  well  as  all  concerned,  have  had  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
thoroughly  at  heart ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  believe  those  extra-parochial 
gentlemen  to  be  the  most  highly-educated  and  highly-propertied  part  of 
the  whole  trustees.  By  the  statute  the  minister  of  Dollar  is  declared  to 
))e  the  president  of  each  of  the  statutory  meetings,  or  in  his  absence  the 
meeting  appoints  a  president ;  and  a  certain  number  of  the  kirk- session 
— four,  I  think — are  also  trustees.  Now,  as  the  mmister  is  riot  only  pre- 
sident of  the  meetings,  but  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
and  as  he  has,  I  need  not  say,  great  power  over  his  kirk- session,  he  has 
a  very  predominating  influence  at  the  board.  No  doubt  it  has  been  kept 
in  check,  but  I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  being  maintained  to  its 
full  extent.  His  holding  the  offices  of  clerk  and  treasurer,  with  a  salary 
annexed  to  each  office,  seems  to  me  to  be  incompatible.  The  treasurership 
he  proposed  to  resign,  but  consideration  of  that  matter  was  deferred  to 
next  meeting.  The  question  was  not  raised  by  me,  but  at  a  meeting  at 
which  I  was  not  present,  and  was  deferred  till  last  meeting.  Then  it  was 
again  adjourned,  but  it  was  considered  to  be  very  questionable  whether 
It  was  legal  for  a  member  of  the  trust  to  occupy  a  paid  office.  I  said, 
without  committing  myself  to  an  opinion,  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate question,  and  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  opinion  of  counsel  or  by  a 
special  case  to  the  Court  of  Session.  That  is  at  present  in  dependence ; 
but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  influence  to  be  diminished,  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergyman  and  his  kirk-scssiou.  As  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr,  Gunn,  that  the  number  of  qualified  heritors  may  he  indefinitely  aug- 
mented, this  system  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
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observed  there  has  been  no  augmentation  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  one  addition  dni'ing  the  time  I  have  been  attending  these  meetings, 
and  there  is  very  little  risk  of  that.  There  are  not  so  many  gentlemen  of 
£200  a  year  from  land  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan ;  and  then  there  is 
this  check,  that  they  must  have  property  within  the  parish.  I  never  heard 
that  objected  to  before.  Dr.  Lindsay  now  tells  me  that  some  gentlemen 
have  only  a  square  yard  of  property,  I  am  not  able  either  to  affirm  or 
contradict  that,  but  unquestionably  they  are  men  of  very  considerable 
property  in  the  county,  who  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
this  institution,  as  I  do  myself. 

6543.  Has  your  attendance  been  frequent  at  the  meetiQgs  ? — Frequent 
since  the  date  I  have  alluded  to.  The  first  time  I  was  present  was  to  get 
the  resolution  altered  as  to  taking  the  votes  by  ballot,  and  then  T  proposed 
the  alteration  of  the  rules,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
various  subjects. 

6544.  Had  the  other  motion  which  you  attended  to  oppose  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  trust  ?— No.  The  only  motion  which  Dr.  Lindsay 
made  during  the  time  of  my  attendance  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
classes  and  the  management  of  the  school.  It  was  thrown  out  by  a  very 
large  majority.  I  think  that  happened  within  the  last  two  years.  I  may 
mention  that  Su-  Andrew  Orr  has  been  obliged  to  leave  this  meeting,  feel- 
ing indisposed.  He  was  very  anxious  to  make  some  observations,  and 
requested  me  to  ask  the  leave  of  this  Commission  for  him  to  make  those 
observations  ui  writing.  Now,  I  consider  we  have  an  admh-able  Principal 
in  Mr.  Barrack,  who  seems  to  be  most  zealous  in  the  work.  The  school 
is  so  flourishing,  that  since  September  began  I  understand  there  has  been 
a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  in  any  previous  session.  And  as  to  re- 
fusing to  hear  any  proposal  relatiDg  to  the  school,  that  sounds  to  me 
most  extraordinary,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  examine  the  minutes 
you  will  not  find  any  trace  of  that  there.  There  is  really  no  adverse 
interest,  but  the  good  of  the  school  is  all  that  is  in  view. 

6545.  Mr.  Hamsai/.—The  general  import  of  your  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  continuing  things  as  they  are  ? — Yes. 

6546.  And  that  if  any  change  were  to  be  made,  you  would  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  kirk-session  ? — Yes. 

6547.  'But  you  would  not  advise  a  change?— No  ;  neither  does  Sheriff 
Tait.  Mr.  Gunn.— May  I  make  a  short  statement  with  reference  to  the 
Sheriff's  evidence!  He  has  called  attention  to  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  myself  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  that  the  circumstances  should  be  fully  knowu.  Towards 
the  end  of  1861  these  offices,  which  have  always  been  conjoined,  became 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  last  treasurer.  The  trustees  unanimously 
asked  me  to  take  that  appomtment,  and  from  that  moment  till  within  a 
very  recent  period  my  tenure  of  these  offices  has  never  been  challenged. 
I  iTiay  state,  further,  that  two  years  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  the  trustees  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  legal  for  a 
member  of  the  trust  to  hold  an  office  of  emolument  under  the  trust,  and 
they  submitted  the  facts  to  eminent  counsel,— -Mr.  Shank  More  and  Mr. 
Marshall  (afterwards  Lord  Curriehill),— who  gave  it  as  their  distmct 
opinion  that  it  was  quite  legal.  That  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  on  which  the  trustees  proceeded.  My  holding  of  those  offices  has 
not  been  challenged  till  within  the  last  twelve  months,  when  it  was  chal- 
leno-ed  by  one  single  memijer  of  the  board,  and  no  definite  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  question.  I  might  have  taken  the  opportunity,  as  the  person 
into  whose  hands  the  management  was  originally  committed  by  the  donor, 
to  take  exception  to  the  observations  of  Sheriff  Monro  as  to  the  mfluence  ot 
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me  and  the  members  of  my  sessiou.  It  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with   Eev.  Mr. 
the  history  of  Dollar  Institution  that  the  man  who  of  all  others  was  Andrew 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  a  school  instead  of  an  almshouse  was  Dr.  Orr,  Sheriff 
Andrew  Mylne ;  and  I  mention  that  as  an  argument  for  giving  the 
minister  and  elders  a  fair  share  of  influence  at  the  board.  Dr.  Lindsay. —  Lindsay,' 
Sheriff  Monro  seemed  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  attended  the  meet-    and  Mr.' 
ings  frequently.    I  have  seen  him  there  only  two  or  three  times,  and  the  Gibson, 
occasion  on  which  he  came  and  took  an  active  part  was  when  the  seat  of 
Sheriff  Tait  was  called  m  question.    We  got  the  opinion  of  counsel  that 
Sheriff  Tait  was  not  legally  a  trustee.    I  took  exception  to  his  sitting, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Grant  proposed  that  we  should  take  the  opinion  of 
counsel  again  on  the  subject.    Sheriff  Mom-o  moved  that  we  should  not, 
and  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  the  board.    He  came  forward, 
he  states,  to  keep  us  right  about  legal  difficulties  ;  but  here  he  was  leading 
us  wrong  by  proposmg  that  a  legal  point  should  be  decided  by  the  board. 
I  may  mention  that  the  reason  why  I  keep  the  Sheriff  out  of  the  list  of 
ex  officio  members  is  this,  that  questions  may  arise  among  the  trustees 
themselves  m  regard  to  matters  that  might  ultimately  come  before  the 
Sheriff  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  I  thought  he  should  not  be  proposed 
as  a  trustee.    I  might  mention  that  cases  have  occurred — one,  at  least, 
occurred  lately — where  the  necessity  of  this  was  apparent.    The  Sheriff 
of  Perthshire  proposed  that  £10  should  be  given  from  the  trust  funds  for 
the  making  of  a  path  on  Sir  Andrew  Orr's  property.   One  of  the  trustees 
threatened  to  apply  for  interdict,  but  was  told  he  would  be  applying  for 
interdict  against  the  very  thing  for  which  the  Sheriff  had  voted. 

6548.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  matter? — To  show  that  the  Sheriff 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  trust.  Mr.  Gunn. — To  show  that  the 
Sheriff  should  not  take  part  in  discussions  which  may  be  appealed  to  his 
own  court.  Sheriff  Monro. — That,  I  suppose,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
legislature  when  they  put  the  Sheriff  amongst  the  trustees.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  in  three  different  school  trusts. 

6549.  Mr.  Sellar. — Dr.  Lindsay,  can  you  explain  the  terms  of  the 
second  resolution  to  which  the  Sheriff  objected,  about  the  organization  of 
the  school  I — Dr.  Lindsay. — It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  matter  I  have 
been  indicating  to  you.  My  object  was  to  endeavour  to  give  some  induce- 
ment to  the  teachers  to  discharge  their  duties  efficiently.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  proposed  that  we  should  resolve  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duties  at  the  end  of  the  session ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  were  going  to  give  them  ^n  addition  to 
their  salary. 

6550.  How  were  you  to  judge  of  this  ? — By  the  reports  of  our  exami- 
ners, by  the  report  of  the  Principal,  and  also  by  the  reports  we  had  from 
the  parents.  From  all  my  experince  of  Dollar  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I 
found  that  the  opinions  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
masters  have  always  been  very  sound,  and  I  proposed  that  the  trustees 
themselves  should  annually  record  an  opinion  regarding  the  masters, — 
how  they  had  discharged  their  respective  duties, — and  vote  a  sum  as  ex- 
pressive of  their  opinion ;  and  I  thought  that  would  be  best  done  by 
ballot,  but  the  resolution  was  lost.  I  was  also  very  anxious  that  in  all 
our  appointments  we  should  vote  by  ballot ;  and  I  am  glad  that  in  Dundee 
they  have  adopted  that  system. 

6551.  The  Chah-man. — Is  there  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make? 
— Mr.  Haifj. — There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  advert  to,  viz.  the 
position  which  the  academy  is  anxious  to  take  up  by  following  out  the 
different  branches  of  modern  education.  For  some  time  past  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  a  special  department  for  encouraging  instruction  in  science 
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and  art,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  South  Kensington ;  and  two 
years  ago  a  number  of  people  connected  with  Dollar  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee,  and  had  the  necessary  communication  with  Government 
on  the  subject.  The  Principal  of  the  academy  entered  cordially  into  the 
matter,  and  various  classes  are  now  taught,  and  the  pupils  examined 
annually  by  means  of  written  papers  issued  by  the  department.  Of  course 
the  school  is  not  in  any  way  affiliated  to  Government,  but  the  trustees  are 
quite  willing  to  take  the  papers  for  examination,  although  the  academy 
retains  its  independent  position.  I  have  before  me  the  general  results  of 
the  examinations  last  year,  which  are  pretty  satisfactory.  There  were  six 
different  subjects  taught — physical  geography,  mathematics  (three  stages), 
electricity  and  magnetism,  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  On  these  subjects 
133  pupils  wrote  papers,  of  whom  112  gained  certificates — 31  of  the  first 
class  and  81  of  the  second.  Perhaps  the  Commission  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  subject  is  not  lost  sight  of  at  Dollar,  and  that  the  officials 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  school  in  the  best  position  possible. 

6552.  Mr.  Sellar. — And  not  malung  it  a  seminary  for  the  University? 
— ^No ;  they  desire  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible  within  itself. 

Rev.  Neville  Lawbence,  formerly  of  Dollar,  exammed. 

Eev.  G553.  The  Chairman. — You  have  resided  at  Dollar? — I  resided  there 
Neville    for  five  years. 

.awrence.  6554.  And  during  that  time  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
practical  management  of  the  institution  ? — Yes,  a  pretty  fau-  one,  I  think. 
I  knew  a  great  many  of  the  trustees,  and  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the 
institution. 

6555.  There  were  none  of  your  family  in  it? — For  a  short  time  after  I 
came  to  Dollar  I  had  two  of  my  sons  there,  but  it  was  a  difiierent  educa- 
tion from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  I  withdrew  them. 

6556.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  management  of  the  institution? — 
That  is  rather  a  wide  question. 

6557.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  regarding  the  constitution  of 
the  trust  or  the  administration  of  the  institution? — I  think  a  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  both  subjects. 

6558.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust? 
— You  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  trustees,  and  every 
one  who  has  had  to  do  with  pubhc  matters  knows  that  a  large  committee, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  bad  thing — especially  in  a  trust  constituted  as 
that  is.  For  instance,  I  would  say  that  really  the  trustees  who  manage 
the  institution  are  a  few  people  of  Dollar  :  and  of  the  four  local  trustees 
from  Dollar,  one  is  a  doctor,  another  a  retu-ed  grocer,  another  a  mason, 
and  the  fourth  a  retired  tailor.  • 

6559.  Of  what  members  are  you  speaking?— Of  the  four  elders.  In 
addition  to  that,  another  trustee  is  a  joiner,  and  another  is  a  joiner  and 
builder.  These  are  quahfied  as  having  £200  a  year  in  the  county,  and 
property  in  Dollar,  and  one  of  them — Stalker — is  brother-in-law  to  Dr. 
Lindsay.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  institution,  I  think,  is 
managed  very  much  by  a  clique.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
seem  not  to  care  very  much  to  go  to  the  board,  because  there  is  often  a 
perfect  bear-garden  in  the  Dollar  parliament,  as  it  is  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  is  a  great  deal  more  uproarious  than  Iler  Majesty's 
ParHament  even  at  its  worst  times.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the 
local  members  ipso  facto  govern  the  institution. 

6560.  Then  you  think  the  proportion  of  them  should  not  be  increased? 
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 £200  is  a  very  low  qualification,  if  you  are  to  have  a  money  qualifica-  j^J^^^ 

tion.  .         ^.       .  J  1  Lawrence. 

6561.  Mr.  Sellar. — When  you  say  the  institution  is  managed  by  a   

clique,  do  you  mean  that  the  management  from  day  to  day  is  conducted 

by  a  clique  ?— No,  I  mean  the  general  management.  The  party  fights 
there  are  notorious ;  and  of  course  you  see  how  much  is  thrown  into  the 
power  of  the  residents.  The  minister  of  Dollar  has  a  vast  amount  of 
power  in  this  way:  he  has  his  four  elders,  and  naturally  the  two  presby- 
tery representatives  ;  and  then  there  are  two  elected  by  the  parishioners  ; 
so  that  really  gives  him,  generally  speakmg,  almost  a  majority  of  the 
acting  trustees. 

6562.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  are  people  out  of  the  parish? — 
Quite  outside,  if  all  attend. 

6563.  The  Chairmnn. — If  a  statement  were  made  to  the  Commissioners 
that  there  is  too  much  of  the  external  element  in  the  trust,  you  would  not 
agree  with  that  ? — Not  at  all. 

6564.  Have  these  party  fights  been  upon  church  pohtics? — ^Not  upon 
chm-ch  politics  at  all ;  I  should  say  almost  entirely  from  personal  feeling. 

6565.  But  how  does  this  act  in  the  practical  management  of  the  school  ? 
— ^It  acts  m  this  way,  that  the  man  who  ought  to  be  head  master  is  not 
head  master  at  all,  but  is  under  the  domination  of  the  clique. 

6566.  Do  you  consider  he  does  not  exercise  sufficient  authority  in  the 
school  ? — Yery  far  from  it.  His  position  is  as  different  from  the  position 
which,  for  the  good  of  the  school,  I  conceive  he  should  have,  as  hght  is 
from  darkness. 

6567.  Has  that  been  matter  of  observation  with  you?— It  has  been 
matter  of  wonder,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  position  which  a  man 
occupies  in  an  English  school,  to  come  down  and  find  the  matter  virtually 
under  the  thumb  of  those  people,  many  of  whom  are  uneducated  men. 

6568.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  observation  in  which  you 
could  see  that  disadvantage  in  his  position  ? — I  think  it  tells  thi-oughout 
the  whole  school.  He  is  not  permitted  to  manage  the  school; — I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  educational  part  of  it.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  within 
the  last  year  there  was  a  committee  appointed,  or  a  committee  appointed 
itself,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  school,  and  take  that  entirely 
out  of  his  hands.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  two  of  them  came  into  the 
head  master's  room  while  he  was  teaching — one  of  them.  Dr.  Lindsay, 
I  believe,  being  totally  ignorant  of  Greek ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin — to  see  how  he  was  conducting  his  class. 

6560.  The  committee  you  refer  to  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  gene- 
rally ? — I  think  they  appointed  themselves.    I  beheve  they  did. 

6570.  Are  these  visits  of  the  local  trustees  to  the  school  frequent? — 
They  were  constant,  I  beheve,  at  one  time. 

6571.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  masters  in  teach- 
ing ? — WeU,  I  am  not  prepared  actually  to  say  that,  but  still  it  carries 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  that  people  should  walk  through  the  school 
and  should  dictate  to  the  head  master — as  I  believe  they  do — how  he  is 
to  manage  the  school,  when  they  are,  most  of  them,  totally  ignorant  on 
such  matters. 

6572.  I  do  not  imderstand  you  to  say  that  they  interfere  while  visiting 
the  school  ? — I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  they  visit  the  school  they 
interfere. 

6573.  You  do  not  speak  of  any  interference  except  under  the  decision 
of  a  meeting  of  the  trustees? — Perhaps  not  openly  ;  no. 

657'1.  Can  you  say  whether  the  interference  of  the  trustees  leads  to 
any  defects  in  the  system  of  education? — 1  cannot  imagine  how  a  head 
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Ker.  master  can  do  his  work  comfortably  to  himself,  or  how  he  can  do  justice  to 
Lawrence.       school,  if  he  is  perpetually  subject  to  the  nagging  which  goes  on. 

  6575.  But  the  school  itself  is  a  popular  one ;  there  is  no  want  of  appU- 

cations  for  admission  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  are  too  many  applicants  for 
the  benefits  of  it ;  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  the  classes  are  so 
crowded  that  the  masters  cannot  do  their  work  properly.  For  instance, 
the  teacher  of  arithmetic  has  often  as  many  as  80  iDoys  in  his  class 
within  the  hour.  How  can  a  man  teach  80  at  a  time  ?  In  a  national 
school  in  England  they  will  not  allow  the  teacher  to  have  so  many ;  in 
my  own  national  school  they  would  not  allow  this  xinless  I  had  help. 
When  I  had  80  boys  I  was  obhged  to  have  help  for  my  master,  or  I  got 
no  grants. 

6576.  Are  there  great  numbers  in  the  other  classes  also  ? — ^In  the  Eng- 
lish class  I  should  say  yes ;  and  in  the  French  and  German  classes  the 
numbers  are  very  great.  The  drawing  master,  until  this  week,  had  only 
the  assistance  of  a  female,  and  he  had  to  teach  freehand  drawing,  land- 
scape, figures  from  the  round,  the  elements  of  architecture,  and  the  elements 
of  mechanical  drawing.  All  that  fell  to  one  man,  and  he  was  at  it  six 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  of  the  week. 

6577.  Do  you  know  the  numbers  in  the  Enghsh  classes? — I  cannot 
speak  exactly,  but  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  there  are  from  50  to  70  at 
a  time. 

6578.  And  the  French  and  German  ?— Equally  crowded. 

6579.  A  larger  staff  of  masters  is  required? — Much  larger,  if  they  are 
to  take  as  many  pupils  as  they  do  ;  but  one  great  blot  I  always  thought 
was  this,  that  the  trustees  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  school  was 
founded  for  a  definite  object — for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar.  It  is 
natural  that  gentlemen  should  wish  to  get  theu'  land  feued  and  that  shop- 
keepers should  wish  to  drive  a  good  trade ;  but  this  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  trustees,  that  they  have  only  the  power  of  appointing  a  certain 
number  of  masters  for  want  of  funds,  and  that  they  should  restrict  the 
number  of  theu-  pupils  to  their  teaching  power. 

6580.  The  Chairman. — The  remarks  you  have  made  are  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  upper  schools  ? — All  through  ;  but  I  thmk  you  will  find 
very  few  of  what  are  called  foundation  children  in  the  upper  school. 

6581.  Is  there  not  a  sufficient  staff  for  the  working  of  the  elementary 
school  as  well  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  have  often  been  in  the  arith- 
metic class  in  the  lower  school,  and  have  seen  a  great  many  more  children 
there  than  the  master  could  teach  at  a  time. 

6582.  Mr.  Sellar. — When  did  you  leave  Dollar  ? — In  the  spring. 

6583.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  trustees  that  they  have  mcreased 
the  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school? — I  believe  that 
two  young  men  were  appointed  to  it  before  I  left. 

6584.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  management  which  illustrates  the 
defects  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  1 — I  heard  it  frequently  talked 
of  by  the  trustees  themselves  that  a  motion  somewhat  to  this  effect  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Lindsay  at  one  of  their  meetings — That  the  trustees 
should  record  their  opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  work  done  by  each  teacher, 
and  that  it  should  depend  upon  the  report  made  by  the  trustees  whether 
each  teacher  held  his  situation  at  the  end  of  the  session  or  not. 

6585.  That  resolution  was  not  carried  ? — No,  but  it  was  made. 

6586.  The  Chairman.— Whm  was  it  made  ? — I  beheve  in  1872. 

6587.  Would  you  consider  that  such  a  motion,  if  carried,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  master  ? — Most  certainly.  You  put  a  man 
there  and  employ  him  for  a  session,  or  half  a  session ;  and  if  a  committee — 
I  would  not  guarantee  it  to  be  a  committee  that  could  be  trusted  so  far  as 
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education  goes— do  not  see  fit  to  pass  him,  he  is  to  be  dismissed.    What  ^Ji^^ 
heart  could  the  man  have  in  his  worlt  ?  Lawrence. 

6588.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  ?— Entu'ely.   

6589.  And  to  the  good  of  the  school  ?— Quite  so. 

6590.  That  also  was  rejected  Yes,  by  a  majority.  Another  motion, 
I  beUeve,  has  since  been  proposed,  to  the  effect  that  the  trustees  should 
modernize  the  form  of  the  school  management,  by  appomtmg  a  quahfied 
head  master  to  each  group  of  subjects  of  study,  who  should  teach  in 
each  class  under  his  care  by  the  method  of  interchanging  hours  with  his 
assistants,  and  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  each  class  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. That,  I  beUeve,  was  tabled,  but  was  withdrawn.  It  was  likewise 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  power  of  the  head  master.  All  this  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  committee  who  were  virtually  to  take  the  place  of  the  head 
master ;  and  the  under  masters  were  to  be  exalted  into  head  masters, 
responsible  to  the  committee.  How  a  school  could  work  in  that  way  in 
Dollar,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Lindsay  some  time  ago  sat  as 
a  trustee  for  the  institution  while  he  was  an  under  master  in  it.  He  was 
elected  by  the  parish,  and  was  suffered  to  keep  his  seat  as  trustee  and 
to  exercise  power  over  the  head  master  while  he  was  subordinate  as 
mathematical  master.    He  afterwards  resigned  the  mastership. 

6591.  Mr.  Sellar. — Was  he  elected  a  trustee  while  he  was  a  master? — 
Yes. 

6592.  How  was  he  qualified  ? — ^He  represented  the  ratepayers. 

6593.  But  with  all  these  anomalies,  the  school  is  a  prosperous  one  ? — 
Prosperous  so  far  as  numbers  go. 

6594.  The  Chairman. — But  does  not  the  prosperity  arise  out  of  the 
inducements  offered  to  persons  to  come  and  reside  in  the  parish? — 
Exactly ;  and  therefore  I  think  the  trustees  are  wrong  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  persons  to  come  and  reside  when  they  have  not  the  power 
of  providing  a  sufficient  staff  of  masters. 

6595.  Are  people  induced  to  reside  and  to  send  then*  children  to  board? — 
Yes,  a  great  number  of  children  board  in  the  village;  but  when  the  children 
are  out  of  the  school,  the  head  master  has  no  earthly  power  over  them. 

6596.  Mr.  Ramsay. — By  a  statement  we  have  received  from  the  trustees,  . 
as  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  rooms  in  the  institution,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  number  of  children  is  greater  than  the  accommodation  ? 
— No.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  accommodation,  but  about  the 
teaching  power.  You  have  large  rooms ;  but  when  you  put  only  one  man 
amongst  80  children,  what  can  he  do  ? 

6597.  Mr.  Sellar. — Speaking  roughly,  there  seems  to  be  a  teacher  to 
about  every  54  children  ? — I  think  so. 

6598.  And  that  seems  too  large  a  number  ? — Too  large,  because  you 
get  it  in  this  way :  in  the  mathematical  classes  you  may  have,  I  beheve, 
sometimes  3,  or  sometimes  10,  or  sometimes  15  ;  but  when  you  go  into  the 
arithmetic  class  you  will  find  80. 

6599.  Are  you  aware  that  the  lower  school  is  to  be  put  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  ? — No  ;  I  know  it  has  been  proposed  often. 

6600.  We  understand  from  the  trustees  that  they  are  to  put  it  under 
Government  inspection,  and  apply  for  the  Government  grant.  That,  in 
your  opinion,  will  be  some  guarantee  that  the  elementary  department  will 
be  attended  to  ? — Exactly,  because  Government  will  say.  You  will  have 
no  grant  unless  you  provide  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers. 

6601.  There  is  a  large  number  of  children  educated  gratuitously? — 
Yes  ;  what  are  called  John  M'Nabb's  children. 

6602.  Taking  all  the  schools,  there  are  about  390  educated  gratuitously  ? 
— Yes,  including  Sheardale ;  and  the  infant  school  there  may  bo. 
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6603.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  gratuitous 
part  of  the  system  ? — In  many  respects  I  should  think  that  is  aknost  the 
best.  I  think  that  the  teaching  in  some  of  the  lower  schools  is,  upon 
the  whole,  much  better  than  in  the  higher  school. 

6604.  Mr.  liamsay. — Is  the  teaching  staff  in  the  lower  school  sufficient 
for  the  numbers  there  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6605.  Then  the  chief  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruction,  you 
think,  is  the  lack  of  teaching  power  ?  —  Yes ;  they  have  not  enough 
teachers. 

6606.  Are  there  any  other  defects  you  could  point  out  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  organization  of  the  institution  ? — The  long  and  the  short  of 
it  is,  that  the  institution  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into,  and  that  the 
head  master  should  have  power  given  to  him,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  power. 

6607.  Mr.  Sellar. — Are  you  aware  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  Scotland  about  the  propriety  of  having  a  head  master,  with  power 
similar  to  what  the  head  master  has  in  an  EngUsh  school  ? — I  know  that. 

6608.  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  both  masters  and  trustees  of  one 
institution,  where  there  is  no  rector,  strongly  objected  to  a  head  master 
being  appointed,  and  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  system  ? — 1  know  it  is 
a  moot  point  whether  there  should  be  a  head  master  or  not ;  but  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  axiom,  that  if  you  can  get  a  good  autocracy  it  is  better 
than  anything  else.  I  grant  you  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  system 
of  no  head  master  may  answer  well,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  possible 
in  a  place  like  Dollar,  with  the  qualification  of  the  trustees  what  it  is,  and 
the  quality  of  the  trustees  what  it  is. 

6609.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  ? — None. 

\_Adjourned.'] 


STATEMENT  FURNISHED  BY  SIR  ANDREW  ORR. 

From  ill  health,  I  was  unable  to  remain  at  the  meeting  on  24th 
Andrew    October  1873,  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools,  till  I 
could  be  heard.    By  permission,  I  beg  to  send  my  remarks  on  the  condi- 
tion, etc.,  of  Dollar  Academy. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  acquired  from  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Mr.  Craufurd  Tait,  the  property  of  Harviestoun,  Castle  Campbell,  and 
Aberdona,  about  5000  acres,  which  are  immediately  surrounding  and 
include  Dollar,  and  extend  mto  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Tilhcoultry 
and  Clackmannan.  I  was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  academy  at 
Dollar ;  and  from  being  patron  of  the  church,  I  had  very  shortly,  from  a 
vacancy  occurring,  to  select  a  clergyman,  who  was  also  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  in  Dollar  Institution,  in  which,  from  that 
time,  I  have  taken  a  very  deep  interest.  Before  speaking  of  which,  allow 
me  to  state,  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  this  I  was  a 
member  of  Council,  and  three  years  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
during  which  time  I  was  in  the  management  of  all  the  large  school  estab- 
lishments m  which  they  had  an  interest.  I  have  also  paid  some  attention 
to  similar  institutions  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere ;  and  on  careful  con- 
sideration and  comparison,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Dollar  Academy, 
in  its  management  (with  one  or  two  exceptions  explained  hereafter),  and 
in  its  studies  and  disciphno,  is  abreast  of  any  other  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  I  have  met  with  elsewhere. 


K«v. 

Neville 
Lawrence. 
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The  trustees  have  meetings  at  which  reports  are  read  by  the  rector  on 
the  condition  of  the  academy,  and  his  recommendations,  with  any  others 
proposed,  are  discussed  and  adjusted  by  the  trustees,  and  are  adopted 
or  dismissed.  These  discussions,  which  are  sometimes  rather  lengthy, 
tend  to  explain  the  proposals,  and  bring  out  the  usefulness  or  the  reverse 
of  any  new  proposition  either  on  the  government,  management,  or 
curriculum  of  the  school.  By  this  means  the  wisest  and  most  useful 
rules  have  been  introduced  and  adopted ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  .Dollar  Institution  stands  high,  almost  as  a  model  educational 
school.  Our  present  rector,  who  possesses  the  full  confidence  of  the 
trustees,  is  a  trustworthy  and  talented  teacher  and  master,  has  given  you 
his  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  school,  which  will  be  found 
fuU  and  accurate.  The  other  teachers,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the 
trustees,  are  thoroughly  competent  for  their  different  situations,  and  dis- 
charge their  various  duties  with  great  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  interest  of 
their  classes.   ■  ■  ■ 

From  the  great  number  of  free  scholars,  and  of  those  who  are  admitted 
at  very  nominal  fees  to  the  academy,  the  parish  school  is  entirely  deserted. 
The  newly  appointed  School  Board  have  'on  this  account  no  duties  to 
perform.  .  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  parish  School  Board 
should  hand  over  their  duties  by  minute  to  the  Dollar  Academy  trustees, 
who  are  doing  the  school  work  of  the  parish,  their  doing  so  being  per- 
mitted by  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  This  would  prevent  all  jarring 
between  the  two  Boards.  ... 

A  very  marked  feehng  in  favour  of  the  academy  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  classes  have  increased  in  number  and  usefulness  under  the 
•present  management.  We  have  thus  a  proof  of  their  ever-augmenting 
popularity  with  the  general  pubKc.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  fees  has  been  several  times  increased,  the  number  of  pupils  willing 
to  pay  these  has  never  diminished.  The  amount  drawn  from  fees  during 
the  last  twenty-six  years,  since  the  new  Board  was  appointed,  is  here 
stated — 


1848, 

.    £124  10 

2 

1857, 

1849, 

105  15 

3 

1858, 

1850, 

.     137  11 

0 

1859, 

1851, 

163  13 

5  - 

1860, 

1852, 

200  17 

6 

1861, 

1863, 

249  16 

6 

1862, 

1854, 

301  3 

0  • 

1863, 

1855, 

323  19 

0 

1864, 

1856, 

374  17 

0 

1865 

There  has  been  a  Hke  increase  of 
number  in  attendance  was  184 ; 


Free.    Paying.  Total. 


In  1840, 

89 

78 

167 

„  1844, 

118 

132 

260 

„  1848, 
„  1851, 

144 

182 

326 

42 

324 

366 

„  1855, 

180 

217 

397 

£480  4 

0 

1866, 

.  £1234  17 

6 

571  0 

0 

1867, 

.    1214  8 

6 

754  7 

0 

1868, 

.    1409  17 

0 

877  10 

0 

1869, 

.    1678  17 

6 

956  19 

0 

1870, 

.    1547  0 

6 

998  13 

9 

1871, 

.    1685  6 

6 

1051  12 

6 

1872, 

.    1838  13 

6 

1102  1 

6 

1873, 

.    2109  8 

0 

1218  0 

6 

at  all  the  classes.    In  1823  the 


Free.    Paying.  Total. 


In  1858, 

160 

296 

456 

„  1866, 

240 

343 

583 

„  1867, 

236 

353 

589 

„  1871, 

195 

435 

6,W 

„  1873, 

189 

529 

718 

pupds 


These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  infant  school,  which  has  an  average 
attendance  of  160,  and  of  the  evening  classes,  which  average  35  pupifs ; 
in  all,  185 ;  making  a  total  attendance  of  903.  The  number  of  pupils 
this  year  is  945. 

Some  years  ago  the  trustees  spent  nearly  £4000  in  building  additional 
class-rooms  and  hall,  which  are  all  in  use,  and  there  is  even  a  desire  for 
more  accommodation,  although  the  buildings  are  at  present  more  com- 
modious than  those  of  any  similar  establishment  in  this  country.  The 
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Sir 
Andrew 
Orr. 


building  is  peculiarly  classical  in  its  style  of  architecture;  there  is  in 
addition  a  large  garden  for  botanical  instruction,  and  a  playground  of 
pine  acres  situated  in  a  beautiful,  retired,  and  healthful  district  of  the 
county.  Complaints  by  a  small  section  are  frequently  made  regarding  the 
number  of  extra-parochial  scholars  who  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  institution.  I  do  not  admit  the  soundness  of  such  an  argument,  as  I 
think  the  trustees  have  acted  wisely  in  following  the  able  legal  advice 
they  got  by  opening  the  institution  on  liberal  terms  to  all  comers ;  and  it 
is  very  pleasing  to  remark  that  the  sum  received  from  extra-parochial 
pupils  amounts  to  £2109,  which  nearly  pays  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  M'Nab's  fund  are  almost  entirely 
spent  on  parochial  pupils,  as  shown  on  the  table  following. 


Masters  presently  employed. 

Salary. 

Eector,  classical,      ....  £400 

Mathematical  master,      .      .      .  240 

Modern  languages,   ....  200 

Arithmetic,   200 

Drawing   200 

Writing,   160 

English  (head),        ....  200 

Do.  for  girls,       ....  160 

Four  junior  school  teachers  at  £120,  480 

Sewing  mistress,      ....  76 

Infant  school,   75 

Sheardale  do.,   45 

Singing  master,       ....  20 

The  various  assistants,    .      .       .  330 

£2785 


Masters  who  would  be  required  for  the  Parish 
Pupils  alone. 


Eector,  classical,      .      .  . 
Mathematical  master, 
Modern  languages, 
Arithmetic,  .... 
Drawing,  .... 

Writing,  

English  (head). 
Do.  for  girls,  .... 
Two  junior  school  teachers  at  £120, 
Sewing  mistress, 
Infant  school,  .... 
Sheardale  do.,  .... 
Singing  master. 
The  various  assistants,  . 


Saving  in  salaries,  •         .         .  £570 

Loss  in  fees,         ....  2109 

The  expense  would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  viz. — 

Clerk  and  Treasurer,       .         ,         .      £100   0  0 

Gardener  (Botany),         .         .         .        100   0  0 

Janitor,  52  10  0 


Salary. 
£400 
240 
200 
200 
200 
160 
200 
160 
240 
75 
75 
45 
20 


£2215   0  0 


£252  10  0 


Amount  of  necessary  salaries  if  all  the  branches  are  efficiently 

taught,  not  less  than      ........  £2467  10  0 

Amount  of  Annual  income  from  Funds,  .....    1995  19  0 

Deficit  of  Endowment,      ....   £471  11  0 


As  to  the  application  of  the  funds  left  by  the  testator,  the  primary 
object  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Dollar, — other  pupils  have  all  along  only  been  admitted  on  payment  of 
suitable  fees ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  out- 
siders as  of  utilizing  all  the  educational  appKances,  which  are  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  parish.  In  order  to  afford  a  complete  education 
to  the  parishioners  alone,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  all  the  princi- 
pal masters  who  at  present  teach  the  different  branches.  Only  the 
masters  would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  very  few  pupils.  By  taking  in 
boarders  and  the  extra-parochial  pupils,  however,  the  masters  are  kept  fully 
employed ;  the  parish  scholars  are  benefited  by  coming  in  contact  with 
others  in  a  higher  grade  of  society,  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  are 
augmented  by  more  than  £2000  a  year  drawn  from  fees.  The  trustees 
are  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  a  much  larger  establishment  and  provide  a 
more  extended  curriculum  of  study  than  they  could  do  were  the  only  fimds 
at  their  disposal  those  derived  from  the  bequest ;  and  to  all  these  advan- 
tages the  parish  scholars  are  not  only  admitted  gratis,  but  have  various 
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inducements  held  out  to  entice  them  to  avail  themselves  of  these.  The  S^'J^^ 
junior  school  is  the  department  which  to  the  parish  pupils  is  the  most 

important  of  all,  because  a  large  proportion  of  them  never  advance  beyond   

the  three  R's,  The  trustees  have  always  paid  great  attention  to  this 
department,  and  have  been  most  anxious  to  adopt  any  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  In  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of 
teachers  has  been  doubled  during  the  last  few  years,  so  as  to  prevent 
overcrowding  in  the  class-rooms,  and  to  give  full  justice  to  thfi  increasing 
number  of  scholars. 

The  in-egular  attendance  of  the  free  scholars  has  been  very  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  teachers.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Free  tuition  tends  very  much  to  promote  carelessness 
and  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  classes  is 
obstructed,  and  the  children  themselves  derive  little  benefit.  Many 
parties  who  have  considered  this  subject  are  of  opinion  that  a  fee,  how- 
ever small,  would  induce  parents  to  see  that  their  children  attended,  so 
that  they  'might  receive  value  for  their  money.  I  fully  corroborate  this 
opinion. 

There  is  no  difficulty  or  division  on  rehgious  subjects.    Ihe  young 
people  of  parties  belonging  to  all  denominations,  as  well  as  natives  of 
the  East,  and  West,  and  China,  attend  the  academy.    The  teachers  are 
of  various  sects.    All  this  has  gone  on  for  a  long  series  of  years  without 
any  interruption,  and  I  should  say  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  same 
harmonious  working  in  any  parish  in  Scotland.    I  may  add  that  all 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  young  people  attending  the  school, 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
attention,  care,  and  instruction  thek  children  receive  at  the  academy. 
I  have  frequently  visited  the  school  during  the  working  hours,  and  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  order  and  attention  that  prevailed  in  all  the 
class-rooms,  and  the  very  intelligent  manner  in  which  questions  were 
answered  and  other  duties  performed  by  the  pupils.    Some  time  ago, 
I  had  with  me  on  a  visit  a  gentleman  who  stands  very  high  as  an  educa- 
tionahst,  and  who  very  carefully  went  over  every  class,  putting  questions 
and  examining  the  pupils ;  and  after  leaving  the  building,  he  remarked,  * 
I  might  be  very  proud  to  have  such  an  estabhshment  in  my  neighbour- 
hood.   In  all  his  examinations  in  this  country  and  in  England,  he  had 
found  nothing  superior.    The  gentlemen  sent  by  the  syndicate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  who  examined  the  academy  for  many  years, 
gave  very  flattering  reports ;  and  the  Edinburgh  professors  who  examined 
the  pupils  last  season  gave  reports  to  the  same  effect.    Some  minor 
recommendations  were  made  by  these  gentlemen  annually,  which  were 
always  favourably  considered,  and  the  rector  was  authorized  to  give 
effect  to  such  of  them  as  were  approved  as  useful  for  the  institution  to 
adopt.    I  may  add  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  comes  to 
this  neighbourhood  every  summer,  has  more  than  once  visited  the 
academy,  which  he  knew  in  his  early  years,  and  to  myself  and  others 
he  has  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  admirable  tuition  im- 
parted, the  increase  of  the  attendance,  and  the  continued  growing  pro- 
sperity of  the  seminary. 

The  board  of  management,  as  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  Parhament  in 
1847,  was  by  the  addition  to  the  then  existing  trustees  to  be  made  up 
of  '  persons  qualified  by  station  and  talents  to  advise  and  act  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  and  objects  of  the  institution.'  A  strong 
feeling  has  been  expressed  hi  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  that 
the  extra-parochial  members  predominate  in  the  board.  This  is  not 
correct,  as  the  local  interests  are  fully  represented,  fourteen  trustees  being 
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resident  within  the  parish,  and  several  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  and  also  those  who  possess  the  pro- 
perty qualification,  but  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  have  rendered 
most  valuable  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  While 
always  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  local  members  in  everythuig  tend- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  the  free  scholars,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  local  prejudices  and  personal  feeUngs.  The  object  of  the 
Act  of  Pauliament  in  forming  a  board  composed  of  those  various  trustees 
was,  that  all  classes  and  interests  should  be  represented,  and  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  be  conferred  on  the  district,  and  that  the  management 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  parochial  demagogues. 

The  trustees  have  only  three  statutory  meetings  annually,  at  which  all 
important  matters  are  brought  up,  discussed,  and  settled ;  the  ordinary 
worldng  and  business  being  left  to  the  rector  and  two  committees  of 
the  trustees,  who  attend  to  all  the  minor  affairs  of  the  institution. 

To  show  the  risk  that  may  be  run  by  leaving  the  sole  management  to 
local  trustees,  allow  me  to  refer  to  three  motions  proposed  at  the  board 
recently,  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  the  minute-book  when  examined. 

1st.  That  vote  by  ballot  be  introduced  at  all  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
so  that  no  one  may  know  anjthing  voted  upon  by  any  trustee. 

2d.  That  the  trustees  shall  make  a  personal  examination  every  year  of 
the  conduct,  etc.  of  the  rector  and  teachers  of  the  academy,  and  those 
who  passed  this  ordeal  may  by  vote  of  ballot  be  continued  for  another 
year. 

3d.  That  as  the  administration  of  many  educational  bequests,  by  a 
recent  Act  of  Parhament,  has  been  handed  over  to  School  Boards,  the 
managers  of  the  institution  do  forthwith  hand  over  the  funds,  with  the 
whole  ground,  buildings,  and  staff  of  teachers,  to  the  Education  Board 
of  the  parish,  and  denude  themselves  of  all  their  powers  in  respect  of  the 
school. 

These  motions  were  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  and  supported  by 
our  chairman  at  separate  times, — the  former  of  whom  is  chairman,  and  the 
latter  was  clerk,  of  the  newly  appointed  Educational  School  Board  of  the 
parish, — but  were  overturned  or  negatived  by  full  meetmgs  of  the  trustees. 
I  mention  these  things  to  show  the  danger  there  is  of  leaving  a  large  and 
important  educational  establishment  altogether  in  the  hands  of  local 
parties,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  havmg  extra-parochial  gentlemen  of 
weight  and  wider  experience  and  interests  to  check  such  extraordinary 
changes.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  body  of  gentlemen,  in  a  small  town  and  county,  in  any  other 
way  than  the  present,  who  would  do  more  for  the  continued  prosperity 
and  teaching  power  of  the  academy. 

An  opinion  of  much  weight  has  been  given,  that  a  larger  amount  of 
power  ought  to  be  confided  in  the  rector.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that, 
as  is  presently  done  at  Dollar,  all  serious  questions  should  be  submitted 
to  the  trustees,  who  for  the  most  part  support  the  view  taken  by  the 
rector. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  constitutes  the  trust  says  in  clause  8th : 
'  The  minister  of  the  parish  shall  at  all  meetings  preside.'  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  work  well  for  the  interest  of  the  institution.  There  is  no 
such  constituted  right  in  any  similar  institution  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh, 
or  elsewhere,  that  I  know  of.  In  all  such  boards  the  chairman  is  periodi- 
cally elected.  A  permanent  appointment  of  this  nature  is  apt  to  begot 
an  overbearing  and  disagreeable  manner.  When  anything  displeasing 
is  said,  it  may  bring  out  the  retort  which  occurred  with  us,  that  the 
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trustees  liave  no  riglit  to  interfere  with  the  chairman,  as  he  holds  his 

office  by  Act  of  Parliameut.  On-. 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent  chairman  m  such  circumstances  must   

be  very  impolitic.  In  the  event  of  a  translation  or  death,  the  patron  has 
much  to  say  in  the  future  selection  of  the  chairman,  who  may  be  young,  or 
old,  or  inexperienced  for  the  duties  of  so  important  a  situation.  The 
patron  should  not  have  such  power.  The  clergyman  should  have  an 
ex  officio  seat  at  the  board,  but  the  managers  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  chairman  annually. 

The  chairman  has  for  some  time  held  in  addition  the  two  situations  of 
clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  institution,  for  which  he  pays  himself  a  salary. 
These  duties  I  consider  not  becoming  in  a  chairman,  who  ought  rather  to 
be  a  check  on  such  officers.  I  also  think  it  illegal  for  any  member  of  the 
board  to  hold  such  offices  and  receive  remuneration  for  so  doing. 

The  four  elders  who  have  ex  officio  seats,  and  who  are  elected  by  the 
minister  and  session,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  ought  rather  to  be  chosen  by 
tlie  parliamentary  electors  of  the  parish,  which  would  give  that  local  body 
the  election  of  six  members  in  i^lace  of  two,  which  they  have  at  present. 
With  these  changes,  which  would  leave  the  board  in  its  present  position 
as  to  number  and  local  members,  I  submit  we  would  have  a  very  efficient 
and  useful  body  of  trustees. 

(Signed)       Andrew  Ork. 


Dollar  Acadesiy. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

Edinburgh,  29>th  November  1873. 
Sir, — I  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Dr.  Lindsay's  Sheriff 
statements  relative  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  on  Monro. 
24th  October,  of  which  statements  I  had  no  notice,  and  the  facts  had 
mainly  escaped  my  memory.    These  statements  may  lead  to  misappre- 
hension. 

1.  Dr.  Lindsay  says :  '  The  occasion  on  which  he  (I)  came  and  took  an 
active  part  was  when  the  seat  of  Sheriff  Tait  was  called  in  question.  We 
got  the  opinion  of  counsel  that  Sheriff  Tait  was  not  legally  a  trustee.  I 
took  exception  to  his  sitting,  and  Sir  Alexander  Grant  proposed  that  we 
should  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  again  on  the  subject.  Sheriff  Monro 
moved  that  we  should  not,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  settlad  by  the 
Board.  He  came  forward,  he  states,  to  keep  us  right  about  legal  diffi- 
culties ;  but  here  he  was  leading  us  wrong  by  proposing  that  a  legal 
point  should  be  decided  by  the  Board.'  This  whole  paragraph  is  replete 
with  errors.  I  took  an  active  part  on  every  occasion  when  1  attended  ; 
and  with  one  exception  I  have  attended  every  statutory  meetuig  (three  in 
each  year)  since  that  of  1st  July  1872,  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lindsay. 
I  attended  that  meeting  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  illegal  resolution 
of  taking  the  votes  at  meetings  by  ballot ;  and  the  objection  to  Sheriff 
Tait  voting  was  then  raised  ii-regularly,  and  without  notice,  by  Dr. 
Lindsay.  No  opinion  had  ever  been  asked  or  taken  by  the  trustees  as  to 
Sheriff  Tait's  right  to  vote ;  and  what  I  proposed,  and  what  was  carried 
unanimously,  or  nearly  so,  was,  that  as  Sheriff  Tait  had  sat  for  years  on 
the  same  qualification,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  such  a  question  to  be 
raised  without  the  usual  notice ;  and  therefore  the  objection  was  repelled 
in  hoc  statu,  as  the  minutes  bear,  T  never  said  that  I  came  forward  to 
keep  the  trustees  right  about  legal  difficulties. 
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2.  As  to  Dr.  Lindsay's  objection  to  the  Sheriff  being  a  trustee,  founded 
on  the  propriety  of  his  not  prejudging  any  question  of  law  that  may 
occur — whatever  be  the  worth  of  the  objection  in  itself — I  may  say  that 
so  far  as  I  know  or  can  learn,  the  Dollar  trustees  have  never  appeared 
before  the  Sheriff  as  litigants  during  the  long  period  while  my  pre- 
decessor Sheriff  Tait  and  myself  have  held  that  ofBce. 

3.  Dr.  Lindsay  says  :  '  I  might  mention  that  cases  have  occurred — one 
at  least  occurred  lately — where  the  necessity  of  this  was  apparent.  The 
Sheriff  of  Perthshire '  (Tait)  '  proposed  that  £10  should  be  given  from  the 
trust  funds  for  inahing  a  path  on  Sir  Andrew  Orr's  pro2'>erty.  One  of  the 
trustees  threatened  to  apply  for  an  Interdict,  but  was  told  he  would  be 
applying  for  an  interdict  against  the  very  thing  for  which  the  Sheriff ' 
(myself)  '  had  voted.'  This  is  very  incorrect.  Mr.  Tait  proposed  a  con- 
tribution of  £10  towards  the  repair  of  an  existing  public  footpath — 
perhaps  the  finest  footpath  in  Scotland — that  up  the  Dollar  Glen  to 
Castle  Campbell,  commencing  quite  near  to  the  academy.  This  path 
was  formed  several  years  ago  by  subscription,  and  cost  several  hundred 
pounds ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  scholars  and  their  parents,  and  from  its 
precipitous  character  would  be  very  dangerous  if  allowed  to  get  into 
disrepair ;  and  the  Dollar  trustees  are  large  heritors  in  the  parish.  I 
believe  something  was  said  by  a  local  trustee  about  an  interdict — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  when  directed  against  the  acts  of  public  trustees,  is  usually 
raised  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  the  motion  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously.— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  Gteokge  Monko. 


John  Tait,  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  formerly  Sheriff  of  Clackmannan  and 

Kinross-shires. 

Sheriff  I  have  been  a  trustee  of  the  Dollar  Institution  since  the  year  1826, 
Tait.  and  have  taken  a  very  deep  interest  in  it  ever  since  its  first  estabUshment 
in  1819,  my  father  having  been  the  principal  heritor  of  Dollar,  and  the 
patron  of  the  parish,  and  having  appointed  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Andi-ew 
Myhie,  minister  of  the  parish,  on  the  ground  of  his  great  experience  in 
teaching  and  Kberal  views  on  education,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
and  management  of  the  said  institution  on  a  hberal  footing.  Under  the 
Act  of  Parhament,  which  was  passed  in  1847, 1  held  the  office  of  trustee 
in  my  own  capacity,  being  named  in  the  Act  of  Parhament  as  one  of  the 
original  trustees,  and  also  in  right  of  my  office  as  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Clackmannan.  When  I  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  and  ceased 
to  be  Sheriff  of  Clackmannanshire  in  1866, 1  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
trustees  thereafter,  and,  claiming  to  be  still  a  trustee,  was  accepted  as 
such ;  and  I  thereafter  continued  to  attend  the  meetuigs  and  act  as  trustee, 
without  challenge,  till  July  1872,  when  Dr.  Lindsay  objected  to  my  vote 
on  a  question  of  rescmding,  as  illegal,  what  had  been  carried  by  him  by 
a  small  majority  at  a  previous  thin  meetmg,  viz.  that  in  future  the  votes 
of  the  trustees  on  all  questions  brought  before  them  at  their  meetings 
should  be  taken  by  ballot.  The  meeting  disregarded  Dr.  Lindsay's 
objection  t^  my  vote,  and  on  something  being  said  as  to  taking  the 
opinion  of  counsel  on  the  subject.  Sheriff  Monro  observed  that  as  1  had 
appeared  and  voted  without  objection  at  numerous  meetings  since  I 
ceased  to  be  Sheriff  of  Clackmannanshire,  the  question  of  my  right  to  act 
as  a  trustee,  or  the  propriety  of  consulting  counsel  on  the  subject,  could 
not  be  taken  up  at  that  meeting,  no  notice  having  been  given  as  to  such 
a  question  being  brought  forward.  Accordingly,  no  instructions  were 
given  to  consult  counsel  on  the  subject,  the  objection  was  repelled  in  hoc 
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slatu,  and  I  continued  to  act  as  a  trustee  at  subsequent  meetings  without  ^rj®^*' 
objection.   ' 

I  tooli  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1847,  for  increasing  the  number  of  trustees,  which,  while  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  was  sent  down  for  the  consideration  of,  and  report  by, 
two  Lords  of  Session,  it  being  considered  as  an  Estate  Bill.  The  object 
of  the  Act,  in  selecting  the  various  trustees,  was,  that  difTerent  interests 
should  be  represented,  so  as  to  secure  a  broad  and  liberal  management 
of  the  trust,  and  that  it  should  not  fall,  without  check,  into  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dollar,  from  many  of  whom  Dr.  Mylne,  during  his 
principalship,  had  met  with  considerable  obstruction  in  carrying  out  his 
hberal  and  enhghtened  views  of  education,  and  in  confining  the  expendi- 
tiu'e  of  the  trust  funds  to  purposes  connected  therewith. 

It  may  be  that  the  trustees  are  somewhat  too  numerous ;  but  with 
every  love  for  Dollar,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  institution  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of 
those  members  of  the  trust  who  may  be  called  extra-parochial,  and  that 
many  of  the  official  trustees  have  been  good  attenders  at  the  meetings. 
The  members  of  the  presbytery  have  almost  always  attended.  The  late 
Lord  Abercromby,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Clackmannanshire,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  institution,  and  although  latterly  blind,  regularly 
attended  the  meetings,  and  took  a  highly  intelligent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  late  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kennet,  who  was  Yice-Lieutenant  and 
Convener,  generally  attended ;  and  after  his  death,  the  late  Lord  Kelly, 
Yice-Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva,  Convener  of  the  county, 
attended,  the  latter  being  almost  always  present.  The  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  named  a  trustee  by  the  Act,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  connection  between  the  institution  and  the  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity, to  which  we  sent  bursars  every  session.  The  two  last  Principals 
of  the  University  never  attended  ;  but  the  present  Principal,  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  has  twice  honoured  the  trustees  by  attending,  and  has  expressed 
his  willmgness  to  do  so  whenever  his  presence  is  considered  necessary. 
Sir  Andi'ew  Orr,  the  patron  and  principal  heritor,  since  he  acquired  the 
estates  of  Harviestoun  and  Castle  Campbell,  has  been  very  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  their 
deliberations. 

The  present  state  of  the  institution,  with  the  great  number  of  pupils, 
and  the  result  of  the  inspections  which  have  regularly  taken  place,  and 
are  set  forth  in  the  printed  statement  circulated  each  year  at  the  time  of 
examination,  show  that  upon  the  whole  the  management  has  been  success- 
ful, notwithstanding  the  somewhat  anomalous  constitution  of  the  trust ; 
and  I  should  not  recommend  that  any  change  be  made  therein. 

Considering  that" the  children  of  paupers — being  the  only  legal  poor  of 
the  parish — together  with  those  of  well-to-do  parishioners  whose  incomes 
are  under  £50,  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  gratis  education ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  residents  of  a  higher  income,  and 
boarders,  who  pay  certain  fees,  are  all  educated  together,  every  individual 
of  all  the  grades  mentioned  being  entitled  not  only  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, but  to  the  highest  education  we  can  give ;  and  considering  also  that 
the  education  is  not  confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  wonderful  how  harmonious 
and  successful  the  working  of  the  institution  has  been.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  among  the  pupils  in  the  institution  have  been  two 
Egyptians,  sent  by  the  Pasha,  and  two  Chinese,  from  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  that  these  carried  on  their  education  at  the  institution 
without  any  molestation. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  no  one  was  admitted  to  completely 
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Sberifl     gratuitous  educatiou,  except  the  childrea  of  the  legal  poor  of  the  i)arisli ; 

"^'^'^l'  the  rest  were  cllvidecl  into  various  grades,  but  all  paid  something  towards 
the  funds  of  the  trust.  ITow  far  it  was  judicious  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  entirely  free  education  to  all  such  as  had  resided  three  years  in  the 
parish  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £50,  may  l>e  doubted ;  but  this  change 
was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  parish,  and  the  extra-parochial  trustees 
have  acquiesced  therein.  Since  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Mylne,  the  original  Principal,  the  trustees  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
their  Principals  or  Rectors,  viz.  first,  Dr.  James  Milne,  and  now  Mr. 
Barrack.  I  have  always  thought  that  when  we  have  a  good  Principal 
or  Rector  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  we  should  trust  the  details  of  the 
management  to  him,  and  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  him  ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  lamented  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trustees  to  curb 
and  restrain  the  Rector  or  Prmcipal,  and  to  interfere  with  him  unneces- 
sarily. Certainly  the  motion  which  was  once  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Lindsay,  that  all  the  officials,  including  the  Rector  or  Principal,  should 
be  once  a  year  subjected  to  a  vote  of  each  trustee  as  to  his  conduct 
,  having  been  satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  and  that  this  vote  should  be  by 
ballot,  would  have  been  utterly  destructive.  jSTo  man  of  spuit  would 
have  taken  the  appointment  upon  such  terms  ;  and  this  I  say,  notwith- 
standing that  each  official,  including  the  rector,  is  appointed  dunng 
j)leamre,  no  one,  even  under  such  appointment,  being  ever  removed  without 
sufficient  cause. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  garden,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  very  intelligent  gardener  Mr.  Westwood,  who  gives  excellent  lectures 
on  botany,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Westwood 
has  always  several  parish  boys  under  him  as  apprentices,  who  have  also 
the  advantage  of  the  other  education  ;  and  many  of  these  apprentices  have 
afterwards  got  good  situations  in  life,  there  being  a  great  demand  for 
Scotch  gardeners  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

I  see  that  objection  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Lindsay  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  being  a  trustee,  on  the  ground  that  questions  might  arise  in 
which  the  Sheriff  would  have  to  act  as  a  Judge.  This  objection  is  alto- 
gether ideal,  and  Sheriffs  are  not  excluded  from  acting  as  members  of 
boards  on  that  account.  As  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  I  am  a  member  of 
various  boards  in  that  county,  mcluding  Munro's  Free  School :  and  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  establishing  the  Police  Board  in  each  county,  it  is 
expressly  enacted  that  the  Sheriff  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
preside  at  their  meetings ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Sheriff,  the 
Sheriff-Substitute  shall  attend  as  a  member  and  preside. 

Dr.  Lindsay  alludes  to  a  small  grant  from  the  trust  funds  towards 
the  expense  of  keeping  in  repair  the  new  pathway  through  the  romantic 
glen  of  Castle  Campbell,  against  which  he  says  an  interdict  might  have 
been  apphed  for  to  the  Sheriff,  had  he  (the  Sheriff)  not  voted  as  a  member 
of  the  trust.  The  pathway  referred  to  was  constructed  by  the  parishioners 
of  Dollar,  from  subscrii^tions  raised  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
said  pathway  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  Dollar,  and  affords  a  dehght- 
ful  walk  for  the  pupils  of  the  institution  during  their  leisure  hours.  The 
trustees  are  heritors  in  the  parish,  being  proprietors  of  various  feus  and 
portions  of  land,  and  it  was  thought  quite  justifiable  that  they  should 
subscribe  a  moderate  sum.  The  sum  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Lindsay  was  £10 
towards  keeping  the  path  in  repair,  and  in  the  minutes  the  grant  was 
expressly  put  on  the  advantage  of  the  path  to  the  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  them  if  the  said  path  was 
allowed  to  go  mto  disrepair. 
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NOTE  APPENDED  BY  REV.  MR.  LAWRENCE. 

I  would  summarize  my  suggestions  thus,  viz. :  That  the  number  of  merely  Ray- 
local  trustees  should,  be  reduced,  because  in  DoUar  there  are  few  who  are  fitted  j^^^^'j^'^ 
to  superintend,  or  advise  upon,  the  educational  question.  I  conceive  it  would  ''-wrence. 
be  a  great  boon  if  the  elders  (as  such)  should  no  longer  be  ex  officio  trustees ; 
neither  do  I  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  Presbytery  to  send  two  of  its 
members  to  the  board.  The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  rule  the  institution  in  a 
party  spirit ;  this  tendency  springs  from  the  local  element.  The  quarrels  and 
disgraceful  scenes  which  have  occurred  at  the  trustees'  meetings,  as  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  are  mainly  due  to  the  strong  party  spirit  which  has  arisen 
among  the  village  trustees.  Personal  feeling,  at  first,  generated  this ;  but  I 
fancy  it  was  enhanced  by  diversity  of  feeling  and  interest  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  road  which  was  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  himself  a  trustee,  partly 
through  land  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  institution.  This  road  was 
a  branch  from  another  new  road,  which  was  made  through  land  over  which, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  trustees  had  the  power  of  preventing  its 
being  feued.  This  power  was  surrendered.  How,  I  am  not  able  to  give  precise 
evidence,  but  I  conceive  it  would  be  worth  while  te  inquire.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  money  qualification  for  a  trustee  should  be  raised  or  altogether  abo- 
lished,  because  now  any  man  possessing  the  qualification  of  money  can  claim  to 
sit  at  the  board,  howsoever  disqualified  in  other  respects  he  may  be.  I  know 
the  qualification  for  the  Commission  of  Supply  is  lower  ;  but  as  a  Commissioner 
of  Supply  a  man  has  not  to  decide  upon  matters  of  education.  Of  course  it  is 
not  disadvantageous  to  have  some  really  business-like  men  to  look  after  the 
financial  part  of  the  trust, — far  from  it, — but  they  should  be  taught  and  remem- 
ber the  adage,  'iVe  siitor  ultra  crepidam.''  By  all  means  let  the  villagers  still 
elect  two  members  out  of  their  own  body  to  represent  their  interests,  and  let 
the  majority  of  the  other  trustees  be  removed  from  the  temptation  of  mere 
local  and  personal  interests.  Prevent  as  far  as  you  can  the  school  from  being 
crowded  beyond  its  teaching  power,  and,  remembering  that  the  money  was 
not  left  by  M'Nab  necessarily  for  an  educational  institution,  provide  as  far  as 
may  be  that  a  due  proportion  of  the  funds  should  be  set  apart  for  the  clothing 
of  the  really  necessitous  children,  and  for  apprenticing  them  to  some  fitting 
trade  and  giving  them  a  start  in  life,  upon  some  such  a  principle  as  that  which 
obtains  in  the  Blue  Coat  school  in  London.  I  do  not  think  1  have  any  other 
suggestions  to  offer. 


SATURDAY,  2hth  October  1873. 


PRESENT  


Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker,  M.P. 
Mr.  Sellar. 
Mr.  Ramsay. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Aberdeen,  ) 

Mr.  William  Paul,    „  I  Examined. 

Rev.  J.  Christie,  D.D.,  Kilrenny,  ) 

Mr.  Jolin 

6610.  The  Ch(drman.~MY.  Smith,  you  have  been  factor  for  the  trustees  ^wniiam'" 
under  the  Milne  bequest? — Mr.  Smith.— 1  was  so  originally.  Paul,  and 

6611.  Is  the  whole  fund  invested  in  landed  property? — The  whole.  o^'^'r 

6612.  Would  you  give  me  the  accounts  if  you  have  them?— Will  you  -d'b 
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Smith  "Mr  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  Q'gQnt  for  Dr.  Milne  in  his  lifetime.    I  pre- 

Wiiiiam'*  P^^'^tl  bis  settlements,  and  after  his  death  I  was  appointed  factor  for  the 
Paul,  and   trustees.    I  continued  to  be  general  secretary  and  factor  for  the  trustees 
r  Ciirlstie  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^      business  in  1853,  at  which  time  Mr.  Paul  here  was  appointed 
D.D.  '  secretary  and  factor,  and  he  has  had  the  management  ever  since.  Con- 

  sequently  he  is  far  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  trust  than  I 

can  possibly  be.  3Ir.  Paul. — I  have  brought  with  me  copies  of  the 
accounts  for  the  last  three  years. 

6613.  I  should  like  to  have  in  evidence  the  state  of  the  receipts,  the 
net  sum  available,  and  the  payments  on  the  part  of  the  trust. — 3l7\  Paul. 
— The  whole  income  of  the  trust  is  derived  from  landed  property,  which 
was  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  trust.  The  original  fund  amounted 
to  £47,587,  63. ;  that  was  the  total  sum  recovered  from  the  executors. 
An  estate  was  purchased  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  at  a  cost  of 
£49,479,  Is.  Since  that  time  the  trustees  have  carried  out  very  extensive 
improvements  upon  the  estate,  and  have  expended  on  its  permanent  im- 
provement, from  the  time  of  the  purchase  to  30th  June  last,  £23,824, 
18s.  2d.  The  gross  income  of  the  trust  for  crop  1871,  which  is  the  last 
dealt  with  in  the  printed  accounts,  rendered  to  30th  June  1872,  was 
£3124,  5s.  7d.  The  improvements  I  have  referred  to  were  chiefly  effected 
with  borrowed  money,  and  the  interest  payable  is  very  considerable.  The 
loans  are  jilaced  at  3^  per  cent.;  but  £5050  were  borrowed  from  Govern- 
ment, on  which  a  terminable  annuity,  expiring  soon,  is  payable  of  about 
£328.  When  the  estate  was  purchased  it  was  free  from  debt.  The  debt, 
placed  at  3|  per  cent.,  amounts  to  £17,800,  which  is  exclusive  of  the 
£5050  borrowed  from  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

6614.  Mr.  Ramsay. — There  is  £23,000  odds  expended  on  improvements. 
Have  you  expended  that  in  addition  to  the  money  borrowed  ? — No.  There 
has  not  been  so  much  borrowed  as  has  been  expended  on  the  estate. 

6615.  The  Chairman. — But  there  is  a  charge  of  £17,800  ?— Yes,  that  is 
borrowed  upon  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  and  in  addition  there  is 
the  £5050  I  have  ah-eady  mentioned. 

6616.  Mr.  Ranmiy.—Thai  makes  £22,850? — Yes,  that  represents  the 
debt,  but  part  of  it  is  nearly  liquidated. 

6617.  The  total  improvements  have  been  effected  with  borrowed  money  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  most  part. 

6618.  You  have  not  made  the  improvements  from  income? — No,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent. 

6619.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  state  how  much  of  the  income  is  ap- 
plied in  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed  money  ? — In  the  year  to  30th 
June  1872  there  was  paid  £564, 17s.  lid.  of  interest  on  loans  from  private 
parties,  and  £176,  15s.  3d.,  being  the  proportion  of  rent-charge  appli- 
cable to  interest  on  advances  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

6620.  Then  the  charge  for  management  ? — The  factor's  fee,  and  ex- 
pense of  clerks,  amounted  to  £80.  Putting  all  the  expenditure  together, 
the  net  rental  for  1871  was  £1898,  9s.  3d. 

6621.  Of  that  the  payments  to  schoolmasters  were  £1780? — Yes,  and  the 
salary  and  travelling  charges  of  the  inspector  of  schools  amounted  to  £100. 

6622.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Did  the  purchase  of  the  estate  exhaust  the  whole 
bequest? — Yes. 

6623.  The  Chairman.— In  making  the  different  paj'^ments  to  school- 
masters, you  practically  absorb  all  the  available  income  ? — Yes. 

6624.  Has  that  been  the  rule  all  through  ? — Yes. 

6625.  And  you  make  the  revenue  go  as  far  as  possible  in  paying  the 
allowances  ? — Yes  ;  the  whole  available  revenue  is  allocated  annually  by 
the  trustees  in  payments  to  schools. 
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6626.  You  keep  no  available  income  to  cover  permanent  charge  ? — ^No  ;  Mr.  John 
we  distribute  the  whole  free  income  every  year.  ^  wmiam'^' 

6627.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  trust  ? — At  present  there  paui,  and 
are  sixteen  trustees. 

6628.  These  were  the  trustees  appointed  under  Dr.  Milne's  settlement?  ^^^"S' 
—Yes.  — ■ 

6629.  Do  the  greater  number  of  the  trustees  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment ? — They  all  take  part  in  the  management ;  but  it  devolves  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  upon  the  permanent  trustees.  Certain  trustees  in  virtue 
of  their  offices  are  trustees  for  life,  such  as  the  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  of  Skene  and  Banchory- 
Devenick. 

6630.  Have  you  a  full  attendance  of  trustees  when  important  business 
is  to  be  transacted  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

6631.  What  is  a  quorum? — A  majority  of  the  trustees, — nine.  At 
the  annual  general  meeting  we  generally  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  present. 

6632.  Is  it  at  the  general  meetings  that  you  decide  what  schools  shall 
have  the  grant  ? — Yes. 

6633.  Are  the  grants  made  fof  the  past  year  upon  the  examination  of 
the  past  year? — They  are  decided  for  the  future,  and  based  upon  the 
reports  of  the  past  year.  When  the  trustees  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  judge  how  many  schools  they  will  re-elect  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6634.  And  when  re-elected,  are  they  entitled  to  the  payment  for  that 
next  year  ? — Yes. 

6635.  On  what  principle  do  the  trustees  proceed  in  the  selection  of  the 
schools  ? — That  will  be  found  on  page  5  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  follows : — '  The  selection  of  teachers  from  such  schools  shall 
be  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  circumstances  taken 
collectively,  viz. :  (1)  The  talents,  acquirements,  and  character  of  the 
teachers,  which  may  be  ascertained  from  testimonials  and  personal  exami- 
nations, if  the  trustees  see  fit ;  (2)  The  attendance,  disciphne,  and  state 
of  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  the  extent  of  the  acquirements  of  the 
scholars  in  branches  not  elementary,  and  the  numbers  learning  those 
branches ;  and  (3)  The  populousness  of  the  parishes  and  circumstances  of 
the  parishioners,  regard  being  had  to  other  available  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  these  parishes,  by  any  charitable 
bequests,  local  endowments,  or  otherwise.' 

6636.  Are  the  teachers  specially  examined? — The  inspector  examines 
the  whole  of  the  eligible  schools  in  the  county  once  in  the  course  of  two 
years ;  he  examines  one-half  one  year  and  the  other  half  next  year. 

6637.  That  is  to  say,  all  parochial  schools? — Yes. 

6638.  Is  there  any  special  examination  for  the  teachers  ? — Not  of  the 
nature  of  the  examination  for  .the  Dick  bequest.  The  way  in  which  the 
inspector  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  is  from  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  the  success  with  which  he  teaches,  by  examining  the  pupils, 
and  observing  the  state  of  efficiency  of  the  school. 

6639.  But  nothing  as  to  his  general  acquirements? — No. 

_  6640.  Do  the  trustees  take  into  consideration  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
higher  branches  ?  Is  there  any  distinction  between  the  elementary  and 
the  higher  branches,  or  is  it  upon  a  general  view  of  the  school  ? — It  is 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  whole  management  of  the  school  in  all  its 
branches. 

6641.  Is  the  inspector  directed  to  give  attention  to  the  proportion  of 
attendance  to  the  number  of  scholars  upon  the  roll  ? — We  obtain  from 
every  teacher  annually  a  schedule  containing  the  names  of  the  children 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  bequest  in  that  year, 
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stating  their  attendance,  what  day  they  entered  at  school,  and  what  day 
they  left  it :  so  that  it  is  known  exactly  how  long  every  child  has  attended 
school  iu  the  course  of  the  year. 

6642.  Does  the  inspector  give  a  detailed  report  upon  each  school  on 
these  different  points,  or  is  it  a  general  report  ? — Statistics  are  obtained 
of  the  attendance  at  each  school,  the  branches  that  are  taught  to  each 
pupil,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  taught  each  particular  branch. 

6643.  Mr.  Ramsay. — How  do  you  obtain  the  statistics? — Partly  from 
the  inspector  and  partly  from  the  schedules  filled  up  and  returned  by 
teachers.  Forms  of  these  schedules  are  annexed  to  the  printed  rules,  and 
schedule  lY.  is  the  one  which  is  returned  by  the  teacher. 

6644.  Are  many  of  those  schools  under  Government  inspection? — Yes. 

6645.  Do  you  see  the  reports  of  the  inspectors? — No. 

6646.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  ? — No,  we  have  no  access 
to  these  reports  ;  but  our  inspector,  iu  his  report,  classifies  the  teachers 
as  in  class  I.,  II.,  III.,  or  lY. 

6647.  Is  it  only  those  in  class  I.  who  receive  the  grant  ? — They  receive 
the  preference.  * 

6648.  In  the  different  classes — in  class  III.  for  example — are  the 
different  schools  on  an  equality  ? — Yes,  they  are  on  an  equality  as  regards 
the  teachers ;  but  the  trustees,  in  selecting  from  that  class,  look  to  the 
populous  nature  of  the  parish,  and,  so  far  as  they  know,  to  the  amount  of 
poverty  in  it. 

6649.  And  the  larger  parish  would  have  the  preference? — Undoubtedly. 

6650.  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  the  poverty? — We  have 
no  special  means  beyond  a  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  every 
parish  in  the  county. 

6651.  Do  all  the  trustees  know  that? — No, but  the  inspector  does,  and 
a  few  of  the  trustees  have  always  special  means  of  knowledge.  They 
know  whether  a  parish  is  chiefly  agricultural,  or  contains  villages,  and 
can  thus  form  a  general  opinion  as  to  its  poverty  and  the  class  of  children 
principally  to  be  found  in  it. 

6652.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  schools  in  the  first  class  have  been 
degraded  into  the  second  ? — Sometimes  that  happens. 

6653.  Then  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  school  receiving  the  grant  is  de- 
prived of  it  ? — That  has  only  been  done  in  three  cases. 

6654.  Then,  practically,  when  schools  get  on  the  list,  they  continue  to 
receive  the  grant  ? — Practically  they  do  ;  but  the  trustees  have  the  power 
of  withdrawing  it,  which  keeps  up  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the 
teachers. 

6655.  You  do  not  consider  that  any  are  in  receipt  of  the  grant  who 
are  decidedly  below  the  average  ? — No.  . 

6656.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  say  the  trustees  have  the  power  to  withdraw 
the  grant  ? — Yes. 

6657.  And  that  keeps  the  teachers  up  to  the  mark? — Yes. 

6658.  The  trustees  have  only  exercised  that  power  on  two  occasions? 
— On  three  occasions  since  the  foundation. 

6659.  Are  there  at  the  present  moment  any  of  the  teachers  of  the 
fourth  class  participating  ? — Yes.  I  produce  to  the  Commissioners  a  list 
of  the  various  classes.    That  list  is  made  up  every  year. 

6660.  That  is  to  say,  the  inspector  divides  the  participating  teachers 
into  four  classes  ? — He  generally  does  so. 

6661.  And  this  division  is  made  each  year? — Yes. 

6662.  And  for  the  year  1872  there  were  only  four  classes?— Four 
classes  participating. 
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6663.  Of  those  four  participating  classes  I  see  that  19  teachers  of  ^^r- J")^" 
the  first  class,  32  of  the  second,  26  of  the  third,  and  11  of  the  fourth,  ^wiliiam'" 
are  recipients  of  grants  ? — Yes.  Paul,  and 

6664.  Are  there  any  teachers  in  the  inspector's  first  class  who  do  not  (SfJ^yg 
participate?— That  can  only  be  accidentally.    If  a  very  good  teacher  is    '  d.^^.'®' 

appointed  to  a  parish  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  is  reported  to  be  in   

the  first  class,  he  is  almost  invariably  put  upon  the  bequest  at  the  end  of 

the  year. 

6665.  As  matter  of  fact,  are  there  any  first  class  teachers  who  are  not 
participating  ? — I  am  told  by  the  inspector  that  one  on  that  class  will  be 
reported  this  year  as  non-participating. 

6666.  Then  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  say  in  the  fourth  class,  would 
the  bequest  be  given  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  second  class,  or  to  one 
of  the  first  class  ?— To  one  of  the  first  class,  provided  there  is  nothing 
in  the  state  of  his  parish — from  its  smaUness  or  otherwise — that  would 
render  him  unsuitable. 

6667.  The  Chairman. — Then  it  is  on  a  joint  consideration  of  merit  and 
of  populousness  ;  and  the  trustees  would  recommend  a  second  class 
teacher  if  the  parish  were  very  populous? — They  might  do  so,  but  it  is 
always  their  aim  to  appoint  a  teacher  of  the  highest  class. 

6668.  In  considering  the  poverty  of  a  parish,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
number  of  poor  people,  not  poverty  of  income  ? — The  number  of  poor 
peojDle. 

6669.  Jilr.  Sellar. — In  the  selection  of  the  schoolmasters,  are  you 
guided  by  anything  beyond  this  report  of  the  inspector  ? — We  'have  no 
other  means  except  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  trustees.  The  trustees 
chiefly  rest  upon  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

6670.  The  Chairman. — Is  a  vote  of  the  trustees  taken  upon  each  case? 
— There  is  a  vote  taken  on  each  case. 

6671.  And  the  opinions  sometimes  differ  ? — They  often  differ. 

6672.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  taken  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
— It  depends  upon  the  number  of  vacancies  that  arise. 

6673.  But  those  on  the  Ust  are  all  re-elected? — Yes. 

6674.  And  there  is  no  vote  taken  upon  the  whole  number  ? — No. 

6675.  You  do  not  go  through  the  list ;  unless  an  objection  is  taken  to 
any  one  on  the  fist,  he  continues  to  stand  ? — That  is  so, 

6676.  And  when  they  are  objected  to,  then  a  vote  is  taken  ? — It  would 
probably  be  unnecessary.  In  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  trustees 
were  unanimous,  as  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  clear. 

6677.  What  is  your  procedure  with  regard  to  new  cases  ? — If  there 
were  80  schools  upon  the  bequest,  and  5  vacancies,  leaving  75,  these 
would  probably  be  re-elected  without  opposition.  Then  would  come  the 
question  of  filling  up  the  vacancies,  and  perhaps  10  schools  might  be 
nominated,  and  a  vote  taken  to  select  five. 

6678.  Mr.  Sellar. — Supposing  that  of  these  ten  two  were  first  class, 
would  you  give  them  the  preference  without  voting  ? — Yes.  The  trustees 
are  generally  unanimous  in  doing  so  ;  but  they  may  select  indiscriminately 
from  the  second  or  third  classes,  because  they  consider  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  suflBciently  close  to  entitle  them  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  state  of  the  parishes. 

6679.  But  in  making  up  the  classes  the  state  of  the  parishes  is  not 
considered,  but  only  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  ? — Yes. 

6680.  Are  there  any  other  considerations  entertained  besides  the  state 
of  the  parish  ?  For  instance,  letters  from  the  ministers  of  certain  parishes  ? 
— By  no  means,  unless  they  contain  information  which  the  trustees  think 
is  really  valuable. 
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6681.  Would  tlie  trustees  not  be  influenced  by  personal  canvassing  ? — 
They  discourage  that,  and  have  always  done  so. 

6682.  But  even  under  discouragement? — As  matter  of  fact,  canvassing 
will  always  take  place  where  anything  is  to  be  given. 

6683.  Although  they  discourage  it,  they  listen  to  it? — Well,  they 
cannot  turn  a  man  out  of  doors  when  he  asks  for  a  vote,  but  they  do 
discourage  it  as  much  as  they  can. 

6684.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  read  the  evidence  referrmg  to  the 
Milne  bequest  that  was  given  before  this  Commission  last  year  by  Mr. 
Kerr,  inspector  of  schools  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

6685.  I  will  read  his  evidence :  '  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the 
administration  of  that  grant  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  well  admini- 
stered as  the  Dick  bequest.  It  is  not  so  stimulative,  inasmuch  as,  if  my 
impression  is  correct,  a  man  who  has  once  got  on  to  the  Mibe  bequest 
may  within  very  wide  limits  fall  considerably  short  of  his  best  without 
any  danger  of  losing  his  grant.  I  beUeve  that  lately  they  have  introduced 
a  very  salutary  change,  viz.  cutting  off  certain  teachers  who  fall  below  a 
certain  class.  This  change  was  introduced  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  teachers  are  divided  into  five  or  six  classes,  and  those  who  fall  below 
a  certain  class  were  two  or  three  years  ago  cut  off.  That  has  had  a  very 
salutary  effect.  Another  important  change  is,  that  while  election  to  the 
bequest  was  very  much  the  matter  of  canvassing  till  lately,  they  have 
introduced  the  custom  of  putting  the  non-participating  teachers — those 
who  are  not  yet  on  the  bequest — in  the  order  of  merit,  and  transferring 
these  to 'the  vacancies  created  by  death  in  the  participating  list.  So  that 
you  have,  to  begin  with,  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  rise  as  high 
as  possible  on  the  list  of  the  non-participating,  that  he  may  receive  the 
bequest  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occm's.  But  my  impression  still  is,  that  a 
Milne  bequest  teacher  having  once  got  it,  may  be  tolerably  content  to  do 
very  much  below  his  best,  and  yet  be  sure  of  his  money.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  to  graduate  the  payment  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dick  bequest.'  Do  you  concur  in  that  ? — I  do  not  concur  in  Mr.  Kerr's 
remarks  about  canvassing,  which  are  without  warrant,  nor  in  the  general 
correctness  of  his  statement.  Dr.  Milne's  trustees  are  not  entitled  to  look 
quite  so  much  to  the  proficiency  of  the  teacher  as  the  Dick  trustees  are, 
who  look  entirely  to  that. 

6686.  Mr.  Sellar. — Why? — The  former  are  specially  dii-ected  to  look 
to  other  matters  besides  the  proficiency  of  the  teacher, — to  the  population 
of  the  parish  and  the  attendance  at  the  school,  etc.  It  may  be  more 
desirable  to  educate  25  poor  children  in  a  poor  and  populous  parish 
where  the  teacher  is  not  of  the  first  class. 

6687.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Kerr,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
graduate  the  payment  as  in  the  Dick  bequest?  You  are  now  bound  to  give 
£20  in  every  case  ;  would  it  not  be  an  improvement  in  the  administration 
were  you  enabled  to  apportion  the  payment  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable,  because  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  25  children  in  every  parish. 

6688.  Are  you  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  or  your  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  ? — I  only  express  my  individual  opinion. 

6689.  You  do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  is  on  the 
subject  ? — No. 

6690.  Has  it  ever  been  matter  of  discussion  whether  that  would  be 
desirable  or  fair  ? — No  ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  trust, 
that  the  trustees  must  pay  £20  for  teaching  25  poor  children. 

669L  But  if  you  had  the  power  of  varying  it  according  to  the  quality 
and  teaching  of  the  school,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
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trustees  to  introduce  the  change  ?— I  think  not,  because  the  £20  is  simply    Mr.  John 

,    J  bmitn,  Mr. 

a  payment  for  work  clone.  William 

6692.  On  what  principle  do  you  select  the  poor  children? — rhe  kirk-  Paul,  and 
session  of  the  parish  have  the  power  of  selection ;  but  there  are  certain  ^^J.-  ■ 
principles  laid  down  by  the  trustees  in  their  rules  and  regulations  (page  •  j^  jy  ' 
9)  for  the  guidance  of  kirk-sessions.   

6693.  I  see  there  are  89  schools  on  the  list,  and  3238  children  receiving 
instruction.    That  means  receiving  gratis  instruction  ? — Yes. 

6694.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  36  to  each  school?— Yes,  individual 
children;  but  that  need  not  imply  more  than  an  average  attendance  of  25 
children  throughout  the  year. 

6695.  Mr.  Ramsay. — A  minunum  attendance  of  25  ? — ^No,  an  average 
attendance. 

6696.  Tlie  Chah-man. — Do  these  numbers  arise  out  of  any  rule  of  the 
trustees,  or  sunply  from  the  action  of  the  teachers  ?— We  know  precisely 
how  many  they  teach. 

6697.  But  when  it  is  said  on  page  9  that  the  appointments  are  made 
by  the  kirk-session,  is  it  practically  the  case  that  the  teachers  put  on  a 
larger  number  than  is  recommended  to  them  I — The  kirk-session  nominate  ,  ■ 
all  the  children,  and  I  know  that  often  the  kirk-sessions,  from  an  under- 
standing with  the  schoolmaster,  do  nominate  more  than  the  regulation 
number,  and  the  teacher  receives  them. 

6698.  Then  it  is  at  the  instance  of  the  kirk-session,  and  not  upon  the 
action  of  the  teacher,  that  the  larger  numbers  appear  ? — Well,  it  is  from 
an  understanding  between  them.  The  teacher  might  refuse  to  teach  more 
than  his  proper  number. 

6699.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  those  children  taught  gratuitously 
bear  to  the  other  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

6700.  I  want  to  know  the  difference  between  the  gratuitously  taught 
children  and  all  the  children  taught  m  the  schools? — ^That  can  be 
ascertained. 

6701.  Do  you  think  they  may  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole? — Dr. 
Christie,  our  inspector  of  schools,  can  state  that  more  accurately  than  I 
can. 

6702.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Has  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  trust 
convinced  you  that  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  trustees,  and  the  condi- 
tions on  which  you  distribute  the  funds,  are  such  as  best  conduce  to  the 
interests  of  education  ? — I  think  so,  coupled  with  the  change  which  has 
been  made  lately.  A  change  in  the  rules  has  been  made  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act. 

6703.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  trust 
deed  itself.  Have  these  conditions  not  restrained  you?  Have  any  of 
these  conditions  prevented  you  from  considering  points  brought  under 
your  notice  ? — I  think  that  at  the  present  moment  the  trustees  have  the 
power  to  consider,  and  do  consider,  the  points  needful  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  bequest.    Their  powers  are  very  ample. 

6704.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  state  what  change  has  been  adopted 
by  the  trustees  in  reference  to  the  Education  Act? — I  can  put  into  your 
hands  a  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  trustees,  and  which  states  the  reasons  for  the 
changes,  and  what  these  changes  are. 

6705.  Would  you  explain  what  these  changes  are  ? — The  bequest  is 
now  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  children  in  branches  other  than 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  and  to  their  reUgious 
instruction. 

6706.  Mr.  Ramsay. — I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  trustees  were 
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precluded  from  graduating  the  payments  to  schools  by  the  conditions  of 
Dr.  Milne's  trust  ?— Yes. 

6707.  Do  you  consider  that  an  advantageous  Umitation  to  retain,  or 
would  the  trustees  approve  of  a  change  being  made  to  give  them  the 
power  of  graduating  the  payments? — On  that  matter  the  trustees  might 
differ  in  opinion,  and  I  should  not  hke  to  say  what  their  views  would  be. 

6708.  But  I  wish  your  own  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  system? — 
It  has  worked  well,  and  has  greatly  beneQted  the  cause  of  education  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

6709.  And  that  graduated  payments  would  not  confer  any  additional 
benefits  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6710.  I  want  to  bring  out  exactly  what  the  changes  are? — They  are 
as  follow  : — '  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
children,  hitherto  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  bequest,  have  been  taught 
all  or  some  of  the  following  branches,  viz.  advanced  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  grammar,  English  composition,  Latm,  Greek,  French, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  many  cases  have  passed 
from  the  parish  school  direct  to  the  University.  These  branches  vrill  be 
taught  as  before,  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils  permit; 
and  thus  children  who,  in  other  circumstances,  could  not  have  passed 
beyond  the  statutory  educational  requirements,  will  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  liberal  education  placed  within  theu"  reach.  On  the  other 
hand,  teachers,  whom  the  testator  specially  desired  to  benefit,  will  receive 
the  allowance  from  the  bequest  for  teaching  gratuitously  the  higher 
branches,  in  addition  to  the  fees  collected  by  the  School  Boards  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  short,  the  bequest  will  be  in- 
strumental in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  education  avail- 
able to  the  poor,  and  in  improving  the  position  of  schoolmasters,  without 
assuming  the  duties  of  those  responsible  by  law,  or  relieving  them  of  their 
legal  obhgations.' 

6711.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  trustees  will  insist 
on  fees  being  paid  for  all  children  Avho  are  now  taught  gratuitously? 
— No;  but  they  find  that  by  the  Act  the  School  Boards  are  entitled 
to  reqiiire  payment  by  the  parents,  or,  failing  them,  by  the  parochial 
board,  of  fees  for  the  elementaiy  branches ;  so,  unless  a  change  takes 
place,  the  trustees  would  be  paying  twice  over  for  these  elementary 
brandies.  Therefore,  as  these  are  now  otherwise  provided  for,  and  con- 
sidering the  elastic  powers  the  trustees  have  under  the  trust  deed,  and  the 
ideas  of  Dr.  Milne  in  regard  to  education,  which  are  explained  in  this 
report,  they  think  they  are  now  placing  the  bequest  upon  the  best  footing 
by  devoting  its  revenues  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches,  if  they 
may  be  so  called. 

6712.  But  the  trustees  do  not  propose  to  insist  that  the  School  Boai'ds 
should  pay  the  fees  for  the  elementary  branches  I — They  will  not  interfere 
in  that  matter  at  all. 

6713.  Then  what  change  jiractically  will  this  mtroduce  into  the  system? 
Are  not  the  higher  branches  at  present  taught  gratuitously  to  those  who 
benefit  by  the  trust  ? — They  are  so,  as  well  as  the  elementary  branches  ; 
but  as  fees  may  be  charged  for  the  latter  by  authority  of  the  School 
Board,  they  are  simply  deducted,  and  the  grant  is  paid  for  the  remaining 
branches. 

6714.  But  the  pupils  will  be  taught  the  elementary  branches  equally  as 
before  ?— Yes. 

6715.  And  it  will  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  School  Boards 
refuse  to  pay  fees  for  the  elementary  branches  ? — They  may  or  may  not. 

6716.  Mr.  Ramsny. — Are  you  certain  to  get  25  scholars,  if  that  be 
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the  minininm  you  must  have,  to  take  these  higher  branches?— We  find   Mr.  John 
that  at  the  present  moment  almost  all  the  children  are  receiving  instruction  ^^JiiJam'' 
in  such  branches  as  geography,  grammar,  English  composition,  and  the  paui,  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.    A  few  only  receive  instruction  in  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  '  p.-p.  ' 

6717.  Are  you  aware  that  grammar  and  geography  are  part  of  the   

elementary  branches  under  the  new  system  ? — I  am  not.   In  standard  No.  3 

you  do  not  advance  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic. 

6718.  The  Chamnan. — This  is  intended  to  be  the  rule  in  future — that 
the  kirk-session  is  to  recommend  25  children  for  education  in  the  higher 
branches? — Yes,  for  education  in  all  beyond  reading,  writmg,  and 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  will  or  may  be  paiid  for  otherwise. 

6719.  Whether  these  are  paid  for  or  not,  you  are  not  to  take  any 
cognizance  of  them  ? — We  are  not. 

6720.  The  kirk-session  would  merely  recommend  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  to  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  ? — Yes. 

6721.  Then  you  would  not  include  in  your  list  any  who  are  not  beyond 
the  elementary  standard  ? — No,  we  would  not  include  any  who  are  merely 
learning  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  because  they  are 
already  sufficiently  provided  for. 

6722.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  mean  to  continue  to  pay  £20  to  the  school- 
master, or  to  pay  it  by  the  fees  of  the  school  ? — We  have  special  power 
by  the  Act  to  pay  £20  into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  without 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  school  fund, 

6723.  Then  you  have  no  guarantee  that  the  pupils  under  the  Mihie 
bequest  will  receive  the  higher  branches  ? — We  will  take  very  good  care 
of  that,  because  the  inspector  will  find  it  out,  and  report,  as  at  present, 
the  exact  number  of  children  in  every  school  who  are  taught  each  indi- 
vidual branch. 

6724.  But  you  will  not  pay  the  fees  for  those  children  for  the  higher 
branches? — We  will  pay  the  £20  in  slump  for  teaching  25  poor  children 
the  higher  branches.  We  will  do  exactly  as  we  are  doing  at  present, 
except  that  the  money  will  not  go  to  pay  for  education  otherwise  paid 
for, 

6725.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
schoolmaster  that  the  £20  is  in  respect  of  the  higher  branches  ? — Yes. 

6726.  But  only  an  understanding? — No,  not  an  understanding;  a 
direct  rule  exists  to  that  effect. 

6727.  Mr.  Ramsay. — What  constitutes  a  poor  child  in  the  estimation 
of  the  trustees? — That  is  a  matter  of  which  the  trustees  take  no  coguizance. 
By  the  trust  deed  the  selection  is  entirely  given  to  the  kirk-sessions, 

6728.  Mr.  Sellar. — If  a  parish  cannot  provide  25  poor  children  to  be 
taught  in  the  higher  branches,  would  you  withdraw  the  grant? — We 
would  ;  and  it  would  go  to  another  parish  where  there  were  25  to  learn 
the  higher  branches  ;  but  from  the  statistics  in  our  possession  we  know 
that  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

6729.  Do  you  pay  particular  attention  to  the  populousness  of  the 
l)arishes  in  giving  your  grants  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  abstract  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  previous  to  the  annual  meetings  the  population  of  every 
parish  is  stated. 

6730.  But  I  see  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  parishes,  with  a  very 
small  population,  you  have  a  very  considerable  number  of  children  receiv- 
ing the  grant? — Yes,  we  may  have, 

6731.  For  instance — Glenbucket,  population  552,  children  41  ;  Kiu- 
ellar,  population  691,  36  children;  Aboyne,  population  1160,  children 
43.   Do  you  consider  that  in  these  cases  you  have  selected  the  parishes 
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Mr.  John  according  to  populousness  ? — There  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the 

Paul,  and  6732.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  only  withdrawn  the  grant  in  three 
Kev.  instances  ? — Yes  ;  and  these  were  cases  of  gross  inefficiency  on  the  part 
BJ).^'^'  of  tbe  teachers. 

6733.  What  is  your  inteipretation  of  the  Education  Act  on  this 
point  ? — Parish  schools  now  include  public  schools  estabUshed  under  the 
Act. 

6734.  And  do  you  propose  to  let  all  those  public  schools  be  eligible  and 
possibly  participant  ? — Yes. 

673.5.  I  see  that  in  each  school  receiving  the  grant  there  are  on  an 
average  36  pupils  on  the  Milne  bequest? — Yes. 

6737.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage,  in  a  gratuitous  system  of  edu- 
cation, to  go  beyond  the  number  of  25  ? — The  number  of  36  refers  to 
individual  pupils  who  may  be  at  school  for  a  short  period  of  a  year  only. 
An  average  attendance  of  25  is  necessary. 

6738.  But  is  it  not  a  check  on  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  to 
Hmit  the  number  to  25  ;  so  that  if  a  child  is  irregular,  you  dismiss  him, 
and  keep  up  your  number  to  25  only  ?  Is  the  limitation  to  25  not  a 
check  on  irregularity  of  attendance  ? — Certainly. 

6739.  Well,  I  see  that  out  of  your  89  schools,  44  take  more  than  25  1 
— Yes,  that  is  over  the  whole  year ;  but  there  may  not  be  more  than 
25  present  at  any  particular  period.  The  36  will  be  those  em-olled 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  are  36 
present  at  any  particular  time.  It  may  be  that  some  are  educated  for 
only  six  months. 

6740.  Or  for  three  months  ? — Yes. 

6741.  Or  for  one  month  ? — It  might  so  happen. 

6742.  But  that  could  not  happen  if  you  limited  your  number  to  25,  and 
dismissed  a  pupil  for  non-attendance! — Children  of  poor  parents  cannot 
attend  with  perfect  regularity  or  for  a  lengthened  period. 

6743.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  atten- 
dance of  the  children,  as  it  is  important  to  see  how  far  gratuitous  education 
tends  to  irregularity  of  attendance  ? — I  have  no  doubt  such  a  list  could 
be  prepared. 

6744.  Mr.  Ramsay. — It  is  possible  that  parents  who  cannot  be  properly 
regarded  as  poor  may  receive  gratuitous  education  for  their  children  in 
some  of  the  schools? — The  children  of  crofters  and  labouring  men  are 
educated  under  the  bequest.  I  may  mention  that  in  my  father's  parish 
four  poor  boys,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  trust,  went  to  college,  and 
a  fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  a  labourer,  went  to  Aberdeen  University  and 
gained  the  second  bursary. 

6745.  Then  you  have  some  definition  of  what  constitutes  poverty  for 
your  own  guidance  ? — Yes. 

6746.  What  is  it? — I  may  instance  crofters,  labourers,  small  trades- 
men, and  fishermen — men  in  struggling  circumstances  with  large  families. 

6747.  M7\  Sellar. — Will  you  send  the  Commission  a  Mst  of  the  atten- 
dance of  the  scholars  upon  the  bequest  for  the  last  year  ? — I  will  do  so. 

6748.  The  Chairman. — What  addition  will  the  public  schools  under 
the  new  Act  make  to  the  whole  number? — It  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  I 
should  say  it  will  after  a  time  more  than  double  the  eligible  schools. 

6749.  And  limit  the  selection,  of  course? — It  will  extend  the  area 
from  which  a  selection  may  be  made. 

6750.  Dr.  Christie,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  steps  you  take 
to  classify  the  teachers  ? — Dr.  Christie. — The  steps  which  I  take  are  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  school.    I  do  not  in 
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any  particular  case,  or  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  examine  each  individual   Mr.  John 
pupil,  but  I  examine  two  or  three  classes  in  the  various  subjects  taught,  ^'^^jjj'jg^^'"* 
and  form  my  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  from  that,  apportion-   Paui,  and 
ing  the  value  among  the  branches.  nvf^'f 

6751.  Do  you  adopt  the  system  of  marks? — I  adopted  as  a  general    ^  ^ ^  ' 
rule  the  system  of  marks  in  reporting  to  the  trustees  in  1869,  and  I  have  __' 
made  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  my  classification  since  then.    I  must 

have  common  ground,  so  far  as  possible,  to  compare  one  school  with 
another.  In  my  report  I  say:  'His  (the  inspector's)  scheme  he  has 
endeavoured  to  arrange  so  that  it  might  secure  general  uniformity  in  the 
standard  of  comparison,  while  it  admitted  due  recognition  of  the  inevitable 
diversities  among  schools  covering  so  large  an  area  as  that  embraced  in 
the  operation  of  the  Milne  bequest.  He  has  considered  that  there  are 
certain  points  on  which  all  the  schools  may  be  compared  together.  Such 
are  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  trustees'  schedules  II.  and  III.  from 
English  to  geography  inclusive.  To  these  he  has  assigned  a  preponder- 
ating value,  both  because  they  are  of  primary  importance,  and  necessarily 
form  the  principal  work  of  a  parish  school,  and  because  they  furnish  the 
fairest  means  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  different  schools.  Together  with  the  other  elements  of 
religious  instruction  and  of  the  general  merit  of  the  teacher,  the  value 
which  may  be  attained  in  these  branches  has  in  his  system  amounted  to 
760  in  1000 ;  and  as  he  has  fixed  his  standard  of  first  class  at  a  cumulo 
minimum  value  of  650,  it  is  obvious  that  the  absence  of  the  higher  branches 
does  not  necessarily  preclude  any  school  from  attaining  first  class, 
although  undoubtedly  it  places  it  at  a  considerable  disadvantage.'  I 
may  say  I  am  not  now  so  particular  as  I  was  at  first  to  state  the  result 
in  marks,  but  that  has  been  the  principle  on  which  I  have  gone. 

6752.  And  you  give  a  proportion  of  marks  to  each  branch  ? — Yes. 

6753.  In  what  proportion ? — In  reading,  so  much:  intelligence, — for 
I  examine  also  upon  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  mere  reading, — so 
much :  spelling,  so  much, — proved  either  viva  voce  or  upon  the  slate,  and 
cither  by  dictation  or  in  separate  words ;  and  then  Enghsh  grammar, 
Enghsh  composition,  and  so  on. 

6754.  Giving  what  you  consider  a  fair  proportion  to  each  class? — 
Yes ;  and  under  each,  according  to  my  observation,  I  give  what  may  be 
my  opinion  of  what  has  been  attained  by  the  particular  school. 

6755.  What  is  the  maximum  of  the  whole  marks? — 1000. 

6756.  "What  is  the  proportion  of  that  given  to  the  elementary 
])ranches? — 760.  My  elementary  branches,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
schools,  are  English  reading,  English  grammar,  English  composition, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  and  the  higher  branches  I  reckon  as 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 

6757.  Do  you  adopt  the  standards  of  the  Government  code? — No. 
What  I  have  to  examine  upon  is  rather  unfitted  for  the  Government 
code ;  and  further,  at  the  time  I  commenced  inspection,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  parochial  schools  in  Aberdeenshire  were  not  under  Govern- 
ment inspection.  The  number  has  been  increasing,  and  now  they  will 
all  be  inspected ;  but  I  understood  that  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  report 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of  the 
higher  branches.  I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  intelligence  and  Enghsh 
grammar. 

6758.  You  have  no  rule  as  to  the  standards  of  age  and  classes? — No. 

6759.  But  you  allow  the  teachers  to  classify  the  pupils  and  present 
them  to  you  in  any  class  according  to  his  arrangement? — I  take  tlie 
classes  in  the  way  in  which  they  arc  iu  the  school,  vvitliout  adding  any 
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classification  for  my  purposes ;  and  I  choose  those  classes  to  be  examined 
which  I  think  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of  that  particular  department. 
For  instance,  I  would  summon  up  the  highest  English  class ;  then  perhaps 
two  or  three  others, — not  the  whole  classes. 

6760.  But  if  a  teacher  keeps  a  promising  pupil  in  a  lower  class  than 
that  in  which  he  should  be,  that  would  help  his  exhibition  in  the  school  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  have  based  my  estimate  not  upon  receiving  answers  from 
one  or  two,  but  from  setting  down  that  proportion  that  seem  to  be  up  to 
their  work. 

6761.  I  speak  of  a  case  where  a  boy  is  kept  back  to  show  well  in  a 
lower  class.  If  any  attempt  of  that  kind  were  made,  would  you  allow 
such  excellence  to  pass? — I  would  not  lay  any  stress  upon  that.  In 
practical  examination  you  can  easily  see  whether  a  boy  is  in  his  proper 
place. 

6762.  You  are  directed  to  examine  in  rehgious  instruction? — Yes  ;  at 
least  the  trustees  have  not  altered  their  rule. 

6763.  You  examine  each  class  in  that  respect? — In  parish  schools  the 
children  are  generally  arranged  in  two  classes, — one  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  another  in  the  New  Testament.  Sometimes  the  rehgious  lesson  is 
given  to  the  whole  school  simultaneously.  I  have  seen  the  teacher  examine, 
and  heard  him  indicate  his  plan  of  communicating  rehgious  instruction. 
Then  I  have  tested  that  by  following  it  up  with  an  examination  of  my 
own ;  and  I  may  state  in  regard  to  rehgious  instruction,  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  invariably  been  communicated  through  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism. 

6764.  Did  you  take  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  read 
dui'mg  the  past  year  and  examine  upon  it  ? — Yes.  I  first  of  all  see  the 
schoolmaster  conduct  his  rehgious  instruction,  and  I  observe  whether  the 
instruction  is  communicated  in  the  way  of  cramming  with  the  facts  of 
Scripture  history,  or  whether  the  schoohnaster  is  in  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing the  subject  of  Scripture  mformation  the  basis  of  a  Scripture  and 
moral  lesson.  Then,  so  far  as  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves is  concerned,  when  I  think  it  necessary  I  test  that  by  my  own 
special  examination. 

6765.  But  in  other  subjects  you  requii-e  the  schoohnaster  to  teach  his 
classes  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

6766.  Each  class? — No  ;  I  can  judge  of  his  capacity  for  teaching  by 
seeing  him  teach  a  class  once,  and  I  check  his  exhibition  by  my  own 
examination  ;  my  object  being  to  see  how  the  teacher  works,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  to  find  out  what  results  have  followed  from  his  teaching. 

6767.  Do  you  give  a  detailed  report  on  each  school  as  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  in  the  different  branches,  or  do  you  simply  sum  up 
your  results,  and  let  the  school  stand  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3  ?— The 
trustees  do  not  requii-e  me  to  report  specially  on  each  school  except  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  when  they  have  particular  reason  to  think  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  schoolmaster  should  be  continued  upon  the  be- 
quest. All  they  require  me  to  do  is  to  classify  the  schools  according  to 
their  proficiency  as  first  class,  second  class,  and  so  on,  down  to  sixth 

cl3>SS 

6768.  If  a  school  fell  below  the  standard  at  which  it  had  arrived  in 
the  preceding  year,  the  only  mode  in  which  yon  would  communicate  that 
to  the  trustees  would  be  by  putting  it  out  of  one  class  into  another?— 
Yes-  and  there  arc  continual  movements  up  and  down  among  them. 

6769  Do  you  take  into  consideration  efliciency  in  the  management, 
discipline,  and  other  matters  ?— Yes,  all  these  elements  are  considered  by 
rae    Of  course  X  cannot  always  put  them  down  in  the  shape  of  statistics 
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or  numbers,  but  my  opinion  is  carefully  formed  upon  the  general  appear-    Mr.  John 

r  .  1        1     1  Smith,  Mr 

ance  of  the  school.  William 

6770.  Where  the  trustees  have  several  to  select  from,  do  they  ask  your  paui,  and 
opinion  in  detail  upon  these? — By  the  conditions  of  my  appointment  I  am  . 
required  to  be  present  on  the  day  the  trustees  make  their  selection,  in  ^^^^ 
order  that  they  may  put  to  me  any  special  questions  in  regard  to  any 
particular  schools.    As  a  general  rule,  I  have  not  been  much  inquired  at 

on  that  ground.  Since  my  appointment  invariably  all  those  non-partici- 
pants I  have  in  the  first  class  have  been  unanimously,  and  without  any 
question  asked,  elevated  to  the  participating  hst.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  best  inspectors  might  differ  upon  particular  cases, — whether  one 
should  be  first  or  second, — but  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  at 
once  which  is  first  class  and  which  is  a  very  indifferent  one.  Since  my 
appointment  the  trustees  have  formed  a  resolution  that  those  who  fall  into 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  should  ipso  facto  cease  to  participate,  but  the 
first  four  classes  are  looked  upon  as  on  the  whole  fair.  In  my  classifica- 
tion for  the  year  to  the  end  of  1869,  I  find  that  in  the  first  class  there 
were  21  schools,  in  the  second  23,  and  in  the  third  47.  'These  may 
roughly  be  described  as  "  excellent,"  "  very  good,"  "  good."  In  the  fourth 
class  the  number  of  schools  is  14,  several  of  which  the  inspector  confidently 
believes  will  rise  in  merit ;  and  only  those  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes, 
numbering  nine  altogether,  can  be  said  to  be  markedly  deficient,  but  not 
in  every  class  hopelessly  so.'  The  result  is,  that  we  are  getting  quit  by 
degrees  of  the  old  and  inefficient  schoohnasters,  who  are  gradually  drop- 
ping ofi" ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  now  to  appoint  efficient  school- 
masters, seeing  that  the  want  of  these  puts  them  at  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  not  only  the  Mihie  bequest,  but  also  the  Dick  bequest. 

6771.  Mr.  Sellar. — In  your  examination  you  examine  the  whole  chil- 
dren ;  you  do  not  confine  yourseK  to  the  bequest  children  ? — No. 

6772.  Have  you  examined  them  on  the  individual  system  ? — As  a  rule 
I  examine  them  on  the  individual  system  in  the  classes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
lake  up  a  class,  or  a  series  of  classes,  and  form  my  opinion  not  only  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  class,  but  also  by  writing  down,  as  I  see 
the  examination  proceed,  how  many  make  a  good  appearance,  how  many 
middling,  and  how  many  bad. 

6773.  And  do  you  carry  that  system  through  all  the  classes  in  the 
school  ? — Through  ah.  My  way  is  this  :  As  soon  as  a  class  is  taken  up 
I  make  a  note  of  the  number  in  it ;  and  as  the  examination  or  inspection 
proceeds,  I  make  a  rough  statistical  note  of  the  proportional  number  of 
the  pupils  who  make  a  good  appearance. 

6774.  And  every  class  in  the  same  way? — Yes,  and  in  all  the  branches. 

6775.  Is  the  examination  of  a  school  a  long  business  ? — Not  very  long. 
I  do  not  require  to  work  a  class  very  long  before  I  see  its  general 
appearance. 

6776.  But  if  you  take  each  child  on  each  individual  subject  ? — I  hear 
each  individual  child  read,  and  form  my  opinion  whether  the  reading  is 
correct  or  careless,  and  whether  it  is  expressive  or  not. 

6777.  And  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

6778.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  bequest  children  who  learn  each 
branch  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  take  a  note  of  the  number  of  the 
bequest  children  in  the  school  before  I  begin  my  examination. 

6779.  But  you  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  bequest  children  are 
learning  each  branch  taught  in  the  school  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  that, 
unless  I  have  reason  to  think  there  may  be  an  evasion.  The  number 
learning  each  branch  is  returned  to  Mr.  Paul  in  schedule  IV.,  and  does 
not  pass  through  my  hands. 
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Mr.  John      G780.  Does  it  state  in  the  schedule  how  many  bequest  childi'en  are 
^w-\y       Jes-i'iiiUo  (say)  Latin  ? — Yes ;  each  child  is  put  down  there,  and  each 
Paui/and  branch  the  child  is  learning  is  put  opposite  to  its  name.    All  that  is  cer- 
Eev.      tified  by  the  kirk-session,  who  are  far  better  competent  to  check  any 
J.  Ciinstie,  malversation  than  the  inspector,  who  cannot  distinguish  a  Milne  scholar 
from  one  who  is  not. 

6781.  Have  you  ever  had  the  bequest  children  brought  out  separately 
to  be  examined  separately  ? — No  ;  and  I  think  there  is  this  objection  to 
do  so,  that  they  are  in  a  measure  looked  upon  as  poor  children. 

6782.  But  in  a  school  where  upwards  of  half  the  scholars  are  bequest 
children,  that  would  not  apply  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  thought  it  would 
rather  wound  the  feehngs  of  the  children  to  mark  them  out. 

6783.  But  assuming  that  half  were  bequest  children,  that  could  not 
have  a  serious  effect  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  would,  but  1  have  not  been  in 
the  practice  of  doing  what  you  mention. 

6784.  Have  you  ever  examined,  or  is  it  your  habit  to  examine,  these 
schools  by  written  examination  ?— No.  In  no  case  have  I  examined  by 
written  examination  further  than  when  I  have  examined  in  English  com- 
position and  writing,  or  when  I  gave  out  a  passage  of  English  to  be 
translated  into  Latin. 

6785.  You  had  no  formal  written  examination  of  the  whole  school? — 

No.  , .  ^  ^ 

G786.  Are  you,  Mr.  Paul,  familiar  with  the  system  upon  which  the 
Dick  bequest  proceeds  1—Mr.  Paul— I  am,  generally. 

6787.  Have  your  trustees  ever  thought  of  adopting  that  system  for  the 
Milne  bequest  ?— No  ;  because  the  principle  of  the  one  bequest  is  widely 
different  from  the  other.  It  is  only  incidentally  and  partially  that  we 
regard  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  personally.  We  look  a  great  deal  to 
the  advantage  conferred  by  teaching  poor  children  gratuitously,  and  the 
benefits  which  the  parishes  derive  from  that. 

6788.  But  you  have  no  reasons  to  urge  against  the  Dick  system  ? — 
None  whatever.  The  Dick  bequest  is  generally  understood  to  have  done 
an  immense  deal  of  good  in  the  north,  but  it  is  a  system  in  which  there 

is  no  quid  pro  quo.  -,      ■     ±1  i.  r 

6789.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  amount  ot 
salary  given  to  the  masters?— We  have  not  thought  we  were  entitled  to 
consider  the  question  of  salary  or  make  any  regulation  regarding  it ; 
but  the  trustees  may  take  that  into  theii-  private  consideration  in  choosmg 
one  parish  before  another.  i  .  •  ^ 

6790  Mr.  Eamsay.—Eave  the  trustees  ever  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
Uquidate  the  debt  on  theii-  property  ?— They  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so,  because  they  find  just  now,  that,  taking  the  gross  rental  of  the 
estate  and  the  public  burdens  upon  it,  they  have  a  return  of  4^  per  cent, 
from  their  heritable  property,  after  taking  the  debt  mto  account. 

6791  And  they  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  attempt  to  reduce  tlie 
debt  They  do  not  consider  it  expedient,  because,  looking  at  the  ori- 
ginal amount  of  the  trust  fund  and  the  present  position  of  matters,  they 
think  they  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  laid  out  the  original  money  on  first-class  heritable  security.  Ihey 
iret  a  larger  return,  and  therefore  there  is  no  idea  of  liquidating  the  debt 
just  now,  as  that  would  be  to  impoverish  the  present  class  of  masters 
for  the  benefit  of  their  successors.  ^         ♦ .  fK«  A^ht  9 

6792  Within  the  last  two  years  you  have  added  £400  to  the  debt  ?— 
That  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  houses  upon 
the  estate  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  when  the  first  leases  were  out  it  was 
necessary  to  put  up  new  steadings  and  offices  to  a  great  extent. 
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G793.  The  Chamnau. — You  laj  by  nothing  from  year  to  year  to  pro- 
vide for  these  contingencies  ? — No  ;  but  we  know  that  if  we  were  now  to 
sell  the  estate,  we  would  get  much  more  than  would  replace  the  original 
fund  and  pay  off  the  debt. 

G794.  Mr.  Ramsay. — In  fact,  the  trustees  deem  it  inexpedient  to  liqui- 
date the  debt  ? — They  deem  it  inexpedient. 

6795.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  on  the 
subject  ? — ^No,  except  that  I  should  like  to  put  in  abstracts  of  the  accounts 
for  a  few  years  past,  to  show  how  sometimes  a  deficiency  has  arisen  from 
exceptional  causes.  A  good  part  of  our  estate  is  laid  out  in  grass  parks, 
the  value  of  which  fluctuates,  and  the  rental  of  the  present  crop  is  about 
£200  a  year  higher  than  the  last  rental. 

6796.  Mr.  liainsay. — The  surplus  revenue  in  the  years  when  you  had  a 
surplus  was  not  applied  to  liquidate  debt,  but  for  the  special  purpose  of 
the  trust  ? — Yes. 

6797.  Mr.  Sellar. — Now  that  you  are  to  pay  for  the  higher  branches, 
Dr.  Christie,  how  shall  you  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Milne  bequest 
scholars  are  taught  the  higher  branches,  except  by  examining  them 
specially  as  Mihie  bequest  children  ? — I  believe  some  considerable  modifi- 
cation in  the  mode  of  my  examination  will  be  requisite. 

6798.  The  trustees  may  have  to  request  you  to  examine  the  Milne 
bequest  chikben  individually  in  the  higher  branches  ? — They  may. 

6799.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  deskable  that  they  should  give  you  such 
instructions  ? — I  have  not  thought  much  over  the  matter ;  but  seeing 
that  they  look  upon  their  payments  as  payments  so  far  for  teaching  the 
higher  branches,  I  think  that  should  be  one  consideration.  But  another 
consideration  which  has  moved  the  trustees  all  along  has  been  to  encourage 
good  teachers,  and  attract  good  teachers  to  the  schools  through  this 
annual  grant  of  £20. 

6800.  Do  you  see  any  other  means  of  guaranteeing  that  the  wishes  of 
the  trustees  as  regards  the  higher  branches  of  education  shall  be  carried 
out,  except  by  your  examining  the  childi-en  individually  in  those  higher 
branches  ? — It  will  depend  upon  what  the  trustees  consider  to  be  their 
special  object.  If  they  look  upon  the  payment  of  £20  a  year  as  a  pay- 
ment solely  for  the  fees  of  those  childi'en  in  the  higher  branches,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary. 

6801.  We  have  understood  from  Mr.  Paul  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  devote  this  £20  to  the  higher  branches.  That  being  so, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
branches  ? — If  that  were  the  sole  object  for  which  the  £20  was  to  be 
given ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  considered  that  the  whole  object. 
They  consider  that,  in  terms  of  Dr.  Mihie's  settlement,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  superior  teachers  to  come  into  those  schools  ;  and 
having  good  teachers,  you  have  the  best  security  that  all  the  children — 
the  Milne  bequest  children  included — shall  have  a  good  education. 

6802.  Now  that  the  Education  Act  jirovides  that  elementary  education 
is  to  be  given  as  a  legal  provision,  the  trustees,  I  understand,  desire  that 
their  bequest  shall  no  longer  be  given  for  elementary  branches  ? — Yes. 

6803.  And  to  test  that  the  £20  was  given  for  the  higher  branches, 
you  might  have  to  examine  the  Milne  bequest  children  in  the  higher 
branches  ? — Perhaps  so,  but  I  ])elieve  I  will  require  to  base  my  classifi- 
cation less  upon  a  conjoined  view,  and  to  base  it  more  upon  those  things 
that  are  more  or  less  optional,  and  that  are  reckoned  to  be  higher 
branches. 

6804.  In  point  of  fact,  the  grant  will  be  given  to  a  larger  extent  to 
schools  where  the  higher  branches  are  taught  ?— Yes. 
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Messrs.  Cubie  (Secretary),  and  Mitchell,  Walker,  and  Reekie, 
Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council,  examined. 

Messrs.  G805.  The  Chairman. — You  are  authorized  to  represent  the  views  of 
Mitchell  Edinburgh  Trades  Council  before  this  Commission  ? — Mr.  Cubie. — 
Walker,'    We  are. 

audEoekie.  6806.  And  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  respecting  the  application 
of  the  revenues  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital  ? — We  have  a  report  here 
supplementary  to  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  Commission, 
and  which  I  am  willing  to  read  or  place  in  your  hands  as  evidence.  Mr. 
Reelde. — A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  funds  of 
George  Heriot's  Hospital,  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  thera; 
and  this  is  the  report,  which  was  brought  before  the  council  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

6807.  Perhaps  you  will  read  it? — Mr.  Ciihie. — It  is  as  follows:  'In 
presenting  this  report  on  the  proposed  future  management  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  how  the  surplus  funds  should  be  administered,  your  com- 
mittee desire  the  council  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  cautiousness  which 
is  necessary  before  absolutely  deciding  upon  any  given  point,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  the  great  sums  of  money  at  stake ;  and  second,  from  the 
extreme  desire  of  several  parties  to  have  an  interest  in  these  funds,  and 
their  wish,  both  expressed  and  avowed,  to  have  them  turned  from  what 
your  committee  consider  their  proper  channel,  namely,  the  education,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  clothing  and  feeding  of  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.    Your  committee  consider,  in  the  fii-st  place, 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  wish  of  George  Heriot  to  turn  out  great  and 
learned  and  shining  men,  as  to  raise  up  a  respectable,  thinking,  able  class 
of  artisans  and  citizens ;  and  to  do  so  more  especially  by  helping  those 
who  had  not  the  means  to  help  themselves, — to  assist,  first  of  all,  the 
"  faitherless  and  mitherless  bairn,"  and  afterwards  those  whose  parents, 
through  sickness  or  reverse  of  fortune,  needed  a  helping  hand  to  bring  up 
theu-  children  decently  and  honestly.    To  attain  these  ends,  youi'  com- 
mittee consider,  are  the  main  purposes  of  George  Heriot's  will ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  whole  poor  of  Edinburgh  are  fully  and  amply  provided  for 
that  your  committee  conceive  the  notion  should  be  entertained  of  diverting 
the  funds  to  University,  or  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.    To  carry  out 
these  views,  and  to  give  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  funds  to  as  many  as 
possible,  your  committee  consider  that  the  extension  of  the  out-door 
schools  should  be  warmly  approved  of.    They  consider  that  those  which 
are  already  established  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  working  and 
artisan  class  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that,  the  Education  Act  notwithstanding, 
great  benefits  would  accrue  from  the  establisliraent  of  the  four  ov  five 
schools  proposed  at  the  present  to  be  erected.    Your  committee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  out-door  schools,  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  council 
to  the  proposal  that  has  been  mooted  in  some  quarters,  to  levy  fees  from 
the  children.    It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  if  fees  were  levied,  more 
money  would  come  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  Edinburgh,  that  the 
schools  could  be  further  extended,  that  consequently  the  benefits  would  be 
considerably  increased,  and  a  considerable  diminution  be  made  on  the 
school  rate.    Your  committee  consider  that  such  arguments  do  not,  and 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  those  advanced  against  the  levying  of  fees. 
Your  committee  consider  that  the  levying  of  fees  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  George  Heriot ;  that  the  fees  will  not  compensate  for  the  bad  feehng 
that  will  exist  in  a  school  composed  of  paying  and  non-paying  students  ; 
and  that  if  the  rates  are  lessened,  it  will  be  as  great  a  burden  taken  off  the 
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rich  as  the  poor,  who  are  not  intended  to  be  benefited.  Your  committee  Mesars. 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  what  is  poijularly  known  as  the  monastic  j^^^j^^glj 
system  of  bringing  up  children.  They  cannot  but  regret  that  the  attempt  Walker,' 
made  some  time  ago  to  abohsh  that  system  proved  ineffectual.  They  hope  andEeokie. 
that  another  eiFort  will  soon  be  made,  and  that  a  system  so  universally 
coudenmed  will  ere  long  come  to  a  termination,  and  that  the  council  will 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  help  on  an  end  so  desirable.  Boarding  with 
theu'  relatives,  or  respectable  famihes,  is  in  every  sense  more  beneficial  and 
commendable.  We  also  recommend  that  should  the  present  inmates  of 
Heriot's  Hospital  be  boarded  out,  the  hospital  should  be  tm-ned  into  a 
secondary  school,  as  demand  for  that  should  arise ;  the  scholars  at  which 
(being  otherwise  the  proper  recipients  of  George  Heriot's  bounty)  should 
be  fitted  for  any  of  the  higher  professions,  or  a  thorough  university  train- 
ing, provided  he  or  she  show  the  talent,  energy,  and  determination  to  fit 
him  or  her  for  such  a  sphere  of  Kfe.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
night  classes  should  be  established  free  of  any  charge,  on  pui'pose  that 
apprentices  desiring  further  knowledge  than  that  given  at  the  primaiy 
schools  may  have  faciUties  afforded  them  for  gaining  such ;  and  as  a 
fui'ther  inducement  to  promising  pupils  in  the  Heriot  primary  schools,  it 
is  thought  that  the  Watt  Institution  might  be  supplemented  £200  or 
£300  per  annum,  and  tickets  to  that  amount  retained  and  distributed 
among  the  more  deserving  pupils  who  may  wish  to  attSnd  any  of  the 
School  of  Art  classes  after  leaving  the  primary  schools.  Lastly,  your 
committee,  having  considered  the  question  as  to  how  the  full  benefits 
could  be  extended,  recommend  that  the  Town  Council  should  be  petitioned 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  burgess  ticket  to  £2,  thereby  bringing  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  ticket  more  within  the  reach  of  working  men.  They 
cannot  assent  to  the  definition  given,  that  only  skilled  artisans  should 
have  the  benefit  of  out-door  schools,  believing  that  those  who  pay  what 
was  formerly  known  as  scot  and  lot,  or  what  is  now  known  as  taxes,  are 
fully  entitled  to  have  their  children  educated  at  these  schools,  the  poorest 
and  most  needy  always  receiving  a  preference.  In  conclusion,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  council  the  necessity  of  bringing 
these  recommendations  before  theii'  several  trades,  and  organizing  and 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  make  them  have  their  due  weight  as  the 
recommendations  of  those  to  whom  the  Heriot  funds  primarily  belong, 
and  doing  their  utmost  to  get  them  carried  into  effect.' 

6808.  Do  you  approve  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  governors  of  the 
hospital  to  have  a  scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  system  ? — We  have  no 
objection  to  an  alteration,  in  so  far  as  that  would  be  an  extension  and 
liberalizing  of  the  trust  as  it  is  now  worked. 

6809.  Have  your  committee  had  under  consideration  the  particular 
scheme  that  was  proposed  by  the  trustees, — the  Provisional  Order  ? — No, 
we  have  not  considered  the  Provisional  Order. 

6810.  Then  you  only  agree  with  that  proposal  in  so  far  as  you  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  monastic  system,  as  it  is  called, — the  boarding  of 
children  in  the  existing  hospital  'I— Mr.  IfitchelL— Yes. 

6811.  But  you  wish  that  the  system  should  be  maintained  of  boarding 
out  and  clothing  a  certain  number  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

6812.  And  by  a  secondary  school  you  mean  a  school  for  higher 
education  1—Mr.  Cuhie.— Yes. 

6813.  You  do  not  propose  in  any  other  respect  to  make  a  diversion  of 
the  funds  ? — No  ;  we  strongly  object  to  that. 

_  6814.  I  mean  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  university  bursaries.  You  do  not  propose  to  make  any  altera- 
tion m  the  destination  so  far  as  regards  Heriot's  bequest  ?— We  propose 
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to  make  no  change  in  the  destination,  so  far  as  it  at  present  exists,  and 
we  are  averse  to  extending  it  in  that  direction. 

6815.  To  give  any  bursaries  for  secondary  education? — For  general 
university  purposes. 

6816.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  university  purposes  ? — That  is 
to  say,  students  may  go  to  Edinburgh  University  from  any  nation  or  any 
part  of  Scotland.  We  beUeve  that  the  bequest  was  primarily  intended 
for  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

6817.  You  are  aware  that  the  trustees,  in  their  Provisional  Order,  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  considerable  extension  of  bm-saries  both  for 
the  University  and  for  other  schools  ;  but  you  would  object  to  any  such 
extension? — We  object  to  that.  We  have  no  objection  to  bursaries 
being  given  to  the  childi-en  of  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  who  would  other- 
wise be  the  proper  recipients  of  George  Heriot's  bounty,  though  they  may 
not  hitherto  have  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

6818.  When  you  speak  of  a  secondary  school,  do  you  mean  a  school  of 
the  same  class  as  the  hospital  is  at  present  ? —Just  now  we  recognise  it 
as  to  some  extent  a  secondary  school,  and  also  a  primary  school.  What 
we  look  with  favour  on  is,  that  promising  boys  from  the  out-door  Heriot 
schools,  and,  indeed,  from  the  primary  rate-supported  schools,  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  proper  recipients  of  George  Heriot's  bounty,  might 
be  very  properly  educated  there  in  a  higher  education  than  they  could  get 
in  the  primary  schools. 

6819.  Upon  competition,  or  selection  by  merit? — A  very  difficult 
question,  but  one  which  could  be  got  over.    We  insist  upon  both. 

6820.  At  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  ?— i¥r.  Walker. — Yes,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board. 

6821.  And  that  the  hospital  school  should  be  entirely  maintained  for 
the  education  of  childi-en  who  should  be  advanced  to  it  from  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  ? — Mr.  Gubie. — Yes,  as  demand  should  arise. 

6822.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  George  Heriot  proposed  that  this 
hospital  should  be  a  seminary  or  hospital  for  the  childi-en  of  decayed 
burgesses  and  freemen.  You  would  entii-ely  pass  away  from  that  disposi- 
tion of  the  truster? — 31r.  Walker. — Decidedly  not. 

6823.  In  what  respect  do  you  propose  to  maintain  it  if  the  hospital  is 
to  be  entirely  supplied  by  children  selected  by  merit  from  the  lower  schools  ? 
— Mr.  Cubie. — We  still  insist  upon  the  foundationers  being  boarded  out. 
We  only  wish — and  the  Legislature  has  given  effect  to  that  by  extending 
education  through  the  out-door  schools— that  there  should  be  simply  an 
extension  of  that  which  the  Legislature  has  already  sanctioned, 

6824.  Then  you  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be  selected  for  the 
hospital  according  to  the  terms  of  George  Heriot's  bequest,  which  pro- 
vided for  poor  orphans  and  fatherless  children  of  decayed  burgesses  and 
freemen  ? — ifr.  Reekie.— Oar  mind  on  the  subject  is  this  :  We  have  stated 
already  that  we  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  system,  as 
it  is  generally  called.  We  nevertheless  agree  that  there  should  be  what 
are  called  foundationers ;  that  these  should  be  fed  and  boarded  at  the 
hospital  expense ;  and  that  these  might  receive  their  primary  education 
at  the  nearest  out-door  school  or  in  the  hospital,  as  happened  to  be 
convenient.  Then  as  to  the  secondary  school.  The  first  who  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  it  would  be  those  foundationers, 
and  after  them  deserving  pupils  from  the  out-door  schools,  and  if  there 
should  be  any  more  room,  from  what  we  term  the  School  Board  primary 

schools.  .      ,  XI 

6826.  Then  certain  of  the  foimdatiouers  are  to  consist  of  persons  to  be 
selected  from  the  out-door  schools  ?— No ;  we  would  not  give  these 
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board, — that  is  to  sfly,  food  and  clothing, — in  any  way.  They  would 
get  their  education,  but  no  more. 

6826.  How  would  the  foundationers  be  selected? — We  still  abide  by 
the  burgess  ticket,  and  they  would  be  the  sons  of  burgesses. 

6827.  According  to  the  existing  rule  ? — The  rule  of  use  and  wont ;  but 
we  would  desire  that  the  burgess  ticket  should  be  more  easily  obtained 
than  it  is  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  either  at  £2,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  the  report,  or  that  it  should  be  free  altogether,  and  that  three  years' 
residence  in  the  city  should  entitle  any  one  to  the  qualification  of  a 
bm-gess  ticket. 

6828.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Subject  to  that  provision,  you  would  propose  that 
the  foundationers  should  be  exclusively  fatherless  children  ? — Yes.  Fii'st 
of  aU,  that  they  should  receive  the  preference ;  and  we  would  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  governors  whether  or  not  they  should  take  in  others  that 
might  be  in  a  poor  and  necessitous  condition. 

6829.  You  do  not  mean  to  encroach  upon  the  charitable  portion  of  the 
foundation? — Mr.  Oubie. — We  think  that  the  foundation  should  be  ex- 
tended with  the  extension  of  the  city,  and  with  the  supposed  extension  of 
the  funds.  With  the  extension  of  the  city  it  may  be  supposed  that  there 
is  a  greater  number  who  would  be  proper  recipients  of  that  benefit,  so  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  also  being  extended. 

6830.  Provided  only  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  persons  qualified  with  a 
certain  number  of  years'  residence  ? — Yes,  or  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

6831.  What  do  you  say  to  the  burgess  qualification  ? — Mr.  Mitchell. — 
As  I  understand,  the  burgess  quahfication  at  present  is  a  residence  of 
three  years  and  payment  of  taxes  in  Edinbm'gh,  and  also  a  payment  of 
£5  for  the  burgess  ticlcet.  All  the  alteration  in  that  direction  is  to  ask 
the  Town  Council  not  to  exact  the  £5,  and  either  to  abolish  the  money 
payment  or  reduce  it  to  £2,  with  three  years'  residence.  That,  in  my 
view,  ought  to  quahfy  any  one  for  the  privileges  of  a  burgess. 

6832.  The  number  of  burgesses  is  very  limited  at  present  ? — Yes. 

6833.  And  it  would  be  still  more  limited  by  this  test  of  three  years'  resi- 
dence 1 — Mr.  Oubie. — That  could  hardly  be,  because  I  think  the  residential 
quahfication  at  present  exists,  along  with  the  higher  money  payment. 

6834.  In  what  way  would  you  extend  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  if 
it  is  to  be  confined  to  existing  burgesses  subject  to  a  test  of  residence  ? — 
Mr.  Mitchell. — We  think  that  by  taking  off  the  £5,  the  other  qualification, 
the  three  years'  residence,  would  remain,  which  would  bring  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 

6835.  Then  any  person  coming  in  from  the  country,  without  payment, 
would,  after  three  years'  residence,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  foun- 
dation ? — Yes. 

6836.  Mr.  Sellar. — Are  you  certain  there  is  now  a  residential  quahfi- 
cation ? — Yes  ;  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  taxes,  or  being  one 
year  in  business. 

6837.  You  propose  no  change  in  that  respect  ? — No. 

6838.  You  say  you  would  do  away  with  the  monastic  system  ? — Yes, 
so  far  as  living  in  the  hospital  is  concerned. 

6839.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  monastic  system  ? — We  mean  by  it, 
coming  out  of  the  home  circle  and  living  and  getting  education  in  the 
hospital,  and  not  getting  out.  What  we  want  the  boys  to  get  in  the 
hospital  is  their  education,  but  that  their  food  and  lodging  should  be 
given  outside,  either  with  their  parents  or  with  virtuous  respectable  resi- 
denters. 

6840.  You  are  aware  that  Heriot  founded  the  hospital  upon  the  model 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  London  ?— Yes. 


Messrs. 
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Messrs.        6841.  And  that  is  an  hospital  in  which  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  edu- 
Mitdieii    cation  goes  on  in  the  hospital  as  it  does  here  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
Walker,'    Christ's  Hospital  is  now  carried  on  as  it  was  originally  founded. 
andEeekie.      6842.  But  Heriot  contemplated  his  hospital  to  be  as  Christ's  Hospital 
was  ? — Mr.  Ouhie. — I  believe  that  is  correct. 

6843.  Would  you  do  away  with  the  provisions  of  Heriot's  will  in 
respect  to  the  hospital  system  ? — In  so  far  as  li^ang  in  the  hospital  is 
concerned. 

6844.  You  would  altogether  do  away  with  that  feature  in  his  will  ? — 
Mr.  Mitchell. — We  say  the  children  should  not  live  in  the  hospital ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  Christ's  Hospital  is  at  present  conducted 
I  cannot  speak,  as  I  do  not  know. 

6845.  But  what  you  are  objecting  to  is  the  hospital  system  as  it  was 
formerly  conducted  in  Christ's  Hospital, — the  system  George  Heriot 
wished  to  perpetuate, — for  he  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  made  his  will  ? 
— T  think  he  uses  the  exact  words  in  his  disposition. 

6846.  His  words  are  regarding  his  own  foundation, — '  in  imitation  of 
the  pious  work  founded  in  the  city  of  London  called  Christ's  Hospital '? 
— Mr.  Mitchell. — We  want  everything  carried  on  the  same,  only  that  the 
residing  should  be  outside  among  the  people  of  the  city.  Mr.  Cubie. — 
We  beheve  that  modern  experience  has  tended  very  greatly  to  condemn 
that  hospital  system.  Prom  our  own  observation  we  are,  I  believe,  abso- 
lutely unanimous  in  this,  that  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hos- 
pital have  not  turned  out  such  good  citizens  of  Edinburgh  as  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  become  from  the  advantages  with  which  they 
started  ;  and  further,  as  matter  of  comparison,  I  think  that  the  Poor-Law 
Boards  have  found  the  boarding  out  of  the  children  the  most  beneficial 
plan,  while  the  other  system  of  keeping  the  children  in  the  poorhouse  has 
a  tendency  to  foster  pauperism. 

6847.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  part  of  Heriot's  bequest  is  now  obso- 
lete ?— Yes. 

6848.  And  you  would  give  it  up  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Reekie.— Another  evil 
effect  of  the  hospital  system  I  consider  to  be  this,  that  when  childi-en  are 
di-awn  from  home  and  put  into  the  hospital,  their  feelings  towards  their 
parents  change  entirely. 

6849.  Coming  to  the  next  part  of  the  will,—'  the  up-brmging  of  youth, 
being  poor  orphans  and  fatherless  children  of  decayed  burgesses  and 
freemen,' — do  you  confine  these  schools  to  poor  orphans  and  fatherless 
childi-en  l—.Mr.  Mitchell. — We  think  they  should  always  have  the  first 
chance  of  going  in. 

6850.  So  long  as  there  is  a  poor  fatherless  child  or  orphan  of  a  burgess 
or  freeman  in  Edinburgh,  he  goes  to  these  schools  ? — Yes. 

685L  And  after  you  have  provided  for  all  the  poor  orphans  and 
fatherless  children  of  decayed  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  ?— We  would  take  the  next  poorest  of  the  lower  or  working  classes, 
as  has  akeady  been  affirmed  by  what  Government  agreed  to  in  the  year 
1836,  when  they  gave  the  out-door  schools  ;  wo  would  take  that  class. 

6852.  Though  they  might  not  be  poor  orphans? — Yes. 

6853.  But  they  must  have  the  Edinburgh  quaUfication? — Yes,  we 
confine  everything  to  Edinburgh  and  to  burgesses. 

6854.  Your  whole  scheme  contemplates  rcstrictuig  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  to  ]<]diuburgh  and  to  Edinbui-gh  burgesses? — Yes. 

6855.  Would  you  allow  no  one  to  participate  who  was  not  the  son  of 
an  Edinburgh  burgess?— No,  so  long  as  an  Edinburgh  burgess  was 
outside.  We  think  the  bequest  was  left  specially  for  Edinburgh ;  in  tlio 
words  of  Heriot's  will :  '  for  the  good  town  and  mother  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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6856.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  desire  that  the  rates  Messrs. 
should  be  saved,  because  they  were  taken  both  from  the  poor  and  the 

rich  ?  Cuhie. — Our  words  are  :  '  Your  committee  consider  that  the  Walker, 

levying  of  fees  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  George  Heriot;  that  the  fees  will  andReoku 
not  compensate  for  the  bad  feeling  that  will  exist  in  a  school  composed  of 
paying  and  non-paying  students ;  and  that  if  the  rates  are  lessened,  it  will 
be  as  great  a  burden  taken  off  the  rich  as  off  the  poor,  who  are  not 
intended  to  be  benefited,' 

6857.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  confine  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  to 
the  existing  number  of  pupils  ;  or  if  you  had  the  opportunity  of  benefiting 
a  greater  number  of  orphans,  would  you  extend  it  in  that  dkection? — 
Yes ;  if  the  governors  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

6858.  You  do  not  wish  to  limit  the  recipients? — Mr.  Walker. — We 
leave  that  an  open  question  to  the  governors,  seeing  that  they  are  popu- 
larly elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

6859.  Mr.  Sellar. — Of  course  there  may  be  poorer  classes  than  the 
burgesses? — Mr.  Mitchell. — Will  not  the  School  Board  overtake  that 
portion  of  the  community?  If  you  gave  the  benefits  to  them,  you  would 
be  leaving  what  the  will  mentions,  the  burgesses.  The  poor  will  be  over- 
taken by  the  rates.  Mr.  CuUe. — If  we  did  away  with  the  burgess 
qualification,  it  might  have  the  tendency  to  induce  a  very  poor  class  of 
people  to  come  to  Edinburgh  that  they  might  participate  in  such  benefits, 
and  so  increase  that  class  of  the  population. 

6860.  If  they  were  not  burgesses  you  would  not  allow  them? — No; 
because  we  consider  that  other  means  will  be  taken  to  overtake  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children ;  but  if  their  parents  stay  three  years  in  Edinburgh, 
and  pay  taxes,  they  will  then  have  the  burgess  quaUfication. 

6861.  And  you  do  that  in  deference  to  the  will  of  George  Heriot? — 
Yes. 

6862.  But  you  reprobate  the  other  part  of  the  will  where  he  mentions 
the  hospital  system.  You  approbate  his  will  in  one  part  and  reprobate  it 
in  another?— We  beheve  that  the  part  we  condemn  is  condemned  by 
universal  experience ;  the  other  part  we  consider  as  a  proper  guard  and 
fence  which  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  should  adopt  in  reference  to 
their  property.  Mr.  Reekie. — I  think  the  spirit  of  the  will  would  be 
carried  out  if  these  children  were  boarded  out ;  they  would  have  food 
and  clothing. 

6863.  Mr.  Ramsay. — On  what  principle  do  you  propose  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  burgess  ticket  ? — In  order  that  working  men  may  more  easily 
obtain  the  ticket.  Mr  Cuhie. — Aud  further,  there  is  no  principle  in  the 
£5,  because  it  has  been  different  at  different  times  akeady* 

6864.  Would  that  not  furnish  an  inducement  to  poor  people  to  come 
to  Edinburgh  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  education? — Mr.  Reekie. — 
There  is  this  bar  of  the  three  years'  residency  between  them  and  the 
qualification,  which  would  be  a  pretty  severe  test  indeed.  If  we  liberal- 
ized it  still  further,  and  did  away  with  the  qualification  altogether,  that 
would  alter  the  case  very  materially. 

6865.  The  Chairman. — The  other  subject  of  your  memorial  is  the 
extension  of  the  out-door  schools.  Do  you  contend  that  all  the  pupils 
there  should  be  educated  gratuitously? — Mr.  Cuhie. — Yes. 

6866.  — And  that  these  should  be  open  to   all  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh, — to  any  person  who  may  pi'esent  himself? — No. 

6867.  On  what  qualification? — On  the  qualification  as  it  at  present 
exists,  viz.  that  the  parents  should  be  for  the  most  part  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  who,  from  theii'  having  small  wages  or  large  families,  or 
otherwise,  arc  not  in  a  position  to  eclucate  their  children. 
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Messrs.  6868.  Would  you  exempt  from  payment  of  fees  only  in  cases  of 
Mitchell  flistress  ?— ilf?'.  Reekie. — We  are  decidedly  against  fees  being  charged  for 
Walker,'    any  class. 

andReekie.  6869.  In  fact,  the  whole  population  of  Edinburgh  should  be  educated 
gratuitously,  if  the  funds  admit? — In  George  Heriot's  schools,  at  any 
rate. 

6870.  So  far  as  the  funds  wUl  go?— Yes. 

6871.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  trustees 
as  to  the  propriety  of  levying  fees  ? — We  have  heard  so,  but  we  have 
made  up  our  own  minds. 

6872.  In  the  Provisional  Order  it  is  stated,  that  '  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  giving  of  gratuitous  education  to  those  able  to  pay  for  it  has 
an  injui'ious  effect,  tending  to  diminish  their  self-respect  and  independence ; 
and  the  i^etitioners  therefore  desu'e  to  have  the  power  to  charge  fees  in 
all  the  schools  from  such  parents  and  guardians  as  are  able  to  pay  them'? 

■ — We  do  not  participate  in  that  feeling  to  any  extent.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  right,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  we  are 
no  paupers  or  anything  hke  that. 

6873.  That  you  are  entitled  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  George 
Heriot's  will?— Yes. 

6874.  Are  you  aware  that  this  out-door  school  system  did  not  form  a 
part  of  his  destination  ? — We  are  perfectly  aware  that  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1836  for  founding  those  schools. 

6875.  But  this  was  not  under  George  Heriot's  intentions,  but  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes ;  but  I  conceive  it  was  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  will,  because  education  was  one  of  the  points  of  the  wiU. 

687 6.  But  that  education  was  only  to  be  provided  for  poor  orphans 
and  fatherless  children  of  burgesses? — Mr.  Walker. — I  think  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  will,  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity opposed  it,  and  it  was  considered  that  their  opposition  

6877.  There  is  some  mistake  about  that.  I  have  looked  through  the 
original  documents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  St.  Andrews  University  having  opposed  the  scheme  ? — Mr.  Reekie. — 
We  ourselves  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  will ;  and 
in  granting  that  Act,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

6878.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  terms  of  the  will  the  bequest  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  childi'en  of  poor  parents.  Do  you  wish  to  extend 
it  to  all  who  are  able  to  pay,  or  not  ? — We  wish  to  confine  it  to  the 
children  of  poor  parents. 

6879.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  poor  parents? — That  is 
rather  a  hard  question,  certainly.  One  man  may  receive  a  good  wage, 
but  he  may  have  a  large  number  of  childi'en  to  keep,  and  may  be  practi- 
cally poorer  than  another  with  a  smaller  wage.  I  would  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors  to  decide  who  are  the  poor  and  deserving. 

6880.  And  you  would  confine  the  advantages  of  those  schools  to  those 
who  could  estabhsh  a  claim  on  account  of  their  circumstances? — Mr. 
Cubie. — Yes. 

6881.  Mr.  Sellar. — Would  any  of  you  send  your  children  to  these 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would.  So  long  as  I  was  able  to 
pay  I  would  not.  But  if  I  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  thought  I  was 
unable  properly  to  educate  my  children,  I  should  feel  no  shame  in  apply- 
ing for  assistance  from  George  Heriot's  funds.  Mr.  Beekie. — And  I 
suppose  for  this  reason  that  otliers  who  are  needing  it  more  should  have 
the  fh-st  opportunity.  Mr.  Cuhie. — The  liberality  of  our  spirit  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  clause  of  the  report  in  which,  though  the  trades'  council 
belong  to  the  artisan  population,  they  desire  that  a  lower  paid  class  should 
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get  the  benefits ;  and  the  opmiou  has  prevailed  pretty  largely  that  these  ^es^^e' 
belong  to  the  artisan  class.  Mitchell, 

6882.  Supposing  that  by  means  of  rates  the  elementary  education  could  Waiker, 
be  fully  suppUed,  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  use  such  an  endow-  andEeekie. 
ment  as  this  in  order  to  give  a  higher  class  education  to  poor  children  who 

were  deserving  and  meritorious  ? — We  have  already  said  that  we  are  in 
favour  of  higher  education  for  those  who  might  show  talent  and  aptitude 
in  that  direction,  but  we  will  never  consent  to  the  misapphcation  of 
George  Heriot's  trust,  because  of  th6  imposition  of  the  rates. 

6883.  Supposing  that  by  rates  being  imposed  you  have  efficient  and 
sufficient  elementary  education  in  Edinburgh  for  all,  would  you  not  think 
it  desirable  that  this  great  endowment  should  be  spent  for  the  higher 
education  of  deserving  and  meritorious  poor  ? — That  would  be  still  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates. 

6884.  ilir.  Ramsay. — I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  not  save  the 
rates  ? — We  wish  no  rates  imposed  on  either  rich  or  poor  so  long  as  this 
endowment  exists  for  the  education  of  the  city. 

6885-6.  Then  you  do  save  the  rates  :  that  is  what  it  comes  to? — We 
wish  to  avoid  paying  rates  so  long  as  the  education  can  be  overtaken  by 
Heriot's  bequest. 

6887.  Mr.  Barker. — So  far  as  the  money  will  save  the  imposition  of  a 
rate,  you  wish  to  apply  it  in  that  way  ? — Yes  ;  and  to  that  extent  the 
rich  will  get  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  poor. 

6888.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  proposal  that  the  schools  should 
be  put  under  Government  inspection  and  receive  Government  grants,  even 
though  that  would  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  rates  ? — Mr.  Mitchell. — 
We  invite  all  Government  inspection ;  but  so  long  as  we  do  not  require 
the  Government's  money,  we  neither  desire  it  nor  seek  it. 

6889.  In  your  memorial  you  state  that  even  though  it  might  aid  in 
diminishing  the  rates,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consider  that  exemption 
from  fees  is  the  primary  object  to  which  these  schools  should  be  apphed. 
You  would  rather  keep  them  upon  that  condition  than  upon  any  other 
that  would  interfere  with  them  ? — Mr.  Cuiie. — Yes. 

6890.  What  grounds  have  you  for  stating  that  George  Heriot  objected 
to  any  fees  being  paid  ? — Mr.  Mitchell. — I  think  the  whole  spii'it  and  tenor 
of  the  wiU  is  in  that  direction,  and  it  has  always  been  the  practice  from 
the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  Lately,  it  was  found  illegal  to  charge  fees 
either  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  schools,  or  even  in  the  evening  classes. 

6891.  George  Heriot's  will  was  confined  to  the  monastic  system;  it 
had  no  reference  to  any  schools  such  as  those  out-door  schools  which  have 
been  estabhshed  ? — I  think  the  spirit  of  it  was  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes 
so  far  as  the  money  would  go,  and  not  to  charge  them  for  it. 

6892.  And  you  would  try  to  confine  the  benefits  to  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  out-door  schools  as  well  as  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6893.  These  benefits  should  not  be  conferred  on  any  who  presented 
themselves  unless  they  could  show  they  had  a  right  to  them  ? — Yes. 

6894.  Mr.  Ramsay. — The  only  definition  of  the  poor  given  in  Heriot's 
will  was,  that  they  should  be  poor  fatherless  children,  the  sons  of  bur- 
gesses ? — Yes. 

6895.  But  he  does  not  apply  any  test  to  those  who  are  not  poor 
fatherless  children? — Mr.  Mitchell. — We  stand  by  his  words  in  that 
respect. 

6896.  Would  you  confine  the  benefits  of  these  schools  exclusively  to 
poor  fatherless  children  ? — In  the  first  place  we  would. 

6897.  By  what  means  would  you  get  beyond  that  without  taking  into 
account  what  are  the  best  interests  of  Edinburgh? — He  uses  the  words 
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Messrs.  '  decayed  burgesses'  in  the  disposition  of  the  property,  but  in  the  will  the 
ivutcheil  '  clecayed'  is  missed  out. 

Walker,'       6898.  On  what  principle  do  you  refuse  the  Government  grants  for  tliese 
andEcckie.  schools '? — We  think  we  do  not  need  them  :  we  could  not  get  Govenimeut 
grants  without  taxing  the  poor  children. 

6899.  Why  should  not  the  people  of  Edinburgh  receive  their  share  of 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  promoting  education  ? — Mr.  Reekie. 
— We  have  no  objection  to  the  Government  giving  us  money,  but  we 
object  to  it  on  the  condition  on  which  they  give  it. 

6900.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  do  not  mind  being  helped  by  Government,  l)ut 
not  on  condition  that  you  help  yourselves  ? — Mr.  Cuhie. — No  ;  we  must 
help  them  first  before  they  will  help  us. 

6901.  — Mr.  Ramsay. — That  is  true  as  regards  the  State  as  a  whole,  but 
not  as  regards  Edinburgh  in  particular? — We  think  there  is  no  use  taxing 
oui'selves,  because  we  have  this  special  fund,  and  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  inclined  to  ask  the  Government  grant.  Mr.  Mitchell. — We  do  not 
require  it.  George  Heriot's  money  was  left  for  a  special  puipose,  and  has 
overtaken  that  purpose ;  and  if  we  were  to  charge  fees,  it  would  be  to 
make  that  money  larger. 

6902.  Have  they  not  abeady  passed  beyond  that  pui-pose? — Mr.  Cvbie. 
— That  is  so. 

6903.  Mr.  Parker. — You  rest  your  case  partly  on  the  Act  of  1836  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  general  scope  of  which  we  heartily  approve. 

6904.  Mr.  Ramsay. — ^That  being  so,  would  it  not  be  desirable  for  you 
to  consider  what  would  best  promote  the  educational  interests  of  Edin- 
burgh?— Mr.  Mitchell. — I  think  we  are  unanimous  that  Edinburgh  should 
benefit — at  all  events  that  it  should  be  benefited  in  the  du-ection  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  will  points.  Now,  I  think  the  whole  tenor  of  the  will  is 
not  to  run  upwards  for  that  higher  classical  university  education,  but 
rather  to  benefit  always  the  poor  and  the  pinched  classes  of  the  community. 

6905.  What  I  had  in  view  was  this,  that  when  you  have  passed  beyond 
the  terms  of  Heriot's  will,  you  should  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the 
community  he  intended  to  benefit  ? — We  have  passed  beyond  his  will,  it  is 
quite  true,  but  I  would  benefit  Edinburgh,  always  keeping  in  the  du-ection 
and  line  in  which  he  is  going.  Mr.  Reekie. — And  we  propose  to  lower  the 
bui'gess  ticket  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  very  poorest  may  obtain  it 
after  the  necessary  residence. 

6906.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  be  expedient,  going  in  the 
Ime  (as  you  term  it)  of  George  Heriot,  to  increase  the  amount  given  for 
bursaries  ? — Do  you  mean  to  the  foundationers  ? 

6907.  I  mean  to  ask  why,  as  he  created  ten  bursaries  of  £5  each, 
which  were  not  for  foundationers  at  all,  these  should  not  be  increased  as 
the  funds  have  increased  ? — Mr.  Mitchell. — I  think  the  increased  bur- 
saries are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  will,  and  it  would  only 
be  giving  away  the  money  to  a  class  who  are  able  to  educate  their  own 
children.  3Ir.  Cubic. — A  further  objection  consists  in  the  altered  relations 
Avhich  exist  between  the  city  and  the  University,  either  in  relation  to  the 
students  who  attend  the  University,  or  to  the  constitution  and  management 
thereof. 

6908.  George  Heriot's  will  and  desire  was  that  the  magistrates  should 
maintain  ten  bursars  in  the  College,  allowing  yearly  £5  lo  each  of  them  ? 
— Let  the  ten  stand. 

6909.  Well,  if  you  extend  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  beyond  the 
express  terms  of  his  will,  why  not  increase  these,  carrying  out  your  own 
principle  and  keeping  in  the  Uno  and  spirit  of  his  will? — Mr.  Cuhie. — We 
do  not  admit  that  principle  operates  here,  because  the  altered  relations  of 
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the  University  to  the  city  prechxde  auy  increase  of  the  bursaries.  Further,  Messrs. 
these  bursaries  were  limited;  the  hospital  revenue  was  not.  MUcheij, 

6910.  Mr.  Sellar. — Explain  why  ? — Because  we  know  for  a  fact  that  it  Waiker, 
is  not  the  same  University  now  in  relation  to  its  management.  A  few  andBeekic 
years  ago  the  constitution  of  the  University  was  changed,  so  that  it  is 

not  the'Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh  now  which  it  was  at  that  time. 

6911.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  once  introduce  the  altered  relations 
of  the  University,  you  must  introduce  the  altered  relations  of  society ;  and 
if  you  do  not  look  strictly  at  the  will  in  respect  of  one  class  of  alterations, 
why  look  so  strictly  in  respect  of  others  ? — But  through  all  the  alterations 
the  bequest  is  for  Edinburgh  ;  we  never  deviate  from  that. 

6912.  Mr.  Ramsay. — George  Heriot  assisted  people  out  of  Edinburgh 
with  these  ten  bursaries  ?— No,  we  contend  that  primarily  they  were  left 
for  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  a  University  for  Edinburgh  • 
then  rather  than  for  Scotland.  It  was  managed  by  the  Town  Council ; 
and  the  altered  constitution  dates  only  a  few  years  back.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
— George  Heriot,  in  leaving  money  for  these  ten  bursaries,  was  leaving  it 
exactly  to  the  Town  Council,  who  were  also  managing  Heriot's  Hospital ; 
but  the  management  of  the  University  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
curators,  of  whom  the  Council  have  only  four,  and  the  University  has 
changed  its  relations  to  Edinburgh.  When  Heriot  instituted  the  bur- 
saries, he  gave  them  to  the  University,  knowing  that  they  would  be  well 
managed,  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  also  managing 
the  hospital. 

6913.  Mr.  Sellar. — Why  do  you  look  upon  the  Town  Council  as  being 
better  managers  of  the  University  than  any  other  body  ? — I  do  not  put 
it  in  that  way.  I  only  put  it  in  this  way,  that  when  Heriot  left  the  bur- 
saries the  University  was  managed  by  the  Town  Council,  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  but  now  its  position  is  changed.  Mr.  Cuhie. — I  go  even  fur- 
ther, because  I  think  we  have  no  reason  to  beheve  the  Council  managed 
the  University  other  than  well.  Indeed,  the  pahniest  days  of  the  Uni- 
versity wei'e  when  it  was  under  the  Town  Council.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Professor  Christison,  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  were 
all  appointed  by  them ;  and  without  any  disparagement  to  the  present 
professors,  whom  we  all  respect,  the  appointments  made  by  the  Council 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  others.  We  have  every  desire  that  the 
University  should  go  on  well,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  money  George 
Heriot  left  for  Edinburgh.  It  has  cut  its  connection  with  Edinburgh, 
and  must  bear  the  cost.  It  has  even  gone  further  than  what  we  have 
stated,  and  some  years  ago  it  threatened  to  go  for  another  Act  taking 
all  influence  away  from  the  Council  unless  two  of  the  Council's  curators 
were  elected  from  outside  that  body. 

6914.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make? — Mr. 
Mitchell. — We  are  desirous  to  say  a  word  about  the  governors.  The 
hospital  is  governed  by  41  town  councillors  and  13  clergymen.  When 
George  Heriot  left  his  bequest,  we  were  all,  as  it  were,  within  one  church, 
and  of  course  the  clergymen  were  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Now  the 
l  elations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  have  changed  since  then.  The 
Council  element  is  still  the  same,  but  the  clerical  element  is  one  in  regard 
to  which  we  seek  a  change.  We  still  thmk  that  that  element  should  be  re- 
tained at  the  board,  but  in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  Established 
Church  to  the  people,  we  think  there  might  be  (say)  three  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  three  of  the  Free  Church,  three  of  the  United  Presby- 
terians, and  one  of  the  Independents,  or  some  arrangement  of  that  kind. 

691.5.  Mr.  Parker. — In  priuciple  you  would  retain  the  clerical  clement, 
but  would  proportion  it  equitably  among  the  various  bodies  ? — Yes. 
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Messrs.        6916.  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  how  many  members  should  be 
MUchei'l,    ^^*'"™ed  by  each  church  't—Mr.  Cubie.—Yes  ;  without  going  into  detail, 
Walker,'    ^6  think  that  the  principle  of  representation  for  each  church  is  enough, 
andlieekie.      6917.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to 
remark  ? — No,  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  under  current  which 
exists  among  the  working  classes  as  to  any  tampering  or  interfering  with 
the  trust.    I  believe  there  is  an  amount  of  latent  feeling  on  the  subject 
which  none  but  he  who  Uves  amongst  them  and  can  get  direct  access  to 
that  feeling  can  possibly  gauge.    Mr.  Reekie. — In  fact,  we  think  it  Avould 
be  very  dangerous  indeed  to  touch  the  bequest. 

6918.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  would  rather  leave  it  as  at  present  than  have 
it  altered  in  any  way,  except  in  the  way  indicated  by  your  own  views  ? — 
Mr.  Cuhie. — I  don't  know  at  all  about  leaving  it  as  at  present,  because 
there  is  a  surplus  which  must  be  disposed  of. 

6919.  Would  the  latent  feeling  be  excited  by  any  change  introduced 
by  the  present  managers? — Yes;  and  indeed  I  think,  since  the  time  of 
the  Provisional  Order,  at  the  municipal  elections  steps  have  been  taken  to 
educate  our  town  councillors  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Mitchell. — 
I  would  like  to  say,  that  we  would  strongly  oppose,  and  would  never  be 
a  party  to  advise  this  Commission  or  H.M.  Government,  to  do  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  confiscation  of  the  money  which  we  believe  belongs  to 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  I  believe  that  if  you  once  lay  down 
such  a  principle  and  give  it  as  a  handle,  we  do  not  know  where  it  might 
end.  It  might  raise  something  like  confusion  in  the  present  settled  state 
of  affairs  in  this  country  ;  and  I  would  seriously  ask  you  to  ponder  this 
point,  and  not  to  twist  away  the  bequest  from  those  to  whom  we  consider 
in  our  hearts  it  belongs,  viz.  the  poor  pSople  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

6920.  Do  you  consider  that  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Merchant 
Company  belong  also  to  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  ? — It  was  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes. 

6921.  Are  the  people  you  represent  satisfied  with  the  alterations  made 
by  the  Merchant  Company? — Mr.  Walker. — Not  exactly.  They  proposed 
at  first  to  charge  low  fees,  and  now  the  fees  have  been  raised  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  working  men  to  pay  them.  Mr. 
Gubie. — But  we  have  a  claim  upon  the  Heriot  funds  which  we  have  not 
upon  the  Merchant  Company's. 

6922.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  high  fees,  on  the  whole  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  Merchant  Company  scheme? — Mr.  Reekie. — For  my 
own  part  I  object.  There  are  abuses  connected  with  it.  George  Watson 
would  not  have  left  his  money  for  such  a  purpose  as  to  teach  dancing,  and 
music,  and  pianoforte  to  people  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  for  these  for 
themselves. 

6923.  But  you  admit  music  and  dancing  to  be  elements  of  education? 
— Yes,  but  they  give  the  benefit  of  these  to  people  who  are  perfectly  able 
to  pay  for  them.  I  do  not  think  any  sane  man  would  have  left  his  money 
for  such  a  purpose. 

6924.  Mr.  Parker. — I  should  hke  clearly  to  understand  your  views 
regarding  gratuitous  education.  Is  it  this,  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
it  where  the  parent  is  able  to  pay  for  education,  but  you  decidedly 
approve  of  it  where  the  parent  is  in  circumstances  to  require  it  ? — If  we 
were  in  moderately  good  circumstances,  then  so  long  as  there  are  others 
poorer  than  ourselves  they  ought  to  get  the  benefit.  Mr.  Gubie. — Wo  are 
assured  on  the  best  authority  that  we  shall  always  have  the  poor  with 
us,  so  there  will  always  be  sufiicient  of  that  element  to  use  up  the  funds. 

6925.  I  daresay  you  know  it  has  been  laid  down  by  many  writers  on 
education  that  indiscriminate  gratuitous  education  does  not,  according  to 
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their  experience,  work  well,— that  it  causes  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  Messrs. 

is  altoo-ether  wasteful  and  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  j^itci^ei'i, 

Have  vou  any  opposite  experience  ?    Do  you  think  that  iudiscrmunate  Walker, 

gratuitous  education  works  well?— il/r.  Reekie.— I  have  had  the  experi-  and  Eeekie. 
ence  of  being  clothed  and  educated  gratuitously,  and  I  am  sure  there  was 
not  a  school  in  the  locaUty  that  had  more  regular  attendance  than  that 

school  had.  ,  r 

6926.  Do  you  hold  that  the  governors  might  secure  regularity  of 
attendance  by  withdrawing  the  gratuitous  education  if  the  children  did 
not  attend  regularly  ?— Yes,  it  was  only  on  condition  of  regularity  that 
it  was  given. 

6927.  Another  point  laid  down  as  matter  of  experience  is,  that  where 
there  is  gratuitous  education,  a  great  deal  of  people's  time  is  lost  in  hang- 
ing about  and  cringing  to  get  the  vacancies  ? — There  will  always  be  some- 
th?ng  like  that.  People  will  canvass  and  try  to  get  in  their  children,  but 
it  remains  with  those  having  charge  of  the  institution  to  see  that  only 
proper  parties  get  the  benefit. 

6928.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  very  much  depends  upon 
the  honesty  and  skill  of  the  governors  to  prevent  mischief  arising  ? — Yes ; 
but  so  long  as  you  entrust  the  management  to  popularly  elected  men,  you 
cannot  be  far  wrong,  because  you  have  a  check  upon  them. 

6929.  You  do  not  think  that  managers  so  elected  might  be  tempted 
to  use  the  patronage  for  political  purposes  ? — ^No,  because  that  would 
damage  them.  It  would  be  sure  to  crop  out ;  and  instead  of  a  gain,  it 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  them.  I  do  not  think  they  would  venture  to 
try  that.  Mr.  Mitchell. — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  crop  out,  and  for  the 
gam  of  one  man  they  would  lose  twenty  or  thirty. 

6930.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  working  men 
in  other  places  object  to  free  schools? — I  believe  a  few  working  men  do 
not  on  principle  like  free  schools ;  but  when  a  thing  has  been  left  to  me, 
— if  a  house  or  an  estate,  for  example,  were  left  to  me, — it  is  not  very 
likely  I  would  send  it  back.  That  is  the  Ught  in  which  I  look  upon  this 
question. 

6931.  But  as  matter  of  principle  you  object  to  gratuitous  education? 
— Of  coarse  I  value  a  thing  when  I  pay  for  it ;  but  if  I  have  something 
left  to  me,  I  would  not  think  of  throwing  it  away. 

6932.  Then  the  ground  on  which  you  justify  free  schools  in  connection 
with  Heriot's  Hospital  is  that  the  bequest  has  been  left  for  the  benefit  of 
your  class  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  legal  right,  and  highly  valued  by  us. 

6933.  And  on  other  grounds  you  object  as  matter  of  principle  to 
gratuitous  education? — I  think  people  value  it  when  they  pay  for  it. 
But  I  can  only  repeat,  that  when  I  have  a  thing  given  me  there  is  no  use 
throwing  it  away. 

6934.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the 
Commission? — Mr.  Reelcie. — I  have  only  to  say  that  while  indirectly  we 
represent  the  unanimous  feefing  of  the  working  classes  of  this  city,  we 
directly  represent  the  following  trades: — bakers,  blacksmiths,  brass- 
founders,  bookbinders,  cabinetmakers,  coachmakers,  engineers,  joiners, 
masons,  ironmoulders,  printers,  slaters,  saddlers,  typefounders,  tinplate 
workers,  coopers,  milling  trade,  tailors,  and  shoemakers. 


\_Adjourned.'\ 
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MONDAY,  21th  Octoler  1873. 

PRESENT  

,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Ramsay. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Sellar. 

M.  S.  Tait,  Esq.,  ) 

James  White,  Esq.,  y  Examined. 

John  M'Ewen,  Esq.,  ) 

Messrs.        6935.  Tlie  Chairman. — You  appeal-  here  ou  behalf  of  tlie  Pergiisou 
bequest  trustees  ? — Messrs  APEiven  and  White. — Yes. 

6936.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  best  course  for  one  member  of  the 
M'Ewen.    deputation  to  answer  the  questions  put,  and  then  the  others  may  after- 

  wards  offer  any  remarks  which  occur  to  them  ? — Mr.  White.—Mx.  Tait  is 

so  thoroughly  aii  fait  on  the  subject,  that  perhaps  he  had  better  be  the 
spokesman. 

6937.  You  are  instructed  by  the  trustees  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  ? — Mr.  Tait. — Yes. 

6938.  And  you  are  authorized  to  represent  their  views  ? — Yes.  By 
the  consent  of  the  two  trustees  now  present. 

6939.  The  Ferguson  bequest  is  in  the  hands  of  thirteen  trustees? — Yes. 

6940.  Would  you  describe  the  composition  of  the  trustees? — There 
are  three  of  the  Established  Church,  four  each  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  Free  Church,  and  one  each  of  the  Peformed  Presbyterian  and  the 
Congregational  Union  or  Independents.  That  is  provided  for  m  the 
original  trust  deed  and  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

6941.  Are  they  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

6942.  That  Act  did  not  alter  the  conditions  of  the  trust? — Xot  at 
all ;  it  simply  confirmed  Mr.  Ferguson's  will. 

6943.  Would  you  give  in  a  list  of  the  present  trustees? — For  the 
Established  Church — J,  A.  Wright,  merchant,  Glasgow;  P.  Clouston, 
insurance  broker  there ;  A.  Whitelaw,  ironmaster  there.  For  the  Free 
Church — H.  Alexander,  banker,  Irvine ;  Joshua  Paterson,  M.D.,  Glas- 
gow ;  James  Campbell  of  Tilhechewan,  merchant  there ;  James  White  of 
Overtoun,  manufacturing  chemist  there.  For  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — John  M'Ewen  of  Glenlora,  late  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  W. 
Anderson,  chartered  accountant  there;  Wilham  M'Ewen,  merchant 
there;  James  Morton,  iron  merchant,  Greenock.  For  the  Heformed 
Presbyterian  Church  —  Thomas  Binuie,  property  valuator,  Glasgow. 
For  the  Congregational  Church — George  Thomson,  manufacturer,  Glas- 
gow, i 

6944.  In  the  case  of  vacancies  by  death  or  resignation,  the  trustees  are 
authorized  to  fill  up  the  numbers  ? — They  are.  The  settlement  provided 
that  they  should  do  so  annually  ;  but  according  to  the  Act  of  ParHameut 
they  fill  them  up  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  the  person  whose 
death  causes  the  vacancy. 

6945.  The  numbers  have  been  fully  kept  up  ? — Always. 

6946.  Would  you  state  what  amount  of  change  there  has  been  in  the 
trust  since  its  first  constitution  ? — There  has  been  a  considerable  change. 
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Ill 


Mr.  M'Ewen.— There  are  only  three  of  the  original  trustees  left.  Mr.  Tait.  ^^^^^^f^- 
l-I  shall  send  information  as  to  the  changes  if  required.  -^j^jj;, 

6947.  There  is  no  provision,  except  by  their  own  election,  for  a  con-  and 
tinuation  of  the  trust  ?— There  is  permanent  provision  for  that  both  by  M'Ewen 
the  deed  and  the  Act  of  Parhament. 

6948.  But  only  by  then-  own  appointment  ? — The  trust  is  self-elective ; 
that  is,  the  remaining  trustees  fill  up  any  vacancy. 

6949.  Mr.  Parker. — At  their  own  discretion,  without  reference  to 
denominations  ? — No ;  the  denomination  is  provided  for. 

6950.  The  person  elected  must  be  of  the  same  denomination  in  which 
the  vacancy  occurs  ? — Yes. 

G951.  The  Chairman. — What  proportion  of  the  trustees  are  lay  members  ?  • 
— They  are  all  lay  members. 

6952.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Is  that  provided  by  the  trust  ?— No  ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

6953.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  it  under  the  trust,  or  solely  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  that  they  fill  up  the  vacancies  from  the  denomi- 
nation in  which  they  occur  ? — The  deed  provides  that  the  trustees  shall 
always  be  composed  thus — of  three  persons  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  four  to  the  Free  Church,  four  to  the  United  Presbyterian,  one  Re- 
formed Presbyterian,  and  one  Congregational ;  and  when  one  dies  the 
vacancy  is  filled  up  by  a  person  of  the  same  denomination. 

6954.  The  Chairman. — Among  the  specific  bequests  there  is  a  sum  of 
£10,000,  or  the  interest  thereof,  to  be  distributed  among  ragged  or  indus- 
trial schools  in  Scotland  ? — That  is  all  expended. 

6955.  There  is  nothing  of  that  remaining  in  your  hands  ? — No  ;  and 
there  was  £20,000  for  rehgious  societies  and  institutions.  That  has  also  been 
expended.  Out  of  the  £50,000,  a  sum  of  £14,000  remains  for  Ferguson 
scholarships.  The  £10,000  and  the  £20,000  have  been  spent ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  £50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Ferguson  scholarships. 

6956.  That  fund  for  the  scholarships  the  trustees  have  still  a  control 
over  ? — Yes. 

6957.  And  they  have  the  power  of  altering  the  destination  of  it '? — 
Yes,  they  have  reserved  that  power. 

6958.  They  might  apply  it  to  some  other  charitable  or  benevolent 
purpose  ? — They  might. 

6959.  But  smce  the  constitution  of  the  trust  it  has  been  apphed  to 
these  scholarships  ? — They  have  power  to  spend  it  right  off,  or  to  spend 
merely  the  interest  of  it.  After  supplying  the  individual  claims,  they 
found  about  £13,000  unexpended,  and  that  was  appropriated  to  the 
foundation  of  these  scholarships,  but  with  power  to  appropriate  it  other- 
wise if  the  scheme  did  not  succeed. 

6960.  With  reference  to  the  rest  of  this  large  fund,  the  trustees  have 
the  power  of  apportioning  the  income  of  it  either  for  certain  religious 
objects  which  are  specified,  or  for  educational  objects,  or  hbraries? — 
Yes.    Which  last  have  been  regarded  as  educational. 

6961.  In  the  report  which  was  made  up  in  1864,  it  was  stated  that  out 
of  a  total,  up  to  that  time,  of  £111,000,  there  had  been  voted  three  specific 
sums  of  £16,966  for  teachers'  salaries,  £4305  for  schoolhouse  building, 
and  £2280  for  schoolhouse  repairs,  being  altogether  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount.  Will  you  state  what  it  is  at  the  present  day  ? — The 
accounts  are  only  finished  to  the  end  of  1872.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  spent  on  schools  and  libraries  £48,848,  16s.  9d.  Mr.  White. — 
That  is  since  the  commencement  of  the  trust. 

6962.  Out  of  how  much? — Mr.  Tait. — The  whole  revenue  is  about 
£16,000  a  year.   It  has  varied  from  £15,000  to  £16,000  a  year. 
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Tait, 
White, 
and 
M'Ewen. 


6963.  Mr.  Eamsai/.—Yon  have  spent  the  £48,000  on  educational 
purposes  since  the  commencement  of  the  trust  ?— Yes. 
_^  6964.  3Ir.  Paj-^er.— Does  that  include  the  Ferguson  scholarships?— 

6965.  The  Chairman. — "What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  whole 
expenditure  ?— I  can  supply  that  information.  At  first  the  expenditure 
was  much  more  than  latterly. 

6966.  The  expenditure  on  education  ?— Yes  ;  it  was  more  in  the  first 
few  years  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  The  policy  was  to  provide  good 
schoolhouses.  I  found  wretched  schoolhouses  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  trustees  spent  a  large  proportion  of  the  fund  on  building  and 
repairing  schoolhouses.  For  instance,  in  1858,  the  first  year,  they  spent 
£3390 ;  in  the  second  year,  £2955 ;  in  the  third  year,  £3650 ;  in  the 
fourth  year,  £3495  ;  the  next  year,  £3373  ;  next,  £3542 ;  next,  £3494 ; 
next,  £3484 ;  next,  £3276  ;  next,  £3584 ;  next,  £3177 ;  next,  £3141 ; 
next,  £2790;  next,  £2879;  and  next,  £2718.  These  sums  have  been 
spent  on  schools  and  education  since  the  beginning  of  the  trust. 

6967.  Mr.  Ramsaif. —YoM  stated  that  you  had  expended  part  of  this  in 
building  schools  ? — Largely. 

6968.  Was  that  in  providing  schools  where  schools  had  previously 
existed? — Yes;  and  sometimes  in  new  spheres  altogether.  I  may  give 
in  a  statement  of  the  entire  educational  grants  from  the  Ferguson  bequest 
fund  from  1858  to  1872.    [Witness  hands  it  in  as  follows  : — ] 


Educational  Grants  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest  Fund, 

1858  to  1872. 


E.G. 

F.C. 

U.P 

R.P. 

C.U. 

Joint. 

Total. 

£ 

396 
300 
25 

£ 

510 
100 
495 

£ 

175 
90 

£ 

40 

75 

£ 

£     s.  d. 

225    0  0 
850   0  0 
110   0  0 

£    s.  d. 

1345   0  0 
1340    0  0 
705    0  0 

720 

1105 

265 

115 

1185    0  0 

3390    0  0 

437 
100 

613 
140 

225 
400 

40 
25 

35 

560    0  0 
300   0  0 
80    0  0 

1910    0  0 
700    0  0 
345    0  0 

637 

753 

625 

65 

35 

940    0  0 

2955    0  0 

590 
475 
110 

730 
300 
75 

245 

50 

65 

715    0  0 
200    0  0 
95    0  0 

2396    0  0 
975    0  0 
280    0  0 

1175 

1105 

245 

50 

66 

1010    0  0 

3650    0  0 

785 
5 

200 

663 
5 

'30 

288 
10 

40 
10 

45 
6 

746    0  0 
5    0  0 
325   0  0 
130   0  0 
204   5  3 

2566   0  0 
40    0  0 
325    0  0 
360    0  0 
204    6  3 

990 

698 

298 

50 

50 

1409   6  3 

3495    6  3 

1858. 

Teachers'  Salaries— 

Day  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs, 


1859. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 

Day  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 


1860. 

Teachers'  Salaries- 

Day  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs, 


1861. 

Teachers'  Salaries- 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries, 


Graitd  Total. 


s.  d. 


3390    0  0 


2955   0  0 


3660   0  0 


3495   5  3 


£13  490  5  3 
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Educational  Grants  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest  Fund — Continued.  Messrs. 

Tait, 
White, 


1862. 

Forward, 
Teacheks'  Salaries — 
Day  schools,  . 
Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs, 


1863. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  buildings, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries. 


1864. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries, 


1865. 

Teachers'  Salaries - 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries, 


1866. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries. 


1867. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 
Day  schools,  • 
Evening  schools,  . 

Schoolhouse  building, 

Schoolhouse  repairs, 

Public  libraries. 


1868. 

Teachers'  Salaries— 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  repairs, 
Public  libraries. 


E.G. 


887 
10 
100 
205 


1202 


941 
5 

100 
50 


1096 


895 
10 
60 
70 


1025 


804 
10 

"20 


834 


790 
12 

160 


902 


723 
25 

100 
60 


898 


658 
23 
06 


746 


F.C. 


653 
8 

160 


761 


692 
13 

100 
60 


865 


642 
150 


792 


663 

"50 

10 


723 


686 
*10 


696 


734 
8 
300 
40 


1082 


743 
8 

145 


!96 


U.P. 


327 
15 


342 


327 
13 


340 


362 
18 


380 


391 
15 
150 


556 


397 
10 


407 


423 
15 
150 


588 


414 
18 


4.^2 


R.P, 


50 
10 


60 


50 
10 


60 


55 
8 


63 


55 
8 


63 


50 
8 


58 


50 
8 


68 


60 
10 


60 


C.U 


45 
3 


48 


45 
3 


48 


36 
3 


38 


35 
3 


38 


35 
3 


38 


35 


40 


36 


40 


Joint. 


s.  d. 


847    0  0 
13    0  0 
100    0  0 


960   0  0 


904  0  0 
14   0  0 


215  14  9 


1133  14  9 


772  0  0 

25  0  0 

125  0  0 

105  0  0 

169  7  10 


1196   7  10 


715  0  0 

21  0  0 

300  0  0 

50  0  0 

184  1  11 


1270    1  11 


736    0  0 

21    0  0 

275   0  0 

143'"*3  8 


1176    3  8 


637  0  0 
10    0  0 


202  16  4 


849  16  4 


735  0  0 

17  0  0 

120  0  0 

131  1  11 


Total. 


s.  d. 


2809  0  0 

59  0  0 

200  0  0 

305  0  0 


3373    0  0 


2959   0  0 

68   0  0 

200   0  0 

110    0  0 

216  14  9 


3642  14  9 


2761  0  0 

64  0  0 

325  0  0 

175  0  0 

169  7  10 


3494   7  10 


2663  0  0 

57  0  0 

600  0  0 

80  0  0 

184  1  11 


3484   1  11 


2694  0  0 

54  0  0 

275  0  0 

110  0  0 

143  3  8 


3276    3  8 


2602   0  0 

71    0  0 

550    0  0 

90    0  0 

202  16  4 


3515  16  4 


2635  0  0 

81  0  0 

330  0 

131  1  11 


1003    1  11 


3177    1  11 


Grand  Total. 


£     s.  d. 

13,490    5  3 


3373   0  0 


3642  14  9 


3494   7  10 


3484   1  11 


3276   3  8 


3515  16  4 


3177    1  11 


£37,353  11  8 


H 
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Tait, 

White,   


and 
M'Ewen. 


1869. 

Forward, 
Teachers'  Salaries— 
Day  schools,  . 
Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  building, 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  libraries, 


1870. 

Teachers'  Salaries — 

Day  schools,  . 

Evening  schools,  . 
Schoolhouse  repairs. 
Public  librai-ies, 


1871. 

Teachers'  Salaries- 
Day  schools,  . 
Evening  schools,  . 

Schoolhouse  repairs, 

Public  libraries, 


1872. 

Teachers'  Salaries- 
Day  schools,  . 
Evening  schools,  . 

Public  libraries, 


E.C.  F.C.  U.P.  R.P. 


G8(i 
20 


706 


694 
12 
10 


716 


782 
1 


799 


740 
15 


755 


781 


140 


929 


759 

8 
45 


812 


784 
8 
25 


817 


754 
13 


767 


387 
15 
100 


502 


364 
15 


46 
10 


C.U. 


35 
5 


Joint. 


Total. 


£    s.  d. 


697  0  0 
20    0  0 


191    2  10 


£    «.  d. 


26.32  0  0 

78  0  0 

100  0  0 

140  0  0 

191  2  10 


66    40  i  908   2  10 


40 
10 


379  50 


437 
20 


457 


40 
10 


50 


379 
18 


40 
10 


397;  50 


35 
5 


40 


23 
5 


28 


30 


650  0  0 
29    0  0 

114' 13  7 


2542   0  0 

79   0  0 

56   0  0 

114  13  7 


793  13  7 


2790  13  7 


523  0  0 
23   0  0 

182" 12  5 


728  12  5 


578    0  0 
23    0  0 
118  13  0 


719  13  0 


3141    2  10 


2589    0  0 

83    0  0 

25    0  0 

182  12  6 


2879  12  5 


2516   0  0 
84   0  0 
118  13  0 


2718  13  0 


Gkand  Total. 


£    s.  d. 

37,363  11  8 


3,141    2  10 


2,790  13 


2,879  12  5 


2,718  13  0 
£48,883  13  6 


Abstract  of  the  above  : 
To  E.  0.  schools, 
„  E.  0.  do., 
„  U.P.  do., 
„  E.P.  do., 
„  O.  U.  do., 
„  Joint  do., 
„  Public  libraries, 


£13,101   0  0 

12,801   0  0 

6,213   0  0 

908    0  0 

578    0  0 

13,425    0  0 

1,857  13  6 

£48,883  13  6 


6969.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  annual  sum  for  schoolmasters' salaries 
fallen  off  to  any  extent  of  late  years,  or  has  it  been  maintained  at  much 
the  same  amount  throughout  ? — I  should  think  it  has  been  maintained  at 
much  the  same  of  recent  years.  The  falhng  off  is  prmcipally  in  school 
buildings  and  repair's  grants. 

6970.  In  the  last  account  given  to- this  Commission,  the  amount  is  only 
£2600  for  education,  out  of  £16,988  ? — In  the  first  year  there  was  £1345 
for  salaries,  £1340  for  schoolhouse  building,  and  £705  for  schoolhouse 
repairs ;  that  was  £2045  for  building  and  repairs.  Next  year  the  corre- 
sponding outlay  was  £1045,  next  £1255,  and  next  year  about  £700; 
and  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we  have  spent  very  little  on  building 
and  repairs,  while  the  grants  for  teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased. 
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G971.  There  is  no  falling  off  iu  tbo  number  of  applications? — None,  Messrs. 
until  this  year.  ^^JJ; 

6972.  Mr.  Ramsai/. — It  appears  from  your  statement  that  the  total      and ' 
amount  expended  in  aiding  the  teachers'  salaries  was  £2  GOO  in  the  year  M'Ewen. 
1872? — For  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1872  it  was  £2600  net.    That  is 

for  day  and  evening  schools. 

6973.  For  salaries  only  ? — For  salaries  only.  The  trustees  have  not 
aided  in  building  a  single  school  for  the  last  three  years,  in  anticipation 
of  a  School  Act. 

6974.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  appHcations? — Yes,  a  few;  but 
the  trustees  have  always  postponed  them,  in  anticipation  of  a  general 
measure,  thinking  that  premises  of  a  better  class  might  probably  be  pro- 
vided for  than  the  applicants  were  disposed  to  erect.  In  these  three  years 
only  four  applications  were  made,  and  three  of  them  declined  as  ineligible 
for  aid. 

6975.  These  sums  are  distributed  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Wigtovra,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton  1 — Yes,  six  counties. 

6976.  With  the  power  of  extending  it  to  any  other  counties  ? — Yes. 

6977.  Is  it  confined  to  these  counties  ? — It  has  been  confined  to  these 
hitherto. 

6978.  Nothing  has  been  given  beyond  them  ? — Nothing  from  the  be- 
quest fund  as  yet. 

6979.  3f7'.  Parker. — The  population  of  these  counties  must  amount  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Scotland  ? — Fully  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  Scotland. 

6980.  The  Chairman. — With  reference  to  schools,  the  deed  refers  to 
schools  belonging  to  or  in  connection  with  quoad  sacra  churches  belonging 
to  the  Established  Chui'ch,  and  belonging  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church,  etc.  Do  you  confine  the  grants  to  quoad  sacra  parishes  ? — 
The  trustees  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  do  so.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland  it  was  difficult  to  do  so,  but  they  were  particular  that 
none  of  them  should  be  heritors'  parish  schools. 

6981.  Provided  the  school  was  in  want  of  assistance,  you  did  not  feel 
yourself  bound  to  confine  it  to  quoad  sacra  parishes? — No.  In  many 
instances  aid  was  given  for  a  sessional  school ;  but  in  the  first  place  the 
trustees  provided  for  quoad  sacra  parish  schools. 

6982.  And  in  the  towns  also  ? — The  same  in  towns.    School  building 
in  towns  was  less  frequent  than  in  the  country. 

6983.  But  as  to  the  grants  to  the  schoolmasters,  did  they  receive  a  fair 
proportion  ? — A  fair  proportion. 

6984.  In  the  report  for  1864,  it  is  stated  that  some  doubt  had  arisen 
on  that  question  as  to  quoad  sacra  parishes,  but  you  have  put  a  large 
interpretation  upon  it  ? — From  the  first  my  opinion  was  that  the  trustees 
should  have  interpreted  the  settlement  just  as  it  was  written,  and  confined 
our  grants  to  schools  connected  with  quoad  sacra  churches.  I  never 
swerved  from  that  opinion.  The  first  trustees  representing  the  Estab- 
lished Church  thought  otherwise  ;  but  my  opinion  was,  that  they  should 
simply  carry  out  the  will,  which  describes  the  eligible  schools  as  belonging 
to  or  connected  with  a  quoad  sacra  church. 

6985.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Was  there  any  difficulty  in  identifying  which 
were  quoad  sacra  parishes,  and  which  not  ? — That  was  very  difficult.  I 
communicated  with  an  eminent  lawyer  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  qtioad  sacra  parish  must  have  a  beginning.  The 
Act  constituting  such  parishes  presumes  that  a  church  exists ;  and  he 
said,  yon  are  justified  in  giving  aid  to  a  church  which  may  become  a 
qvaad  sacra  parish  church. 
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Messrs.  6986.  The  Chairman. — In  distributing  the  grant,  did  the  trustees  lay 
"White  rule  as  to  the  proportion  which  should  be  given  to  schools  and 

and  '  to  religious  objects  ? — No,  they  never  have.  They  have  lii-st  taken  up 
M'Ewen.  stipends  and  missionary  operations,  then  schools,  and  some  of  the  churches 
have  more  schools  than  others.  At  the  first  meeting  of  every  session,  the 
trustees  first  take  up  ministers'  stipends,  then  missionaries'  salaries,  and 
then  schools ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  cases  brought  forward,  so  are  they 
aided.  As  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  trustees  did  not  restrict  aid  to 
quoad  sacra  parishes,  the  Established  Church  claims  increased.  The 
Free  Church  always  had  a  good  number  of  schools,  and  about  the  same 
amount  has  been  expended  on  them  all  along.  The  United  Presbyterian 
schools  rather  increased,  but  the  others  did  not.  The  statement  I  have 
produced  shows  the  proportions  spent  on  the  schools  of  each  church.  In 
the  first  year  the  Established  Church  got  for  day  schools  £395,  the  Free 
Church  £510,  the  United  Presbyterian  £175,  and  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian £40.  That  was  the  first  year  of  the  bequest  operations.  Then 
take  the  last  one, — the  Estabhshed  Church  got  £740,  the  Free  Church 
£754,  the  United  Presbyterian  £379,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  £40, 
and  the  Congregational  £25. 

6987.  Then  in  deciding  on  any  appHcations,  the  trustees  take  all  the 
cases  that  come'before  them,  and  decide.  Do  they  give  the  priority  to 
stipend,  or  missionary  objects,  over  schools  ? — Yes.  The  appUcations  are 
always  made  in  January  ;  and  I  send  a  list  of  the  appUcations  to  the 
trustees,  and  give  a  sketch  of  what  it  would  take  to  provide  for  the  same 
or  an  increase  in  the  stipend  grants  of  the  previous  year,  and  showing 
the  balance  ;  and  they  give  to  teachers  from  the  balance,  principally  on 
my  report,  or  that  of  a  Government  inspector  of  schools.  But  the  first 
portion  is  ajiplied  to  stipends  and  missionaries'  salaries,  while  the  previous 
year's  grants  to  teachers  are  kept  in  view. 

6988.  If  the  appHcations  for  these  two  objects  were  to  absorb  the  whole 
income,  and  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  attending  to  these,  the 
schools  would  be  neglected  ? — To  some  extent ;  but  the  amount  so  spent 
in  the  previous  year  was  always  kept  in  view,  and  the  limit  of  aid  to  a 
teacher  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  his  favour.  At  first  the 
salary  aimed  at  was  only  £80  in  the  city,  and  so  much  less  in  the  country; 
and  when  the  teacher's  salary  came  above  that,  it  was  dropped. 

6989.  You  adopted  a  rule  with  reference  to  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

6990.  The  practical  limit  was  your  having  laid  down  a  rule  as  to  the 
maximum  of  the  increased  salary  which  you  would  give? — Which  the 
trustees  would  allow  to  be  got  rather.  The  teacher  was  paid  from  other 
sources.  Latterly  the  limit  was  £120  for  a  teacher  in  Glasgow  for  in- 
stance ;  he  is  supposed  to  get  that  aid  from  all  sources, — from  his  fees, 
his  salary,  and  from  Government,  or  from  any  other  quarter.  When  his 
whole  income  came  above  £120,  the  trustees  dropped  him. 

6991.  With  reference  to  the  stipends  of  ministers,  until  their  wants 
were  satisfied  upon  rules  that  you  lay  down,  the  teachers  were  not  taken 
into  consideration? — They  had  merely  the  priority.  The  trustees  had 
similar  rules  with  reference  to  the  ministers.  When  their  stipend  came 
to  a  certain  amount,  they  were  dropped  also.  Of  course  the  allowance 
to  ministers  was  larger.  £120  was  the  first  sum  aimed  at  as  the  minimum 
stipend. 

6992.  With  reference  to  libraries,  you  laid  down  the  rule  that  you 
would  only  give  assistance  in  cases  where  a  certain  sum  was  offered  for 
the  foundation  of  the  library  ? — Yes. 

6993.  Did  you  give  nothing  to  Libraries  ahready  fomed? — Yes.  That 
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rale  applies  only  to  one  forming  for  the  fii'st  time ;  but  existing  Ubraries  Messrs. 
are  eligible  for  aid  also.  ,    tt  ^  u  j  White, 

6994  The  amount  spent  on  libraries  is  very  small.  Have  you  not  had  and 
many  appMcations  ?— We  have  aided  all  the  ehgible  applications  made  m  i^en. 
to  us.  The  trustees  have  a  rule  not  to  give  more  than  applicants  give 
themselves.  The  grants  are  in  books.  If  we  give  them  £10,  they  must 
have  spent  £10  on  books  in  the  year.  Sometimes,  in  country  cases,  £5 
is  given,  which  can  often  only  be  met  by  a  similar  amount  locally  once  m 
two  years.  We  drop  sifch  cases  one  year  and  take  them  up  next  year. 
The  Ubraries,  I  may  mention,  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  all  the 
other  objects.  They  must  be  undenommational  to  some  extent.  They 
must  belong,  in  so  far  as  management  is  concerned,  to  the  churches 
interested  in  the  fund,  but  not  to  any  one  of  them. 

6995.  They  are  for  the  use  of  the  pubMc  ?— Yes ;  '  public  Mbranes  '  is 
the  expression  used  in  the  settlement.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  for 
deaUng  with  them.    (Hands  them  in.) 

6996.  Do  you  find  that  the  arrangements  made  for  providing  proper 
accommodation  for  the  books  and  attendance  at  the  Ubraries  are  attended 
with  difficulty  ? — have  found  it  so,  but  by  perseverance  that  has  been 
overcome. 

6997.  They  have  provided  accommodation? — Yes,  —  generally  m 
school-rooms.  ,  v 

6998.  Mr.  Ramsay. — For  the  proper  preservation  of  the  books? — Yes. 
I  have  always  insisted  on  a  good  bookcase  being  provided, — though  at 
first  I  found  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  this, — and  I  have  also  insisted 
on  there  being  a  paid  Ubrarian. 

6999.  In  the  report  for  1864  it  is  stated  that  in  1863-4  there  were  22 
cases  in  which  grants  had  been  made  for  libraries  ? — They  are  much  more 
numerous  now. 

7000.  Can  you  state  what  the  number  is  ? — I  can  supply  that  informa- 
tion. I  should  say  it  is  double  that  now.  In  1872  we  spent  on  pubUc 
Ubraries  £118,  in  1871  £182,  and  in  1870  £114.  Mr.  White.— But 
these  are  not  always  for  the  same  Ubraries. 

7001.  The  Chaii-man. — Are  these  rules  with  reference  to  the  grants  for 
Ubraries  generally  circulated? — Mr.  Tait.—ThQj  are  given  to  all  appU- 
cants  for  Ubrary  grants. 

7002.  You  have  in  point  of  fact  satisfied  nearly  all  the  demands  made 
on  you? — All  demands  that  were  eUgible.  The  trustees  have  refused 
none  that  would  comply  with  the  rules.  The  constitution  must  provide 
for  the  library  being  under  the  management  of  members  of  certain 
churches.  If  the  appUcants  did  not  do  that,  the  case  was  not  eUgible ; 
we  could  not  aid  it. 

7003.  Is  that  a  condition  of  the  trust? — Yes;  it  is  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  reference  to  libraries. 

7004.  That  acts  very  much  as  a  Umitation  ? — It  is  a  limitation.  We 
have  no  appUcations,  for  instance,  from  large  towns.  The  libraries  aided 
are  ahnost  all  in  country  places.  We  have  not  one  in  Glasgow  for  in- 
stance, or  Paisley,  or  Greenock.  In  country  places  the  limitation  has 
been  found  less  difficult. 

7005.  Is  it  not  a  great  disadvantage  that  the  libraries  must  necessarily 
be  under  denominational  management? — The  trustees  could  not  help 
that. 

7006.  If  yon  had  power  to  alter  it,  would  you  not  be  glad  to  avail 
yourselves  of  it  ? — Of  course  the  trustees  might ;  but  that  is  what  they 
have  been  obliged  to  do  hitherto. 
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Messrs.  7007.  In  the  report  it  is  stated  that  you  had  Borae  difficulty  with  refer- 
White  joint  schools.    That  is  schools  under  joint  management  ? — Yes ; 

and  '     joint  schools  are  on  the  very  same  footing  as  libraries.    The  trustees  had 
M'Ewen.    gome  doubt  as  to  these,  and  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  trustees  could  aid  five  denominations  severally, 
they  could  aid  them  jointly. 

7008.  Do  these  joint  schools  receive  now  a  fan-  proportion  of  the 
grant? — Yes.  The  schools  first  aided  are  the  joint  schools.  With  a 
free  revenue  of  say  £14,000  to  divide  among  the  five  denominations,  the 
sum  for  joint  schools  was  deducted  before  the  division  was  made.  The 
division  of  the  free  revenue  among  the  denominations  came  after  the  joint 
schools  were  provided  for. 

7009.  In  distributing  these  grants,  what  rules  do  you  lay  down  as  to 
the  amount  of  assistance  you  give, — to  schools  for  instance? — It  la  the 
teacher  who  gets  the  aid  in  salary  cases.  It  is  directed  in  the  settlement 
that  it  is  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  schools.  So  that  apart 
from  the  building  grants,  the  trustees  can  only  supplement  the  salary  of 
the  teacher ;  and  the  limit  is  £20  for  any  one  teacher  in  a  town,  and  £10 
in  the  country. 

7010.  That  is  the  maximum? — Yes.  But  the  grants  have  been  gene- 
rally £10  grants. 

7011.  M7'.  Eavisay. — That  was  the  maximum  grant? — Yes;  a  few 
have  got  £20.    £10  is  the  more  usual  grant. 

7012.  The  Chaiiinan. — In  giving  that,  did  you  take  any  elements  into 
consideration  besides  the  existing  salary  of  the  teacher  ? — Many ;  the 
state  of  the  school  for  instance. 

7013.  Did  you  require  the  school  to  be  visited? — It  is  always  visited 
in  every  case. 

7014.  Before  any  grant  is  made? — I  always  see  the  school  before 
recommending  a  grant.  Mr.  White. — And  every  year  there  is  a  schedule 
sent  in  giving  particulars  to  enable  the  trustees  to  judge  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  the  grant,  or  enlarging  it,  or  diminishing  it. 

7015.  As  to  the  first  grant,  what  inquii-y  was  made? — Mr.  Tail. — I 
visited  the  spot  and  inspected  the  school ;  and  I  always  recommended 
Government  inspection  where  none  existed,  and  I  should  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  this  class  have  been  put  under  Government  inspection  since  I 
first  visited  them. 

7016.  Mr.  Parker. — You  did  not  make  it  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
grant? — ^No. 

7017.  You  urged  it  on  them? — Yes. 

7018.  The  Chairman. — In  the  report  for  1864  it  is  stated  that  out  of 
284  schools,  143  were  under  Government  inspection.  That  is  nearly  one- 
half?— Yes. 

7019.  The  proportion  is  considerably  increased? — Yes ;  and  many  such 
schools  were  dropped,  from  the  teacher  getting  a  larger  salary.  From 
the  first  I  should  say  two-thirds  have  been  put  under  Government  inspec- 
tion that  were  not  so  inspected  before. 

7020.  Did  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  grant  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  subscription  ? — For  the  most  part.  In  some 
denominational  schools  we  could  not  effect  that,  because  the  appUcants 
were  doing  much  otherwise ;  but  for  all  joint  schools  it  was  a  condition, 
and  in  very  many  of  the  denominational  ones. 

7021.  Then,  for  the  continuation  of  the  grant,  was  each  school  visited 
by  yourself  every  year? — ^Not  every  year.  I  took  each  school  that  was 
not  under  Government  inspection  about  once  in  two  years;  and  latterly 
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I  have  required  a  copy  of  the  Government  inspector's  report  from  every  M^Hsrr. 
school  under  such  inspection.  White, 

7022.  Do  you  always  give  the  same  fixed  amount  when  you  do  give  a  anri 
grant  ?— For  the  most  part.  M'Bvrn. 

7023.  You  don't  make  it  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school  or  the 
report  of  the  Government  inspector  ?— Oh  yes.  If  the  report  of  the 
inspector  was  bad,  the  grant  was  either  reduced  or  withheld  altogether. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  inspector's  report  sent  to  me  every  year,  which  forms 
an  element  in  considering  the  case. 

7024.  Can  you  give  any  statement  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  number 
of  schools  in  receipt  of  the  grant,  with  the  proportion  of  the  salaries 
annually, — the  sum  assigned'to  each  by  the  trustees  ? — I  think  I  could. 

7025.  Has  any  printed  report  been  issued  since  the  report  of  1864? — 
That  is  the  last.  A  further  report  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  see  the 
operation  of  the  School  Act — ^to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  a  finality 
of  aiding  elementary  education,  and  whether  the  trustees  would  take  up 
some  other  kind  of  education. 

7026.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Are  the  trustees  of  opinion  that  they  are  now 
precluded  from  supplementing  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  any  public 
school  ? — Of  any  of  the  national  schools. 

7027.  The  public  schools  ? — The  public  schools. 

7028.  The  Chairman. — There  has  been  no  published  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  since  the  general  report  of  1864  ? — No. 

7029.  No  account  has  been  made  up  annually  ?— Yes,  a  copy  for  each 
trustee,  but  not  printed. 

7030.  Has  it  been  circulated  among  them  always  ? — Yes.  They  have 
had  lists  of  the  churches,  missions,  and  schools  aided  ;  and  every  trustee 
has  got  a  copy  of  the  accounts  annually. 

7031.  But  there  are  no  printed  accounts? — No  ;  not  since  1864. 

7032.  Mr.  Ramsay. — You  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  , 
to  publish  an  account  for  the  infomation  of  those  who  benefit  by  the 

funds  ? — No.  It  was  thought  such  a  step  would  be  recognising  a  right  to 
demand  it,  and  the  trustees  were  unwilling  to  recognise  the  right  of  any 
person  to  demand  that. 

7033.  At  page  29  of  the  report  of  1864  it  is  stated  that  the  nature  of 
your  inspection  was  explained  at  some  length  in  a  former  report.  Have 
you  that  report  ? — I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  a  copy  of  it. 

7034.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  now  what  steps  you  took 
to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  a  school  ? — I  met  with  the  school  committee 
and  learned  the  history  of  it.  If  it  was  a  denominational  school,  I  generally 
met  with  the  minister;  and  if  it  was  under  Government  inspection,  I  simply 
called  for  the  last  report,  and  looked  at  the  classification  and  the  school 
buildings,  and  passed  my  opinion  on  it  generally.  If  it  was  not  under 
such  inspection,  I  examined  it  myself.  I  usually  examined  the  three 
highest  classes,  and  in  every  instance  I  recommended  the  school  to  be 
put  under  Government  inspection  ;  and  I  succeeded  in  this  in  numerous 
instances,  as  akeady  stated. 

7035.  The  Chamnan. — "With  reference  to  the  same  school,  you  took  the 
report  of  the  inspector  in  the  following  year  ? — Always  after  my  first  visit. 

7036.  You  did  not  in  these  cases  examine  the  school  yourself? — 
Never.  I  never  inspected  a  school  more  than  the  first  time,  if  it  was 
inspected  by  Government.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  multiply  exami- 
nations. 

7037.  In  the  report  you  state  that  you  have  great  confidence  in  the 
reports  of  the  Government  inspectors  ? — Tes. 
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^Taitf'  ^P®^^^  disparagingly  of  the  examinations  when 

White,     ^^^'■''^  was  no  such  examination  ?— Yes ;  and  that  opinion  was  strengthened 
and      every  year. 

H^en.  7039.  In  those  cases  where  there  was  no  Government  inspection,  what 
steps  did  you  take  ?— I  inspected  the  school  myself.  Every  such  school 
in  Glasgow  was  inspected  by  me  every  year,  and  those  in  the  country  once 
in  two  years.  I  could  not  overtake  them  all  in  one  year.  I  generally 
spent  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  in  every  such  school. 

7040.  Did  you  give  a  report  on  each  school  to  the  trustees  ? — Yes,  at 
fii-st  I  did  ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  the  trustees  came  to  know  the  schools 
very  well. 

7041.  You  knew  the  position  and  quality  of  each  school? — Yes.  I 
annually  reported  as  to  the  change  of  a  teacher ;  and  if  there  was  a  change 
for  the  worse,  the  grant  was  withdrawn  or  modified. 

7042.  There  is  no  provision  for  examining  the  teachers  themselves  ? — 
None. 

7043.  When  a  teacher  was  changed,  you  examined  the  school  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  teaching  was  of  the  same  quality  as  before  ? — Yes.  In  visiting 
the  schools  in  the  country  once  in  two  years,  I  examined  every  un- 
inspected school,  no  matter  whether  the  old  teacher  was  there  or  no. 

7044.  You  confined  yourseK  to  elementary  schools  ? — Yes  ;  m  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  trustees. 

7045.  In  distributing  the  grant  in  cases  where  you  yourseK  inspected, 
did  the  amount  granted  vary  from  year  to  year  ? — Only  occasionally ; 
generally  less  was  given  at  first,  except  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  teacher's 
teaching  power  and  devotion  to  his  work.  Most  frequently  the  grant 
was  f  10  as  a  supplement.  The  trustees  were  guided  very  much  in  giving 
teachers'  salary  grants  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  which  says  that 
such  aid  is  to  supplement  teachers'  salai-ies. 

7046.  Mr.  Ramsay. — ^The  trust  deed  does  not  preclude  the  trustees 
from  paying  salaries  for  schools  which  they  might  themselves  erect  ? — 
That  has  been  questioned. 

7047.  Does  it  preclude  them  ? — The  trustees  are  authorized  to  grant 
sums  to  certain  schools,  and  these  schools  mnst  have  a  church  connec- 
tion.   It  does  not  speak  of  the  trustees  having  schools  of  their  own. 

7048.  The  Chairman. — The  schools  must  be  organized  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  denominations  named? — Yes;  and  the  question  afterwards 
arose  whether  the  trustees  could  aid  joint  schools.  I  never  had  any 
doubt  as  to  that,  but  the  opinion  of  counsel  confirmed  my  own  opinion 
that  they  could  aid  such  schools. 

7049.  Mr.  Ravmiy. — The  trust  deed  required  merely  that  the  schools 
shall  be  under  the  management  of  members  in  full  communion  with  one 
or  other  of  the  said  five  churches  ? — One  or  other.    That  is  disjunctive. 

7050.  But  supposing  the  managers  of  a  school  to  be  members  in  full 
communion  vsdth  any  one  of  these  churches,  would  that  not  enable  you 
to  pay  the  salary  for  it  ? — The  opinion  of  counsel  confirmed  that  view, 
and  it  has  been  given  effect  to.  But  the  trustees  never  yet  entertained 
the  idea  of  building  schools  themselves  and  paying  the  teachers'  salaries. 

7051.  But  the  opinion  of  counsel  seemed  to  warrant  them  in  doing  so  ? 
— The  opinion  of  counsel  was  with  reference  to  schools  not  under  the 
trustees'  control,  but  under  the  control  of  members  of  more  than  one  of 
these  churches. 

7052.  The  Chairman. — You  examined  the  higher  classes  in  the  schools 
as  well  as  the  elementary  ? — Whatever  was  professed  to  be  taught ;  but 
I  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  such  small  classes  for  the 
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higher  branches,  that  anything  more  than  elementary  teaching  in  these  Messrs. 
branches  could  scarcely  be  given.  White, 

7053.  The  schools  which  you  aided  were  generally  small  elementary  and 
schools'?— Yes.    The  best  schools  were  under  Government  inspection.  M'Ewen 
In  the  others,  the  higher  classes  were  very  small. 

7054.  Your  main  object  was  to  satisfy  yourself  that  there  was  efficient 
teaching  in  the  schools  in  all  the  different  classes  ? — Quite  so. 

7055.  It  is  generally  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  that  it  is  better  to  give 
small  grants  to  a  great  number  of  schools,  rather  than  larger  grants  to 
a  smaller  number?— The  question  came  before  them  very  early,  what 
class  of  schools  they  should  aid  ;  and  they  decided  on  aiding  elementary 
schools  only,  having  regard  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  trust. 

7056.  But  of  the  elementary  schools  they  are  mostly  small  schools  to 
which  aid  is  given  ? — Those  I  had  to  examine  were  mostly  so ;  the  larger 
oues  being  generally  under  Government  inspection. 

7057.  What  proportion  of  these  were  in  town,  and  what  in  country  ? 
— I  think  I  gave  that  in  some  of  my  printed  reports.  Of  243  schools 
apphed  for  this  year,  about  70  are  in  towns. 

7058.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  apphcants  from  the  towns  as 
well  as  the  country  ? — We  always  had  a  large  number  in  the  towns. 

7059.  Have  you  many  more  apphcants  than  those  you  satisfy  ? — At 
first  we  had  ;  but  that  has  not  been  so  latterly. 

7060.  There  have  been  more  refused  of  late  years? — Not  so.  The 
changes  are  not  great  from  year  to  year  now.  They  have  not  been  for 
many  years. 

7061.  Are  there  half  a  dozen  changes  in  the  course  of  a  year? — I 
usually  reckoned  on  apphcations  from  about  300  schools.  In  the  last  hst 
I  think  there  are  243  ;  in  the  previous  year  270. 

7062.  You  give  a  certain  number  of  grants  to  evening  schools? — Yes, 
in  Glasgow,  I  think,  with  one  exception. 

7063.  In  the  report  of  1864  it  is  stated  that  there  were  only  13  aided 
with  £64  in  all  ? — ^There  are  not  many,  usually  about  14. 

7064.  Has  that  number  increased  ? — They  cannot  have  increased  very 
much.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  expenditure  was  £84,  and  all  to 
schools  in  Glasgow,  with  one  exception. 

7065.  In  the  report  you  state  that  the  condition  of  these  schools  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  unsatisfactory  ? — I  have  generally  found  it  so. 

7066.  Is  the  teaching  inefficient,  or  the  attendance  bad,  or  both? — If 
the  schools  open  early  in  the  season,  say  September,  they  have  a  very  good 
attendance  up  to  Christmas,  but  it  falls  off  considerably  after  that.  If  they 
commence  with  a  good  staff  of  teachers,  and  employ  them  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and  guarantee  payment,  the  staff  is  kept  up  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  promoters  cannot  get  good  teachers  for  a  shorter  time.  They 
can  employ  themselves  better  otherwise.  Generally  speaking,  I  have 
found  these  schools  very  unsatisfactory. 

7067.  But  the  trustees  desire  to  encourage  them  ? — Yes. 

7068.  Are  the  applicants  numerous  ? — The  trustees  have  aided  all  that 
have  applied,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

7069.  What  sort  of  sums  do  you  give? — Five  or  ten  pounds  to  each 
teacher. 

7070.  Mr.  Ramsay. — You  have  taken  no  means  to  discover  the  localities 
in  which  such  schools  might  be  useful? — No.  I  may  add,  that  the 
Government  will  not  allow  a  day-school  teacher  to  teach  in  the  evening  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  generally  a  very  inferior  class  of  teachers 
teach  in  these  schools.  They  are  mostly  students  who  are  busy  otherwise 
during  the  day,  or  a  very  inferior  class  of  educators. 
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^Tair  should  you  not  look  out  for  the  necessitous  localities  ?— 

AVhite,     -^^^  trustees  have  aided  all  appUcants,  but  done  nothing  more, 

and  7072.  T/ie  Chairman. — There  are  many  more  evening  schools  in  Glas- 

d^en.    gow  and  other  towns?— Yes,  but  they  have  not  been  apphed  for. 

7073.  In  regard  to  the  scholarships,  the  amount  distributed  each  3'ear 
is  from  £80  to  £100  each.  How  many  scholarships  are  there  ? — For  the 
first  three  years  it. was  £100  each  for  two  scholarships  yearly;  that 
was  four  scholarships  in  all.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  funds  had  m- 
creased  owing  to  accumulated  interest  and  good  investments,  and  during 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years  there  have  been  three  annually  of  £80  each — 
six  scholarships  in  all. 

7074.  Would  you  give  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  trustees  ? — I  will 
send  a  copy  of  them.  They  are  published  and  sent  to  all  the  Scottish 
Universities  regularly.    I  think  they  are  given  in  my  last  printed  report. 

7075.  Is  there  any  hmit  as  to  denomination  ? — None. 

7076.  The  examination  is  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies  ? — 
There  are  three,  namely,  a  classical  scholarship,  a  mathematical  scholar- 
ship, and  a  mental  philosophy  scholarship,  including  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics. 

7077.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Open  to  all  the  Universities  ? — Yes. 

7078.  The  Chairman. — Where  does  the  examination  take  place? — ^In 
Glasgow — in  the  trustees'  chambers. 

7079.  Without  any  condition  as  to  prosecuting  studies  ? — The  scholars 
are  expected  to  prosecute  their  studies,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  do  so. 

7080.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  age  ? — None. 

7081.  A  student  who  is  leaving  the  University  might  compete? — Yes, 
within  two  years  ;  and  we  wish  them  to  do  so.  The  scheme  was  meant 
to  encourage  scholars  to  go  forward  to  higher  studies  at  home  or  abroad. 

7082.  Are  any  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  visited  ? — None  specially,  though  I  have  found  it  in  every  school. 

7083.  Have  any  alterations  been  made,  since  the  passing  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  in  regard  to  modifying  the  rules  on  which  the  grants  have  been 
disti'ibuted  ? — None.  Last  December  I  read  a  paper  to  the  trustees 
containing  notes  by  me,  anticipating  the  changes  which  might  be  made, 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read. 

7084.  Are  they  your  own  notes  ? — Yes,  entirely  so. 

7085.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Has  the  report  been  adopted  by  the  trustees  ? — It 
was  read  to  them,  but  there  has  been  no  resolution  come  to  upon  it. 

7086.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  instructed  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  fund  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  1 — I  wa-s  not ;  but  in  anticipation  of  the  Act  coming  into 
operation,  I  suggested  what  might  be  done  with  the  educational  part  of 
the  fund. 

7087.  Mr.  Parker. — The  gentlemen  present  represent  the  trustees  ? — 
Mr.  M'-Ewen. — It  has  not  been  considered  by  the  trustees. 

7088.  Mr.  Lancaster. — But  Mr.  Tait  can  read  it  to  us  as  his  own 
individual  opinion-? — Mr.  White. — They  are  only  suggestions,  which  the 
trustees  may  not  carry  out. 

7089.  The  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  read  it? — Mr.  Tait. — The 
report  was  read  last  December,  and  I  may  state  that  on  4th  August 
of  this  year  I  was  instructed  by  the  trustees  to  send  the  following 
circular  to  all  the  schools : — '  Referring  to  my  communication  of  the 
1st  ultimo  [asking  if  the  schools  were  to  be  transferred],  I  am  in- 
structed l:)y  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  intimate  that  they  have  resolved 
not  to  continue  grants  to  elementary  schools  beyond  such  time  as 
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may  reasonably  be  required  for  transferring  such  schools  hitherto  aided  Messrs. 
bv  them  to  the  School  Boards,  except  in  very  special  circumstances.  ^^^^ 
The  recent  Education  Act  for  Scotland  provides  for  the  elementary      and  ' 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  lays  upon  School  Boards  M'Ewen. 
the  duty  of  supplymg  whatever  schools  may  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  of  maintaining  them  efficiently  under  Government  inspection. 
In  the  event  of  the  managers  of  your  school  resolving  not  to  transfer  it  to 
the  School  Board,  but  to  carry  it  on  themselves  as  an  elementary  school, 
I  am  to  request  that  you  will  inform  me  fully  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
led  them  to  adopt  this  resolution.    In  regard  to  transferred  or  discon- 
tinued schools,  the  grants  for  teachers'  salaries  for  the  current  year  will  be 
given  by  the  trustees  only  for  the  time  from  1st  January  till  their  trans- 
ference is  completed  or  the  school  is  finally  closed.    In  all  such  cases  I 
expect  to  be  advised  of  the  precise  date  of  the  transference  or  closing  of 
the  school.    Until  I  have  received  a  definite  reply  to  this  letter,  no  decision 
will  be  come  to  by  the  trustees  in  the  case  of  your  school.' 

7090.  Then  the  trustees  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  Umit  the  grant  1 — 
To  discontinue  it  to  elementary  schools,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cmnstances. 

7091.  Would  you  read  your  notes? — 'The  Act  estabh'shes  in  every 
parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland  a  popularly  elected  School  Board.  These 
boards  are  expected  to  secure  the  elementary  education  of  all  the  children 
in  Scotland — if  need  be,  compulsorily.  They  have  power  also  to  provide 
for  the  higher  education,  and  to  establish  evening  schools.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  transference  to  these  boards  of  all  the  parish  schools  of 
Scotland,  and  of  all  side-schools  and  heritors  girls'  schools.  Parish 
schools  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Ferguson  bequest, 
but  appUcations  in  behalf  of  side-schools  and  heritors  girls'  schools  have 
sometunes  been  entertained  by  the  trustees.  The  whole  of  these  schools 
will  now,  however,  be  transferred  to  the  local  boards,  and  thus  taken  out 
of  the  way,  as  it  is  presumed  that  all  schools  constituted  under  the  Act 
will  be  inehgible  for  aid  from  the  fund.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  for 
the  continuance,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  for  the  increase,  of  denomi- 
national schools.    Under  this  provision,  it  may  be  expected  that,  for  a 

•  time  at  least,  some  denominational  schools  will  be  maintained  under  the 
same  management  as  hitherto,  and  those  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  belong 
to  the  denominations  interested  in  the  bequest,  are  eligible  for  aid  as 
heretofore.    The  Act  directs  that  the  local  boards  shall  be  elected  withm 
a  year  from  the  6th  August  last ;  and  failing  such  election  within  the  year, 
the  duty  devolves  upon  the  Education  Board.    The  real  effect  of  the  Act 
upon  the  schools  connected  with  the  bequest  cannot  be  known  for  a  time, 
and  may  not  be  ascertained  much  earher  than  the  6th  August  1873.  In 
the  meantime  the  schools'  schedules  of  apphcation  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  prepared  and  issued  as  usual,  with  the  addition  of  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  school  is  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  local  board  or 
not.   In  view  of  the  changes  that  will  unquestionably  result  to  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  fund  from  the  operation  of  the  new  Act,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  early  consideration  to  other  ways  in  which  the  part  of  the  fund 
available  for  education  might  be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Ferguson's  will.  For  this  end  I  beg  to  refresh  the  trustees'  memory  with 
the  whole  reference  to  education  which  the  will  contains.    Mr.  Ferguson 
in  his  will  instructs  the  trustees  of  the  Ferguson  bequest  fund  to  apply 
the  annual  income  in  maintaining  and  promoting  education  and  other 
objects,  "  and  that,"  so  far  as  education  is  cojicerned,  "  by  means  of 
payments  for  the  erection  or  support  of  .  .  .  schools  (other  than  and 
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Tair  ®^^®P*^°g  •  •  •  parish  schools)  belonging  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
White,  quoad  sacra  churches  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  and  belonging  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
M|Evvcu.  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Con- 
gregational or  Independent  Church,  all  in  Scotland,  or  any  or  either  of 
them  ;  or  in  supplement  of  funds  collected  for  these  purposes ;  .  .  .  and 
by  payments  of  salaries,  or  in  supplement  of  the  salaries,  of  .  .  .  teachers 
of  schools  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the  said  quoad  sujcra  churches,  and 
the  said  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  Congregational  or  Independent  Church;  and  by 
payments  for  foi-miag  and  maintaining,  or  in  aid  of  funds  raised  for  form- 
ing and  maintaining,  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  general  public — such  .  .  . 
schools  and  libraries  being  under  the  superintendence  or  management 
of  members  in  full  communion  with  one  or  other  of  the  said  fiye  churches." 
And  in  respect  to  the  general  powers  of  the  trustees  it  is  added — "  De- 
claring that  the  application  and  appropriation  of  the  trust  funds  shall  be 
entirely  at  the  option  and  discretion  of  the  quorum  of  my  said  trustees  as 
to  the  proportions  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  said  several  objects." 
Bearing  in  mind  the  instructions  of  the  deed,  that,  in  addition  to  grants 
for  school-building  and  repairs,  payments  be  made  (1)  "  of  salaries,  or  in 
supplement  of  the  salaries,  of  teachers  of  schools ;"  (2)  that  such  schools 
must  be  in  connection  with  quoad  sacra  churches  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  with  the  other  four  churches ;  (3)  be  under  the  supermten- 
dence  or  management  of  members  in  full  communion  with  one  or  other  of 
the  said  five  churches ; — bearing  these  points  in  mind,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  educational  part  of  the  fund  may  be  dispensed  in  the  following  ways  : 
— 1.  As  hitherto,  in  supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  common 
schools  belonging  to  any  of  the  churches  interested  ju  the  fund,  or  to  such 
schools  under  the  joint  management  of  members  of  two  or  more  of  these 
churches  ;  and  as  the  trustees  have  power  to  eztend  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  to  "  any  other  counties  in  Scotland,"  schools  of  the  kind  in 
question  in  any  part  of  Scotland  may  be  so  aided.  2.  As  it  may  be 
necessary,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  the  local  boards  have  fully  overtaken 
the  wants  of  the  country  in  respect  to  elementary  education,  to  provide 
schools  for  teaching  the  higher  branches,  the  teachers  of  such  schools,  of 
the  proper  connection,  and  under  the  requisite  management,  may  receive 
grants  from  the  fund.  3.  In  particular,  as  normal  or  training  schools 
are  not  affected  by  the  Act,  but  will  most  likely  be  conducted  as  hitherto 
by  the  Estabhshed  Church  and  the  Free  Church,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  trustees,  in  my  opinion,  either  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  such  normal  schools,  or  to  provide  from  the  fund  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  salaries  of  additional  teachers  of  any  given  branch  of  educa- 
tion. While  the  above  are  obvious  ways  in  which  the  bequest  fund  may 
be  made  available  for  education  in  Scotland  at  large,  it  must  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  bequest  fund  proper  cannot  be  applied  for  the  institution 
of  scholarships  or  bursaries,  as  such  payments  would  be  to  pupils,  not  to 
teachers,  as  the  deed  directs ;  neither  can  the  fund  be  applied  for  the 
awarding  of  premiums  to  teachers  who  may  prepare  successful  scholars  for 
the  Universities,  unless,  indeed,  such  teachers  are  otherwise  eligible  for  aid 
from  the  fund  as  teachers  of  accepted  schools,  in  which  case  payments  may 
be  made  to  them  in  supplement  of  their  salary  in  the  usual  way.  Finally, 
I  may  probably  be  permitted  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  on  all  hands, 
and  from  all  parties,  the  new  Act  will  have  a  fair  chance  given  to  it  for 
overtaking  the  educational  wants  of  the  country.  It  would  surely  be 
matter  for  regret  if  attempts  are  made  either  to  maintain  schools  where 
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tliey  are  not  really  required,  or  to  maintaia  schools  of  a  lower  educa  iona     Messr . 
character  thau  those  established  under  the  Act.    I  presume  that  aid  will  ^^^^5,,^ 
be  given  as  hitherto  to  public  libraries  of  the  eligible  class-a  part  of  the  and 
expenditure  of  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  which  evidently  pertains  to    M  Ewen. 
education  as  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  wiU.' 
7092.  This  was  merely  read?— Merely  read. 

7093  Was  any  time  appointed  for  taking  it  into  consideration?— No. 
The  i^^ue  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  rather  looked  to.  Con- 
sideration of  the  subject  should  properly  come  up  at  the  end  of  next  year 
or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

7094  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  considerable  number  of  these  schools 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  grant  in  consequence  of  their  ceasing  to  be 
denominational?— Of  243,  1  am  aware  at  this  moment  of  fully  100  being 
transferred  or  closed. 

7095  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  trustees  are  precluded  from  giving 
grants  except  to  denominational  schools  ?— In  the  fii'st  place,  I  think  that 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  settlement. 

7096.  Though  the  School  Board  might  decide  on  giving  education 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Mr  Ferguson  m  his  bequest,  they  would 
be  precluded  from  receiving  anything,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
special  denominational  management  ?— Quite  so.  In  fact,  pubhc  schools 
take  the  place  of  parish  schools,  which  were  expressly  excluded  by  Mr. 

Ferguson's  will.  r  i.  •  -u  • 

7097.  But  parish  schools  were  excluded,  not  on  account  of  their  being 
undenominational,  but  because  Mr.  Ferguson  considered  that  they  were 
already  provided  for  ?— Just  so— in  the  same  way  that  the  Act  provides 
for  pubhc  schools. 

7098.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  narrow  the  operation  ot 
the  grant  in  that  way  ? — I  think  the  trustees  have  no  alternative,  but 
they  have  a  wide  field.  There  is  all  Scotland  before  them.  I  hold  that 
both  in  the  normal  schools  and  the  superior  schools,  referred  to  in  my 
paper,  much  good  could  be  done  by  this  trust. 

7099.  The  trustees  as  a  body  have  given  no  indication  of  their  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  their  grants  on  the  same  scale  as 
hitherto  ? — They  have  not  entertained  that  question. 

7100.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  no  desire  to  limit  it  or  to  keep 
it  up  with  a  different  distribution  ? — I  presume  their  opinion  is,  to  keep  it 
up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  a  different  distribution. 

7101.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  wish  to  have  power 
given,  suppose  Parliament  thought  that  expedient,  to  vary  the  distribution 
in  consequence  of  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ? — That 
point  has  not  been  considered. 

7102.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Have  the  trustees  any  rule  by  which  they  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  they  expend  for  the  several  objects  specified  in 
the  trust  deed? — ^None.  The  order  in  which  they  take  them  up  is — first, 
ministers'  stipends  ;  second,  missionaries'  salaries ;  and  then  schools. 

7103.  And  they  don't  divide  the  fund  into  three? — No.  The  propor- 
tion varies  very  much  among  the  churches.  Take  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians for  instance :  out  of  £4000  which  feU  to  them  last  year — and  that 
is  about  the  share  of  each  of  the  two  larger  churches  annually — the  whole 
amount  spent  on  teachers'  salaries  was  £397,  or  one-tenth ;  whereas  in 
the  Free  Church  it  was  £767  last  year. 

7104.  Then  they  don't  observe  any  exact  proportion? — ^No;  they 
never  have. 

7105.  There  is  no  exact  proportion  in  the  trust  deed? — ^No ;  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 


lesBrs. 
Tait, 
Vhite, 
and  ' 
Ewen 
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tX    u  ^r"^        ""^'^^      ^''^"'"''^  expended  for  educational  purposes  in 

Vhite.     "^^^ir  own  discretion  ?— Yes.  ^ 

7107.  Has  It  ever  been  proposed  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  for 
educational  purposes  ?— Never. 

nhl}M!'J\''^?i\^'''l^-T.  «"^8'^s^ed  that,  there  being  three  specific 
objects,  it  should  be  divided  equally?— No,  never. 
—Never  ^^^^^^  been  considered  by  the  trustees? 

7110.  The  Chamnan.--Am  I  to  understand  that  your  second  recom- 
mendation, as  to  providing  schools  for  teaching  the  higher  branches 
would  be  a  new  rule?— A  new  rule— a  new  scheme  for  the  employment  of 
the  educational  part  of  the  fund. 

7111.  With  a  view  to  give  assistance  to  secondary  schools?— To 
existing  schools  of  that  class,  if  they  were  managed  in  the  connection 
required  by  the  will,  but  even  of  originating  new  schools  of  the  kind  I 
can  quite  conceive  in  a  large  town,  members  of  churches  interested  in  the 
bequest  feeling  the  want  of  intermediary  schools,  and  saying  to  the 
trustees,^' We  will  provide  premises  if  you  wiU  assist  in  paying  the  teachers' 
SoiiciriGS. 

7112.  There  is  nothing  in  the  trust  limiting  the  trustees  to  elementary 
teachmg?— The  only  thing  said  is  'to  supplement  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  schools. 

7113.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  apply  some  portion 
oi  the  fund  to  teaching  schools  of  a  higher  class  than  the  Board  schools 
can  supply  ? — I  think  so. 

7114.  But  that  point  has  not  been  considered  ?— No ;  it  is  only  this 
year  that  our  operations  are  affected  by  the  Act. 

7115.  Mr.  Lancaster.— to  the  division  of  the  funds  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  division,  the  last  purpose  of  the  trust  in  its  leading  para- 
graph says,  that  the  funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  'the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  rehgious  ordinances,  and  education  and  missionary 
operations.'  Now,  from  what  you  say,  it  has  never  oecmTed  to  the 
trustees  that  this  points  to  a  threefold  division  of  the  fund  towards  these 
objects?— These  trustees  never  thought  so.  They  probably  considered 
It  more  hkely  that  attention  would  be  paid  otherwise  to  education  generally 
than  to  the  other  objects ;  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  ground  of  their 
spending  so  much  more  on  nunisters  and  missionaries  than  on  education. 

7116.  I  see  in  the  return  for  1872  that  there  is  an  expenditui-e  on 
education  and  libraries,  taken  together,  of  £2700  odds,  and  on  religious 
purposes  £13,000  odds.  Is  not  that  rather  a  large  proportion  to  give  to 
two  branches  of  this  charity  as  distinguished  from  the  other?— The 
trustees  thought  good  to  do  so,  and  they  have  the  discretionary  power. 
I  consider  if  they  had  given  £5  a  year  to  education,  they  would  be  quite 
within  their  discretionary  power. 

7117.  Has  it  ever  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  to  take 
advantage  of  the  clause  which  enables  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
charities  to  other  counties  in  Scotland  ?— No ;  and  when  I  say  that  the 
six  counties  we  have  to  do  with  contain  a  great  deal  more  than  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Scotland,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  trustees  have  had 
enough  to  do.  Mr.  White.— Audi  we  have  exhausted  all  the  money. 
Mr.  Tait. — And  the  apphcations  are  ever  increasing. 

7118.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  consider  that  you  have  power  to  give 
grants  to  higher  education  ?— I  think  so ;  the  only  instructions  in  the 
will  are  '  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  schools.' 

7119.  Could  you  not,  under  that  provision,  give  grants  to  supplement 
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I lio  salaries  of  burgh  school  teachers  ?— The  graut  is  restricted  by  the  Messrs. 
mauagemeut.  The  school  to  be  aided  must  be  denommational,  or  be  ^^^^^^^ 
uuder°tbe  management  of  members  of  the  specified  churches.  and 

7120.  Have  you  been  able  hitherto  to  give  any  grant  in  that  way  to  M'Ewen 
higher  education  ?— No.    You  know  we  have  a  scholarship  fund  which 

ha's  aided  that  education,  but  I  suggested  in  my  paper  last  December 
that  the  fund  might  be  apphed  to  aid  intermediary  schools. 

7121.  Have  you  thought  how  that  could  be  carried  out  1 — We  give  to 
jomt  schools  at  present ;  and  I  have  thought  that  in  large  towns  at  some 
distance  from  a  college,  members  of  these  churches  might  come  to  the 
trustees  and  say, '  We  will  provide  premises  if  you  will  pay,  or  partly 
pay,  the  teacher.'  I  think  such  a  case  would  be  quite  ehgible.  The  • 
trustees  have  power  to  pay  the  whole  salary  of  a  teacher. 

7122.  Now  that  elementary  education  is  provided  for,  I  suppose  if  you 
had  an  extension  of  powers  granted  you,  you  could  aid  the  secondary 
schools  to  a  very  large  extent  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ? 
— Certamly;  but  I  thmk  we  don't  require  an  extension  of  powers.  I 
think  the  tinistees  have  power,  Umited  of  course  to  schools  under  the 
management  of  these  bodies. 

7123.  But  under  your  present  powers  you  could  not  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  burgh  teachers  ? — No.  Smce  I  made  that  statement  it  has  occmTed 
to  me  that,  as  local  boards  have  power  to  commit  the  schools  to  managers, 
such  a  management  might  be  accepted  by  the  trustees  ;  and  in  that  way 
I  think  I  see  how  teachers  in  these  schools  might  be  aided. 

7124.  You  mean  if  the  management  of  the  bui'gh  schools  were  com- 
mitted to  persons  of  these  denominations? — Yes;  the  School  Boards 
have  power  to  do  that,  and  the  trustees  have  power  to  aid  teachers  who 
are  under  an  ehgible  management. 

7125.  And  that  would  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  six  counties? 
— No ;  not  necessarily. 

7126.  Supposing  that  in  one  of  these  counties  one  of  the  Board's 
schools  was  managed  entirely  by  Presbyterians,  do  you  think  you  could 
aid  it  ? — think  so,  under  the  present  powers  of  the  trustees. 

7127.  You  think  you  could  aid  any  school  managed  by  a  body  having 
no  Roman  Catholics  or  Episcopahans  in  it  ? — There  are  live  denomina- 
tions interested  in  the  bequest,  and  the  management  is  restricted  to  them. 

7128.  You  think  you  could  aid  any  pubhc  school  in  that  way  without 
any  extension  of  your  powers? — I  think  so.  Of  course  the  trustees 
would  have  to  consider  such  a  proposal ;  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

7129.  Mr.  Parker. — You  could  not  aid  a  parish  school  under  the 
present  trust  ? — No ;  that  is  to  say,  a  parish  quoad  omnia,  or  quoad  civilia. 
A  school  connected  with  a  parish  quoad  sacra  we  can. 

7130.  Are  you  advised  that  the  new  national  schools  will  stand  on  the 
same  footrog,  and  that  you  cannot  aid  them  ? — The  Bequest  Act  speaks 
for  itself ;  the  management  under  the  School  Act  is  undenominational. 

7131.  And  you  consider  that  you  cannot  aid  them? — The  trustees 
cannot  aid  them,  in  my  opinion,  as  pubhc  schools. 

7132.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  Mr.  Sellar  that  you  could 
aid  a  public  school? — Were  a  high-class  school  given  over  to  a  certain 
management,  it  might  be  aided. 

7133.  Only  in  that  way — by  creating  a  denominational  management? 
— Yes. 

7134.  And  although  that  might  be  a  joint  management  as  regards  all 
Presbyterian  denominations,  it  must  be  exclusive  as  regards  any  non- 
Presbyterian  denomination  ? — Quite  so ;  but  inclusive  of  Independents. 
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jM^ssrs.       7135.  In  fact,  it  could  include  only  these  five  denominations? — Yes. 

White,  7136.  Then  there  would  be  a  certain  inconvenience  attending  operations 
and      of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

M^Evven.  7137.  You  would  havc  to  create  a  iDoard  of  management? — The 
trustees  would  not  create  it.  It  would  have  to  be  created  in  the  locality. 
Take  for  instance  Kilmarnock,  which  might  be  ill  off  for  a  high-class 
school.  Some  persons  belonging  to  the  churches  mentioned  m  the  be- 
quest deed  might  league  themselves  together  and  say  to  the  trustees, 
'  We  want  to  support  a  school  of  a  high  class,  we  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  it,  and  we  ask  you  to  maintain  the  teachers  in  whole  or  in 
part.'  Then  eight  miles  from  that  town  is  Irvine,  where  the  burgh  school 
is  now  to  be  maintained  as  a  higher-class  school,  and  the  funds  are  very 
small  to  maintain  the  teachers.  Under  such  management  as  I  refer  to, 
aid  might  be  given  from  the  fund. 

7138.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Would  you  object  to  a  school  in  which  elemen- 
tary education  formed  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  ? — In  my 
notes  I  anticipated  that  aid  might  be  continued  in  such  cases.  The 
trustees  have  decided,  however,  not  to  continue  it,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  School  Act. 

7139.  Assuming  that  the  trustees  saw  their  way  to  give  grants  to 
deserving  teachers,  you  would  disquaUfy  them  if  they  gave  elementary 
instruction? — Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  aid  to  elementary 
schools  is  to  be  discontinued ;  but  a  high-class  school  would  be  an  excep- 
tional case. 

7140.  In  the  Kilmarnock  Academy  there  is  a  high-class  teacher  of  the 
classics  ? — But  he  now  comes  under  the  School  Board. 

7141.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Do  you  feel  yourself  in  a  position  to  tell  me  on 
what  grounds  the  trustees  resolved  to  discontinue  grants  to  elementary 
schools  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  just  in  case  of  interfering  with  the  School 
Act. 

7142.  That  is  to  say,  they  thought  that  the  Act  having  passed  since 
the  date  of  the  bequest,  it  introduced  a  new  state  of  matters, — giving 
elementary  education  upon  payment  of  rates,  and  that  they  had  better 
abstain  from  interfering? — Yes. 

7143.  Mr.  Ramsay. — They  have  come  to  no  determination  what  they 
are  to  do  with  the  education  fund  after  they  have  withdrawn  it  from  the 
elementary  schools  ? — ^No.  My  fear  was,  that  if  the  trustees  continued 
aid  to  elementary  education,  it  might  so  far  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  School  Board.  In  my  notes  which  I  have  read  I  say, '  It  would  surely 
be  matter  for  regret  if  attempts  are  made  either  to  maintain  schools  where 
they  are  not  really  required,  or  to  maintain  schools  of  a  lower  educational 
character  than  those  established  under  the  Act'  This  was  my  fear; 
and  besides,  a  School  Board  would  better  understand  the  wants  of  a  dis- 
trict than  the  trustees  responding  to  single  apphcations  made  to  them 
from  the  country  at  large. 

7144.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  consider  that  no  public  school,  whether 
parochial  or  burgh,  can  be  aided  out  of  this  bequest  under  the  new  Act 
except  by  a  separate  board  of  management  ? — None,  except  by  a  de- 
volved management,  to  superintend  or  manage  the  school. 

7145.  And  if  there  were  associated  with  them  in  the  management  of 
the  school  any  person  beyond  these  five  denominations,  that  would  take  it 
out  of  your  trust? — Yes. 

7146.  Then  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  interpreting  the  trust,  but  a 
question  of  convenience  in  regard  to  having  larger  powers,  probably  the 
trustees  would  prefer  not  to  be  tied  down  in  that  way? — They  have  not 
thought  of  that  at  all. 
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7147.  But  the  effect  of  the  trust  deed  as  it  stands  is  to  associate  educa-  Messrs. 
tion  with  denomiuationaHsm, — at  least  to  the  extent  of  excluding  all  but  J^^!^ 
these  five  churches '? — Yes  ;  the  trust  is  essentially  denominational.  and"' 

7148.  The  trustees  are  of  opinion  that  to  continue  their  present  grants  M'Ewen. 

to  denominational  schools  might  act  as  a  premium  in  keeping  them  back   

from  the  new  system,  and  therefore  they  have  warned  the  schools  that 

they  will  not  do  so  unless  under  exceptional  cii-cumstances  ? — They  decided 
some  sixteen  years  ago  on  taking  up  elementary  education  as  the  department 
1  they  would  aid.    Now  that  an  Act  has  been  passed  providing  for  that 
i  kmd  of  education  in  Scotland,  their  desh-e  is  not  to  jar  with  that  Act 
or  interfere  with  it  by  maintainmg  a  class  of  schools  antagonistic 
:  to  it. 

7149.  The  State  having  taken  up  that  department,  the  trustees  are 
incUned,  if  the  State  does  it  eflQciently,  to  turn  then-  attention  elsewhere  ? 
— Yes,  to  a  higher  class  of  education  probably. 

7150.  Their  pohcy  hitherto  has  been  to  assist  chiefly  the  smaller 
schools? — Yes,  and  not  the  wealthier  schools,  if  large. 

7151.  For  instance,  they  hmited  themselves  to  teachers  havine;  a  salary 
of  £120?— In  towns. 

7152.  If  they  were  deahng  with  the  higher  education,  that  hmit  would 
not  be  practical? — Of  course  not. 

7153.  The  decisions  to  which  the  trustees  have  hitherto  come,  have  not 
been  such  as  in  any  way  to  bind  them  for  the  future,  but  only  to  guide 
them  for  the  present? — Only  for  the  present. 

7154.  For  instance,  last  year  the  proportion  given  to  education  was 
i about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  That  is  then-  pohcy  at  present,  but  they 
have  passed  no  minute  binding  themselves  to  give  five-sixths  to  other 
purposes?— No.  It  has  never  been  the  same  in  any  two  years.  It 
always  varied.    In  fact,  no  account  was  taken  of  proportion  at  all. 

7155.  But  their  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  give  a  kind  of  priority  of 
claim  to  the  rehgious  object  over  the  educational? — Yes. 

7156.  And  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  thought  wise  in  aiding  the 
stipends  of  ministers  and  missionaries  before  they  attended  to  education  ? 
—Yes,  for  the  most  part.  Mr.  M^Eiven.—Most  of  the  original  trustees 
inew  from  Mr.  Ferguson  personally  that  it  was  chiefly  the  aiding  of 
ministers  that  he  had  in  view. 

_  7157.  Mr.  Ramsay.— Do  you  mean  that  they  acquired  this  knowledge 
■:rom  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  not  from  the  deed 
tself  ? — Yes,  it  was  talked  over  among  several  of  them. 

7158.  Taking  theu-  knowledge  as  acquired  from  personal  acquaintance 
nto  account,  did  they  in  that  way  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
:itthefirst?— I  think  that  guided  them  at  the  starting,  m  paying  more 
■Utention  to  the  one  than  the  other. 

7159.  And  that  irrespective  of  the  trust  itself  ?— I  know  that  the  trust 
i^^T?"^*-         ^«^'^-— They  have  full  discretion  under  the  trust. 

7160.  But  there  are  three  specified  objects  ?—iJ/r.  White.— But  they 
'cnew  Mr.  Ferguson  was  most  desirous  to  promote  the  fu'st  objects,  viz. 
issistmg  mmisters  and  missionaries. 

7161.  Mr  Parker.— The  worchng  of  the  deed  is,  '  the  promotion  of 
engious  ordmances  and  education.'  Does  the  word  '  religious '  apply 
0  orUmances  only,  or  to  education  as  well?— ilfr.  2'c««.—' Rehgious 

;)rcunances  may  be  called  a  Scotticism,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  well 
-nown  to  every  one  m  Scotland.    It  is  not  rehgious  ordinances  and 

eiigious  education.    The  two  things  are  disconnected.    '  Religious  ordi- 

lances  just  means  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
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Messrs.       7 162.  That  is  perhaps  not  the  legal  construction?— But  it  is  thecommou- 
Tait,      sense  meaniug  of  it,  and  that  always  comes  to  agree  with  the  legal  view. 

7163.  There  is  another  question  of  legal  construction  raised  hy  one  of 
M'Ewen.    your  answers.    You  seem  to  think  the  fund  is  limited  to  assisting  the 

  salaries  of  teachers,  but  could  you  not  put  a  wider  interpretation  upon 

the  words  'erection  or  support  of  schools'?  would  not  support  of 
schools  bear  a  wider  interpretation?— But '  schools '  in  that  clause  means 
'school  buildings,'  and  'support'  means  repairs.    The  word  'support 
there,  means  to  support  the  school  buildings.    I  am  convinced  of  that 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  deed. 

7164  On  the  whole,  the  notice  which  you  sent  to  elementary  schools 
was  an  intimation  to  them  that  your  operations  in  theh  favour  are  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  will  only  be  continued  in  exceptional  cases?— Yes,  such 
was  the  decision  of  the  trustees. 

7165  And  the  trustees  have  yet  to  decide,  and  will  soon  be  discussmg, 
what  their  educational  policy  for  the  future  will  be  ?— They  will  have  to 
consider  that  so  far  next  year,  but  not  necessarily  so  fully  till  1875.  _ 

7166  There  will  be  two  advantages  in  the  delay;  they  will  provide 
for  these  schools  in  the  meantime,  and  they  wish  to  see  the  working  of  the 
new  system  before  they  choose  their  pohcy  for  the  future?— Yes. 

7167  But  then- past  educational  pohcy  is  tending  to  a  close  ?—les. 
7168.  And  their  new  educational  pohcy  will  be  matter  for  considera- 
tion ? — Quite  so.  ,    .    -,  T  A 

7169  The  Chairman.— Y on  have  stated  that  the  fund  cannot  be  apphed 
to  the  institution  of  scholarships  or  bursaries.  It  is  limited  to  giving 
grants  to  teachers  ? — Yes.  ^  ,i.  .  ^ 

7170  Then  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  trustees 
should  have  that  power?— I  have  not  considered  the  point.  I  put  in  the 
clause  vou  refer  to  in  my  notes  to  meet  the  passing  remark  of  one  of  the 
trustees  Before  that  statement  was  submitted,  when  the  matter  came 
up  at  a  meeting,  one  of  the  trustees  thought  they  might  devote  part  of 
the  fund  towards  bursaries  or  scholarships;  and  I  remark  that  they  could 
not  do  so  under  present  powers. 

7171  Then  the  trustees  would  consider  the  expediency  of  so  applying 
it'?— Thev  cannot  do  so  m  the  meantime,  or  without  additional  powers. 

7172  It  never  has  been  a  question  before  the  trustees  whether  they 
should  have  their  powers  extended  in  any  of  these  respects  ?— ^  o. 

7173  They  never  entertained  the  question  of  doing  so  under  the 
Endowed  Institutions  Act  ?-No,  they  have  not  considered  the  matter  a^  all. 

7174.  I  refer  to  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act  of  three  years  ago?— 1 
nnestion  if  they  could  take  advantage  of  it.  .  -,      .    „    t  i  „ 

n?5  But  that  was  not  brought  under  their  consideration?-!  have 
.  thought  over  it,  but  only  as  an  educational  Act. 

7176.  But  the  trustees  never  considered  it?-I  am  not  aware  that  they 

^^7177  Perhaps  the  trustees  present  would  state  thek  opinion  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  extended  powers  in  these  respects?- Jir. 

^ -Hitherto  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  spending  the  money 
advantageously,  and  we  did  not  think  there  was  any  need  for  extension, 
advantageou  y,^^^^_       ^^^^^^^  circumstances,  what  is  your  opinion? 

—We  have  not  taken  that  up  yet.  . 

71?9  Haveyou(to  Mr.  White)  any  suggestion  to  make  m  add.  ion 
to  what  has  been  stated  by  the  secretary  to  the  trust ?-3i..  Whtte.- 

fin  Tiothine:  occurs  to  me.  ,  «  /-y 

7180.  Do  you  concur  generally  with  his  remarks  ?-Qmte. 
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7181.  You  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Commissioners? 
 No,  nothing  occurs  to  me. 

7182.  Mr.  JRamsai/. — Have  you  considered  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed 
with  reference  to  the  expenditure '? — The  matter  has  not  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  trustees ;  and  whatever  individual  opinion  we  may- 
form,  it  would  not  have  any  influence  beyond  being  our  own  individual 
opinions,  —  leaving  the  trustees  to  judge  what  would  be  the  most 
expedient  course  for  them  to  follow  in  the  altered  circumstances. 

7183.  You  have  not  yet  made  up  your  mmd  whether  additional 
powers  would  be  deskable  ? — No,  we  have  not, 

7184.  Mr.  Lancaster. — One  way  or  other? — One  way  or  other,  I  see 
no  objection  to  additional  powers  bemg  given,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees  to  exercise  them, 

[Adjourned.'] 


TUESDAY,  28ih  October  1873. 

PRESEKT  

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mb.  Rajisat. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Sellar. 

William  Rot  Spears,  Esq.,  examined. 

7185.  The  Chairman. — You  are  secretary  or  clerk  to  the  Philp  trust? 
— I  am  clerk  to  the  trust. 

7186.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  1856. 

7187.  Have  you  been  authorized  by  the  trustees  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  to  represent  their  views  ? — Yes. 

7188.  Were  you  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees? — ^No;  there 
has  been  no  meeting  since  I  received  the  notice ;  but  I  considered  that, 
from  my  official  position,  I  had  authority  to  appear  as  representing  the 
trustees  or  governors  as  they  are  styled, 

7189.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  the  statements  you  are  going  to 
make  have  the  authority  of  the  trustees  ? — I  can  give  no  statement  as  to 
the  views  of  the  individual  governors,  but  I  can  give  my  own  opinion  as 
to  the  working  of  the  trust,  and  information  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  trust.    But  I  cannot  give  the  opmion  of  individual  governors. 

7190.  Do  the  whole  of  the  trustees  give  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
trnst  ? — We  have  generally  five  or  six  regular  meetings  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  we  occasionally  have  no  meeting  in  consequence  of  want  of  a 
qnorum ;  but  as  a  rule  we  have  meetings  regularly  held. 

7191.  The  trust  consists  of  certain  ministers  of  the  presbytery,  the 
kirk-session  and  justices,  and  also  of  eight  senior  trustees  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirkcaldy  ?— Yes. 
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wniiam       7192.  That  coustitution  of  the  trust  is  still  maintained  ?— Yes. 
Spe^g        7193.  Do  these  eight  memljers  representing  the  inhabitants  take  a  jiart 
Esq.      ill  the  management  of  the  trust? — Regularly. 

  7194.  The  whole  trust  funds  are  a23portioned  according  to  the  fixed  rule 

laid  down  by  Mr.  Philp  in  his  will,  among  the  different  villages  named? — 
Yes. 

7195.  Are  they  all  in  different  parishes  ? — Kii-kcaldy  is  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkcaldy  and  in  the  royal  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  Pathhead  district, 
which  is  the  largest  district  so  far  at  least  as  share  of  revenue  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  parish  of  Dysart.  The  Linktown  district,  which  has  the 
same  revenue  as  the  Kirkcaldy  district,  is  in  the  parish  of  Abbotshall. 
The  smallest  of  the  districts  is  in  the  parish  of  Kinghorn  and  in  the  royal 
burgh  of  Kinghorn. 

7196.  Can  you  give  the  population  of  the  different  parishes? — I  could, 
scarcely  do  that,  because  Pathhead  has  a  district  of  its  own.  It  is  not  I? 
recognised  as  a  separate  municipal  or  elective  district,  and  therefore  I: 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  it.  I  should  think  that  in  Pathhead  (also 
known  as  Dunnikier),  Sinclau'town,  and  Hawklymuir,  there  will  be  pro- ' 
bably  7000  inhabitants.    That  is  certainly  under  the  mark. 

7197.  In  the  two  together? — In  the  two  together.    In  Kirkcaldy  there 
will  be  about  7000  inhabitants  ;  in  Linktown  I  should  think  about  4000: 
or  5000 ;  and  in  Kinghorn  certainly  not  more  than  1700  or  1800.  Path-r; 
head  has  three-eighths  of  the  net  income.  i 

7198.  These  places  are  all  contiguous? — Except  Kinghorn.  Kinghorn  I 
as  a  parish  is  contiguous,  but  not  as  a  town.  Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy,  and 
Linktown  almost  form  one  street ;  but  before  reaching  Kmghorn  there  are 
about  two  miles  of  pui'ely  agricultui'al  district, — Arable  land. 

7199.  But  the  parishes  adjoin? — Yes.  \ 

7200.  What  is  the  area  contained  m  them? — I  should  think  that  a  line 
from  Pathhead  to  Linktown  would  probably  be  three  miles.  Then  there 
are  the  two  or  three  miles  from  Kinghorn.  They  are  within  a  line  of 
six  miles  at  least.  \ 

7201.  Mr.  Ramsay. — They  are  six  miles  in  length? — Yes,  but  two  or 
three  miles  of  that  are  agricultural  lands. 

7202.  What  is  the  breadth? — At  Ku'kcaldy  it  is  very  narrow,  and  at 
Pathhead  it  is  very  narrow  also.  In  fact  the  line  has  been  drawn  so  as  tn 
take  up  the  large  bulk  of  the  population  when  this  gentleman  made  \\\- 
will.    Since  then  the  town  has  extended  considerably. 

7203.  The  Chairman. — But  in  each  of  these  parishes  there  are  parochial 
schools  ? — There  are  subscription  schools.  They  can  scarcely  be  called 
parochial  schools.  In  Dysart  there  is  a  bui-gh  school,  but  the  royal  burgh 
of  Dysart  is  separate  entirely  from  the  Pathhead  district.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  from  this  particular  district.  It  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a  little  explanation  here.  The  parish  of  Dysart  comprehends  not 
only  the  town  of  Dunnikier,  including  Sinclairtown  and  Hawklymuir,  but 
a  large  agricultural  district.  The  town  of  Dunnikier,  including  Sinclair- 
town  and  Hawklymuir,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  continuation  of  the  street  of 
Kirkcaldy. 

7204.  It  is  left  for  the  poor  of  these  several  towns  ? — It  is  so  in  a  very ' 
loose  sense.  The  town  of  Dunnikier  is  a  comparatively  small  place,  held 
from  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunnikier.  Sinclairtown  and  Hawklymuir  are  held ; 
from  Lord  Rosslyn,  and  they  form  one  continuous  street.  But  the  parish  ( 
of  Dysart,  except  so  far  as  within  these  limits,  has  no  concern  with  the ; 
trust.   It  is  expressly  excluded. 

7205.  Is  there  a  specific  district  attached  to  each  of  these  towns? — Yes. 
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7206.  Kirkcaldy  is  a  town? — Yes.  wmiam 

7207.  Pathhead  had  the  district  attached  to  it  at  the  time  Mr.  Philp  sfolra 
made  his  bequest  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  defined  to  this  day.  The  Esq.  ' 
town  of  Sinclairtown  is  perfectly  well  defined.   

7208.  When  he  spoke  of  a  defined  district  that  was  well  known  ? — Yes. 

7209.  Mr.  Ramsay. — How  are  the  boundaries  defined  ?  Are  they  part 
of  the  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy  ? — No  ;  the  lands  of  Dunnikier  belong  to  Mr. 
Oswald,  and  the  town  of  Dunnikier  is  feued  from  him  ;  so  that  if  a  new 
house  is  built,  it  is  held  to  be  covered  by  this  term. 

7210.  It  is  within  Dunnikier  so  called? — Yes  ;  and  in  Sinclairtown  and 
I  lawklymuir,  if  streets  are  formed  there,  we  hold  them  included  in  the 
district,  though  not  built  within  Mr.  Philp's  lifetime.  Then  as  to  Kirk- 
caldy, it  is  the  town  and  parish  of  Kirkcaldy.  It  includes  the  whole 
parish  of  Kirkcaldy.  As  to  Linktown,  it  is  the  town  of  Linktown  of 
Abbotshall,  including  Newtown  of  Abbotshall  and  Bridgetown  of  Inner- 
teil.  Bridgetown  of  Innerteil  is  in  the  parish  of  Kinghorn.  Linktown 
and  Newtown  are  in  the  parish  of  Abbotshall ;  but  that  parish  is  a  very 
large  district,  and  this  definition  only  includes  a  continuation  of  the  line 
oi  Kirkcaldy  street  and  one  street  branching  off  it. 

7211.  Mr.  Parker. — Looking  to  the  present  population,  are  the  boun- 
daries practically  inconvenient? — Not  at  all.  There  is  not  the  least 
difiBculty. 

7212.  The  Chairman. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Philp's  bequest  enjoining 
that  it  should  be  expended  in  paying  the  school  wages  of  children  to  be 
sent  to  the  respective  parish  schools  situated  within  the  district  in  which 
they  resided,  were  there  no  parish  schools  in  the  district  ? — ^None  in  the 
parish  of  Dysart.  There  was  and  is  a  burgh  school  in  the  parish  of 
Dysart.  In  Kirkcaldy  we  never  had  a  parish  school  strictly  speaking, 
Init  we  had  a  school  partly  burghal  and  partly  landward.  In  Abbotshall 
we  had  a  purely  parish  school,  and  in  Kinghorn  we  had  a  partly  burghal 
and  partly  landward  school. 

7213.  Had  not  Mr.  Philp  in  view  the  sending  of  children  to  these 
schools  within  the  parishes  ? — He  had ;  and  it  was  tried  in  Kii'kcaldy,  and 
the  authorities  refused  to  take  them  in.  An  attempt  was  made  to  send 
them. 

7214.  Refused  by  the  governors? — By  the  Town  Council,  who  had 
"harge  of  the  school.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Town  Council  to 
a  dmit  these  children,  and  after  due  consideration  they  refused  to  do  so. 

7215.  Was  that  immediately  after  the  foundation? — Immediately  after 
the  testator's  death. 

7216.  He  died  in  1828  ?— Yes. 

7217.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Children  resident  within  that  parish  were  refused? 
—Yes,  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  they  had  no  accommodation  for 
them.  The  accommodation  in  the  school  was  so  limited  that  they 
could  not  have  taken  them  in  even  if  they  had  been  willing. 

7218.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  the  better  way  to  put  their  refusal  ? — 
Ves. 

7219.  The  Chairvian. — But  that  is  on  record  in  the  minutes? — The 
refusal  is,  but  not  the  reason  for  domg  so. 

7220.  Were  similar  applications  made  in  other  parishes  ? — I  don't  think 
Hny  was  made  in  Abbotshall,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  minutes  ;  and  in 
I'linnikier  it  was  useless,  because  the  burgh  school  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  out  of  the  district. 

7221.  But  when  he  spoke  of  sending  them  to  the  parish  school,  don't 
you  think  he  had  in  view  the  parish  school  of  the  district,  and  not  merely 
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Williftm    the  limited  area  that  you  speak  of? — Well,  there  was  no  parish  school  at 
Speare  ^^^''^^^^J  Speaking,  in  Dysart. 

Esq. '        7222.  What  course  did  the  trustees  take  after  that  ? — In  all  the  caseg, 
  with  the  exception  of  Kinghorn,  they  proceeded  to  build  schools. 

7223.  What  did  they  do  in  Kinghorn  ? — In  the  Act  of  ParUament  it 
is  enacted  as  follows  :  '  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  enable  the  governors  or  managers  to  rent  or  erect  other  schoolhouses, 
or  elect  male  or  female  teachers  in  Kinghorn  district,  while  adequate 
accommodation  and  efficient  teachers  shall  be  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  children  under  the  said  recited  settlement  in  the  school  erected  there 
in  the  year  1830.'    They  took  advantage  of  that  school. 

7224.  That  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1846  ?— Yes. 

7225.  Were  these  schools  not  built  till  1846?— The  school  I  refer  to  ' 
was  built  in  1830,  in  Kinghorn.    They  took  advantage  of  that  school,  and 
that  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parhament. 

7226.  3fr.  Ramsay. — Is  that  a  subscription  school? — I  cannot  very- 
well  say.    It  seems  to  have  come  in  the  place  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
school.    The  Education  Board  is  inquiring  into  it  at  present. 

7227.  At  whose  expense  was  it  established? — By  subscription. 

7228.  The  Chairman. — When  were  these  different  schools  built? — 
About  1880,  1831,  and  1832. 

7229.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  testator? — Withm  a  year  or  , 
two  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kirkcaldy  school.    A  new_, 
school  was  built  there  about  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  had  two  schools 
in  Kirkcaldy. 

7230.  In  the  other  places  were  they  the  only  schools  in  the  district? 
Oh  no. 

7231.  There  never  has  been  any  suggestion  to  do  anything  to  unite,, 
these  new  buildings  with  the  original  parish  schools  ? — ^No,  there  has  been 
no  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

7232.  And  these  schools  are  now  confined  to  the  children  who  are 
received  into  the  trust  ? — Except  in  the  case  of  Kinghorn,  where  we  have  . 
other  scholars.    The  managers  appoint  the  teacher,  but  he  is  entitled  to.^ 
take  in  scholars  from  the  outside,  and  he  does  so. 

7233.  And  he  takes  fees  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have  no  charge  of  that.  It 
is  a  mere  permission  we  give  the  teacher. 

7234.  It  is  an  elementary  school  ? — Purely  elementary.  . 

7235.  In  the  other  cases  are  they  under  a  condition  not  to  take  in** 
children  ? — 'Yes  ;  we  prohibit  them. 

7236.  They  receive  no  Government  grants? — Not  at  all.  We  are  not 
under  Government  inspection. 

7237.  Mr.  Eamsai/.—  KsiYe  you  any  inspection? — None,  except  by  the 
governors  and  the  managers  of  the  district.  They  occasionally  nsit 
them. 

7238.  Do  you  consider  that  efficient  inspection? — On  the  whole  it  has 
worked  very  well.    But  we  don't  teach  the  higher  branches. 

7239.  Did  the  School  Board  recognise  these  schools  as  providing 
efficient  education  ? — Yes  ;  they  reported  so. 

7240.  By  what  means  did  they  ascertain  the  efficiency  ? — Once  a  year 
the  schools  are  pubHcly  examined,  and  any  one  who  chooses  may  attend. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  chau-man  of  the  Board  in  Kirkcaldy  knows  how 
thoroughly  well  they  are  trained.  I  am  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  I  know  how  thoroughly  well  the  children  are  trained.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  most  thorough  education  is  given  in  thej, 
elementary  branches. 
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7'Hl  But  the  School  Board  as  such  has  taken  no  means  to  ascertain  ™nm 
that"they  are  efficient?— No  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that,  out  of  ^^J^^^ 
the  nine  members  of  the  Kirkcaldy  School  Board,  four  are  governors,  and  Esq. 
the  clerk  was  at  one  time  a  governor.  ^    ^        +  ;  •  „ 

7242.  The  Chairman.— Mv.  Philp,  m  his  trust,  states  that  m  case  such 
teachers  shall  be  appointed,  and  tliat  the  governors  and  managers  shall 
consider  that  they  are  able  to  teach  a  greater  number  of  scholars  than 
those  they  may  have  occasion  to  teach  under  this  trust,  I  hereby  direct 
them  to  teach  other  scholars,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  usual  way  by  their 
parents  or  guardians That  provision  has  never  been  acted  upon, 
because  our'schools  have  always  been  full.  txt  u  -u  f  +i,» 

7243  You  built  only  the  accommodation  required  ?— We  built  tor  the 
special  school.  I  may  state  that  I  have  heard  it  stated  publicly  and  have 
seen  in  the  public  prints,  that  the  education  given  in  Pathhead  school  is 
so  infinitely  superior,  m  some  respects  at  all  events,  to  the  teachmg  in  the 
subscription  schools  in  the  district,  that  many  parents  and  guardians 
would  have  been  glad  to  send  their  children  to  the  Pathhead  school  and 

7244  '  Has  it  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  whether  the 
schools 'should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  receive  paying  pupils?— I  don't 

^^^7245^'  Mr  Philp  directs  that  a  Sabbath  evening  school  should  be  kept 
in  each"  of  the  four  places.    Is  that  done?— That  is  maintained  to  this 

^^7246.  He  also  recommends  that  examinations  of  the  different  schools 
should  take  place  as  frequently  as  convenient  ?— The  managers  in  the 
different  districts  take  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  The  governors 
visit  occasionally,  and  they  enter  in  the  visitors'  book  any  recommenda- 
tions, or  strictures,  or  remarks  they  please.  ... 

7247.  Is  there  any  committee  of  the  managers  appointed  to  visit  and 
examine  the  schools  from  time  to  time  ?— In  Kirkcaldy  we  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  governors,  called  the  school  committee.  In  the  other  districts 
I  don't  thmk  there  are  any  special  committees ;  but  they  all  live  so  close  to 
one  another,  that  if  anything  were  going  wrong  it  would  be  discovered 
very  quickly. 

7248.  Do  all  the  children  receive  clothes  ?— They  do  ;  but  our  allowance 
is  too  limited.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  been  going  over  the  30s.  allow- 
ance for  some  time.  We  are  only  allowed  30s. ;  and  the  sewing  and 
knitting  in  the  sewing  schools  must  be  added.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  it  under  30s.  It  has  cost  us  from  31s.  to  34s.  a  pupil, 
and  we  have  taken  our  chance  of  that  being  right. 

7249.  Mr.  Bamsay. — Have  you,  as  a  lawyer,  advised  the  trustees  that 
they  are  empowered  to  exercise  that  discretion  under  the  deed  ?— Certainly 
not. 

7250.  The  Chairman. — Are  any  payments  made  to  the  children  on 
leaving  school?— No.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  the 
governors  and  managers  have  failed  in  carrying  out  the  will.  I  have 
unfortunately  been  in  a  minority  on  the  board  on  that  question  always. 
They  won't  take  my  recommendation.  In  Pathhead,  for  a  considerable 
time,  they  used  to  give  the  children  a  shilling  on  leaving  the  school,  under 
the  impression  that  that  was  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  testator.  In 
Kirkcaldy  and  Liuktown  they  gave  nothmg  at  all.  In  Kinghorn  they 
accumulated  a  fund  of  £160,  but  for  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  no 
grant  out  of  that  fund.    I  report  upon  it  every  year. 

7251.  The  provision  as  to  Pathhead  is,  that  the  payment  should  bo 
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WUiiam  made  in  case  there  should  be  a  surplus  ?_That  is  according  to  the  will 
SpeaV  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  slightly  changed.    Y?u  define  the 

number  o  be  educated  in  the  district,  and  you  must  pro^dde  for  each  of 
—  these  children  when  they  enter  school  a  sum  of  £5,  to  be  pUed  to  the 
credit  of  the  child,  as  it  were.  If  the  child  behaves,  and  conducts  itself 
properly,  educationally  and  otherwise,  I  apprehend^hat  the  mana^^^^^^^ 
should  judge  of  that  child ;  and  if  he  has  reached  perfection  in  tSefes 
he  should  get  the  £5  when  he  goes  away,  or  such  smaller  sum  as  the 
governors  may  choose.  But  that  was  never  acted  on 
1  fund  amounts  to  considerably  more  than  was  oricrinallv 

bequeathed  by  Mr.  Philp?-It  is  more  than  was  originally  conte^S. 
^o.«  'tt^ ''''  r  ^<^«r^l^tion  from  revenue.    It  is  spent  every  year 
7253  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  more  than  he  contemplated  I 
know  It  m  this  way:  m  the  original  will,  after  providing  for  a  certain 

chTdrP.  ^""'"'''^       ^"^P^-^^  ^°  ^«  '^i^ded  among  th^ 

children.    The  result  was,  m  some  cases,  that  they  got  more  than  £20 

t^nl  fW  ^  ■      %  -^^  I  r  '""'^  ^^tended.  Parliament 

each  Slid  '  •^^'^        """^^  ^'"'^  "^""^  ^ 

7254.  What  was  the  occasion  of  applying  for  an  Act  of  Parliament? 
~io       principally  for  the  incorporation,— as  a  matter  of  title 

7255.  For  the  management  of  the  property  ?- Yes  ;  givmg  an  incor- 
porated title  so  as  to  save  any  trouble  in  transferring  the  property 

7256.  The  principal  part  of  the  property  is  invested  in  land?— Yes 

.oiI!fi-.i   r-'\^''''*'^  Philp?-The  lands  of  Edenshead, 

called  Pitlochy  m  the  accounts,  and  Lumquhat  were  bought  by  Mr  Philn 
The  lands  in  Kinghorn  parish  were  bought  by  the  trustees.    It  was  not 
altogether  within  their  powers,  but  the  Court  of  Session  approved  of  it 
upon  special  apphcation,  and  the  Act  of  Parhament  ratified  it.  ' 

7258.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  you  could  make  any  purchases  I 
presume? — Yes. 

7259.  Could  you  sell  and  dispose  of  the  property  invested  '—No  •  we 
can  buy  what  we  please,  but  we  cannot  sell.  ' 

7260.  Are  you  tied  down  by  the  Act  ?— We  have  no  power.  We  are 
not  prohibited,  but  we  have  no  power. 

T.  '^^^]'^  F^""®  ^^'^  *°  feu?— No  ;  and  that  is  a  great  drawback. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  if  we  had  power  to  feu,  or  to  grant  build- 
mg  leases. 

7262.  Part  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  feuing?— Edenshead  is  suitable 
for  feumg.  It  would  not  be  a  great  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  trust 
perhaps,  but  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  round  there  We 
are  the  only  proprietors  in  the  village  of  Edenshead.  I  have  several 
times  been  ai^plied  to  for  feus. 

7263.  What  are  you  limited  to  as  regards  length  of  lease '—Nineteen 
years;  at  least,  practically  we  never  give  leases  for  more  than  nineteen  years. 

7264.  Has  the  property  risen  in  value  ? — Very  considerably. 

7265.  And  that  additional  value  has  been  employed  in  brineine-  in 
additional  children  ? — Yes.  ^ 

7266.  The  greatest  number  of  the  pupils  on  the  roll  in  one  year  was 
657,  and  the  smallest  number  565  ?— In  1872  these  were  the  numbers  in 
all  the  schools. 

7267.  Does  that  represent  the  variation  in  numbers  between  the  different 
times  of  the  year?— It  represents  the  maximum  and  minimum  within  the 
year.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1872  is  as  follows  :— 
Dai/  scAoo^s— Pathhead,  205;  Kh-kcaldy,  143 ;  Links,  165;  Kinghorn, 
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6G.  Sabbath  schools — Pathhead,  180 ;  Kirkcaldy,  143  ;  Links,  141 ;  William 
Kinghorn,  47.  s^°y„ 

7268.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  children  good? — Very  good.  Esq.  ' 

7269.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  that? — Except  in  this  way,   

that  if  a  child  takes  a  notion  into  its  head  to  go  away,  we  have  no  power 

to  order  the  officer  to  bring  it  back. 

7270.  But  the  attendance  is  not  worse  than  in  other  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — I  don't  think  so  ;  but  there  is  this  drawback, — a  child 
is  admitted  sometimes  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  he  may  get  a  smattering 
of  education,  but  is  taken  away  shortly  afterwards  to  the  mill,  and  we 
have  no  power  to  keep  them. 

7271.  At  what  age? — 11  or  12.    We  have  no  power,  after  they  enter 
the  school,  of  making  them  attend  for  a  certain  period. 

7272.  Mr.  Parker. — Have  you  any  half-timers  attending  ? — No. 

7273.  Would  that  be  allowed  by  the  trustees  ? — ^No ;  I  never  heard 
that  subject  discussed. 

7274.  The  Chairman. — It  has  often  been  stated  that  when  gratuitous 
education  is  given,  the  attendance  of  children  is  more  irregular.  You  have 
not  found  it  to  be  so  from  your  experience  of  these  schools  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so.    I  think  I  can  say  that  distinctly. 

7275.  And  you  don't  doubt  that  the  parents  value  it,  and  are  very 
anxious  that  their  children  should  remain  at  school  ? — If  the  parents  saw 
an  opportunity  of  getting  two  or  three  shilhngs  a  week  for  their  childi-en 
in  some  employment,  I  suspect  the  children's  chances  of  education  would 
be  very  small. 

7276.  But  are  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  your  schools  as 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  other  parents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I  should  think  so,  from  the  applications  we  receive. 

7277.  Mr.  Philp  desired  the  funds  to  be  expended  in  aiding  a  class  of 
children  '  who,  from  the  poverty  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  deprived  of  that  blessing,  the  most  needy  always  to  have 
the  first  claun,  and  care  being  taken  that  none  who  are  in  cii'cumstances 
to  enable  them  to  procure  education  to  their  children  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  thereof.'  Is  that  provision  kept  in  view  ? — As  carefully  as  we 
can.  The  practice  in  Kirkcaldy  district  is  this  :  we  admit  children  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March  and  the  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year  ; 
we  admit  them  at  once,  without  waiting  for  vacancies ;  we  admit  them  as 
a  body,  to  form  classes.  We  publish  by  handbill  through  the  district 
that  a  certain  number  of  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up,  and  request  the 
parents  or  guardians  to  lodge  schedules  of  application,  giving  particulars 
as  to  their  parents,  and  what  they  are  doing.  Then  we  print  the  names, 
and  send  them  to  each  governor.  The  school  committee  examines  the 
schedules  individually,  and  in  many  cases  they  examine  the  children  at 
their  own  homes.    After  that  is  done,  we  admit  them. 

7278.  It  is  not  referred  to  any  conamittee  to  do  so,  but  the  governors 
at  their  discretion  make  these  inquiries  ? — They  always  do  that.  Each 
governor  on  the  school  committee  takes  a  certain  number  of  schedules, 
and  he  makes  it  a  point  himself  to  investigate  with  reference  to  the  children, 
and  he  makes  a  report  to  the  governors,  and  on  that  report  the  children 
are  admitted. 

7279.  How  many  applications  are  there? — I  have  here  one  of  the  lists. 
That  list  represents  about  one-third  of  the  applications.  These  are  the 
recommended  ones. 

7280.  Is  there  any  rule  laid  down  that  the  parents  must  be  residing  in 
these  districts? — Yes;  that  is  according  to  the  will.    They  must  be 
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William  rosidenterB  in  the  particular  district.  Practically  the  same  course  is 
Spears     followed  out  in  all  the  other  districts,  with  more  or  less  modification ;  and 

Esq.      everything  is  done  publicly. 

  7281.  Is  that  list  for  Kirkcaldy  alone?— Yes. 

7282.  And  that  is  done  half-yearly  1 — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
classes. 

7283.  Then  there  will  probably  be  fifty  for  the  year?— In  1872  I 
notice  that  there  were,  over  all  the  districts,  87  boys  admitted,  and  52 
girls. 

7284.  Are  all  these  children  whose  parents  are  in  needy  circumstances? 
— Yes.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  that  way  in  all  the  districts.  Of 
course  poverty  is  comparative,  and  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  know 
whether  a  man  at  18s.  a  week  with  five  children  is  richer  than  a  man  with 
14s.  a  week  and  two  children.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  question  is  thoroughly 
gone  into.  Here  [exhibiting  it]  is  a  specimen  of  the  schedule  that  we 
issue.  We  get  as  much  information  as  we  can  about  the  children  and 
their  parents. 

7285.  Is  there  any  rule  laid  down  that  a  preference  is  given  to  orphans? 
— We  always  try  to  do  that.  A  widow  with  children,  with  no  means  of 
support  that  we  know  of,  always  gets  the  preference. 

7286.  Mr.  Parker.— There  are  between  3000  and  4000  of  the  school 
age  in  the  whole  district  ? — Yes. 

7287.  And  of  these  you  have  about  600? — Yes.  We  have  the  usual 
population  of  a  manufacturing  district. 

7288.  The  Chairman. — A  very  large  number  of  the  parents  of  these 
children  must  be  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages  ? — There  are  very  few  appli- 
cants, being  fathers  of  families,  who  make  less  than  14s.  a  week. 

7289.  You  have  not  many  orphans  then  on  the  estabUshment  ? — I  don't 
recollect  any  percentage  I  have  taken  of  the  orphans. 

7290.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  give  a  preference  to  orphans? 
— Always. 

7291.  But  there  is  not  a  great  number? — Not  a  very  extraordinary 
number. 

7292.  I  thought  you  said  the  greater  part  of  the  parents  are  in  the 
receipt  of  wages? — The  great  bulk  of  fathers  of  families  receive  14s.  a 
week,  and  some  of  them  above  that. 

7293.  The  trustees  have  not  had  in  view  any  alteration  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  funds  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard  them  speak  of  that.  They  never 
considered  that  question. 

7294.  Have  you  yourself  considered  it  ? — I  have  thought  often,  especially 
since  the  Education  Act  came  into  operation,  that  some  of  the  funds  might 
be  used  for  higher-class  education  in  the  district ;  but  that  is  only  my  own 
individual  opinion. 

7295.  Does  that  opinion  rest  on  the  ground  that  the  objects  Mr. 
Philp  aimed  at  would  be  met  by  the  Education  Act  ? — Yes.  I  don't  think 
he  contemplated  that  these  funds  were  to  be  used  in  simply  lessening  the 
rates  in  the  district. 

7296.  He  contemplated  giving  relief  to  parents  in  poor  circumstances? 
 Yes, — who  could  not  otherwise  provide  education  for  their  children. 

7297.  You  have  no  reason  to  object  to  that  application  of  it  as  it  has 
been  carried  on? — Certainly  not. 

7298.  The  elfect  has  not  been  to  pauperize  the  place  in  any  way  ? — No ; 
it  has  had  no  marked  effect  in  that  way. 

7299.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  these  children  were 
educated  with  other  children,  instead  of  being  kept  in  charity  schools  by 
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themselves  ?— That  depends  very  much  on  the  feeling  of  the  parents  of  the  William 
children,  and  of  the  children  themselves.  If  they  were  marked  persons,  ^^^^^ 
troing  about  the  town  in  an  antiquated  dress,  they  might  be  looked  at  as  Esq. 

persons  getting  charity ;  but  we  generally  try  to  avoid  any  markedness  in   

their  dress,  by  changing  it  every  year.    But  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  mix  with  the  other  children.    It  might  do  them  good. 

7300.  Don't  you  think  the  education  would  be  much  more  efficiently 
conducted  if  these  poor  children  were  to  mix  with  other  classes,  and  work 
their  way  together? — I  don't  see  how  that  could  affect  their  education. 
Our  teachers  are  all  first-class  teachers  in  their  own  particular  departments. 
We  give  them  good  salaries,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  shirk  the  work ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  mere  elementary  education  is  concerned,  I  don't  think 
it  would  make  any  difference  for  the  better ;  and  I  certainly  never  heard 

it  spoken  of.  .     ■,     .  .  ro  •  n 

7301.  In  fact,  your  experience  of  the  trust  is,  that  it  is  very  efficiently 
carried  on,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  alter  it,  and  that  the  effect  of  an 
alteration  would  be  to  throw  on  other  funds  the  burden  of  supplying  that 
which  this  bequest  has  hitherto  provided?— I  know  of  no  change  that 
would  make  it  come  up  more  strictly  to  the  ideas  of  the  testator.  I  think 
it  is  conducted  efficiently  in  every  way.    The  teachers  are  all  good 

teachers.  . 

7302.  And  the  trustees  generally  are  satisfied  with  the  manner  m  which 

it  is  conducted? — Perfectly. 

7303.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  it  ? — 
Not  in  the  way  of  educational  improvement.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
things  which  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  us.  One  of  these  is  to  have 
an  easy  way  of  obtaining  feuing  powers,  for  instance.  On  due  inquiry 
made,  power  might  be  given  to  somebody  to  give  us  feuing  powers.  I 
have  also  heard  it  said  that  if  we  sold  the  lands  and  invested  the  money  in 
the  ordinary  way,  mstead  of  getting  £2500  a  year,  we  would  get  £4000 
a  year.  But  I  question  very  much  the  prudence  of  changmg  such  an 
investment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  course  of  tune  the  money  might 
disappear,  while  the  land  would  not. 

7304.  Mr.  Parker.— You  would  approve  of  the  trustees  being  em- 
powered to  feu  land,  subject  to  the  Sheriff,  for  instance,  approvmg  of  it  ?^ 
—Yes. 

7305.  As  is  done  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates? — Yes;  if  we  had 
power  to  do  that,  it  would  be  a  convenience. 

7306.  Would  you  also  desire  to  have  the  power,  though  you  might  not 
use  it,  of  selling  or  exchanging  land,  with  the  game  approval  ? — With  the 
same  approval,  I  would  most  certainly.  I  think  that  would  be  a  thorough 
check.    At  present  we  have  none  of  the  powers  of  entail  proprietors. 

7307.  And  you  would  wish  to  have  at  least  as  much  power  as  entail 
proprietors  have,  or  are  likely  to  have  ? — I  think,  under  certain  super- 
vision, we  might  have  all  these  powers. 

7308.  The  number  of  applications  for  the  vacancies  is  something  like 
double  the  number  of  the  vacancies  ? — At  least  double. 

7309.  Do  you  think  the  seeking  after  such  vacancies  has  any  tendency 
to  cause  a  feeling  of  dependence  in  the  parents? — I  have  known  of  this 
objection  to  it,  that  children  have  occasionally  been  kept  from  school  in 
the  prospect  of  a  vacancy  at  Philp's.  I  have  had  cases  of  that  sort 
reported  to  me,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  for  a  vacancy  in 
Philp's,  the  child  was  going  without  education. 

7310.  If  a  child  were  going  to  another  school,  would  the  trustees  take  it 
as  proof  that  its  friends  could  afford  to  pay  for  it? — Yes;  we  have  a 
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wnnam    small  feeder  of  a  chanty  in  Kirkcaldy,  namely  Thomson's  trust,  and  we 
Spears,    f^^  ^  good  many  scholars  from  it.    They  get  a  certain  kind  of  education 
Esq.      there  and  come  to  our  school ;  but  the  two  have  no  connection 

ducement       ^^^^  ^  ^"^^^^^e  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  clothing  is  an  in- 

PT^-f  *'  P^'"''*     ^  "'"^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  "^ot  this  year  get  admission 

to  rhilps  school  must  give  up  finally  his  chance  of  it  or  keep  the  child 
from  other  schools  ?-No.  Supposing  a  parent  were  sending  a  child  to  a 
school  in  the  meantime,  being  able  to  support  it  there,  that  would  be  prima 
fiwie  evidence  that  he  could  do  it,  but  that  would  not  preclude  inquirv 
We  might  ascertain  that  it  was  done  with  great  effort,  and  under  ereat 
difficulties.  ^ 

7313.  And  in  such  cases  you  would  admit  them  ?— Certainly.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  being  at  another  school  would  not  preclude  inquiry. 

7314.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  neighbours  that  the  children  who 
go  to  your  schools  are  marked  as  being  of  a  more  destitute  class  '—I 
thmk  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  see  them  going  about,  that 
any  feeling  of  that  kind  is  taken  away. 

7315.  Do  they  associate  freely  with  other  children? — Perfectly. 

7316.  If  any  children  attending  your  schools  were  very  irregular  in 
their  attendance,  would  they  be  turned  away?— The  teacher  would 
probably  send  for  the  parent,  and  ascertain  what  the  cause  was ;  and  in 
the  event  of  its  turning  out  that  it  arose  from  some  improper  cause,  and 
that  there  were  repeated  absences,  the  teacher  would  make  a  report  to  the 
governors  or  managers,  and  very  hkely  the  governors  or  managers  would 
dismiss  the  child  at  once. 

7317.  Could  we  have  from  your  schools  the  annual  register  of  atten- 
dance ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7318.  The  Chairman. — We  have  the  maximum  and  minimum? — Yes 
of  those  on  the  roll  during  the  year ;  but  I  can  easily  send  the  roU  of 
attendance.    The  accounts  are  all  pubUshed  in  the  local  newspapers. 

7319.  Are  they  annually  published  ? — Yes. 

7320.  The  amount  of  clothing  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  during  the  year  ? — Yes. 

7321.  Is  there  any  rule  by  which  they  may  forfeit  that  advantage  if 
they  do  not  give  j^roper  attendance  ?— We  passed  a  bye-law,  but  we  are 
not  very  sure  whether  it  is  legal  or  not.  Our  idea  is,  that  the  moment  we 
give  the  child  the  clothes,  they  become  the  child's  property,  having  passed 
from  the  governors  to  the  child. 

7322.  But  can  you  not  refuse  it  in  cases  where  the  attendance  has  been 
very  defective  ?— The  moment  a  child  enters  school  he  is  entitled  to  the 
clothes  by  the  will. 

7323.  Mr.  Farker. — He  comes  in  a  uniform  suit  ? — Yes. 

7324.  The  children  all  wear  the  same  clothes? — Yes,  for  one  year. 
But  they  are  always  changing.  We  never  have  the  same  clothing  two 
years.  We  were  once  troubled  by  some  children  pawning  their  clothes, 
but  we  did  not  try  the  case  with  the  pawnbrokers.  We  got  the  clothes 
back  without  trouble. 

7325.  It  was  part  of  the  trust  deed  that  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  good  conduct  and  proficiency,  should  receive  a  larger  sum  on 
leaving  school  than  the  others.    Is  any  effect  given  to  that  ? — None. 

7326.  Are  prizes  given ?— Regularly  in  Kirkcaldy;  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  is  so  in  all  the  districts. 

7327.  No  part  of  the  funds  is  expended  in  sending  a  promising  boy  to 
pursue  his  education  elsewhere  ? — ^No. 
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7328.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beyoud  the  language  of  the  trust  to  William 
give  a  small  bursary  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  and  proficiency? — We  s'^ears 
are  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    We  have  tried  to  con-      Esq.  ' 
strue  that  as  Hberally  as  we  can,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  trust.   

7329.  But  the  trust  does  not  say  '  nothing  else'  ? — No,  there  is  nothing 
prohibitory  in  it. 

7330.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  main  purposes ;  but 
would  you  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the  trust  to  give 
some  assistance  to  a  boy  who  had  shown  good  conduct  and  proficiency  ? — 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  du-ections  in  the  trust 
deed.  We  are  bound  to  expend  the  money  in  the  particular  districts. 
The  deed  says,  '  I  appoint  three-eighth  parts  or  shares  of  the  said  free 
yearly  income  or  interest  to  be  laid  out  and  expended  yearly  in  educating 
150  children,  of  the  above  description,  in  the  town  of  Dunnikier;'  and 
so  on. 

7331.  But  it  goes  on  to  say  that  on  leaving  school  the  governors  or 
managers  shall  pay  the  children,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  for  their 
behoof,  a  sum  between  £2  and  £5.  It  is  limited  to  £5  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
for  a  particular  purpose, — ^to  give  them  a  start  in  life. 

7332.  But  would  not  that  include  education? — No;  I  infer  that  it 
means  giving  a  boy  tools  to  work  with,  or  a  Sunday  suit  to  go  to 
church  in. 

7333.  Would  not  a  year's  extra  education  meet  that  view  ? — I  can 
scarcely  say  that  a  young  man  going  to  the  college  is  beginning  the  world. 

7334.  But  he  is  being  enabled  to  begin  the  world  ? — But  it  is  in  order  to 
begin  the  world.  Probably  that  construction  might  be  put  upon  it,  but 
practically  it  is  not. 

7335.  Have  the  trustees  held  any  meeting  to  consider  what  effect  the 
new  Education  Act  may  have  ? — No ;  but  I  have  heard  them  speaking 
about  it  in  a  general  way. 

7336.  Do  you  think  that  would  bear  at  all  on  the  construction  of  these 
words,  '  care  being  taken  that  none  who  are  in  circumstances  to  enable 
them  to  procure  education  for  their  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit '  ? — In  reading  the  Education  Act  in  connection  with  our  Act,  I 
almost  incHned  to  think  that  none  are  entitled  to  be  educated  at  our , 
school  unless  those  who  are  certified  by  the  Education  Board  to  be  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  must  be  supported  educationally  by  the  parochial 
board.    I  think  that  is  the  strict  interpretation. 

7337.  Of  course  the  trustees  might  differ  from  the  School  Board  ? — 
But  if  a  school  board  established  under  Act  of  Parliament  found  that  a 
child  had  not  the  means  of  education  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  its 
parents,  and  directed  the  parochial  board  to  provide  means,  I  suspect  the 
parochial  board  authorities  would  simply  hand  it  over  to  Philp's  trust, 
and  I  don't  see  how  they  could  avoid  it. 

7337.  *  Under  the  new  Act  you  think  they  would  be  bound  to  take  all 
the  children  whom  the  School  Board  reported? — I  think  so.  At  this 
moment  a  good  many  paupers'  children  are  at  these  schools.  They  have 
been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  poor-law  authorities,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  them  put  into  these  schools.  I  know  that  of  ray  own 
knowledge. 

7338.  And  in  none  of  the  districts  have  they  paid  any  fees  for  the 
children  so  admitted? — ^None.  There  are  no  fees  paid  in  a  Philp  school,  ex- 
cept in  Kinghom  school,  and  that  is  only  a  privilege  given  to  the  teacher. 

7339.  That  arises  from  Kinghorn  school  having  accommodation  for 
more  children  ? — Yes. 
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Sr  ,  liappened  that  there  was  spare  accommodation  in  the 

Spears,  schools,  they  might  have  been  admitted  also  ?— Yes.    There  are 

Esq.  two  schools  m  Kiughorn,— the  school  ia  which  the  Philp  children  are 
taught,  and  a  Free  Chm-ch  school.  I  think  the  Philp  school  is  looked 
on  jery  much  in  the  light  of  an  Established  Church  school. 

7341.  It  might  of  course  be  argued  that  all  parents  are  now  in  circum- 
stances to  procure  education  by  applying  to  the  School  Board.  Do  you 
think  that  construction  could  be  put  upon  it? — I  don't  think  it. 

7342.  Pubhc  feeling  would  be  against  it  ?— Yes ;  and  the  children 
attendmg  Philp's  school  have  an  advantage  that  no  pauper's  child  sent 
by  the  Board  to  the  school  would  have.  They  get  the  clothing.  I  think 
the  Education  Act  may  have  the  effect  of  di-iving  more  children  to  our 
schools. 

7343.  The  Chairman.~N ot  more  than  you  at  present  receive  ? — If  we 
have  room,  very  hkely  we  will  get  more ;  and  a  parent  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  his  child  has  a  claim  on  the  trust  for  admission.  There  is  also 
the  inducement  of  the  clothes  over  and  above. 

7344.  Mr.  Parker.— Do  you  suppose  there  are  many  children  in  these 
districts  who  ought  to  be  at  school  and  are  not  ?— I  forget  what  the  re- 
turn is  in  Kii'kcaldy,  but  I  can  send  it.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is  in  Kingr- 
horu,  because  I  have  no  connection  with  the  School  Board  there,  nor  in 
Pathhead. 

7345.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  proportion  in  which  the  schools  share 
in  the  funds  represent  the  proportion  of  poverty  in  each  district?— I 
think  so.  Pathhead  district,  when  the  testator  made  his  will,  was  a 
place  very  much  for  handloom  weavers. 

7346.  No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  population 
and  wealth  of  the  different  towns  since  the  trust  was  estabhshed  ?— Yes, 
a  very  great  change. 

7347.  But  I  mean  in  the  proportion  between  one  and  another? — 
Pathhead  has  risen  enormously  of  late  years. 

7348.  But  it  does  not  receive  a  larger  proportion  in  consequence  ?  

No.  There  should  be  less  poverty  in  Pathhead  than  there  was  many 
years  ago.    It  is  now  a  very  large  manufacturing  place. 

7349.  The  management  is  ahnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  Kirkcaldy  ? — The  governing  body. 

7350.  They  appoint  local  managers  ? — The  local  managers  are  either 
selected  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  out  of  congregations,  or  they  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  a  certain  value. 

7351.  How  are  the  local  managers  appointed? — In  Kirkcaldy  the 
governors  are  the  local  managers.  In  the  Pathhead  district  the  managers 
are  six  inhabitants  of  Duunikier,  and  four  inhabitants  of  Sinclairtown 
and  Hawklymuir.    They  are  elected  once  in  the  two  years. 

7352.  Elected  by  whom  ? — By  proprietors  or  tenants  of  houses  of  £7 
and  upwards  in  Dunnikier,  and  £5  and  upwards  in  Sinclairtown  and 
Hawklymuir. 

7353.  And  in  each  of  the  towns  similar  local  managers  are  appointed 
under  the  directions  of  the  bequest  ?— They  are  all  appointed  under  the 
directions  in  the  original  settlement. 

7354.  These  local  managers  have  the  selection  of  the  children  to  be 
admitted  ? — They  have.  They  have  the  whole  control  of  the  funds,  and 
practically  of  the  appointment  of  the  teachers.  Tlie  only  thing  is,  that 
the  governors  can  supervise  the  proceedings,  find  fault  with  them,  and 
appeal  to  the  Sheriff  in  the  event  of  anything  going  wrong.  "We  appoint 
the  teacherS}  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers  of  the  sewing  school  and 
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the  Sunday  school ;  but  the  managers  have  a  control  over  us  in  that,  for  wnimm 
they  fix  the  salaries.  „  .       110  Spears, 

7355.  There  are  no  female  teachers  except  for  the  sewmg  schools  ?— 

"^^35 6  Do  the  teachers  in  the  sewing  school  teach  reading  ?— Nothing 
but  readino-  We  commenced  it  in  Kirkcaldy  the  other  day,  but  it  is  a 
mere  trial."  We  got  one  of  the  sewing  teachers  to  commence  with  some 
of  the  children  in  order  to  reheve  the  head  teacher.  ,  ,    ,     .  , 

7357.  Do  the  teachers  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees  ! 
 Ye'' 

7358.  Mr.  ParJcer.—ls  it  expected  that  in  any  one  of  these  districts  new 
schools  will  have  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  trust  ?— No,  I  don't 
think  so.  In  Ku-kcaldy  we  have  a  large  burgh  school ;  but  in  addition 
the  School  Board  are  going  to  build  a  very  large  school  for  the  east  part 
of  the  district,— the  district  apphcable  to  Kirkcaldy  under  this  will.  In 
Abbotshall,  the  School  Board  are  also  going  to  build  a  very  large  schoo  ; 
but  the  Board  are  taking  into  account  the  accommodation  m  the  Philp 

73°59.  These  new  schools  will  be  built  by  the  School  Boards  out  of  the 

7360.  Is  the  rate  expected  to  be  heavy?— It  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  excessively  heavy. 

7361.  Has  it  been  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  any  of  the  Philp  schools? 
—It  has  been  several  tunes  intended  to  enlarge  the  Kirkcaldy  school,  and 
at  this  moment  it  is  quite  full.  We  could  not  take  any  more  chilcken 
with  comfort  to  the  teachers.  In  Pathhead  once  or  twice  they  have 
spoken  of  building  a  side-school  in  Sinclaii-town  or  Hawklymuir,  but  that 
has  not  been  can-ied  into  effect.  At  Linktown  the  school  seems  to  be 
perfectly  suitable. 

7362.  If  the  buildings  were  larger,  would  you  be  able  to  fill  them  with 
children  admitted  gratuitously  ?— I  don't  think  so  ;  not  if  we  were  very 
strict  in  seeing  that  they  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

7363.  If  your  funds  were  less,  might  you  not  cut  down  some  of  the 
present  numbers  without  leaving  the  children  uneducated  ? — Of  course  we 
would  duninish  the  number  of  children  who  get  education  at  the  institu- 
tion, but  we  try  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  them  up  at  a  regular  stated 
number.  If  in  consequence  of  the  income  being  lower  we  find  the  funds 
of  the  year  smaller,  we  just  cut  down  the  numbers. 

7364.  Then  you  are  guided  chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  funds?— Ex- 
actly. We  try  to  exhaust,  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  the  revenue  of 
the  year  within  the  year,  keeping  perhaps  £150  in  hand. 

7365.  You  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parhament  to  lay  out  30s.  in  clothes 
for  the  scholars  ? — Yes. 

7366.  You  could  not  legally  admit  a  scholar  without  doing  that? — I 

beUeve  not. 

7367.  Was  that  so  under  the  trust?— Yes,  the  30s.  is  fixed  by  the 
testator  himself. 

7368.  You  say  the  teachers  are  very  efficient,  and  are  recognised  as 
such  by  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

7369.  In  some  cases  probably  even  more  so  than  those  of  other  schools  ? 
— In  Pathhead  there  has  been  a  feehng  that  a  number  of  children  would 
be  sent  to  the  Pathhead  school  in  preference  to  subscription  schools, 
if  we  could  admit  them  ;  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondence. 

7370.  If  you  had  spare  accommodation  for  more  than  the  children  gra- 
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wniiam    tuitously  admitted  do  you  see  any  objection  to  admitting  a  certain  num- 
Spears,     "^^r  who  pay  fees  ?— I  think  we  would  ahiiost  be  bound  to  do  it 
^      A  ^u^^  Kinghorn  ?— But  that  is  a  very  special  case  We 

^nt  admit  them  in  one  sense.  We  aUow  the  teacher  to  take  them  in 
W  e  have  no  supervision  of  them. 

7372.  You  simply  allow  the  teacher  to  use  the  spare  room  for  children 
who  pay  him  fees  ?— Yes,  and  we  pay  no  rent  for  that  school.  It  is  a 
pecuhar  school  altogether.  The  management  has  got  into  disorganiza- 
tion :  so  much  so,  that  there  is  a  special  inquiry  going  on  about  it  iaat 
now  by  the  Education  Board.  ^  o    &  j  at 

7373.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  well  to  mix  the  paying  children 
with  the  gratuitously-educated  children?— I  don't  see  any  objection  to 
that.  With  no  marked  dress,  I  don't  see  very  well  what  difference  it  would 
make.  The  children  attending  these  schools  are  kept  as  cleanly  as  the 
children  attending  the  better  class  schools.    We  enforce  that  rigidly 

7374.  They  could  not  be  objected  to  as  an  ill-conditioned  class  of 
children?— I  don't  think  it.  The  difference  between  a  man  having  12s  a 
week  and  a  man  having  16s.  a  week  is  not  so  very  much  in  the  social 
scale  as  to  make  a  marked  difference  upon  the  children. 

7375.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  at  present  is  87  to  52.    Is  that 
accidental?— Merely  accidental.    We  generally  try  to  make  them  equal 
but  we  find  more  appHcations  for  boys  than  for  girls.  ' 

7376.  As  regards  secondary  instruction,  do  you  think  it  is  positively 
excluded  by  the  present  trust  ?— We  act  upon  that.  We  get  as  good 
teachers  as  we  can  for  the  primary  branches,  and  they  go  a  little  further 
than  that. 

7377.  Is  music  taught? — Yes  ;  in  all  the  schools. 

7378.  Instrumental  music  ? — No. 

7379.  Would  the  trustees  be  incHned  to  do  something  more  now  for 
secondary  instruction,  as  elementary  instruction  is  so  well  provided  for  ? 
— Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty ;  but  I  should  say  the 
governors  as  a  body  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  do  what  they  could 
to  promote  education  of  a  higher  class  in  Kirkcaldy.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  think  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Ku'kcaldy ;  and  that  is 
technical  education.  We  have  some  large  engineering  firms  and  manu- 
facturing firms,  and  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  have  at 
least  evening  schools  for  the  young  men. 

7380.  Is  any  instruction  of  that  kind  procurable  ? — In  Kh'kcaldy  we 
have  a  Government  teacher  occasionally  coming  from  Leith.  He  comes 
on  his  own  account,  and  teaches  in  the  burgh  school ;  but  we  have  no 
other  technical  education  in  the  district. 

7381.  If  anything  of  the  kind  were  attempted,  I  sujipose  you  would 
require  fees  to  supplement  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  or  how  would  you 
apply  the  fund  ? — If  we  had  power  under  the  deed  to  supplement  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  we  could  probably,  with  the  aid  of  the  Education 
Board,  or  private  individuals  in  the  town,  induce  a  qualified  person  to 
come  to  Kirkcaldy  and  establish  himself  as  a  technical  teacher. 

7382.  If  the  trust  deed  were  meddled  with  at  all,  you  think  that  would 
be  a  desirable  power  to  give  ? — I  think  so,  with  the  class  of  children 
we  have  to  deal  with.  I  don't  know  anything  that  would  do  more 
good. 

7383.  I  suppose  especially  for  children  who  showed  a  special  turn  for 
such  studies? — Yes. 

7384.  And  probably  it  would  bring  in  a  great  many  paying  students, 
if  once  established  ? — I  don't  think  that  the  technical  education  class  in 
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Kirkcaldy  has  been  a  great  success.  I  don't  think  many  evening  pupils  William 
attend  ;  but  we  have  no  teaching  during  the  day,  only  in  the  evening. 

7385.  If  such  evening  classes  were  estabUshed,  I  suppose  with  the  Esq^' 

technical  instruction  might  be  combined  some  other  ? — I  suspect  if  you   

get  a  boy,  coming  from  his  work  at  six  o'clock,  there  is  very  little  time  to 

give  him  anything  but  what  he  really  requires ;  and  perhaps  an  hour  in 
the  evening  is  the  very  most  he  could  attend. 

7386.  Is  there  any  feeling  against  Government  inspection  of  the  Philp 
schools  ? — No.    I  think  the  trustees  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

7387.  They  have  never  applied  for  a  grant? — No.  I  don't  exactly 
understand  on  what  principle  we  would  not  get  it,  but  it  has  been  often 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  we  could  not  get. 

7388.  3Ir.  Parker. — It  would  be  on  the  principle  that  you  have  no 
children  paymg  fees? — I  suppose  it  is  something  of  that  kind,  but  we 
know  Tee  cannot  get  it.  The  schools  are  open  to  any  one,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  anybody  who  chooses  to  come  and  look  at  them. 

7389.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  enlarge  your  buildmg  sufficiently 
to  take  in  children  who  pay  fees,  and  then  claiming  the  Government  grant 
in  respect  of  those  children  ? — I  see  no  possible  objection  to  that,  except 
perhaps  taking  away  the  distinctive  features  of  the  trust  as  a  memorial  of 
the  testator.    To  a  certam  extent  that  might  be  urged. 

7390.  The  testator  had  a  less  definite  intention  than  many  testators, 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  building  ? — His  first  idea  was,  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  at  the  different  schools  in  the  district.  The 
erection  of  separate  buildings  was  merely  failing  that. 

7391.  Then  at  that  time  he  showed  no  special  wish  that  there  should 
be  a  distinct  establishment  ? — I  don't  think  it. 

7392.  He  looked  more  to  the  jiractical  results? — I  think  so. 

7393.  And  you  have  already,  under  the  Act  of  ParUament,  building 
powers  ? — We  have. 

7394.  Do  you  consider  that  these  powers  would  be  strictly  limited  to 
building  for  children  who  attend  gratuitously  ? — I  am  not  very  sure. 
The  primary  object  of  the  grant  is  certainly  to  educate  the  children  who 
cannot  educate  themselves ;  and  so  long  as  you  do  so,  I  think  you  are 
really  fulfilling  the  leading  feature  of  the  trust.  I  don't  think  you  would 
be  entitled  to  build  schools  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  children  who 
could  pay  fees. 

7395.  You  might,  might  you  not,  under  your  present  powers,  adopt  a 
different  pohcy,  and  send  the  children  to  a  parish  or  other  public  school  ? 
— I  think  so.  If  we  have  too  many  children  attending  our  schools,  and 
too  many  apphcants,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  send  them  out- 
side, and  pay  their  fees. 

7396.  Would  it  be  within  the  powers  of  the  trust,  under  the  Act,  to 
transfer  the  buildings  to  the  School  Board  ? — No.  I  forget  the  exact 
words  of  the  Act,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  we  have  no  such  power.  At  all 
events,  if  we  have  the  power,  it  is  not  compulsory. 

7397.  If  the  trustees  acquired  power  to  transfer  their  schools  to  the 
School  Board,  and  to  pay  the  fees  of  children  attending  them,  it  would 
largely  increase  their  available  funds? — We  would  realize  the  school 
l)uildmg8. 

7398.  They  would  just  hand  them  over  gratuitously  to  the  School 
Board  ? — I  don't  see  what  great  benefit  that  would  be  to  any  one.  It 
would  simply  be  mixing  up  the  children  in  the  different  schools. 

7399.  It  would  of  course  throw  the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  buildings 
and  paying  the  teacher  mainly  on  the  School  Board,  and  leave  on  the 
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Wijliftm    truatoes  tlio  biu-deu  of  tho  fees  ?— But  School  Boards  wiW  take  good  care 
Spews,     "''^  ^'■^      ^'^^^^         would  not  get  any  advantage  there. 
Esq.         7400.  The  School  Board  would  be  collecting  fees  from  other  children, 
—      which  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the  teacher ;  they  would  also 
get  fees  from  your  children,  and  they  would  got  aids  from  the  Governmeut 
grant  ? — Yes,  indirectly  they  would  get  a  benefit  by  the  Government 
grant.    Both  parties  would  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

7401.  In  fact,  your  district  would  then  be  getting  more  from  tho 
imperial  revenue '? — It  would. 

7402.  27ie  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make? — There 
is  one  thing  which  I  omitted  to  mention.  It  has  been  several  times  stated 
at  our  board  meetings  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  a 
cooking  and  washing  department  connected  with  the  schools.  We  don't 
conceive  that  we  have  power  under  the  deed  to  do  so,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  au  advantage  to  the  girls  attending  the  schools  that  they  should 
be  taught  thoroughly  coolciug  and  washing. 

7403.  You  would  Umit  the  expenditure  of  the  trust  in  other  respects 
in  order  to  provide  for  that  ? — Yes :  that  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard 
mentioned. 

7404.  Mr.  Parker. — Have  the  districts  generally  full  confidence  in  the 
present  administration  ? — I  think  so,  as  a  whole. 

7405.  There  is  no  pubhc  complaint? — No.  Occasionally  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  we  admitted  children  we  should  not  admit,  in  consequence 
of  the  parents  being  able  to  provide  for  them;  but  that  is  only  occa- 
sionally. 

7406.  But  there  is  no  organized  movement  for  a  change  of  manage- 
ment ? — Not  the  least.  They  are  worked  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  as 
much  good  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do. 

7407.  And  several  of  the  trustees  are  now  members  of  the  School 
Board  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Kirkcaldy  School  Board,  and  we  have 
four  governors  members  of  that  Board. 

7408.  And  of  the  remaining  trustees  a  good  many  are  popularly 
elected?— The  bulk  of  them.  They  have  all  a  popular  element  in  the 
election. 

7409.  Has  there  been  any  move  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  be  included  in  the  purposes  of  the  trust  ? — None. 

7410.  If,  as  you  suggested,  the  only  childi-en  received  were  those 
reported  by  the  School  Board  to  be  destitute,  would  that  not  leave 
vacancies  for  the  children  from  the  surrounding  districts? — It  would. 
The  Act  of  Parhament  says :  '  Or,  if  the  number  of  children  within  the 
town  and  parish  of  Kirkcaldy,  or  districts  respectively,  be  not  sufficient 
to  exhaust  such  surplus,  shall  admit  children  of  the  same  class  from  auy 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  or  places,  and  snch  additional  children  shall 
have  the  same  privileges  in  every  respect  as  the  original  members  within 
the  said  town  and  parish  or  district.' 


William  West  Watson,  Esq.,  examined. 

WiiUam       7411,  ;77jg  Chamnan.—Yo\i  are  city  chamberlain  of  Glasgow?— Yes. 

Watson,  7412.  Ex  officio  have  you  cognizance  of  all  the  mortifications  under 
Esq.  the  management  of  the  corporation? — Of  all  that  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation.  But  I  ought  to  explain  that  there  is  a  number 
of  very  important  trusts  which  have  a  mixed  patronage.  Many  of  these 
are  testamentary  bequests ;  and  trustees  having  been  left,  the  agent  or 
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lawyer  employed  has  retaiued  the  office  of  manager  of  the  funds,  ajid  William 
they  don't  come  through  my  hands  at  all.  Watson 

7413.  Not  the  accounts  ? — Not  the  money.  Esq?"' 

7414.  None  of  them? — All  the  small  ones  do  ;  but  the  large  ones  are 
retamed  by  these  parties. 

7415.  As  to  those  where  there  is  a  mixed  trust,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  corporation  and  ministers  of  the  city  churches,  do  the  accounts  of 
these  come  under  your  cognizance  ? — Very  few  of  them  indeed. 

7416.  Is  the  printed  hst  which  we  have  got  a  complete  list? — I  have 
to  give  in  an  addendum.  Tating  the  printed  list,  the  iirst  is  Alexander's 
charity.  That  does  not  pass  through  my  hands  at  all,  and  I  have  no 
control  over  it. 

7417.  What  part  does  the  corporation  take  in  the  management  of  it  ? 
— They  take  no  part,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Lord  Provost  or  baihes  may 
be  called  to  a  meeting  :  and  these  meetings  are  held  in  the  testamentary 
trustees'  office.  This  does  not  come  under  my  observation  at  all ;  but  I 
may  add  that  the  charity  is  well  spoken  of. 

7418.  The  trust  is  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  bailies,  the 
ministers  of  certain  parishes,  and  Mr.  Alexander's  testamentary  trustees. 
The  Lord  Provost  and  bailies  are  summoned  to  the  meetings  individually? 
— Simply ;  and  as  the  trust  is  a  comparatively  recent  matter,  a  number 
of  the  testamentary  trustees  are  still  ahve. 

7419.  Are  they  individuals  named  under  the  trust? — Yes. 

7420.  Was  there  any  provision  to  maintain  the  trust? — I  cannot  say. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  have  a  right  to  substitute  other  trustees  for  any 
who  may  have  died. 

7421.  But  you  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  provision  for  filling  up 
vacancies  among  the  testamentary  trustees  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  there  is,  It  is  a  very  important  trust, — £50,000  of 
capital. 

7422.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  it  ? — None 
whatever. 

7423.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  know  whether  the  ministers  take  an  active 
part  in  it  ?— I  believe  they  do. 

7424.  The  Chamnan, — What  is  the  next  on  the  list? — Anderson's 
school.  It  is  not  yet  in  operation.  The  annual  income  is  about  £100, 
and  the  expenditure  is  only  £35, — chiefly  in  repairs. 

7425.  Is  the  school  not  in  operation? — No.    The  last  legatee  died 
recently. 

7426.  Are  the  funds  accumulating? — It  consists  of  some  little  house 
property.  The  rental  is  the  produce.  No.  3  on  the  Hst,— Baxter's 
bequest, — I  cannot  trace,  but  I  shall  make  further  inquiiy  about  it. 
No.  4, — Bell's  bequest, — is  a  capital  sum  of  £9000  ;  the  annual  income  is 
£354,  5s.  6d.,  which  is  paid  over  to  the  session-clerk,  who  distributes  it 
among  the  ten  Established  Churches  under  the  control  of  the  corporation. 

7427.  Are  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation? — Yes  ;  and  the 
produce  is  paid  to  the  session-clerk,  who  distributes  it  among  the  ten 
kii'k-session  schools. 

7428.  Mr.  Parker. — In  equal  portions? — In  equal  portions,— a  tenth 
to  each,  I  believe  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  teaching  on  any  particular 
system.    It  is  the  parochial  school  of  the  parish, 

7429.  And  the  Town  Council  take  no  further  steps  to  see  how  it  is 
done?— No.  My  clerk  makes  up  the  interest  for  the  half-year,  and 
haods  it  to  the  session-clerk.  The  Council  have  no  control  over  the 
teaching. 
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William  7430.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
Watson     iiiterfere  ? — No,  they  never  have  done  so. 

Esq.  '       7431.  Mr.  Parker. — And  they  leave  the  local  managers  responsible  for 

  its  being  applied  as  the  donor  intended? — Yes. 

7432.  The  Chairman. — You  receive  no  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools? — None.    It  is  about  £35  to  each  of  them. 

7433.  You  have  not  the  terms  of  the  bequest  under  which  the  sum  was 
left  ?— I  have  not. 

7434.  Nor  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Town  Council  originally,  when 
they  decided  on  the  distribution  ? — I  have  here  a  printed  book  containing 
the  history  of  all  those  that  I  have  to  do  with. 

7435.  Beyond  transmitting  this  sum  annually  to  the  different  kirk- 
sessions,  the  corporation  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fund? — None. 

7436.  Mr.  Parker. — No  doubt  when  they  first  began  to  pay  it  to  the 
kirk-sessions,  they  exi^lained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  trust  ? — I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  that.  Many  of  these  trusts  have  deviated  from  their 
original  foundations,  having  been  found  impracticable.  For  many  years 
they  have  adopted  the  best  system  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  donors 
so  far  as  practicable. 

7437.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  fee  charged  by  the  town-clerk? 
— No.    It  does  not  pass  through  the  corporation. 

7438.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  on  education  in  Glasgow  that  a  fee  of 
20  guineas  used  to  be  deducted  by  the  town-clerk.  You  don't  know 
whether  any  such  deduction  takes  place  now  ? — I  don't  think  it  does.  He 
does  not  get  the  money.    It  is  paid  to  the  kh-k-sessions. 

7439.  The  corporation  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  which  are  supplied  with  this  money  ? — None. 

7440.  And  they  receive  no  reports  from  them  ? — No. 

7441.  What  is  the  next? — Blair's  bequest.  It  is  managed  by  Hill, 
Davidson,  and  Hoggan. 

7442.  Do  they  not  act  for  the  corporation  ? — In  no  way.  They  are 
the  factors  for  the  original  trust.  The  money  does  not  pass  through  the 
corporation's  hands.  The  next  is  Buchanan's.  That  does  not  pass 
through  my  hands  either.  The  governor  and  head  master  is  the  Reverend 
WiUiam  Leggatt.    It  is  connected  with  Alexander's  charity. 

7443.  Mr.  Parker. — How  is  it  connected  with  it? — It  is  the  same 
estate  divided  into  different  departments. 

7444.  And  Mr.  Leggatt  is  both  governor  and  head  master?  — 
Both. 

7445.  Do  you  know  whether  the  accounts  are  audited? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that  point.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Alexander  in  his  Ufe- 
time  left  Alexander's  charity,  and  that  his  widow  arranged  the  one  I  am 
now  referring  to. 

744G.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  corporation,  as  trustees  of  this  insti- 
tution, receive  no  accounts  connected  with  it? — I  believe  accounts  are 
pubhshed,  but  they  have  not  passed  through  my  hands  at  all. 

7447.  Then  the  corporation  in  this  matter  don't  act  collectively,  but 
individually? — Individually  only.  It  is  the  Lord  Provost  and  three 
members  only,  and  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  remainder. 

7448.  How  are  these  three  members  selected  ? — They  were  named  in 
the  deed,  as  senior,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

7449.  When  one  of  them  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Town  Council, 
how  is  his  place  suppUed? — It  is  filled  up  at  next  election.  It  is  a 
committee  of  the  Town  Council,  and  the  Lord  Provost  suggests  the  name 
of  the  committee  he  wishes  to  be  put  upon  it. 
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7450.  Do  these  members  report  anything  to  the  Town  Council  about  William 
it?-Theydonot. 

7451.  Mr.  Sellar.— The  income  is  £3000,  and  the  expenditure  £2899.      Esq.  ' 

Do  yon  know  what  becomes  of  the  balance  of  £100  ? — No.    It  does  not   

pass  through  my  hands  in  any  way. 

7452.  How  could  we  get  at  it? — By  applying  to  Mr.  Leggatt.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  Alexander's  charity  is  managed  by  Mr. 
Peter  White,  20  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  as  treasurer  and  secretary. 

7453.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Leggatt  was  appointed 
governor  and  head  master  by  the  trustees  or  in  the  will  ? — He  was  elected 
by  the  trustees.  The  next  on  the  list,  the  Gardener's  Free  school,  is 
managed  by  Mr.  William  Finlay,  teacher,  13  Bahnanno  Street,  Glasgow. 
It  does  not  pass  through  my  hands  in  any  shape.  Gorbals  Youths' 
school  is  managed  through  Hutcheson's  Hospital. 

7454.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
that? — ^None  whatever.  It  is  a  part  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Hill,  already  mentioned,  is  the  secretary.  The  next  on  the  list, — the 
High  School, — has  been  taken  over  by  the  School  Board.  There  is  no 
report  made  to  the  Town  Council  regarding  any  of  these  charities. 

7455.  Mr.  Sellar. — And  as  a  rule  there  is  no  public  vidimus  of  the 
accounts  of  these  different  institutions  ? — No. 

7456.  There  is  no  management  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  there  are  no 
accounts  as  a  whole  ? — ^No. 

7457.  And  no  management  by  the  Council? — No  control  by  the  Council. 

7458.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  the  fund  of  the  High  School  derived  from  the 
Common  Good? — No.  It  was  built  by  the  corporation.  They  built  it, 
and  the  fees  go  to  the  teachers. 

7459.  Then  there  is  no  annual  income  belonging  to  the  school  ? — Quite 
the  reverse.  There  is  £400  or  500  of  a  deficiency  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  that  school. 

7460.  In  handing  it  over  to  the  School  Board,  how  will  that  stand  ? — 
They  wish  to  take  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  to  cause 
the  corporation  to  pay  that  deficiency  to  the  School  Board ;  but  the 
school  stands  in  the  books  as  of  no  value. 

7461.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  there  no  contribution  from  the  Common  Good? 
— Yes,  the  deficiency  I  have  named,  about  £400  or  £500  a  year.  There 
is  no  revenue  to  the  city  derived  from  the  High  School. 

7462.  The  payment  has  been  from  the  Common  Good? — Yes,  and  so 
was  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Wood's  School, 
Calton,  which  is  managed  by  the  Reverend  John  Murray,  minister  of  the 
parish. 

7463.  Mr.  Parker. — Does  the  income  pass  through  your  hands? — Yes. 

7464.  How  is  it  that,  with  £1300  of  endowment,  the  income  is  only 
£22  ?— That  is  rental. 

7465.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  Reverend  John  Murray  one  of  the 
trustees  ? — Yes, — the  minister  of  Calton. 

7466.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
spent? — No. 

7467.  Who  is  it  paid  over  to  ? — Mr.  Murray. 

7468.  The  next  is  the  Logan  and  Johnston  school  ? — That  is  managed 
by  Moncrieff,  Paterson,  Forbes,  and  Barr. 

7469.  Mr.  Parker. — Can  you  give  the  reason  why  it  is  not  yet  in 
operation? — I  have  no  doubt  they  are  just  realizing  the  funds.  There 
were  two  parties,  and  the  second  had  to  die  before  it  came  into  operation. 

7470.  The  Chairman. — The  next  on  the  Ust  is  Macfarlane's  school  ? — I 
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wilHam  ctinnot  trace  that  school,  I  don't  know  how  it  got  into  the  hst,  but  I  am 
WatTon    Difi-^^iiig  inquiries  about  it, 

Esq.  '       7471.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  this  matter  for  some  time? 

  — Only  within  the  last  month. 

7472.  But  you  have  failed  to  get  any  information  with  reference  to  this 
school  ? — Entirely. 

7473.  Have  you  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  Gorbals  about  itf — I 
have  not  yet  done  so.  The  next, — M'Gregor's  bequest, — is  an  im- 
portant bequest ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  operation,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  certain  liferenters  on  the  property. 

7474.  Mr.  Lancaster. — As  you  go  through  the  hst,  would  you  mention 
the  cases  in  which  the  money  passes  through  your  hands  ? — The  one  I  have 
just  mentioned  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

7475.  As  I  understand,  those  of  which  the  money  does  not  pass  through 
your  hands  the  Town  Council  has  nothing  to  do  with  ? — Oh  yes,  they  have 
to  do  with  them  ;  individual  members  are  the  trustees. 

7476.  And  as  individual  members  they  may  attend  meetings  or  not  as 
they  please? — Quite  so.  M'Gregor's  bequest  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
testamentary  trustees,  I  believe. 

7477.  Mr.  Sellar.  —  ArQ  the  annuitants  still  hvingt  —  They  must 
be. 

7478.  3ir.  Lancaster. — Who  has  the  management  of  it? — don't 
know. 

7479.  Mr.  Sellar. — Have  the  Town  Council  ever  authorized  you  to 
inquire  about  those  that  have  not  fallen  in  ? — No.  I  believe  the  machinery 
is  so  perfect,  and  I  am  so  much  connected  with  the  leading  lavsyers  in 
Glasgow,  that  I  must  have  known  if  it  had  fallen  in.  Notice  would  be 
given  to  me. 

7480.  The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  for  forty-seven  years  there  seem  to 
have  been  annuitants  upon  this  fund.  But,  as  matter  of  factj  the  Town 
Council  have  not  instructed  you  to  inquire  ? — No. 

7481.  And  you  never  have  inquired  ? — No. 

7482.  The  Chairman.— T\y%  next  is  M'Lachlan's  Free  school  ? — That 
used  to  be  managed  by  the  town-clerk  of  Glasgow.  It  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  me  within'  the  last  few  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
town-clerkship ;  but  there  have  been  no  transactions  yet  through  my 
hands. 

7483.  Are  the  funds  invested  in  the  names  of  the  Lord  Provost  and 
magistrates  ? — They  are, 

7484.  Then  you  will  in  future  have  the  management  of  it? — Yes ;  the 
pecuniary  management  will  be  in  my  hands  henceforth. 

7485.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  school? — 
Nothing. 

7486.  Who  are  the  managers  of  the  school  ? — The  Lord  Provost  and 
magistrates,  the  ministers  and  other  members  of  the  general  church 
session,  the  ministers  and  managers  of  the  Gaelic  churches  in  Glasgow. 
It  was  a  Highland  bequest.  In  regard  to  the  uext,-^M'Millan's  bequest, 
— the  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Wyllie  Guild. 

7487.  Mr.  Lancaster. — How  did  that  come  about? — I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  one  of  the  assumed  trustees. 

7488.  The  trustees  are  stated  to  be  two  of  the  magistrates,  two  of  the 
ministers  of  the  city,  two  of  the  Merchants'  House,  two  of  the  Trades' 
House,  two  of  the  Bui'gher  clergymen,  and  two  of  the  field  officers  lying 
in  the  barracks,  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district.  Does  he 
come  under  any  of  these  designations  ? — No. 
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7489.  And  there  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  clause  of  assumption  in  Wiliiahi 
the  deed?— I  cannot  tell.  ■,  WsoV 

7490.  It  may  have  been  handed  over  to  him  without  any  particular  Egq. 
reason  ? — He  is  a  high-class  factor.  - — 

7491.  Mr.  Sellar.— Yon  don't  know  what  it  amounts  to  now?— Three 
years  ago  it  was  £7575. 

7492.  Then  it  was  a  small  bequest  at  the  date  of  the  endowment  in 

1814?  The  book  which  I  have  already  mentioned  says  :  'Mr.  M'Millan 

having  died  in  Sien-a-Leone,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  experienced 
by  his° trustees  in  reahzing  his  property ;  and  even  after  certain  portions  of 
it  had  been  got  home,  legal  questions  arose  between  his  trustees  and  various 
parties,  some  of  whom  were  only  settled  within  a  few  years  ago,  while 
there  still  remains  an  alleged  claim  existing  against  this  estate.  The 
trustees  have  now  upwards  of  £6000  laid  aside,  and  likely  to  be  apphed  for 
carrying  out  the  testator's  intentions.'  It  is  restricted  in  this  way:  '  That 
the  said  property  shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  be  able  to  maintain 
100  children  in  the  following  manner :  To  receive  a  complete  suit  of  clothes, 
with  a  dinner,  every  year,  on  the  7th  day  of  July  (the  testator's  birth-day) ; 
that  they  be  also  provided  with  books  and  every  necessary,  free  of  ex- 
pense, for  completing  a  good  education  ;  and  that  the  teachers  have  good 
and  independent  salaries.'  The  sum  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation  till  the  period  when  it  can  be  safely  apphed,  and  till  it  has 
reached  an  amount  calculated  to  meet  all  the  requirements  connected  with 
the  proposed  schools,  and  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  given  to  the  intended 
scholars. 

7493.  The  Chaiman. — Can  you  state  the  original  amount  ? — It  was 
his  whole  fortune. 

7494.  How  much  did  that  amount  to  ? — The  deed  was  recorded  in 
Edinburgh  in  August  in  1815,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  given. 

7495.  Mr.  Lancaster. ^Then  you  have  no  means  of  answermg  the 
chairman's  question? — No;  but  Mr.  Guild  will  have  the  documents  in  his 
hands. 

7496.  The  Chairman. — The  next  is  Maxwell's  school? — That  is  not  yet 
in  operation.  The  person  to  apply  to  about  it  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oldham, 
minister  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  trustees. 

7497.  Mr.  Parker. — Are  there  still  annuities  to  run? — The  fund  was 
considered  too  small  to  carry  out  effectually  the  objects  of  the  mortifica- 
tion, and  it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  amount  which  the  lady 
laid  aside  was  £2000.  The  next  on  the  Mst,  namely  MiUar's  school,  is 
managed  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Davidson,  HiU,  and  Clark.  They  are  the  factors 
for  it. 

7498.  The  Chairman. — Who  do  they  act  for? — The  principal  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  of  the  University,  the  ministers  of  the  ten  Estabhshed 
Churches,  and  an  elder  from  each  of  the  kirk-sessions.  The  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  and  Town  Council  are  overseers. 

7499.  This  school  is  in  operation  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  half  century. 

7500.  Who  manages  Muir's  bequest  ? — ^The  Merchants'  House.  Messrs. 
Hill,  Davidson,  Hill,  and  Clark  are  the  secretaries. 

7501.  Mr.  Lancaster. — The  next  is  Murdoch's  schools? — That  yields 
only  £241,  2s.  6d.  now,  and  the  outlay  is  £199.  It  only  came  into  my 
hands  within  the  last  few  weeks,  having  been  managed  by  the  former 
town-clerk. 

7502.  Is  the  capital  £12,000  ?— It  is  said  to  be  £12,000. 

7503.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  so  as  a  fact? — I  cannot  speak  to  the 
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^  schools  seem  to  have  been  built,  and  that  used  up  more  than 

mtson     '^^^  ^^^^  capital. 

Esq.  '       7504.  Does  it  appear  what  was  the  capital  in  1824? — In  1861  the 

  capital  was  £12,737. 

7505.  Is  that  after  the  schools  were  built  ? — Yes. 

7506.  Does  it  not  appear  from  the  book  what  was  the  capital  in  1824  ? 
—£5000. 

7507.  Is  there  any  account  given  of  how  it  grew? — ^The  donor  may 
not  have  died  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

7508.  Have  you  no  information  in  the  book  as  to  what  was  the  capital 
actually  left  ? — In  1841  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained;  in  1839 
a  house  was  bought.  The  amount  of  productive  capital  vested  in  bonds, 
property,  and  in  bank,  in  1860,  was  £6072. 

7509.  3fr.  Sellar. — You  said  the  expenditure  was  £199? — Yes. 

7510.  You  do  not  know  of  what  items  that  is  made  up? — No. 

7511.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  no  account  of  the  expenditure? — 
No,  I  cannot. 

7512.  Are  the  accounts  not  made  over  to  you? — ^No ;  it  has  only 
within  the  last  month  been  put  under  my  management. 

7513.  But  you  can  furnish  us  with  the  information? — Yes. 

7514.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Scott's? — I  am  ignorant  as  to  that. 

7515.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  there  any  account  of  it  in  the  book? — ^No. 

7516.  The  income  is  stated  at  £562, 10s.,  and  the  expenditure  at  £280  ? 
—Yes. 

7517.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  balance? — No. 

7518.  The  Chairman. — The  next  is  Scotstarvit's  mortification? — That 
is  a  property  in  Fife.  It  is  put  down  at  £130.  It  now  yields  £250,  on 
account  of  the  lease  having  expired ;  and  of  that,  £100  is  paid  over  to 
Wilson's  charity  annually. 

7519.  Mr.  Sellar. — What  becomes  of  the  balance? — The  balance  ac- 
cumulates in  the  corporation's  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  It  is 
re-invested  year  by  year. 

7520.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  accounts  pass  through  your  hands  ? — 
Yes. 

7521.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  by  the  Town  Council  to  ascertain  how 
the  money  is  expended  ? — ^Not  specially  ;  but  Wilson's  charity  is  a  very 
popular  and  well-managed  institution.  I  may  mention  that  for  a  long 
time  the  lands  did  not  yield  £100  a  year,  but  it  went  on  to  be  paid,  and 
it  was  stopped  for  a  period  till  it  accumulated  again.  Since  the  lapse 
of  the  lease  we  have  got  £250  a  year,  and  it  will  require  some  con- 
sideration how  that  is  to  be  appHed. 

7522.  3fr.  Parker. — There  are  no  boys  educated  from  that  fund  at 
present? — They  all  go  to  Wilson's. 

7523.  The  Chairman. — The  next  is  Teunent's  mortification? — That  I 
must  postpone  too.  As  to  Wilson's  charity,  I  may  state  that  Mr.  James 
King,  younger,  of  Levernholm,  is  the  treasurer. 

7524.  Have  you  got  any  others  on  your  hst  that  are  not  on  the  printed 
statement  ? — Yes.  With  reference  to  the  bursaries,  I  may  state  that  they 
are  handed  over  to  those  selected. 

7525.  Mr.  Sellar. — How  are  they  selected  ? — ^By  personal  appUcation 
to  the  magistrates.  Some  of  them  are  by  the  professors  and  some  by 
the  magistrates. 

7526.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  or 
Town  Council  appointed  ? — No ;  it  is  the  magistrates  as  a  rule. 

7527.  Mr.  Sellar. — By  personal  solicitation? — Yes. 
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7528.  In  every  case? — In  some  cases  there, is  competition,  and  the  William 
professors  report  the  result.  mtson 

7529.  But  the  bulk  of  them  are  by  personal  solicitation? — Yes.   As  to      Esq.  ' 

the  prizes  on  page  10  of  the  list,  they  are  chiefly  medals,  and  there  are   

four  or  five  to  be  added  to  those  printed.    As  to  the  bursaries  on  pages 

11,  12,  and  13,  I  have  no  control.    That  matter  does  not  pass  through 
my  hands  in  any  form. 

7530.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Merchants'  House 
bursaries, — how  they  are  presented? — No.  The  only  one  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  is  M'Lean's,  on  page  11. 

7531.  Can  you  not  tell  us  about  E wing's  and  Buchanan's  ? — No.  They 
are  Merchants'  House  entirely.  M'Lean's  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  are  assumed  trustees.    The  capital  is  £18,100. 

7532.  It  is  put  down  here  at  £30,000  ? — That  is  a  mistake.  It  never 
was  more  than  £20,000.  The  state  of  the  testator's  mind  was  attacked 
by  his  heirs,  and  the  case  was  carried  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  result  was,  that  after  ten  years'  htigation,  I  got 
only  £16,000.  I  have  now  in  hand  £18,000.  It  is  invested  in  three  per 
cent,  new  consols ;  and  the  income  at  present  is  about  £570.  The  outlay 
is  about  £125.  There  are  twenty-five  boys  benefited,  and  two  pensioners. 

7533.  And  the  balance  accumulates  ? — Yes. 

7534.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  destination  that  it  is  invested  in  the 
thi-ee  per  cents  ? — The  testator  states  in  his  will  that  he  forbids  his  trustees 
to  part  with  the  money  till  1874,  when  the  Government  is  bound  to  buy 
at  par.  The  fact  is,  which  last  is  an  entke  delusion  on  his  part,  in  my 
opinion  insane ;  but  the  Courts  have  decided  otherwise. 

7535.  You  cannot  sell  out  till  1874  ? — ^No ;  and  we  are  then  to  sell 
only  at  par. 

7536.  Do  you  consider  that  condition  as  imperative  ? — There  is  no 
need  for  selling  till  after  1874. 

7537.  But  in  1874  should  you  feel  yourselves  bound  by  that  provision  ? 
— No.  We  are  bound  to  hold  it  till  1874.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
to  do  besides  things  connected  with  education.  We  have  to  build  a 
church,  and  to  hire  a  Gaelic  minister  of  the  EstabHshed  Church  to  preach 
in  the  forenoon,  and  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  give 
them  one  guinea  for  each  sermon. 

7538.  Mr.  Parker. — Can  you  educate  children  of  any  other  name  than 
M'Lean  ? — ^No  ;  and  they  are  spread  all  over  Scotland. 

7539.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  they  come  from  all  parts? — They  apply 
from  all  parts.    Each  boy  gets  a  Bible  and  £3  per  annum. 

7540.  Mr.  Sellar. — Where  are  they  educated? — At  any  school  they 
Uke,  if  it  is  a  good  and  proper  school.  I  generally  give  the  schoolmaster 
his  fee,  and  the  balance  to  the  boy's  father. 

7541.  So  that  you  know  what  school  it  is? — Yes. 

7542.  I'he  Chairman. — And  you  know  that  the  boys  bear  that  name? 
— Yes.  I  often  get  specimens  of  their  handwriting.  There  are  twenty-five 
on  the  list  just  now. 

7543.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Do  you  obtain  evidence  that  they  are  of  that 
name  ? — Yes. 

7544.  Have  you  taken  any  means  to  ascertain  if  the  boys  are  educated  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  do  that.  It  would  take  the  whole  fund  to  do  that. 
They  go  from  Caithness  to  Glasgow  ;  and  probably  there  will  be  ten  more 
next  year. 

7545.  The  clan  M'Lean,  wherever  resident,  receive  the  benefit  ? — Yes, 
and  they  must  spell  the  name  in  a  particular  way. 
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WliHam  7546.  Do  all  applicants  receive  the  benefit  ? — ^No  ;  when  there  is  a 
A^tsoD    plethora  of  applicants,  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  decide  upon  them. 

Esq.  '       7547.  How  many  have  you  at  present  ] — Twenty-five. 

  7548.  The  income  very  largely  exceeds  the  sum  paid  to  twenty-five 

applicants  ? — Yes. 

7549.  What  is  the  test  of  eligibility  ? — ^Name  and  age  ;  and  after  they 
have  been  four  years  at  school  they  are  entitled  to  compete  for  a  bursary. 

7550.  Have  you  not  had  appHcations  from  more  than  twenty-five  ? — 
Yes,  we  have,  but  the  applications  are  not  very  numerous. 

7551.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  test  of 
poverty? — Under  the  will  it  is  poor  boys  of  the  name  of  M'Lean. 

7552.  Mr.  Ramsay. — To  whom  should  applicants  address  their  appli- 
cations ! — The  town-clerk. 

7553.  Mr.  Sellar. — They  are  educated  in  the  locality  where  they  live? 
'  — At  their  own  door,  if  possible ;  to  save  expense,  at  the  parish  school, 

or  the  Free  Church  school.  The  teacher  reports  the  conduct  of  the  boys 
to  the  town-clerk,  and  there  is  power  to  remove  them.  The  fee  generally 
comes  to  about  15s.  As  to  the  bursaries  on  the  Ust,  I  have  to  add  that 
there  is  a  Kippeu  bursary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  Kippen, 
of  £605,  }delding  £24,  10s.,  given  to  a  student  selected  by  him,  studying 
for  the  ministry  in  the  College  of  Glasgow.  Then  there  is  the  Cook  and 
MTarlane  testimonial, — a  sum  of  £1000  subscribed  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Cook  and  Mr.  MTarlane ; — it  yields  £42  a  year,  including  two  bursaries, 
one  for  a  student  studying  for  the  fourth  year  in  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
and  one  for  a  student  studying  for  the  fourth  year  in  the  College  of  St. 
Andrews,  Then  there  is  Monteith's  bequest,  in  the  hands  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  now  paid  over ;  it  was  a  legacy  of  £500  left  to  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  Glasgow,  less  legacy  duty  of  £50.  Then  there  is  a  bequest 
to  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  and  Haldane  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
annual  income  in  all,  £1234.  The  School  of  Art  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscription  and  fees  and  contributions ;  and  the  Haldane  Academy 
contributes  to  it  £100,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  from  an  endowment  by  the 
late  Haldane,  and  fees.    All  the  pupils  pay  fees,  and  the  joint 

estabhshment  may  be  regarded  as  self-supporting.  It  is  solely  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

7554.  The  Chairman. — All  these  bursaries,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  are  given  on  personal  recommen- 
dation ? — Yes,  after  discussion,  unless  there  is  a  condition  of  examina- 
tion and  competition.    There  are  several  in  which  there  is  competition. 

7555.  3fr.  Sellar. — Have  you  any  abstract  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
Glasgow  mortifications  1 — ^No  ;  I  have  not  added  it  up. 

7656.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  cognizant  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Town  Council  to  prepare  a  Provisional  Order  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  of  1870? — T^o.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  is  the  High  School 
being  taken  over.    No  reference  has  been  made  to  any  other  school. 

[Adjourned.'] 

\ 
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WEDNESDAY,  29th  October  1873. 


PRESENT  


Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chamnan. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Ramsay. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Sellar. 


7557.  The  Chairman. — ^Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  bursaries  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  in  addition  to  the 
information  aheady  furnished  to  us  ? — Principal  Shairp. — The  statement 
made  in  December  last  does  not  include  the  bursaries  between  1808  and 
1858,  and  the  secretary  has  asked  me  to  make  a  return  of  endowments 
given  during  these  fifty  years.  There  were  not  many  of  these,  but  I 
beUeve  there  were  one  or  two.  The  Garth  bursaries  were  founded,  the 
Chemistry  Chair  was  also  founded ;  and  I  shall  supplement  the  return  by 
adding  these. 

7558.  The  Commission  of  1858  took  into  consideration  all  endowments 
of  fifty  years'  standing  as  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  up 
to  the  year  1808.  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  thought  they  reported  up  to 
1858  ;  but  it  seems  they  only  reported  up  to  1808. 

7559.  All  up  to  that  date  were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners? — Yes,  up  to  1808. 

7560.  And  ordinances  passed,  altering  the  conditions  with  reference  to 
a  certain  number  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  others  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
were. 

7561.  Those  of  recent  foundation,  I  observe,  are  nearly  all  competi- 
tive ? — I  think  they  are.  The  Garth  bui'saries  are  of  recent  foundation, 
and  they  belong  half  to  the  University  and  half  to  a  private  patron. 
The  private  patron  nominates  to  his  half  of  the  bursaries,  and  the  Uni- 
versity throws  its  half  open. 

7562.  Was  the  Garth  one  of  those  reported  upon? — I  believe  not,  for 
it  is  of  date  1829.  Half  of  them  are  thrown  open  by  the  University; 
but  the  other  half,  under  the  patron,  are  not  open. 

7563.  Is  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  original  grant? — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so.  Professor  Mitchell. — By  agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  executors  of  the  founder. 

7564.  At  the  time  that  the  bursaries  were  brought  into  operation? — 
Professor  Mitchell. — Yes.  Principal  Shairp. — The  patron  has,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  when  he  had  not  any  nominee  ready,  thrown  them  open,  but  in 
general  he  appoints  to  them, 

7565.  What  is  the  value  of  these  bursaries  ? — Principal  Shairp. — £10 
each. 

7566.  And  those  which  are  open  to  competition  are  actively  competed 
for?— Yes. 

7567.  Does  that  apply  to  the  others  which  are  mentioned  in  your  re- 
port,— the  Pyper,  the  Tyndall  Bruce,  and  the  other  bursaries  ? — Yes. 

7568.  There  is  always  an  active  competition  for  them? — Yes. 


Principal 
Shairp, 

Principal 
Tulloch, 
and 

Professor 

Mitchell. 


Principal  Shairp,  ^ 
Principal  Tulloch,   [-  examined. 
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^Shah-^''^  7569.  How  many  Garth  bursaries  are  there?— Eight ;  foar  belonging 
Principal  University,  and  four  to  the  private  patron. 

Tuiloch,       7570.  Each  year  ? — No  ;  altogether. 

rrofossor  ^^l^'  ^^^^  many  are  Open  each  year  ?— Generally  one,  I  think,  and 
Mitchell,  sometimes  two.  There  is  not  more  than  one  competed  for  in  the  year. 
  They  may  be  held  for  eight  years.    If  they  go  to  St.  Mary's  College,  they 

can  hold  them  during  that  time ;  but  many  don't  go  to  St.  Mary's  College, 

and  vacate  them  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

7572.  With  reference  to  those  that  are  not  competed  for,  there  are  no 
regulations  for  admission  on  the  part  of  the  University  beyond  what 
apply  to  all  others  who  enter  the  college  ? — The  University  may  examine 
those  presented  to  them,  but  I  don't  think  it  has  often  done  so  of  late. 

7573.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  there  any  entrance  examination  for  ordinary 
students? — None.  By  the  ordinances  of  the  Commissioners,  tliere  is  an 
entrance  examination  which  may  be  passed  voluntarily — an  examination 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics ;  and  if  they  come  up  to  a  certam 
standard,  the  students  can  graduate  in  thi-ee  years  instead  of  four.  In- 
stead of  attending  Latin  twice,  Greek  twice,  and  mathematics  twice,  they 
may  attend  them  only  once,  and  graduate  in  three  years.  But  that  is  a 
voluntary  examination. 

7574.  Do  many  students  go  through  the  voluntary  examination  ? — ^Not 
a  great  many — probably  six  out  of  thirty  entrant  students,  speaking 
loosely. 

7575.  Could  the  University,  if  they  thought  fit,  make  the  passmg  of 
that  examination  a  condition  of  holding  a  private  patronage  bursary  ? — 
No  ;  I  don't  think  it  could. 

7576.  The  Chairman. — In  the  ordinances  there  was  generally  a  power 
given  to  the  University  to  subject  the  beneficiaries  to  a  certain  examina- 
tion. Has  it  been  carried  out,  generally,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
they  should  pass  the  examination  ? — Not  of  necessity.  I  think  if  they 
are  found  up  to  the  average  of  students  entering,  they  are  let  alone  ;  but 
if  they  were  found  very  deficient,  the  examination  might  perhaps  be  put 
in  force. 

7577.  Mr.  Parker. — I  suppose  a  private  patron  could  not  compel  the 
University  to  receive  a  bursar  who  was  wholly  unfit  to  pursue  his  studies  ? 
—No. 

7578.  But  if  he  were  up  to  the  average  of  ordinary  students,  they  could 
not  reject  him? — No.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  enforce  such  an 
examination  on  bursars  presented  by  private  patrons.  If  the  secondary 
schools  were  more  numerous  and  better  equipped,  it  would  be  different. 

7579.  The  Chairman. — I  observe  that,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Com- 
missioners, there  is  generally  a  rule  with  reference  to  those  that  are  not 
competitive,  as  to  passing  some  entrance  examination.  It  is  not  put  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  it  is  subject  to  such  examination  as  the  University 
may  decide  upon.  But  I  understand  from  you  that  they  have  not  made 
.it  imperative  upon  the  students  to  pass  such  examination? — No;  if  they 
were  found  at  all  up  to  the  average,  which  is  not  a  high  average,  of  those 
entering  the  University,  they  were  let  alone.  If  they  were  found  very 
deficient,  they  might  be  subjected  to  an  examination;  but  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  what  power  the  College  has  in  this  direction. 

7580.  In  any  instances  have  the  students  been  deprived  of  a  bursary  on 
account  of  not  coming  up  to  that  standard  ? — Priticipal  Shairp. — They 
have  been  kept  back,  but  I  don't  remember  any  one  being  entirely  denuded 
of  it.  It  has  been  made  provisional  on  their  improvement  before  the  end 
of  the  session. 

758L  Has  it  never  been  a  question  in  the  college  to  enforce  a  more 
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strict  test  xipon  the  holders  of  the  bursaries  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  that  about  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  since  then  it  has  been  left  alone.  I  may  mention  that  when  I 
first  came  to  St.  Andrews,  about  1857,  there  was  then,  and  had  been 
existing  for  a  short  time,  an  entrance  examination  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dents ;  but  as  it  was  not  enforced  by  the  other  Universities,  it  was  found 
to  operate  so  as  just  to  turn  the  students  away  who  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  St.  Andi-ews,  and  it  was  dropped.  It  was  felt  that,  till  there  was 
a  uniform  system  throughout  the  TJniversities,  it  was  not  expedient. 
That  entrance  examination  continued  for  a  few  years. 

7582.  Did  it  apply  to  all  students  ? — To  all  students. 

7583.  But  they  have  never  carried  out  any  examination  with  reference 
to  presentation  bursaries,  except  to  the  hmited  extent  you  have  stated  ? — 
Xo,  they  have  not. 

7584.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  college  favourable  to  competitive  examina- 
tion before  receiving  bursaries  ? — Yery  strongly  so,  I  thmk. 

7585.  Would  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  bursaries  are  competi- 
tive, and  how  many  are  presentation  ? — We  have  sixteen  foundation  bur- 
saries, which  are  competed  for, — three  servitorships. 

7586.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  United  College  ? — Yes.  Two  Grey 
bursaries,  two  Stewart  bursaries,  one  Alexander  Yeaman  bui'sary,  one 
Pyper,  and  two  Baxter  bursaries. 

7587.  That  is  a  hst  of  competitive  ones  ? — Yes ;  these  are  competitive, 
and  the  following  also — namely,  four  Garth  bursaries.  I  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  there  were  ten  Garth  bursaries,  because  there  are  just  eight 
of  them,  of  which  four  are  competitive.  Then  there  are  two  Cheape  bur- 
saries, value  £21  each,  open  to  the  competition  of  students  entering  the 
second  year,  tenable  for  three  years.  There  are  two  Duncan  bursaries. 
There  are  three  Tyndall  Bruce  bursaries,  open  to  students  about  to  enter 
the  second  year.    These  are  all. 

7588.  How  many  are  there  altogether  ? — Thirty-eight  altogether.  But 
they  are  not  all  open  to  the  first  year's  students.  The  Tyndall  Bruce 
bursaries,  the  Baxter  and  the  Cheape  bursaries,  are  open  to  students  en- 
tering the  second  or  third  years.  There  are  thirty-eight  competitive  bur- 
saries, besides  private  presentation  bursaries. 

7589.  How  many  private  presentation  bursaries  are  there  ? — I  find  from 
my  notes  that  there  are  33  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons.  Besides 
these,  I  ought  to  mention  that  there  are  eight  Madras  College  bursaries 
which  are  competitive ;  but  these  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  United  College, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  Madras  trustees.  Prhicipal  Tulloch. — There  is 
also  a  variable  number  of  Spence  bursaries, — two  at  least  every  year. 
Principal  Shairp. — The  Spence  bursaries  are  £50  a  year  each.  They  are 
competitive,  but  not  in  the  hands  of  the  United  College.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  of  whom  Principal  Tulloch  is  one.  Principal  Tulloch. — 
'i'hey  are  decided  annually  by  competition.  They  are  open  to  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews  students.  I  cannot  say  how  many  there  are,  because  the 
income  depends  upon  the  investment,  and  we  have  power  to  appoint  as 
many  as  the  fund  will  bear  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  trust  are,  that  the 
bursary  shall  amount  to  at  least  £50.  Wo  cannot  diminish  the  value  of 
the  bursary.  At  this  moment,  I  think  there  are  four  or  five  in  operation 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  three  or  four  in  Edinburgh.  The  bursaries  are 
allotted  by  competition  annually. 

7590.  Mr.  Parker. — Are  they  limited  by  age  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — 
Xo.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  bursary  being  so 
valuable — namely,  £50 — we  thought  it  was  an  injudicious  thing  to  give 
such  a  sum  to  a  young  student  entering  college,  and  we  made  it  a  condi- 
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Principal  tion  of  holding  the  bureary  that  the  students  appointed  to  it  should 
iMuciJal   gi'aduate  within  two  years. 

Tuiiooh,       7591.  Then  he  is  already  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  Universities? 

p  •T'^so    — "^^^  ^™       ^°      '^^^  extent  had  been  tried,  whose 

MUcheu!   character  and  attainments  had  been  tested  ;  and  very  frequently — I  sup- 

  pose  almost  invariably — these  bursaries  were  taken  by  men  who  hold 

other  but  inferior  bursaries.  The  large  sum  of  £50  is  a  temptation  to 
them ;  and  I  beheve  Mr.  Laurie  (who  has  for  some  years  conducted  the 
competition  for  them)  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  is  a  very 
superior  class  of  men  who  take  these  bursaries.  They  have  only  been 
in  operation  for  five  or  six  years. 

7592.  3Ir.  Sellar. — Do  they  resign  any  other  bursary  which  they  may 
hold  on  appointment  to  a  Spence  bursary  ? — Yes. 

7593.  How  often  does  the  competition  take  place? — Annually,  iu 
September. 

7594.  Where? — In  Edmburgh.  It  might  be  desirable  for  the  Commission 
to  get  the  details  of  the  Speuce  bursaries.  Mr.  PattuUo  of  Dundee  is  the 
agent,  and  could  furnish  these.  The  capital  sum  of  the  trust  is  about  £12,000. 

7595.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  competition  for  other  bursaries  carried  on 
at  one  and  the  same  time? — Principal  S]iairp.—Y&^ ;  for  students  entering 
the  College,  they  are  all  competed  for  just  before  the  session  opens;  and 
those  for  second  and  third  years'  students  are  carried  on  during  the  first 
month  of  the  session.  Principal  Shairp. — Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
here,  though  it  does  not  exactly  come  under  the  question  of  examination, 
the  surveillance  which  the  University  takes  of  all  these  bursars — both 
the  foundation  ones  and  those  appointed  by  private  patrons.  Twice 
during  session  for  some  years  there  has  been  a  scrutiny  of  the  whole 
number  of  bm'sars.  The  professors  meet  twice  a  year  for  the 
special  purpose  of  going  over  the  bursary  hst,  and  the  question  is 
put  to  all  the  professors,  How  is  so-and-so  doing  in  the  classes  he  is 
attending  ?  and  if  any  one  is  found  not  to  be  sufiBciently  diligent,  or  if  he 
is  otherwise  irregular  in  his  attendance  or  habits,  the  college  deal  vdth 
him.  We  would  not  take  away  a  bursary,  unless  it  was  a  very  flagrant 
case  of  misdemeanour,  for  one  such  report ;  but  it  is  generally  done  in 
this  way  :  I  am  requested,  as  chairman,  to  see  the  student,  if  he  has  not 
done  satisfactorily,  and  to  warn  him  that  if  in  the  next  three  months  he 
does  not  improve,  the  bursary  will  be  taken  away  from  him  ;  and  I  find 
that  this  practice  acts  exceedingly  well,  and  has  a  wholesome  influence. 
I  don't  think  any  over-severity  has  been  exercised. 

7596.  Mr.  Sellar. — Does  that  apply  to  the  presentation  bm-saries  as 
well  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  ordinances  of  the  Commissioners  warrant  us  to 
deal  with  them  too,  but  I  am  not  perfectly  sure.  We  find  that  a  dehcate 
point.  A  recalcitrant  patron  might  say.  You  have  no  right  to  take  away 
the  bursary.  But  I  have  generally  communicated  with  the  patrons,  and 
I  have  found  them  almost  always  reasonable  ;  and  in  fact  we  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  patron,  taken  away  bursaries.  In  other  cases  we  have 
withheld  the  money  till  the  student  did  better  ;  and  if  he  improved  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  have  given  him  the  balance. 

7597.  The  Chairman. — What  information  do  you  receive  of  the  patron 
appomtmg  ? — H€  always  communicates  with  the  secretary  of  the  college 
by  a  regular  formal  letter. 

7598.  I  suppose  the  presentation  bursaries  are  subject  to  various  con- 
ditions, as  to  connection  with  a  parlicular  neighbourhood  ? — Some  are, 
and  some  are  not.  For  instance,  our  largest  presentation  bursaries  are 
the  Ramsay  bui'saries,  amounting  to  £30  a  year  ;  these  are  m  the  gift  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  he  may  appoint  whom  he  pleases. 
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7599.  There  is  uo  special  condition  of  poverty  attaching  to  any  of  Principal 
tliem  "i— Principal  Shairp.—'No,  I  don't  think  so.  At  least,  if  so,  it  has  -^^^l^l^^^li 
long  been  obsolete.  Frincipal  TiiLLoch. — Sometimes  there  are  special  Tuiioch, 
mimes.  Frincijml  S/iairp.— In  regard  to  the  Ramsay  bursaries,  there  was  p^.^^^'J^^^. 
a  preference  to  certain  names ;  but  the  late  Commission  abolished  that  -j^iioheU^ 
preference,  and  left  it  open  to  the  patron  to  appoint  students  of  any  name.   

7600.  You  -have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  presentation  bursars 
commg  to  the  college  with  scholarsliip  inferior  to  the  other  students  ? — 
Principal  Shairp. — I  think  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  they  don't 
come  with  scholarship  superior  to  the  average  standard.  I  have  often 
found  that  the  Ramsay  bursars  were  by  no  means  what  one  might  have 
expected,  although  the  bursaries  are  very  good  ;  for  £30  will  maintain  a 
student  comfortably. 

7601.  Is  the  supervision  which  you  have  exercised  over  the  bursars 
owing  to  any  flagging  on  their  part  in  the  course  of  their  residence  at  the 
University  ? — It  has  to  be  exercised  quite  as  much  over  the  competitive 
ones  as  over  those  in  the  hands  of  private  patrons.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  feel  that  they  have  not  got  the  money  as  their  own  property  for 
four  years,  but  are  responsible  for  the  use  they  make  of  it. 

7602.  Then  the  reason  for  the  professors  being  so  anxious  to  make 
them  all  competitive  if  possible,  is  with  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship  at  the  University  ? — Yes. 

7603.  Rather  than  from  any  special  defect  which  applies  to  the 
particular  bursars  ? — Distinctly  so. 

7604.  Has  any  appeal  been  made  to  the  patrons  to  throw  any  of  their 
bursaries  open  ? — Yes.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  written  to 
several  of  them,  and  have  also  spoken  to  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  I  found 
him  very  pohte,  but  he  did  not  accede  to  my  request.  I  think  he  has  only 
once  thrown  them  open ;  he  may  have  done  it  twice,  but  certainly  not 
oftener ;  and  when  I  made  the  request  at  that  time  he  did  not  accede  to 
it.  I  pointed  out  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  college;  but  he 
said  he  had  a  great  many  appUcants,  and  he  thought  it  did  good  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands.  I  also  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  among 
others,  and  he  has  once,  if  not  twice,  thrown  them  open,  and  put  them  in 
the  gift  of  the  college. 

7605.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bursars  are  selected  on 
account  of  their  abilities  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  We  have  two 
or  three  from  Highland  parishes,  namely,  the  Garth  and  Lord  Seafield's, 
and  I  think  that  as  scholars  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  Highlands,  they 
generally  take  some  lad  who  has  a  turn  for  scholarship  at  the  parish  or 
other  school ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  in  regard  to  the  Ramsay  bursaries 
there  is  any  peculiai'  fitness. 

7606.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  not  desu'able  that  a  student  should 
have  so  much  as  £50  at  first? — Principal  Tulloch.  —  Not  a  junior 
student. 

7607.  What  is  the  amount  that  you  think  desu'able  as  a  fair  medium, 
so  as  to  make  a  bursary  the  subject  of  competition,  and  yet  not  be  too 
high  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — I  should  think  about  £30  would  be  a  fair 
bursary  for  a  student  entering  college,  and  perhaps  fair  enough  for  him 
throughout  his  course.  The  Spence  trust  was  a  peculiar  trust.  The 
money  was  left  by  a  country  clergyman,  who  had  accumulated  it,  having 
no  relatives;  and  almost  the  sole  condition  in  the  deed  was  that  the 
bursary  should  be  £50.  Wo  felt,  as  trustees,  that  if  we  had  had  it 
in  our  power,  we  might  have  augmented  the  number,  and  reduced  the 
amount  to  £30 ;  but  if  prices  continue  to  rise  as  they  are  doing,  £50 
may  soon  not  go  further  than  £30  does  now.    When  I  was  a  student  in 
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^shair^"'^   St.  Andrews,  £12  or  £15  was  a  sum  on  which  it  was  almost  possible  for 

Principal    ^  Studeut  to  SUbsist. 

TuUocb,       7608.  Mr.  Ramsay. — And  pay  their  fees  ? — Well,  they  could  hardly  do 

ami  that. 

I^rofpssot* 

MitcLoU.       7609.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  bursaries  below  £10  ? — Principal 
  Shairp. — Yes  ;  we  have  some  of  £8  and  some  of  £6. 

7610.  Are  these  competed  for  ? — Yes.  The  Alexander  Yeaman  bur- 
sary of  £6,  12s.,  and  the  Stewart  bursary  of  £6,  10s.,  are  competed  for. 
I  think  these  are  the  two  lowest.  But  I  should  wish  emphatically  to  en- 
dorse what  Principal  TuUoch  says  about  £30.  I  have  watched  it  pretty 
closely,  and  I  think  £30,  as  things  go  at  present,  is  a  sum  on  which  a 
student  can  live  comfortably,  in  the  way  our  students  do.  In  one  or  two 
cases  where  they  have  £50, 1  have  observed  that  the  effect  is  bad,  be- 
cause they  began  to  get  extravagant.  And  I  think  if  bursaries  were 
put  at  £30, 1  would  attach  the  condition  that  during  the  attendance  of 
the  student  at  college  he  should  not  engage  in  private  teaching.  A 
student  can  quite  well  suj^port  himself  on  £30,  and  every  hour  given  to 
private  teaching  is  time  taken  away  from  college  work.  I  have  known 
instances  of  students  having  £30  bursaries  who,  from  a  desire  to  make  a 
Httle  money,  or  it  may  be  from  the  better  motive  of  wishing  to  support 
their  parents  at  home,  have  taken  two  or  three  hours'  teaching,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  their  work  dechned.  I  consider  that  £30  is  sufiScient 
to  maintain  them,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  private 
teaching. 

7611.  In  reference  to  all  bursaries,  there  is  a  condition  attached  of 
attending  certain  classes? — Yes. 

7612.  Would  you  also  recommend  a  minimum  amount  for  bursaries? 
— I  would  be  more  slow  about  that,  because  even  the  £6  ones  help. 

7613.  You  have  experienced  no  inconveniences  from  the  number  of 
small  bursaries  as  reported  upon  in  Aberdeen  by  the  Commission  of  1830  ? 
—No. 

7614.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Do  you  understand  that  the  £30  bursars  would 
pay  their  fees  out  of  that  sum  ? — Yes.  Three  classes  are  considered  enough 
for  a  student  to  attend.  Some  attend  foui-,  but  I  think  that  is  rather  too 
ranch.    The  fees  for  three  classes  are  nine  guineas. 

7615.  And  that  is  only  for  six  months  ? — Yes. 

7616.  The  Chairman  (to  Principal  Tulloch). — Would  you  state  your 
views  with  reference  to  bursaries  ? — Princi'pal  Tulloch. — Our  bursaries  are 
chiefly  competitive.  There  are  eight  foundation  bursaries  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10,  or  thereby, — sometnnes  £10  and  sometimes  £12,  depend- 
ing on  the  fiars  prices.  Then  we  have  an  Alexander  Yeaman  bui-sary  of 
£7,  two  Alexander  bursaries  of  £15,  a  Stewart  bursary  of  £6,  IDs.,  and 
a  Wemyss  bursary,  which  is  a  recent  endowment,  left  by  Mrs.  Wemyss, 
late  of  Calcutta.  It  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £25.  There  is  the  Exchequer 
bursary,  the  presentation  to  which  belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  it  has  always 
been  thrown  open  to  competition.  Since  my  connection  with  the  college 
there  were  three  of  these  bursaries  of  £10  value ;  but  the  recent  Univer- 
sity Commissioners  united  them,  and  made  one  bursary  of  £30.  So  that 
we  have  now  only  one  Exchequer  bursary  of  £30,  instead  of  tliree  at  £10. 

7617.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Do  you  think  that  one  of  £30  does  more  good? — 
That  was  the  Commissioners'  view. 

7618.  But  having  experience  of  the  students  who  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, what  is  your  opinion? — I  thmk  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
change.  In  St.  Mary's  College  we  rather  had  a  lack  of  bursaries  of  a 
larger  value.  These  are  the  bursaries  open  to  competition.  We  have  also 
a  Patrick  Yeaman  bursary  of  the  value  of  £15,  the  patron  of  which  is  Mr. 
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Rait  of  Annistou.  He  has  not  thrown  it  open  to  competition,  but  he  is 
ireuerally  ready  to  appoint  any  meritorious  student  named  to  him ;  and  of 
(toiirse  no  student  except  one  deserving  on  account  of  his  character  and 
attainments  is  recommended.  There  is  another  bursary  about  the  vahie 
of  £11,  the  patron  of  which  is  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieff,  who  is  always 
disposed  to  listen  to  any  recommendation  of  the  college.  He  occasionally 
nominates  himself,  but  of  late  years  he  has  done  so  very  seldom,  and  it 
has  fallen  to  the  college  to  recommend  some  person  to  him. 

7619.  Do  they  take  any  steps  by  competition  to  test  those  whom  they 
should  recommend  ? — Very  commonly  this  has  occurred  ;  our  own  com- 
petitions take  place,  and  some  student  has  come  very  near  to  those  who 
have  been  successful.  The  opportunity  is  then  taken  to  recommend  such  a 
student ;  or  perhaps,  though  he  has  not  taken  a  bursary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  a  student  may  have  distmguished  himself  durmg  the 
session,  and  he  has  been  recommended.  There  has  been  no  regular  com- 
petition, however,  for  the  Moncrieff  bursary,  and  I  don't  know  that  the 
patron  would  allow  this.  Then  there  are  three  bursaries  connected  with 
the  Perth  presbytery — the  Bell  bursary,  left  by  a  minister  of  Errol  more 
than  200  years  ago,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  and  two  Garvie  bursaries, 
left  by  a  mmister  of  Aberdalgie,  of  the  annual  value  of  £26.  The  student 
holding  these  bursaries  must  attend  St.  Mary's  College,  but  we  have  no 
control  over  the  nomination.  The  nomination  belongs  to  the  presby- 
tery. 

7620.  The  Chairman. — When  they  are  open  to  competition,  is  the  exa- 
mination in  the  Arts  ? — Every  student  who  enters  St.  Mary's  College  must 
have  passed  through  his  four  years'  course  of  the  Arts,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  graduates. 

7621.  When  open  to  competition,  in  what  subjects  are  they  examined  ? 
— The  students  who  enter  for  the  first  year  are  subjected  to  a  competition 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  and  Hebrew.  They  have  not  com- 
menced their  Divinity  course,  but  it  is  thought  they  ought  to  have  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  Hebrew. 

7622.  You  are  in  favour  of  competition?^ — ^As  a  rule.  We  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  private  bursaries  have 
been  administered,  so  far  as  our  college  is  concerned.  In  my  time  I  have 
never  known  any  instance  of  abuse. 

7623.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Have  the  private  patron  bursars  kept  a  fair 
place  ? — Professor  Mitchell. — So  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  have. 

7624.  It  has  been  remarked  that  elsewhere  they  have  not  ? — Principal 
Tulloch. — I  don't  know  that  in  the  old  college  they  have  kept  so  good  a 
place.  There  is,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  a  Craig  -  Buchanan 
bursary,  about  £24  in  value,  the  patrons  of  which  are  the  ku-k-session 
of  Kinross.  We  had  a  student  last  year  presented  to  this  bursary  who 
had  been  an  Aberdeen  student  previously,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to 
all  of  us,  but  he  proved  a  student  of  high  character  and  attainments. 
Principal  Shairp. — I  wish  to  supplement  what  I  have  said  about  the 
bursaries  belonging  to  private  patrons  by  this,  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  them  all  thrown  so  entirely  open  as  our  foundation  bursaries.  I  think 
it  might  be  desirable,  if  the  patrons  would  send  us  up  a  certain  number 
to  examine ;  and  I  also  think,  in  regard  to  bursaries  being  conBned  to 
special  districts,  that  if  the  district  is  a  sufficiently  large  one,  it  is  a 
desirable,  instead  of  an  undesirable  thing.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  county 
bursaries.  There  is  one  which  we  have,  namely,  the  Fife,  Clackmannan, 
and  Kim-oss  bursary, — a  new  foundation.  There  are  several  of  that 
kind ;  and  where  they  are  open  to  sufficiently  large  districts,  it  naturally 
encourages  scholarship  in  these  districts  in  a  way  that,  if  thrown  open  to 
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Principal   the  wliole  world,  it  would  not  do.    I  have  no  wish,  therefore,  to  see  them 
Mudpal   "uli'^iitedly  thrown  open,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent. 
TuUoch,       7625.  Mr.  Scllar. — Are  tlicre  any  scholarships  from  the  University  to 
and      other  universities? — Principal  S/iairp. — Yes,     There  is  the  Guthrie 
mtciieir  scholarship,  the  interest  of  £6000  odds,  founded  ])y  the  late  Mi-.  Uuthrie 

  of  Craigie  and  his  brother,  which  enables  a  student  to  go  to  Oxford  or 

Cambridge,  or,  with  consent  of  the  college,  to  any  foreign  University.  He 
must  have  attended  two  years  at  the  United  College.  I  think  that  has 
acted  very  well. 

7626.  Is  it  given  by  competition? — Yes,  by  perfectly  open  competition. 
The  Ramsay  fellowship  is  of  the  same  kind. 

7627.  Mr.  Parker. — I  think  you  mentioned  that  one  of  the  patrons  had 
many  applications  for  private  bursaries? — Yes;  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay. 

7628.  If  in  such  a  case  he  were  willing  to  nominate  several  to  compete, 
do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  great  improvement. 

7629.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  industry  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  observable  between  the  private  patronage  bursars  and  the 
others  ? — I  should  not  exactly  say  that.  There  are  some  of  the  private 
bui'sars  who  are  as  industrious  as  the  foundation  bursars ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  the  foundation  bursars  are  superior,  though  not  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  might  be  expected. 

7630.  And  in  attainments  and  capacity  there  is  a  very  observable 
difference  ? — A  very  observable  difference. 

7631.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  restore  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, if  the  other  universities  would  unite  in  doing  it? — I  should  think 
so,  if  something  were  done  for  the  secondary  schools  first ;  but  I  think  the 
secondary  education  throughout  Scotland  must  be  enlarged  and  improved 
before  that  would  be  desirable. 

7632.  Do  you  think  that  a  right  organization  of  the  secondary  schools 
would  have  much  effect  on  the  universities,  as  well  as  on  the  secondary 
schools  themselves  ? — Yes,  especially  if,  connected  with  the  secondary 
schools  in  large  towns  and  centres  of  population,  there  were  some  bursa- 
ries or  exhibitions  open  to  the  prunary  schools  in  the  country,  so  that  a 
lad  who  has  distinguished  himself  at  one  of  the  newly-instituted  public 
schools  would  have  an  opportunity  of  going  for  a  year  or  two  to  a 
secondary  school.  Principal  Tulloch. — In  short,  the  bursary  system  to 
begin  lower  down.  Principal  Shaiip. — Yes  ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  anything  which  would  prevent  boys  of  abihty  from  the  remotc.-it 
places,  even  from  the  Hebrides,  having  an  opportunity  of  entering  college. 

7633.  At  present  they  often  come  at  one  step  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  college  ? — Yes.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  scholar  who  was  in  a 
parish  school  in  Skye,  and  came  direct  to  the  college,  and  in  the  third 
year  took  the  Baxter  prize.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  died  last  summer. 
But  he  had  no  education  before  he  came  to  us,  except  in  the  parish  school 
of  Dunvegan,  at  the  remotest  corner  of  Skye.  And  that  is  not  an  isolated 
instance. 

7634.  But  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  connection  be- 
tween the  primary  schools  and  the  secondary  schools  by  bursaries  ? — I 
think  so  ;  but  some  kind  of  provision  would  requii-e  to  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  surveillance  of  lads  coming  from  country  places  to  live  in 
towns. 

7635.  Some  kind  of  boarding  arrangement  ? — Yes.  Yon  could  not 
throw  them  loose  at  that  early  age  to  live  in  lodgings  by  themselves,  as  our 
students  do.  That  is  the  only  difficulty  I  see  about  connecting  bursaries 
from  the  primary  schools  with  the  secondary. 
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763G.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Is  it  not  tlie  case  that  lads  of  the  class  you  refer 
to  have  a  greater  amount  of  self-reliance  at  that  age  than  the  class  in 
social  position  above  thera  ? — That  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parents,  if  they  had  not  connections  in  the  place,  would  have  great  hesi- 
tation in  sending  their  sons  there,  though  the  lads  themselves  might  be 
■willing  enough  to  go. 

7637.  You  said  this  was  not  an  isolated  case  ;  but  is  it  common  or  un- 
common that  boys  come  from  the  parish  schools  direct  to  the  University  ? 
— Very  common.  I  remember  one  year  going  over  fifty  students  in  my 
class,  and  asking  them  where  they  got  their  previous  education.  I  found 
that  about  one-third  of  them  came  directly  from  the  parish  schools, 

7638.  Mr.  Parker. — The  number  who  had  been  to  parish  schools,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  been  to  intermediate  schools,  would  be  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half  ? — A  third  came  direct  from  the  parish  schools. 
I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  others;  but  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
have  begun  at  the  parish  schools,  and  then  taken  a  year  or  two  at  some 
burgh  school  before  going  to  college. 

7639.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Then  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  in  the  public  schools  all  the  branches  should  be  taught 
Avhich  would  fit  them  for  a  university  course,  so  as  to  give  able  lads  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  college  if  they  wished  ? — With  the  many  draw- 
backs of  our  Scotch  Universities,  it  has  been  theii-  one  strength  and 
honoui',  the  way  in  which  they  have  drafted  abihty  from  the  poorest. 

7640.  Do  you  get  many  from  the  Hebrides  ? — We  have  a  good  many 
Highland  students ;  but  only  a  few  from  Skye  and  Mull. 

7641.  Are  they  from  the  mainland  of  the  Highland  counties  chiefly? — 
Yes. 

7642.  Do  many  come  from  the  burgh  schools  ?— Yes.  Our  great' 
feeder  among  these  hitherto  has  been  Dundee. 

7643.  Is  the  standard  perceptibly  higher  in  those  comiDg  from  the 
burgh  schools  than  in  those  from  the  parochial  schools  ? — Oh  yes.  The 
Dundee  High  School  has  for  long  sent  us  up  our  best  trained  students. 

7644.  The  Chamnan. — But  that  is  a  very  highly  endowed  school  ? — 
Principal  Tulloch. — It  is  fairly  endowed. 

7645.  I  think  the  endowment  is  about  £30,000. — PrincijMl  Shairp. — 
The  classical  master  there,  who  has  just  demitted  his  office,  after  holding 
it  for  fifty  years,  told  me  that  he  taught  in  it  for  many  years  for  £100  a 
year,  and  even  less. 

7646.  Mr.  Parker. — ^That  is  Dr.  Low  ? — Yes ;  a  very  remarkable  man. 

7647.  But  the  Dundee  High  School  is  exceptionally  good,  is  it  not? — 
Principal  Shairp. — It  is  in  exceistionally  good  order  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  exceptionally  endowed.  Professor  Mitchell. — They  raised  a 
considerable  sum  for  endowment  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago. 

7648.  Mr.  Parker. — Have  yoil  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  standard 
in  the  other  burgh  schools  or  secondary  schools  l—Princijml  Shairp.— In 
Dundee  it  has  been  markedly  good. 

7649.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Does  the  instruction  given  in  the  Dundee  High 
School  chiefly  consist  of  education  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher 
branches  ''^—Principal  Tulloch.— They  have  also  a  large  English  depart- 
ment, and  a  large  writing  and  arithmetic  depart)uent. 

7650.  Are  these  higher  branches  taught  in  a  separate  department  by  a 
separate  teacher?— The  classics  are  taught  by  a  separate  teacher.  I  am 
not  sure  as  to  the  mathematics.  Principal  Tulloch.— i  think  the  mathe- 
matics also.  Professor  MiichelL-ThcvQ  is  a  teacher  for  EngUsh,  another 
for  mathematics,  and  another  for  classics,  and  there  is  a  teacher  of  modern 
languages. 
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7651.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Are  these  pupila  taught  in  a  separate  building, 
or  in  one  building,  in  separate  rooms  ? — Princijml  Shairp. — In  one  build- 
ing, in  separate  rooms.  Princijml  Talloch. — It  is  a  handsome  building  at 
the  head  of  Reform  Street,  and  was  used  by  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Dundee. 

7652.  Does  the  teacher  who  teaches  the  Enghsh  department  take  any 
cognizance  of  the  other  departments? — Principal  Shairp. — No,  I  think 
not.  Professor  Mitchell. — I  think  the  highest  mathematical  teacher  was 
called  rector  for  a  time.  In  Dundee  there  is  a  great  number  of  small 
bursaries,  which  might  be  utilized  to  train  up  lads  at  the  High  School  for 
the  University.  Principal  Tulloch. — Speaking  from  my  recollection,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  are  mortified  funds  for  education  of  a  very  large 
amount  in  Dundee.  I  speak  from  a  vague  recollection  of  twenty-four 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  clergyman  there. 

7653.  Mr.  Parker. — If  a  portion  of  these  funds  could  be  applied  for 
bursaries  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — That 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

7654.  And  another  portion  for  the  University  ? — ^No  better  destination 
could  be  made  of  them.  Principal  Shairp. — There  is  one  mortification, 
namely  the  Ferguson  mortification,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  flagrant 
instance.  It  has  been  in  abeyance  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years.  Its 
object  was  to  supply  bursaries  for  boys  attending  the  Dundee  Grammar 
School,  and  also  two  or  three  bursaries  to  St.  Andrews.  There  is  at  least 
£1800,  which  has  been  lying — I  suppose  accumulating — ^for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  report  made  to  the  University  Commis- 
sioners of  1840  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Appendix  5  ;  and  from  that  date 
to  this  it  has  lain  in  abeyance.  Dr.  Low  exerted  himself,  by  writing  letters 
to  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  to  get  something  done ;  but  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  trustees,  of  whom  the  Provost  of  Dundee  was  one. 
He  complained  that  the  agents  stood  between  him  and  the  trustees, 
obstructing  all  progress,  and  he  could  make  nothing  of  them.  But  I 
think  it  would  emphatically  fall  to  this  Commission  to  see  to  that. 

7655.  The  Chairman. — Is  this  not  a  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Session 
could  apply  a  remedy  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — I  suppose  that  is  the  only 
remedy  available  in  such  a  sense.  Principal  Shairp. — I  suppose  Dr.  Low 
would  have  done  that,  but  he  had  not  the  funds. 

7656.  There  is  no  action  taken  in  such  cases  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
corresponding  to  the  ex  officio  action  of  the  Attorney- General  in  England? 
— Principal  Shairp. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  such. 

7657.  Mr.  Parlcer. — It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  previous  Commis- 
sion that  the  excuse  given  for  not  applying  the  fund  was  that  they 
contemplated  getting  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  to  increase  the  number 
of  bursars.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  nothing  has  been  done  since  then  ? 
— Nothing  has  been  done  that  I  have  heard  of. 

7658.  Therefore  it  would  seem  a  very  fit  matter  for  this  Commission  to 
look  into? — Yes.  Principal  Tulloch.— No  doubt  it  has  been  a  great 
abuse  for  a  long  time. 

7659.  Mr.  Ramsay. — What  is  the  amount  of  the  ixm^'i— Principal 
Shairp. — The  original  mortification  was  6000  merks  Scotch ;  but  it  has 
accumulated  sLuce  then. 

7660.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  bursaries  to  the  University 
connected  with  the  High  School  of  Dundee  ?— There  is  the  Anderson 
bursary,  aud  one  or  two  others  lately  founded  by  private  persons  in 
Dundee,  and  I  believe  they  go  by  competition.  The  students  come  up  to 
St.  Andrews.  . 

7661.  There  are  other  burgh  schools  that  send  students  to  the  Umver- 
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sity  besides  Dundee?— Yes.  There  is  the  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  Madi-as  College,  Cupar.  There  are  one  or  two  schools  in  Perth, 
also  Dollar  Academy  and  other  schools.  Principal  Tulbch.  —  And 
Arbroath  has  rather  a  good  school. 

7662.  Until  the  standard  is  raised  in  these  schools,  you  could  not  in- 
troduce an  entrance  examination  ? — Principal  Shairp. — I  don't  think  so, 
till  the  secondary  schools  are  raised.  Principal  Tulloch. — We  could  not 
at  least  attempt  to  have  an  entrance  examination  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  universities.  For  some  time  there  was  an  entrance  examination 
in  St.  Andi-ews ;  but  it  was  felt  that  St.  Andrews  being  a  small  university, 
competing  at  some  disadvantage  with  both  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
an  entrance  examination  was  driving  students  away  from  us. 

7663.  il/r.  Parker. — It  would  be  necessary  to  have  joint  action? — 
Principal  Tulloch. — Yes  ;  the  lack  of  this  was  the  reason  for  gi^^ng  it  up. 
It  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  reform  at  the  time,  but  the  other  universities 
had  no  similar  examination. 

7664.  As  a  general  rule,  do  the  students  who  are  admitted  all  attend 
the  same  classes  in  the  same  year,  whatever  their  capacity  or  attainments 
may  hel— Principal  Shairp. — If  they  are  to  go  through  the  curriculum, 
they  must.  Before  the  late  Commission  sat  there  was  a  fixed  stereotyped 
course  that  students  must  go  through.  The  Commission  broke  that  up, 
and  left  it  open  to  the  students  to  take  the  classes  in  any  order  they  chose, 
attendance  at  certain  classes  being  imperative  for  a  degree.  But  though 
there  has  been  some  deviation  from  the  old  curriculum,  the  deviation  is 
exceptional. 

7665.  But  those  who  come  up  in  a  backward,  unprepared  state  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  same  classes  with  those  who  are  better  prepared  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  Greek  is  more  backward  than  the  Latin  generally.  Yery  often 
a  student  comes  up  almost  ignorant  of  Greek ;  he  will  probably  take 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  first  year,  and  not  go  to  Greek  till  the 
second  year,  getting  it  up  in  the  meanwhile  piivately.  Or  a  student  may 
come  up  knowing  nothing  of  mathematics,  and  he  will  put  that  off  for  a 
year.  I  think  they  ahnost  all  begin  with  Latin  who  intend  to  go  through 
a  course. 

7666.  If  they  work  privately,  do  you  suppose  they  work  alone,  or  do 
they  get  help  from  other  students  ? — I  think  they  get  help  from  other 
students  very  often, — ^not  paid  help,  but  voluntary  help. 

7667.  But  it  must  be  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  professors  to  have 
that  element  in  their  classes  ? — Very  great.  It  seems  as  if  Greek  was  a 
much  more  easy  language  to  get  up  than  Latin,  because  I  have  seen 
students  coming  to  the  Greek  class  knowing  hardly  anything, — a  little 
of  the  grammar  as  far  as  the  verbs ;  and  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the 
Greek  professor,  that  what  they  do  by  the  end  of  the  session,  if  they 
are  good  students,  is  wonderful.  They  come  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  having  done  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  grammar  and  a  little 
Delectus,  and  they  will  be  reading  the  Alcestis  or  Homer  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  I  have  never  had  to  do  with  the  Greek  myself,  but  I  hap- 
pened lately  to  take  Professor  Campbell's  class  for  a  day,  and  I  was 
astonished  at  the  progress  that  the  first  year's  students  had  made  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  I  don't  think  they  could  have  done  the  same  in  Latin 
in  the  same  time. 

7668.  Perhaps  having  been  well  trained  in  Latin  made  it  easier  for 
them  to  take  up  Greek? — I  don't  know,  but  I  was  struck  with  it.  I 
would  not  have  beheved  that  so  much  progress  could  be  made  in  so  short 
a  time. 

7669.  Is  Greek  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects  ? — Yes,  for  a  degree  ; 
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and  we  have  no  wish  to  put  it  out  of  the  curriculum,  as  some  persons 
have. 

7670.  The  Chairman. — Have  there  been  many  chairs  founded  in  the 
University  which  were  not  reported  on  by  the  late  Commission  ? — Since 
1808,  the  Chemistry  Chair  has  been  founded.  They  reported  on  it  so  far 
that  they  took  it  into  consideration  and  increased  the  very  small  emolu- 
ments of  it. 

7671.  Were  any  changes  introduced  with  reference  to  the  patronage  of 
the  chairs?— No,  none.  We  have  three  chairs  belonging  to  private 
patrons,  and  they  were  left  untouched. 

7 672.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  retaining 
the  system  of  private  patronage  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  and  my  opinion  decidedly 
is,  that  it  operates  injuriously  to  the  good  of  the  University.  Perhaps 
I  might  seem  as  if  I  should  not  be  the  person  who  said  so,  because  I 
received  my  first  appointment  to  St,  Andrews  from  a  private  patron ; 
but  yet  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  against  it.  Principal 
Tulloch. — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  three  cases — and  the 
patrons  are  all  different — the  result  \ipon  the  whole  is  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  University. 

7673.  Mr.  Parker. — The  mischief  arising  from  chairs  being  in  private 
hands  is  of  course  much  worse  than  that  arising  from  bursaries  bemg  in 
private  hands  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — Yes  ;  and  it  is  three  out  of  thirteen 
chairs  in  the  University.  Principal  Shairp. — And'three  out  of  nine  chairs 
in  the  case  of  the  United  College — namely,  the  Humanity  Chau',  the 
Natural  History  Chair,  and  the  Chemistry  Chau'.  It  might  easily  go  the 
length — I  don't  say  it  has  done  so — of  almost  neutraUzing  our  college 
altogether.  For  instance,  if  a  thoroughly  incompetent  man  were  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  which  is  the  entrance  chair,  and 
one  that  I  may  say  attracts  or  deters  students  from  coming  to  the  college, 
we  would  have  few  students  at  all. 

7674.  It  would  send  the  students  to  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  ? — Prin- 
cipal Tulloch. — It  would  be  very  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  University. 

7675.  It  might  be  almost  worth  while  to  subscribe  to  appoint  a  second 
professor? — Principal  Tulloch. — The  Chair  of  Humanity  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  always  well  filled,  and  Dr.  John  Hunter  was  a  distinguished 
philologist  in  his  day  ;  but  the  result  of  a  bad  appointment  might  be  very 
serious. 

7676.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Might  that  not  arise  from  any  form  of  patron- 
age '? — Principal  Tulloch. — The  Crovra,  of  course,  might  make  a  mistake, 
but  there  are  checks  on  the  Crown  patronage.  Those  chairs  vehich  used 
to  be  in  the  patronage  of  the  United  College  ai'e  now  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  University  Court ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  University  Court  also 
it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  checks  on  the  exercise  of  patronage  which 
can't  exist  in  the  case  of  a  private  patron.  In  some  cases  where  private 
patronage  chairs  have  been  vacant,  they  have  been  a  subject  of  great 
anxiety  to  us.  We  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  tests  to  be 
applied  to  candidates,  and  even  as  to  the  candidates ;  and  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  might  do  harm  or  good  for  the  University  to  move  in  recom- 
mending any  candidate.  Principal  Shairp. — Some  patrons  may  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  wish  of  the  college  at  all. 

7677.  The  Chairman. — In  the  event  of  any  delay  in  the  exercise  of  the 
patronage,  does  it  fall  to  any  public  body  ? — Principal  Shairp. — No,  I 
don't  think  it  does.  There  never  has  been  any  delay.  It  is  generally 
rather  the  other  way  ;  it  is  done  too  quickly. 

7678.  Mr.  Parker. — You  are  not  able  to  rely  even  upon  this,  that  the 
patron  will  hear  fully  the  clauns  of  the  candidates? — Principal  Tulloch. 
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 Tliere  is  no  assurauco  of  this.    Principal  Shairp. — Several  of  the 

patrons  Uve  remote  from  the  University,  and  really  know  nothing  of  its 
constitution  or  interests. 

7679.  And  without  appointing  a  man  grossly  incompetent,  they  may 
appoint  a  man  very  far  from  the  best  ? — Yes. 

7680.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  multiplied  over  all  the  students? — Yes. 
Principal  Tulloch.— It  is  really,  for  the  University,  a  very  important 
matter,  and  we  are  very  helpless  regarding  it. 

7681.  The  Chairman. — You  said  the  Madi-as  College  furnishes  a  good 
number  of  students  to  the  University.  Does  the  University  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  its  prosperity  ? — Principal  Shairp. — Yes. 

7682.  A  representation  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  present  trust  is 
much  too  narrow,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  increased.  Are  the  University 
anxious  to  have  a  considerable  representation  on  the  new  trust  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  most  desii-able  in  tlie  interests  of  the  Madras  College  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  University,  which  lie  along  the  same  line. 

7683.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  session  is  only  during  part  of 
the  year,  the  professors  might  not  be  able  to  give  the  same  attendance 
that  other  trustees  do  ? — The  professors  are  all  there  till  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  Madras  College  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  June,  and  even  if  the 
professors  happened  not  to  be  there  on  their  duty,  any  professor  appointed 
would  surely  come  to  the  meetings ;  and  they  have  shown  their  willingness 
to  do  so,  by  several  of  them  having  stayed  for  weeks  this  very  summer  to 
examine  the  Madras  College.  The  objection  urged  is  mere  moonshine. 
Principal  Tulloch. — Many  of  the  professors  are  resident  in  the  town ;  and 
others,  not  resident,  are  not  at  any  great  distances. 

768i.  In  the  return  that  was  given  by  the  trustees,  it  is  stated  that  they 
recognise  the  advantage  of  closer  relation  with  the  University,  and  they 
suggest  that  three  professors  should  be  added,  representing  the  Uni- 
versity. Would  that  be  sufBcient  to  meet  your  views  without  putting  in 
a  claim  for  a  larger  representation  ? — Principal  Shairp. — I  think  three 
enough,  but  it  depends  on  the  proportion  in  which  other  elements  enter 
into  the  trust.  I  think  the  University  should  be  represented  at  least  in 
equal  proportion  with  the  town  element,  because  I  suppose  there  is  no 
concealing  that  our  views  of  secondary  education  and  those  of  the  town's- 
people  would  not  exactly  coincide.  The  University  would  wish  for  a  higher 
and  more  thorough  secondary  education,  and  the  town's-people  might  be 
contented  with  a  mere  commercial  education.  If  there  was  a  prepon- 
derating element  against  the  University,  it  would  be  useless  to  appoint 
them  to  be  outvoted  there.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have  an  equal  representation  with  the  town. 

7 685.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  in  connection  with  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

7686.  They  are  not  exactly  competitive,  but  they  are  selected-  by  the 
masters  upon  proof  of  scholarship? — Yes.  Principal  Tulloch. — The 
Madras  College  bursaries  are  virtually  competitive.  They  are  given 
to  the  boys  at  the  head  of  the  highest  class.  Principal  Shairp. — We 
never  heard  that  deserving  boys  did  not  get  them ;  but  in  past  years  they 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  Dundee  students,  though  I  may  say  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  of  late. 

7687.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for  a  closer  connection  between 
the  college  and  the  University,  beyond  preferring  a  claim  to  have  a  proper 
representation  on  the  trust  ? — I  think  that  is  the  main  point.  The  trust 
themselves  have  this  last  year  petitioned  the  University  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  classes.  That  was  undertakeu  by  three  professors.  I 
undertook  the  work  of  one  of  these  professors,  and  examined  the  English 
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Principal   department  last  May ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  examination 
PrinoipLl   should  he  in  the  hands  of  the  University.    There  is  a  further  point  of 
Tuilooh,    connection.    We  have  a  standing  committee  at  this  moment  to  consider 
Professor  ^^^.S^eat  question  of  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  and  to  utilize  the 
mteheU.    T^iiited  College  for  that  purpose  as  far  as  possible.    I  have  had  some 
—  '    communication  with  the  Privy  Council — with  Sii-  Francis  Sandford — both 
by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  this  year,  and  at  present  the  whole  thing 
is  pending  ;  but  if  the  Madras  College  were  granted  to  us,  as  I  believe  it 
would  be,  as  a  practical  school,  in  which  the  candidates  for  schoolmaster- 
ships  could  learn  the  art  of  teaching  while  attendmg  the  University,  that 
would  be  a  most  beneficial  thing  for  the  schoolmasters  themselves,  and  I 
believe  would  be  good  for  the  Madras  College  too. 

7688.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  having 
special  training  for  schoohnasters  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
about  that ;  and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  of  the  advantage  that  it  would 
be  to  bring  young  schoohnasters  to  college  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  time, 
and  to  have  the  higher  ones  graduating  at  the  University.  If  those  who 
are  teaching  in  the  common  schools  were  there  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would 
do  good.  While  a  professor,  I  generally  had  several  students  from  the 
normal  schools  in  Edinburgh.  They  were  older  than  the  other  students, 
they  were  well  trained,  and  they  were  bent  on  work ;  and  as  they  had 
learned  their  method  and  drill  in  the  normal  schools  in  Edinburgh,  the 
improvement  they  made  at  college,  the  expansion  and  enlargement  of  mind 
they  got  from  the  more  Kberal  character  of  university  teaching,  was  very 
great.  I  have  heard  them  speak  themselves  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  advantage  they  got  from  that.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
training  of  schoolmasters  should  be  connected  vnth  the  University. 

7689.  Your  view  would  not  be  to  have  a  special  school  for  training 
schoolmasters,  but  to  connect  them  with  some  great  pubh'c  institution  like 
the  University  or  the  Madras  College  ? — Yes  ;  to  get  their  instruction  at 
the  University,  and  the  practice  of  teaching  at  the  Madras  College ;  and 
to  make  the  system  perfect,  I  think  we  would  require  a  new  professorship, 
which  I  see  there  is  a  movement  to  have.  The  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland  are  moving  in  that  direction, — for  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  or  psedeutics,  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  That 
would  requii-e  to  be  added  to  our  staff,  and  to  that  professor  would  bo 
given  the  surveillance  of  students  training  for  schoolmasters.  That  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  system  complete ;  and  if  that  was  done, 
I  cannot  imagine  any  better  training. 

7690.  The  professor  to  whom  you  refer  would  be  a  person  of  mixed 
acquirements  ?  He  would  require  to  give  instruction  in  different  depart- 
ments ? — Yes.  I  never  attended  any  lectures  on  the  theory  of  teaching, 
and  I  could  not  exactly  say  what  it  is.  It  is  more  an  instinct  than 
scientific  art  with  me ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  a  scientific  art  of  teaching. 
They  have  it  in  Germany.  . 

7691.  And  there  are  the  normal  schools  for  elementary  teaching  ;  but 
you  aim  at  something  higher? — Yes.  He  would  organize  a  system, 
regulate  the  classes  that  the  student  is  to  attend,  and  also  regulate  the 
hours  of  attendance  at  the  practical  school. 

7692.  The  professor  of  whom  you  speak  would  have  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  pupils  in  the  Madras  College  too,  if  the  trustees  offered 
facilities  for  it? — Yes,  and  the  trustees  have  shown  themselves  very 
wilHng.  The  relation  between  them  might  bo  a  little  delicate,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  managed. 

7693.  Mr.  Parker. — To  make  the  proposal  a  little  more  definite,  thei-e 
is  at  present  in  the  bauds  of  Dr.  Bell's  trustees  a  residue  of  something 
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like  £18,000,  perhaps  you  are  aware  ? — Principal  Shairp. — I  was  not 
aware  of  that.    I  am  astonished  to  hear  it. 

7694.  I  don't  mean  the  local  trustees  in  St.  Andrews,  but  the  general 
trustees  of  the  Bell  fund ;  and  without  committing  themselves,  the 
trustees  allow  it  to  be  known  that  they  have  had  under  their  consideration 
the  best  mode  of  applying  the  residue,  and  that  they  have  contemplated  the 
institution  of  a  chair  of  education  in  Scotland.  If  such  a  chau-  could  be 
locally  situated  in  St.  Andrews,  do  you  think  you  would  see  your  way  to 
its  being  very  useful? — Principal  Shairp. — Yery  useful.  Most  useful. 
Principal  Tulloch. — It  would  give  an  impetus  to  St.  Andrews,  because  it 
presents  many  advantages  for  training  schoolmasters. 

7695.  And  there  would  be  full  opportunity,  you  think,  at  the  Madras 
College  to  exercise  teachers  in  that  profession  ? — Principial  Shairp. — 
Quite  so.  The  trustees  have  expressed  themselves  willing  to  lend  the 
pru3aary  school  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  master  of 
EngHsh,  has  entered  into  the  scheme  most  heartily. 

7696.  And  without  any  very  ambitious  attempt  at  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation, you  see  ample  occupation  for  the  professor's  time  in  the  disciphne 
and  practical  arrangements,  and  the  general  guidance  of  students  ? — Prin- 
cipal Shaiip.— Yes  ;  and  he  might  quite  well  supplement  some  subjects  of 
which  we  have  not  a  professor.  For  instance,  if  he  took  the  teaching  of 
history  :  our  chair  of  civil  history  is  merged,  unfortunately,  in  natural 
history  by  a  most  extraordinary  conjunction ;  and  if  he  were  to  take  the 
teaching  of  civil  history  and  other  subjects,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  his  teaching. 

7697.  Reciprocally  your  professors  might  instruct  the  training  masters 
in  other  subjects  too  ? — Yes ;  they  would  attend  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  Principal  Tulloch. — Supposing  the  department  were  to 
recognise  a  teacher's  degree,  and  lay  down  the  attainments  necessary  for 
it,  then  we  would  train  for  the  degree,  and  give  it. 

7698.  And  the  professor  would  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  curriculum  ? — Principal  Tulloch. — Yes. 

7699.  But  the  practical  working  of  it  would  be  partly  in  the  hands  of 
other  professors? — Such  as  the  professors  of  Enghsh  literature,  logic, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  Greek  might  not  always  enter  as  a 
necessary  element  into  the  training  of  a  teacher,  but  I  think  mostly  so. 
These  could  all  be  furnished  by  the  necessary  teachers.  Of  course  the 
programme  would  be  drawn  out,  or  at  least  accepted,  by  the  department 
in  London. 

7700.  And  the  professor  would  superintend  the  classes  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  Madras  schools  ? — Princijjal  Tulloch. — Yes.  Principal 
Shmrp. — I  will  read  one  sentence  from  a  communication  which  I  had 
some  months  ago  from  Sir  Francis  Sandford  :  '  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  for  the  University  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  of  their  proposal,  showing 
what  arrangements  they  would  wish  to  make  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  various  subjects  specified  in  the  enclosed  syllabus,  for 
what  number  of  students  they  would  provide,  what  staff  of  teachers  they 
propose  to  employ,  in  what  premises  the  students,  when  not  attending  the 
University,  would  receive  instruction,  and  under  whose  general  supervi- 
sion the  training  college  would  be  carried  on.'  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  laying  this  before  the  University,  but  I  shall  do  so  at  the 
eariiest  opportunity. 

7701.  If  you  could  secure  to  St.  Andrews  a  professor  of  that  subject, 
the  rest  might  be  easily  arranged  and  submitted  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

7702.  The  Chairman. — The  attention  of  the  University  has  been 
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directed  to  the  provisions  in  the  Heriot  trust  to  make  over  the  funds  of 
that  trust  to  the  University  of  St,  Andrews,  in  case  the  Provost,  baiUes, 
ministers  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  should  fail  iu  the  performance 
of  any  fundamental  point  in  the  foundation  ?  May  I  ask  whether  this 
question  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  University  at  the  time  the 
Act  of  1836  was  passed,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  was 
applied  to  out-door  schools  iu  Edinburgh? — Principal  Tulloch. — As  far 
as  we  know,  the  University  did  not  then  take  any  action.  No  professor 
or  principal  is  now  in  the  University  who  was  then  in  the  University, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  our  minutes  do  not  afford  any  evidence 
that  the  subject  was  formally  before  the  University  at  that  time. 
Principal  Shairp. — There  has  been  a  search  made,  and  there  is  no  record 
that  the  University  was  put  in  possession  of  the  facts,  either  by  being 
reminded  of  its  claim  or  made  aware  that  the  change  was  proposed 
to  be  made.  Principal  Tulloch. — I  suppose  the  thing  was  done  very  much 
before  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  heard  of  it. 

7703.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  notice  having  been  given  to  them 
as  parties  interested? — Principal  Tulloch. — No.  The  first  occasion  I 
remember  hearing  of  the  connection  betwixt  Heriot's  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  was  in  1855,  the  second  year  after  my  appoint- 
ment. There  was  an  old  lady  who  considered  that  she  had  a  claim  on 
the  Heriot  funds  as  the  sole  surviving  relative  of  George  Heriot ;  and  the 
plea  on  which  her  claim  was  sought  to  be  met  by  the  governors  was, 
that  the  St.  Andrews  University  would  be  down  upon  them  if  any  of  the 
money  was  given  to  her  for  her  support.  On  this  ground  she  came  to 
St.  Andrews,  with  a  great  bundle  of  charters  and  documents,  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  her  case  from  her  own  hps.  So  far  as  I  remember, 
the  case  ended  in  the  lady  receiving  some  small  annuity,  which  she  enjoyed 
to  her  death.  At  the  meeting  of  10th  March  1855,  the  minutes  bear 
that  '  the  Pro-rector  was  instructed  to  answer  the  printed  circular  of 
Miss  Heriot,  intimating  that  the  University  would  make  no  objection  to 
any  additional  allowance  of  income  sanctioned  by  the  governors  of 
Heriot's  Hospital.' 

7704.  Have  the  University  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  their  having  any 
claim  on  that  fund  ? — The  matter  has  been  several  times  before  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  think  it  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  to  some  of  the 
Heriot's  Hospital  trustees.  In  1871,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital  were  applying  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
a  provisional  order,  a  meeting  of  the  University  was  summoned,  and  the 
subject  was  taken  into  consideration.  A  special  minute  was  then  di-awn 
out,  which  I  have  before  me,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  proceed  to 
London  to  take  charge  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  University,  if  the 
governors  should  prosecute  their  efforts  to  obtam  a  provisional  order. 

7705.  Did  you  feel  yourselves  jDrecluded  from  going  back  on  the  Act 
of  1836  ? — Yes.    We  did  not  see  our  way  to  that. 

7706.  But  in  the  event  of  any  steps  being  now  taken  to  revise  the 
foundation,  the  University  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  right  to  have 
their  claims  considered ?— Our  minute,  of  date  18th  April  1871,  says: 
'  The  Senatus  consider  the  claims  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  to  be 
especially  deserving  of  consideration  at  present,  in  the  view  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital  in  their  draft  scheme  of  a 
provisional  order  to  apply  a  considerable  sum  of  its  funds  in  the  shape 
of  bursaries  in  any  Scottish  University,' — that  was  Edinburgh, — '  with- 
out any  recognition  of  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  hospital  in 
favour  of  St.  Andrews  University.' 

'■  7707,  Was  that  minute  communicated  to  Government? — It  was  com- 
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mnnicnted  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Principal  Shairj). — And  it  was  so  far  Principal 
successful  that  he  refused  the  provisional  order.  p^rindfai 

7708.  You  consider  that  with  reference  to  any  funds  appHed  in  bur-  Tuiiocb, 
saries,  you  stand  on  equal  ground  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? —  and 
Principal  Ttilloch. — At  least  equal.    Principal  Shairp. — On  a  superior  j^tohelL 

ground,  I  think.  Principal  Tullooh. — So  far  there  is  this  distinction  in  the   

case  of  Edinburgh,  that  George  Heriot  did  leave  bursary  money  for 
Edinburgh.    That  was  a  special  part  of  his  foundation,  and  I  suppose  it 

is  in  this  way  that  Edinburgh  has  come  to  be  specially  recognised  in  the 
matter  of  bursaries.  But  suppose  it  came  to  be  the  case  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  remaining  to  be  applied  for  educational  purposes,  we 
certainly  think  that,  in  view  of  the  special  mention  made  of  St.  Andrews 
in  George  Heriot's  will,  we  have  at  least  an  equal  claim  for  consideration 
Avith  Edinburgh  University,  Principal  Shairp. — In  fact,  we  consider  our- 
selves heirs  presumptive. 

7709.  Mr.  Parker. — As  the  founder  indicated  what  should  become  of 
his  money  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  trust,  do  you  think  it  might 
be  very  fairly  argued  that  in  the  case  of  any  extension  of  the  trust  by 
Parliamentary  authority,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  should  be  con- 
sidered?— Principal  Tulloch.  —  Though  it  cannot  be  called  a  case  of 
failure  of  trust,  it  is  a  case  of  superfluity  of  money  accruing  from  the 
beneficence  of  George  Heriot ;  and  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  good  of 
St.  Andrews  University  was  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  up  his  deed,  we 
think  this  a  good  reason  why  the  advantage  of  om"  University  should  be 
specially  considered  in  any  disposal  of  superfluous  funds  arising  from  the 
Increase  of  the  Hospital  revenues. 

7710.  The  Chairman. — And  that  in  the  original  bequest  the  testator 
had  in  view  the  interest  of  higher  education? — Principal  Shairp. — It 
showed  that  he  had  a  special  goodwill  to  St.  Andrews,  seeing  that  he 
mentioned  it. 

7711.  Mr.  Parker. — So  that  if  the  Legislature  takes  the  mind  of  the 
founder  to  guide  it,  you  hold  that  this  would  show  his  goodwill  to  St. 
A  ndrews  ? — Principal  Shairp. — Yes ;  and  carrying  out  the  mind  of  the 
founder  would  be  not  merely  doing  good  to  St.  Andrews,  but  would  be 
doing  a  public  good.  Some  people  say  that  bm'saries  are  an  antiquated 
form.  Perhaps  £10  bursaries  are ;  but  I  think  that  £25  bursaries  are  not 
so  at  all ;  and  I  think  there  never  was  a  time  in  Scotland  when  they  were 
more  needed  ;  because  now,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  things,  the  run  is 
So  strong  upon  trade  and  business,  and  so  many  opportunities  are  open 
for  lads  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  going  into  trade  and  business,  that 
many  who  thirty  years  ago  would  have  gone  to  the  University  are  now 
turned  off  into  trade  and  business ;  and  in  many  cases  an  intelligent  lad 
who  would  be  fit  to  make  a  good  student,  in  deciding  whether  he  will  go 
to  the  University  or  go  to  Dundee  or  Glasgow  and  enter  upon  trade,  is 
influenced  by  the  question  whether  he  can  get  a  bursary  or  not ;  and  if 
the  educational  element  in  the  country  is  at  ah  to  be  kept  in  even  balance 
with  the  commercial,  it  is  specially  necessary  that  we  should  have  good 
bnrsaries  at  this  moment.  There  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  more 
needed. 

7712.  A  young  man,  in  choosing  between  a  university  course  and 
a  trade,  will  be  influenced  not  only  by  the  difficulty  of  supporting  himself 
at  the  University,  but  by  the  tempting  prospects  of  trade  and  commerce? 
— Yes ;  and  the  existence  of  a  good  bursary  will  make  the  difl'erencc. 
Principal  Tulloch. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bursary  idea  must  have 
been  before  the  mind  of  George  Heriot,  for  he  founded,  as  I  have  said, 
bursaries  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  expression  he  uses  in  his  will  about  the  main- 
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Principal  tenance  of  so  many  poov  scholars  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  is  just 
iv^ncipal  roundabout  way  of  describing  a  bursary ;  and  if  there  are  superfluous 
Tuiioeb,  moneys  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  his  foundation,  his  intentions  could 
and  hardly  be  better  carried  out  than  by  the  foundation  of  such  bursaries. 
Mitcholl."^   -P/'jVjcepaZ  Shaii-p. — When  I  was  at  Oxford,  very  few  foundations  were 

  open  to  Scotchmen,  but  now  everything  is  open  to  them,  and  the  flow 

southwards  of  ability  is  very  great.  Lads  in  the  humblest  position  often 
go  south  who  never  thought  of  doing  so  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

7713.  The  Chairman. — You  have  had  some  experience  of  throwing 
open  scholarships  at  Oxford  ? — Yes ;  but  my  experience  of  Oxford  is  of 
old  date  now, — more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  things  are  now  veiy 
much  changed  there.  But  thirty  years  ago  there  is  no  doubt  that  BaUol 
College  stood  eminent  among  the  colleges  for  the  goodness  of  its  gradu- 
ates, and  that  was  mainly  owing  to  the  goodness  and  high  reputation  of 
the  scholarships ;  and  this  high  reputation  was  owing  to  the  master  having 
been  wise  before  his  time,  and  having  seized  upon  some  httle  flaw  in  the 
deed  and  thrown  the  scholarships  open  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  it 
occurred  to  any  other  college  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  it  was  most  marked ; 
it  was  indeed  the  making  of  the  college. 

7714.  Mr.  Parker. — And  the  position  which  Baliol  College  has  since 
held  is  due  to  the  masters  having  at  that  time  thrown  open  the  scholar- 
ships ? — Yes,  and  the  fellowships. 


\_Adjourned.'] 


THURSDAY,  mh  October  1873. 


PKESENT — 


Sir  Ebward  Colebkooke,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Ramsay. 
Mr.  Sellar. 


Eight  Hon. 
John 
Inglis, 
Alexander 
W.  Potts, 
Esq.,  and 
Frederick 
Pitman, 
Esq. 


The  Right  Honourable  John  Inglis,  Lord^ 

Justice-General  of  Scotland, 
Alexander  W.  Potts,  Esq., 
Frederick  Pitman,  Esq., 


Examined. 


7715.  The  Chairman  (to  the  Lord  Justice- General). — You  are  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Fettes  College? — The  Lord  Justice-General. — am. 

7716.  Have  you  been  so  since  its  institution? — Since  the  year  1857. 
The  trust  came  into  operation  by  the  death  of  Sir  WiUiam  Fettes  in  1836, 
and  I  was  assumed  as  a  trustee  in  the  year  1857. 

7717.  When  was  it  carried  out? — Shortly  after  I  was  assumed  the 
trustees  took  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  building,  and  of  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  trust.  Up  to  that  time  nothing  had  been  done, 
except  to  accumulate  funds. 

7718.  The  terms  of  the  trust  were  very  general,  I  think? — Yery 
general.  The  only  direction  to  the  trustees  was, — I  am  speaking  entirely, 
of  course,  of  Ihe  residue  of  the  estate,  aj^art  altogether  from  special 
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purposes,  in  tlie  way  of  legacies  and  so  forth, — the  dii-eetion  "witli  reference  Right  Hon. 
to  the  residue  ^Yas,  that  the  residue  of  the  whole  estate  should  '  form  an  ^-J^"']!^^ 
endowment  for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  young  people  Alexander 
whose  parents  have  either  died  mthout  leaving  sufficient  funds  for  that  W.  rotts, 
purpose,  or  who  from  innocent  misfortune  durmg  their  own  Uves  are  unable  J 
to  give  suitable  education  to  their  childi'en.'    That  direction  was  accom-  pitmau, 
pauied  by  a  clause  which  invested  the  trustees  '  with  the  most  ample  and  Esq. 
unUmited  powers ' — I  am  quoting  the  will  again — '  for  making  all  such 
regulations  as  to  the  number  of  childi'en  to  be  admitted  from  time  to 
time,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  educated  and  fitted  out,  and 
for  the  management  of  the  fund  of  the  said  endowment,  as  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  consider  proper  and  expedient,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  all  persons  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
object  of  such  an  institution.'    There  is  another  clause  also  that  may  be 
kept  in  view  in  connection  with  the  testator's  expressed  Intentions,  in 
which  the  trustees  are  specially  empowered,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient 
and  proper,  to  pay  out  of  tlie  fund  set  aside  for  the  endowment  such  sum 
or  sums  as  they  from  time  to  time  may  think  proper  for  finishmg  the 
■education  of  such  of  the  children  of  the  institution  as  they  may  select,  by 
sending  them  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  such  other  university  as 
the  trustees  may  think  proper. 

7719.  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  you  adopted  certain  regulations 
in  1867? — The  first  prospectus  was  in  1863. 

7720.  Had  you  at  that  time  built  a  college?— No.  We  were  just  then 
maldng  arrangements  for  building, — adjusting  the  plans.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  work  had  not  actually  begun  in  1863.  I  rather  think  it  had. 
I  think  the  excavations  at  all  events  had  begun. 

7721.  What  was  the  cause  of  so  long  an  interval  having  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Sir  William  Fettes  and  the  commencement  of  the 
work? — I  can  only  speak  of  that  from  a  sort  of  tradition,  having  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it  myself.  But  I  understood  the  original  trustees 
of  Sir  WilHam  Fettes  to  entertain  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  should  exercise  the  discretion  with  which  they  had  been 
invested ;  and  they  also,  I  think,  were  of  opinion  that  the  estate  as  left 
to  them  in  1836  was  not  of  sufficient  amount  to  enable  them  to  do 
anything  extensively  beneficial,  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  accumulate 
for  some  time. 

7722.  They  resolved  to  allow  the  funds  to  accumulate,  partly  from 
doubt  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  them,  and  partly  with  the  desu'e 
that  the  funds  should  accumulate? — Yes. 

7723.  You  spoke  of  the  original  trustees.  Were  the  original  trustees 
a  different  body  from  the  present  ones? — The  original  trustees  were 
appointed  by  Sir  William  Fettes  in  his  will.  They  had  a  power  of 
assumption;  and  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  the  precise  history  of  the 
trust  was,  I  daresay  I  could  state  it  to  you. 

7724.  Can  you  state  what  the  present  constitution  of  it  is?^ — -The 
trustees  were  named  in  the  wiU,  with  a  power  of  assumption.  The 
original  trustees  are  all  now  dead,  and  consequently  the  trustees  who  are 
now  in  office  are  all  assumed  trustees. 

7725.  By  assumed,  you  mean  nominated  by  the  original  trustees? — 
Yes ;  at  least  all  except  one,  Mr.  Dundas.  He  has  been  assumed  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  original  trustee. 

7726.  Assumed  by  the  other  trustees? — Yes. 

7727.  And  there  is  a  power  of  maintaining  the  trust  perjDetually  on 
these  conditions  ? — That  is  the  effect  of  the  will. 

7728.  With  regard  to  the  foundation,  what  rules  were  laid  down  by 
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^^^Job?°°*  ti''istees  as  to  the  persons  who  should  beuefit? — When  we  proceeded 
lugiis,  consider  the  purposes  to  wliich  we  should  apply  the  endowment,  I  may 
Alexander  take  tlie  Uberty  of  sayiug  that  I  think  all  the  trustees  were  impressed  with 
Es  ^"and  ^  ^^^T  S^'^^^  ^^^^^  0^  responsibility.  The  easiest  and  most  direct  way  of 
Fmieriok  carrying  out  such  a  general  charitable  purpose  as  was  expressed  in  the 
Pitman,  will,  would  have  been  to  add  one  more  to  the  numerous  hospitals  with 
f^^-  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  familiar  by  this  time.  But  the  trustees 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  that  was  not  desiraljle.  They  thought 
that  the  hospital  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  had  not  been  productive 
of  any  good,  but  rather  of  evil ;  and  at  all  events  they  were  very  clearly 
of  opinion  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  useful  in  itself,  there  were  already 
more  than  enough  of  such  institutions  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  add  to  them.  But  they  objected  to  the  system  upon 
principle ;  for  they  were  of  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  that  poverty  should 
never  be  by  itself  a  quaUfication  for  participating  in  the  benefits  of  an 
educational  endowment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  qualification 
of  belonging  to  privileged  classes,  such  as  persons  of  particular  names,  or 
born  in  particular  localities,  or  whose  parents  belong  to  particular  guilds 
or  trades,  was  still  worse, — more  undesu'able,  because  the  result  of  recog- 
nising such  quaUfications  was,  in  theu'  opinion,  not  to  give  the  children 
for  the  most  part  a  better  education  than  they  would  have  received  if  the 
parents  had  been  left  to  educate  them  unaided,  but  rather  to  place  them 
in  a  position  quite  imnatural,  and  to  surround  them  with  comforts  and 
luxuries  within  the  walls  of  a  great  institution,  which  would  unsuit  them 
for  their  true  place  in  after-Kfe.  The  very  regularity  and  security  of  the 
supply  of  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  independently  of  any  exertions  of 
their  own,  seems  calculated  to  give  the  chikken  on  whom  they  are 
lavished  a  false  idea  of  the  world,  which  they  will  hereafter  have  to  en- 
counter, relying  on  then-  own  exertions  only.  The  trustees  were  also 
very  clearly  of  opinion  that  charities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  only,  had  been  carried  too  far  in  every 
point  of  view, — in  Edinburgh  I  mean ;  and  they  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  there  was  one  class  of  society  in  which  great  necessity  sometimes 
existed  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the  education  of  children,  for  which  no 
provision  had  ever  yet  been  made  by  any  of  these  charitable  institu- 
tions. I  refer  to  the  case  of  children  of  persons  in  the  better  classes — 
professional  persons — persons  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  learned 
professions — dying  prematurely,  and  not  leaving  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  the  education  of  their  childi'en  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  position  in 
life  of  the  parents ;  and  also  to  cases  in  which  the  parents,  though  still 
alive,  have  suffered  severe  and  unexpected  losses  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  from  innocent  misfortune,  and  so  have  been  rendered  unable  to 
educate  their  children  iu  a  suitable  manner.  It  occurred  to  the  trustees 
that  the  endowment  under  their  management  might  very  well,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  charitable  character,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  truster,  be  devoted  to  some  such  object.  You 
will  find,  accordingly,  that  in  the  first  set  of  regulations  which  they  issued, 
this  was  set  forward  as  the  prime  object  that  they  had  in  view.  And 
this  object  is  maintained  throughout.  They  were  bound,  as  they  conceived, 
])y  the  terns  of  the  will  under  which  they  were  acting,  to  give  the  endow- 
ment a  certain  charitable  character ;  and  they  were  desirous  to  do  that 
not  only  in  the  way  to  be  most  beneficial  for  those  who  might  participate 
in  the  endowment,  but  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
doing  pubUc  mischief,  which  they  thought  had  resulted  from  the  manner 
in  which  many  other  endowments  of  the  same  kind  had  been  worked  out. 
At  the  same  time,  they  certainly  had  in  view  as  one  great  object,  the 
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iiitrodiiction  of  something  in  the  nature  of  jDubhc  school  Ufe  as  it  is  Right  Hon. 
known  in  England,  but  very  little  known  in  Scotland, — I  may  say,  not  at  y^^f^ 
all  known  in  Scotland, — and  they  thought  that  they  had  before  them  in  the  Aiexaudor 
history  of  some  of  the  English  piibhc  schools  a  very  excellent  precedent  for   W.  Potts, 
the  estabhshment  of  such  an  institution  as  now  exists :  1  mean  a  pubhc  ^rederUik 
school  with  a  charitable  foundation  as  its  basis,  but  with  a  large  super-  Pitmau, 
structure  of  education  and  pupils  in  which  there  is  nothing  either  of 
gratuity  or  charity.    I  beheve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  both  at  Harrow 
and  Rugby,  the  school  commenced  with  a  charitable  foundation,  and  upon 
this  was  engrafted  a  non-charitalile  education  institution,  from  which 
there  grew  up  gradually  those  great  schools  as  they  now  exist.  The 
difference  in  our  position  undoubtedly  was,  that  we  were  able  from  the 
funds  at  our  command  to  get  on  much  faster,  and  to  establish  a  public 
school  with  all  the  advantages  and  accessories  of  such  an  institution, 
without  any  delay. 

7729.  The  rule  that  is  laid  down,  No.  10,  as  to  the  admission  to  the 
foundation  gives  the  trustees  the  power  of  admitting  the  sons  of  any 
persons  who  have  died  without  sufficient  funds,  or  who  are  unable  to 
afford  education  ? — Yes. 

7730.  There  is  no  restriction  in  that  to  any  locahty  or  condition  of 
hfe?— No. 

7731.  And  you  receive  apphcatious  from  all  quarters? — We  have 
received  apphcations  from  all  quarters,  and  from  persons  in  a  great 
variety  of  different  positions  in  life.  But  I  think  I  may  say  generally, 
that  the  apphcations  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  confined  to  the 
classes  to  whom  I  have  ah'eady  referred, — to  boys  whose  parents  are,  or 
were,  in  the  condition  of  life  of  professional  men,  and  the  Uke. 

7732.  There  is  no  test  or  examination  beyond- what  is  described  in 
rule  No.  11.  There  is  no  competitive  examination  for  entering  the 
college '? — I  ought  to  explain  this  matter  perhaps  a  little  in  detail,  because 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  appears  very  clearly  in  any  of  these  regulations. 
The  mode  in  which  we  proceed  to  the  admission  of  foundationers  is  this : 
we  select  a  certain  number, — a  larger  number  than  there  are  vacancies 
for, — say  perhaps  twice  as  many  as  we  have  vacancies  for,  and  we  have 
them  all  examined  ;  and  then  upon  the  reports  of  the  examiners  we  take 
into  consideration  the  quahfication  in  respect  of  scholarship  of  each  of 
the  boys,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  have 
been  laid  before  us  previously ;  and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
combined,  we  elect  ultuuately  the  number  for  whom  we  have  vacancies. 
The  examination  is  in  that  way  not  exactly  competitive,  because  we  don't 
bind  ourselves  to  take  merely  the  best  five  scholars  (say)  out  of  the  ten  ■ 
who  have  been  selected,  as  proved  by  the  examination ;  but  we  ascribe 

a  great  deal  of  weight  to  excellence  in  the  examination,  and  take  that  into 
consideration  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  each  case. 

7733.  Mj:  Parker. — It  is  the  trustees  who  take  into  consideration  these 
circumstances  ? — The  trustees. 

7734.  And  is  there  usually  a  full  attendance  ? — Always.  We  are  a 
very  small  number  you  observe, — only  five.  A  majority  is  a  quorum 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  although  I  am 
only  speaking  from  recollection  and  not  with  positive  certainty,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  have  an  absentee  upon  an  occasion  of  election  of  founda- 
tioners, or  any  business  of  the  like  importance. 

7735.  The  Chairman. — When  does  the  election  take  place? — In  the 
month  of  May ;  that  is  to  say,  the  selection  is  made  in  May ;  the  examina- 
tion proceeds  in  the  following  month  of  June,  and  immediately  on  the 
report  of  the  examiners  being  submitted,  we  proceed  to  the  final  election. 
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Right  Hon.  I  ought  to  say  too,  what  I  had  forgotten,  that  in  the  case  of  an  al)6ont 
Jn^'iis     trustee  upon  so  important  a  matter  as  that,  we  should  forward  him  tiie 
Alexander  papers,  and  talie  his  opinion  before  coming  to  any  decision.  Perhaps  you 
w.  Totts,    will  allow  me  to  state  in  connection  with  this,  what  has  happened  upon 
Fro(i'fHck   ^^^^  occasions  when  we  have  elected  foundationers, — I  mean 

Pitman,  with  reference  to  the  numbers  from  whom  the  election  was  made.  The 
Esq.  first  election  of  foundationers  took  place  in  April  1870.  The  college  was 
about  to  be  opened  in  September  of  that  year,  and  it  was  in  contemplation 
of  the  opening  of  the  college  that  we  made  that  first  election.  The  total 
number  of  foundationers  was  to  be  60,  but  we  resolved  to  elect  for  the 
first  year  40  only.  There  were  153  candidates;  we  selected  GG  for 
examination,  and  out  of  these  we  ultimately  elected  40.  In  the  next 
year,  1871,  we  had  to  fill  up  five  more ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  resolved  the 
second  year  to  elect  five  more,  so  as  to  make  45.  There  were  45  candi- 
dates ;  10  were  selected  for  examination,  and  5  were  ultimately  elected  from 
them.  In  1872,  we  filled  up  the  entire  number,  by  electing  5  more,  and 
tiie  candidates  then  were  49,  of  whom  11  were  selected  for  examination. 
That  made  up  our  full  number  to  50 ;  but  in  the  following  year,  1873, 
some  vacancies  had  occurred  accidentally,  and  we  had  5  vacancies  to  fill 
up  then  also.  We  had  35  candidates,  of  whom  we  selected  10  for  ex- 
amination, and  out  of  these  we  elected  5. 

7736.  The  children  selected  are  principally  the  sons  of  professional 
persons  ? — I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  analysis  of  that,  which  was  sent  in 
along  with  the  answers  to  the  circular. 

7737.  Do  the  apphcations  principally  come  from  professional  per- 
sons?— Yes,  I  think  they  do.  I  ought,  however,  to  include  in  the 
term  'professional,'  merchants  and  persons  in  the  pubHc  service  as 
civilians,  as  well  as  persons  belonging  to  the  learned  professions,  and 
the  army  and  navy.  Perhaps  the  term  '  professional '  is  not  strictly 
applicable. 

7738.  These  rules  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  are  they 
not  ?    They  might  vary  them  from  time  to  time  1 — Yes. 

7739.  The  education  excludes  the  elementary  teaching  from  the  limit 
of  age  1 — Yes ;  the  boys  who  are  candidates  must  have  received  some 
portion,  and  indeed  some  considerable  portion  of  their  education. 

7740.  They  receive  their  education  entu'ely  gratuitously,  and  in  addition 
are  maintained  in  the  college  ? — Yes. 

7741.  And  they  are  not  clothed? — They  are  not;  nor  are  they  main- 
tained in  the  vacation. 

7742.  Prom  the  first  did  you  lay  down  the  principle  of  having  out-of- 
door  pupils  ? — We  were  quite  willing  to  take  day  scholars,  but  we  have 
not  attracted  any.  But  if  by  out-of-door  pupils  you  mean  non-founda- 
tioners, certainly  we  invited  them  from  the  beginning. 

7743.  When  I  say  out-of-door  pupils,  I  mean  that  you  were  not 
anxious  to  have  those  who  were  not  boarded  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
We  expected  at  first  that  probably  we  should  have  pupils  coming  to  us 
as  day  scholars,  but  living  in  the  neighbourhood  either  with  their  parents 
or  guardians  or  in  boarding-houses. 

7744.  What  is  the  present  proportion  of  the  foundationers  to  the  other 
scholars? — There  are  165  pupils  altogether;  50  are  foundationers,  and 
115  are  non-foundationers.  But  these  115  are  all  lodged  in  boarding- 
houses  connected  with  the  college. 

7745.  You  have  no  day  scholars  in  addition  to  that? — ^No. 

7746.  Mr.  Parker. — Some  few  live  with  their  parents,  do  they  not  ? — 
I  am  told  there  were  three  last  term,  and  there  is  one  now.  Mr.  Potts. — 
They  generally  get  absorbed. 
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7747.  The  Chamnan. — Applications  come  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
country? — The  Lord  Justice-General. — Yes, 

7748.  You  don't  give  any  special  preference  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  ? — ^Not  in  the  least.  We  have  applications  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  from  the  north  of  England,  and  I  think  from  Ireland  also. 
And  among  our  nou-foimdationers  we  have  pupils  from  all  parts. 

7749.  What  fees  are  taken  from  the  non-foundationers  ? — There  is  an 
entrance  fee  of  ten  guineas  paid  once  for  all.  The  tuition  fee  is  £25,  and 
the  boarding-house  fee  is-  £60. 

7750.  Then  it  is  upon  a  scale  that  they  should  pay  fully  for  their 
education  and  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

7751.  Nothing  is  thrown  upon  the  foundation  for  that? — We  are 
desirous  to  make  the  charges,  both  for  tuition  and  for  board,  as  moderate 

;  as  possible ;  but  we  have  no  intention  of  giving  to  the  non-foundationers 
anything  in  the  way  of  gratuity.  The  annual  expense  to  each  non-foun- 
dationer is  £85. 

7752.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  total  number  of  50  foundationers,  28 
are  fatherless.    There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 

!  recognise  fully  the  claims  of  orphanage  ? — Certainly ;  that  is  an  element 
of  importance. 

7753.  There  is  no  competition  upon  entering  the  college  except  in  the 
!  Umited  way  you  spoke  of  with  reference  to  the  foundationers  ? — There  is 

an  entrance  examination  for  non-fonndationers,  but  no  competition. 

7754.  You  have  no  bm-saries  or  scholarships  to  pupils  coming  from 
other  schools  ? — No. 

7755.  But  you  have  exhibitions  to  send  boys  to  the  University  ? — Yes, 
t  that  is  in  prospect.  The  school  is  not  old  enough  yet  to  have  brought 
t  that  part  of  our  scheme  into  operation,  but  by  1875  it  will  come  into 
I  operation. 

7756.  To  be  open  for  competition  ? — These  will  be  open  to  competition, 
land  will  be  determined  by  competition.    In  the  meantime,  we  have  in  the 
J  school  itself  founded  four  scholarships,  which  are  open  to  competition  by 
lall  boys,  whether  at  the  college  or  not.    They  are  offered  for  competition 
periodically,  and  they  are  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year  each ;  so  that  if  a 
iboy  who  is  not  qualified  to  apply  as  a  foundationer  is  yet  perhaps  the  sou 
of  not  very  rich  parents,  who  may  be  in  difficulty  in  providing  £85  a  year 
for  his  maintenance,  if  he  is  a  boy  of  merit,  by  gaining  this  scholarship 
(he  will  be  enabled  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  non- foundationers  for  £45 
instead  of  £85.    We  commenced  with  four  of  these  scholarships ;  but 
since  then  we  have  resolved  to  give  two  every  year,  we  found  the  system 
to  act  so  well.    It  brought  us  boys  of  a  very  good  class  indeed. 

7757.  Mr.  Parker. — By  whom  is  the  examination  conducted  for  these 
[Scholarships  ? — By  the  head  master  and  the  assistants  within  the  college 
itself. 

7758.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Are  they  elected  only  from  those  who  might 
happen  to  be  attending  the  school  at  the  time  ? — No  ;  any  one  may 
compete. 

7759.  TJie  Chairman. — You  attach  great  importance  to  the  college 
bemg  open  to  non-foundationers  ?— I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
umportance  for  the  sake  of  the  foundationers,  in  the  first  place  ;  because 
!t  gives  them  all  the  benefits  of  a  public  school  life.  But  I  think  it  is  also 
31  importance  in  another  point  of  view,  as  enabUng  us  to  erect  within  • 
Scotland  a  regular  public  school  upon  the  most  approved  plan. 

7760.  All  classes  of  pupils  five  together.  There  is  no  separate 
ooarding-house  for  the  foundationers  ?— -The  foundationers  sleep  in  the 
Jollege,  the  non-foundationers  sleep  in  the  boarding-houses;  but  in 
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everything  else  except  sleeping  they  are  exactly  upon  an  equality.  Tliey 
take  their  meals  together  in  the  hall  of  the  college  ;  and  I  may  say  vnlh 
reference  to  that,  that  although  it  was  a  very  natui-al  apprehension  that 
there  might  be  some  kind  of  distinction  between  those  who  might  be  called 
charity  scholars  and  those  who  were  not,  that  aj^preheusion  has  not  Ijeeu 
at  all  reaUzed.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  most  perfect  equality 
prevails,  in  every  respect,  between  the  foundationers  and  the  non- founda- 
tioners, arising,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance,  among  others,  that  the 
foundationers  are  just  as  well-born  as  the  non-foundationers. 

7761.  This  is  a  matter  as  to  which  you  yourself  and  the  other  trustees 
have  had  ample  means  of  observing  ? — We  have ;  and  of  course  we  take 
a  great  deal  of  our  information  on  that  subject  from  the  head  master 
also. 

7762.  Do  the  trustees  visit  the  college  at  stated  times  ? — ^No,  not  at 
any  stated  tunes.  We  rather  avoid  any  appearance  of  visitation,  as 
interfering  too  much  with  the  influence  of  the  head  master. 

7763.  I  understand  the  view  you  have  taken  of  the  success  of  mixing 
the  boys  is  derived  from  the  reports  you  have  received  from  the  head 
master? — Partly,  and  also  partly  from  observation, 

7764.  Part  of  Sir  William  Fettes'  bequest  was  with  a  view  to  the  outfit 
of  young  people.  Do  you  propose  to  cany  out  that  part  of  it  ? — That 
depends  a  good  deal  on  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  should  say  that  sending 
a  boy  to  a  university  with  a  good  exhibition,  is  a  very  good  outfit.  But 
if  by  outfit  you  mean  a  supply  of  clothes,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that 
could  hardly  be  done,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases.  But  I  may 
mention,  that  in  one  case  within  my  knowledge  we  have  done  so.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  any  more.  Mr.  Potts. — There  is  only  one  at 
present. 

7765.  Mr.  Ramsmj. — That  is  the  only  case  in  which  you  provided 
clothes  ? — The  Lord  Justice- General. — Yes.  The  boy,  after  having  been 
a  short  time  in  the  college,  betook  himself  to  an  occupation  in  fife  that 
rendered  it  necessary  to  give  him  some  advance  of  that  kind  in  order  to 
give  him  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

7766.  Upon  what  branches  are  they  examined  at  their  entrance 
examination? — I  am  afraid  I  must  refer  you  upon  that  to  the  head 
master.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question  at  present.  I  think  the 
information  has  already  been  given  to  the  Commissioners. 

7767.  The  Chairman. — The  foundationers  return  home  during  the 
vacation  ? — They  do.  We  take  no  charge  of  them  in  the  vacation,  and 
their  parents  or  guardians  must  send  them  to  the  school  and  take  them 
away  again  at  their  own  expense. 

7768.  Mr.  Lancaster.— Th&t  is  matter  of  express  stipulation  ? — It  is. 

7769.  Mr.  Parker. — Are  the  assistant  masters  appointed  by  the  head 
master  or  directly  by  the  trustees  ? — The  assistant  masters  are  appointed 
by  the  trustees,  but  I  need  hardly  say  very  much  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  master. 

7770.  And  the  head  master  has  full  authority  over  the  assistant 
masters,  as  in  an  Enghsh  school  ? — He  has. 

7771.  Was  it  a  decided  opinion  of  the  trustees  that  that  was  preferable 
to  the  more  usual  Scotch  plan  of  putting  the  masters  upon  an  equality  ? 
— Tes.  Indeed,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  unless  the  head  master  were 
armed  with  large  powers,  and  pei-mitted  to  exercise  a  great  influence,  the 
school  could  not  be  kept  up  as  it  is. 

7772.  The  Chairman. — With  reference  to  what  you  said  of  the  hospital 
system,  do  you  consider  that  the  rules  which  you  laid  down  to  mix  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  with  the  out-door  scholars,  sufficient  of  themselves 
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to  remedy  the  abuses  to  which  you  have  referred  1 — I  thiuk  so,  particularly 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  boys  retui'n  to  their  friends  in  the  vacation. 

7773.  There  is  no  objection  to  maintain  the  system  of  boarding  poor 
children  if  the  school  is  connected  with  some  public  school,  if  the  children 
occasionally  return  to  their  friends  ? — I  think  these  conditions  would  tend 
very  much  to  remove  the  evils  of  what  is  called  the  hospital  system. 

7774.  Mr.  Parker. — Are  the  parents  allowed  any  option  in  the  choice 
of  the  classes  to  be  attended  as  in  Scotch  schools  usually,  or  is  there  any 
curriculum  which  they  must  take  ? — The  curriculum  must  be  followed. 
But  we  should  not  at  all  disapprove  of  pupils  directing  theii*  attention 
more  particularly  to  those  branches  of  learning  that  would  fit  them  for 
the  particular  profession  or  calhng  for  which  they  are  intended;  very 
much  the  reverse,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  head  master,  in  regulating 
that,  would  attend  to  the  consideration,  what  the  boy  is  intended  for  in 
after-Hfe. 

7775.  And  it  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  master  to  allow 
them  to  give  more  attention  to  one  subject  than  another  ? — Yes. 

7776.  For  instance,  supposing  there  was  a  decided  preference  for 
modem  languages  over  ancient,  would  there  be  any  arrangement  made  to 
give  more  time  to  them  ? — The  study  of  modern  languages  is  very  much 
encouraged.  If  you  mean  to  substitute  the  study  of  modern  languages 
entirely  for  classics,  I  think  that  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  our 
system.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  classics  in  our  vocabulary  really 
includes  literature  generally — the  EngUsh  language  and  hterature,  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin. 

7777.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  spend  their  hours  out  of  school  play- 
ing together  as  in  the  English  schools  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  school  dis- 
cipline. The  hours  of  play  are  regulated  just  as  much  as  the  hours  of 
work. 

7778.  And  are  they  allowed  to  go  where  they  please  during  the  play 
hours  ? — Oh,  no.    There  are  school  games  in  which  they  must  join. 

7779.  In  that  it  resembles  an  English  school  ? — Yes. 

7780.  Mr.  Lancaster. — As  to  the  scholarships,  the  successful  candidates 
live  in  the  college,  I  believe  ? — They  do. 

7781.  They  become  exactly  the  same  as  foundationers  ? — Practically 
the  same. 

7782.  I  suppose  the  system  has  not  worked  long  enough  to  allow  of  its 
being  matter  of  observation  whether  they  have  a  position  of  superiority 
over  the  other  foundationers  ;  I  mean  in  the  feeling  of  the  school  ? — No. 
If  one  of  the  non-foundationers  were  to  get  a  scholarship,  that  would  not 
change  hia  house. 

7783.  With  reference  to  the  election  of  foundationers,  you  have  said 
the  examination  has  great  weight  ? — Yes. 

7784.  The  other  considerations  which  you  pointed  at  are,  I  suppose, 
the  circumstances  which  bring  hun  more  or  less  closely  within  the  condi- 
tions of  the  will  ? — Just  so. 

7785.  In  cases  of  that  sort  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  boys  feel 
sometimes  aggrieved  by  want  of  success,  when  they  don't  know  the  exact 
cause  to  which  that  is  attributable— that  they  are  beaten,  while  they 
cannot  tell  the  cause  of  it.  Have  you  seen  any  instance  of  that  sort  ? — 
Candidates  do  you  mean  ? 

7786.  Yes;  candidates? — It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  that,  because 
unless  you  accidentally  hear  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  not  elected,  you  cannot  know  anything  about  it. 

7787.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  trustees  that  their  end  might  be  best 
attained  by  selecting  in  the  first  instance,— at  your  first  selection,— the 
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candidates  who  most  nearly  came  under  the  conditions  of  the  will,  and 
then  selecting  absolutely  by  examination  ? — We  have  not  done  so,  and 
have  not  contemplated  doing  so.  We  rather  thought  the  safest  course 
was,  after  the  examination  had  been  completed,  and  we  had  the  report  of 
it  before  us,  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the  case  of  each  particular  can- 
didate, what  his  claims  were  in  respect  of  the  necessities  or  public  services 
of  his  father,  or  any  other  circumstances  of  that  kind,  and  his  own  attain- 
ments as  a  boy. 

7788.  Including  his  own  opportunities  ? — No.  I  don't  know  that  we 
could  very  well  judge  of  his  opportunities. 

7789.  You  think  that  would  be  a  dangerous  element  to  introduce  ? — 
I  should  be  afraid  to  judge  of  that.  The  great  object  of  the  examination, 
I  may  say,  is  not  only  to  select  the  most  meritorious  boys,  but  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  getting  boys  who  are  capable  of  profiting  from  the  high 
education  which  we  are  prepared  to  give  them. 

7790.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  EngUsh  pubUc  schools  they  have, 
with  regard  to  those  upon  the  foundation,  carried  the  competitive  system 
much  further  ? — Yes. 

7791.  But  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone,  the  system  fol- 
lowed at  the  Fettes  College  has  worked  well  ? — I  should  be  afraid  to 
change  it.    We  have  been  very  much  satisfied  with  the  results. 

7792.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  mamtam  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  foundationers  and  non-foundationers  m  separate  buildmgs  ? 

 Merely  for  the  purpose  of  convenience.    I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 

other  object. 

7793.  You  think  there  would  be  no  object  in  mixmg  them.  As  it  has 
been  hitherto  acted  upon,  there  has  been  no  tendency  to  class  feeUng  ?— 
Not  the  sMghtest.  There  is  no  unpleasant  rivah-y  between  the  houses ; 
because,  as  I  mentioned  already,  they  are  not  only  mixed  together  in  work, 
but  in  play,  and  at  meals,  and  in  every  way  ;  in  short,  they  do  everything 
together  except  sleep  together.  There  is  one  pecuUarity  in  our  system 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Eton,  and  also,  I  suspect,  from  all  the  other 
pubhc  schools  of  England,  namely,  that  our  house-masters  have  no  interest 
in  the  boarding  of  the  pupils.  They  don't  provide  their  food.  That  is 
all  done  from  headquarters— the  college ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  house-master  has  no  interest  whatever  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  the 

board.  -,  r 

7794.  Mr.  Parker. — How  is  the  master  remunerated  for  the  supervision 
of  the  house  ?— From  the  tuition  fund.  We  manage  our  accounts  in  such  a 
way  that  the  payments  made  by  the  non-foundationers  of  £25  a  year 
each  go  to  make  a  tuition  fund,  and  to  that  the  trustees  also  contribute 
£22  for  each  of  the  foundationers.  . 

7795.  That  is  very  nearly  the  same  sum  as  for  non-foundationers  ? — 
Very  nearly.  It  is  practically  the  same  sum,  because  there  is  a  deduction 
from  the  £25  before  it  goes  into  the  tuition  fund  ;  and  out  of  that  tuition 
fund  all  the  masters  are  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  master. 

7796.  And  of  course  those  masters  who  have  to  supervise  the  houses 
are  paid  accordingly  ?— Of  course.  They  are  paid  more  highly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  duty  they  have  to  discharge. 

7797.  There  is  still  abundant  room  in  the  college  for  taking  larger  num- 
bers of  non-foundationers,  is  there  not?— I  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
we  could  receive  perhaps  five  or  six  more  pupils,  but  not  more  than 

^^^7798.  Is  that  owing  to  the  limitation  of  house  accommodation?— 
House  accommodation.    Our  school-rooms  are  very  large. 

7799.  So  that  if  you  built  another  house,  you  would  not  be  incom- 
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moded  in  the  school-room  department  ? — No.  I  think  the  only  department  Bight  Hon. 
in  which  we  should  feel  a  difficulty  in  enlarging  our  numbers  very  much, 

would  be  the  dining  hall  and  chapel ;  but  when  that  difficulty  arises,  we  Aiexandor 
may  perhaps  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

7800.  Is  there  daily  service  in  the  chapel  ?— Yes ;  once  a  day  on  week  j-rederick 

days.  Pitman, 

7801.  And  is  it  part  of  the  school  discipline  to  attend  there? — Yes.  ^ 

7802.  The  Chaiiinan.—Ro-w  many  pupils  are  boarded  in  each  house  ? 
—The  first  two  boarding-houses  which  were  built  contain  34  each  ;  and 
the  third  boarding-house,  which  is  just  completed,  and  which  was  occupied 
only  last  month  for  the  first  time,  contains  upwards  of  50. 

7803.  Are  these  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  trust  ?— Entirely. 

7804.  The  payments  made  by  the  non-foundationers  are  not  enough  to 
accumulate  into  any  fund  for  repairs  or  for  the  extension  of  the  build- 
ings ? — I  think,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  question,  the  way  in  which 
we  have  established  the  third  boarding-house  affoi-ds  an  answer  to  it. 
We  have  made  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  we 
do  it  in  this  way :  we  assume  that  from  each  non-foundationer  who  is 
lodged  in  this  new  house  we  have  a  balance  of  profit ;  and  that  we  throw 
into  a  fund  which  goes  on  accumulating,  and  which  will  pay  off  the  cost 
of  the  building  in  somewhere  about  20  years. 

7805.  Ml'.  Parher. — Then  ultimately  the  non-foundationers  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  the  building  as  a  charity.  In  the  end  they  will  have  paid 
for  it  ? — The  non-foundationers  get  nothing  in  the  way  of  charity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  profit  upon  the  non-foundationers. 

7806.  There  is  one  single  advantage,  is  there  not,  which  they  get  from 
the  funds  directly — they  are  eligible  to  one  of  the  two  exhibitions  to  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

7807.  That  is  perhaps  the  only  advantage  they  get  ? — Yes ;  and  that 
is  an  advantage  which  I  hope  will  be  very  much  enlarged,  because  I  trust 
that  we  shall  have  more  exhibitions  by  and  by ;  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  restrict  the  competition  for  exhibitions  to  the  foundationers  alone, 
for  that  would  make  success  not  nearly  so  honourable  a  distinction ;  nor 
do  I  think  the  foundationers  themselves  would,  in  that  case,  be  half  so 
much  interested  in  them.  We  have  given  one  of  the  two  exhibitions 
hitherto  to  the  foundationers  alone,  the  other  one  to  be  competed  for  by 
all  the  boys  who  choose,  whether  foundationers  or  non-foundationers. 

7808.  Do  you  consider  that  arrangement,  taking  a  broad  view  of  it,  for 
the  interest  of  the  foundationers  as  well  as  of  the  others  ? — Yes ;  I  don't 
think  it  is  unfavourable  for  the  foundationers.  I  should  expect  the  founda- 
tioners to  have  quite  as  good  a  chance  in  the  competition  as  the  others. 

7809.  And  they  may  benefit  by  the  additional  stimulus  ? — Certainly. 

7810.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Is  it  the  profit  which  you  derive  from  the  uon- 
foundationers  which  forms  the  fund  for  liquidating  the  original  cost  of 
the  building  ? — Of  the  boarding-houses.  We  have  appUed  this  scheme 
for  the  first  time  to  the  third  boarding-house,  but  the  principle  is  quite 
as  much  applicable  to  the  others. 

7811.  Mr.  Parker. — As  to  the  third  boarding-house,  is  not  50  rather 
a  large  number? — That  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
and  we  took  advice  upon  it  from  persons  of  great  knowledge  and 
experience  in  such  matters ;  and  it  was  only  after  that  that  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  have  larger  boarding-houses ;  for 
one  reason  among  others,  that  the  cost  of  building  is  much  less.  The 
smaller  houses  cost  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion,  and  the  expense  of 
building  at  present  is  something  so  ruinous  that  anything  is  desii-able  in 
the  way  of  reducing  it. 
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Bight  Hon.      7812.  3fr.  Rainsaij, — Two  houses  to  accommodate  25  each,  would  they 

John      gQg|.  n^Qcii  j2[jore  than  one  house  to  accommodate  50  ? — Yes. 
Alexander      7813-4.  Mr.  Lancaster. — The  services  in  the  chapel  are  not  conducted 
W.PottR   according  to  the  fonn  of  any  particular  denomination? — No;  they  are 
Frederkk  '^^'^  Conducted  by  a  clergyman  at  all,  but  by  the  head  master. 
Pitman,       7815.  Mr.  Eamsay.— Where  do  the  foundationers  go  to  church  ?— The 
Esq.      foundationers  and  non-foundationers  equally  go  to  church  where  their 

  parents  or  guardians  choose  them  to  go ;  but  in  the  event  of  no  particular 

choice  being  stated,  they  go  to  the  parish  church.  The  cu-culars  that  arc 
sent  to  the  parents  when  the  boys  come  to  college  always  put  the  question 
what  church  they  desire  them  to  go  to. 

7816.  And  that  whether  as  regards  foundationers  or  non-founda- 
tioners ? — They  are  all  on  the  same  footing. 

7817.  The  Chairman. — In  the  auditor's  report  it  is  stated,  '  The  total 
expenditure,  as  now  estimated,  is  considerably  below  the  net  income  of 
the  trust,  which  may  safely  be  taken  at  £7000  a  year.  With  the  present 
investments  it  considerably  exceeds  that  sum.'  Then  you  have  a  large 
surplus  disposable? — We  have  a  considerable  surplus;  but  we  have  a 
great  many  ulterior  purposes  to  which  to  apply  it.  The  exhibitions 
and  fellowshijDs  which  we  have  undertaken  to  establish  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  absorb  a  considerable  proportion ;  and 
we  have  it  in  contemplation  also  to  found  exhibitions  to  enable  the  boys 
to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  our  number 
has,  in  a  very  liberal  manner  indeed,  founded  two  such  exhibitions  already, 
at  his  own  cost,  amountmg  to  £100  a  year  each. 

7818.  And  the  property  is  principally  heritable  property? — ^The  pro- 
perty of  the  trust  is  chiefly  land  and  bank  stock. 

7819.  Property  that  is  likely  to  increase  in  value? — We  hope  so. 

7820.  And  you  hope  to  apply  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  trust? — 
Yes. 

7821.  Has  it  ever  been  under  consideration  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  trustees  beyond  five? — I  think  anything  like  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  trustees  is  extremely  undesirable;  from  my  own  experience 
in  any  trusts  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  and  particularly  in  a 
trust  of  this  kind,  where  it  is  important  that  the  trustees  should  be  all 
resident  near  to  the  college,  and  accessible  to  the  head  master,  and  also 
to  the  other  masters.  I  find  that  very  great  benefit  has  resulted  from 
the  faciUty  that  everybody  connected  with  the  institution  has  of  talking 
with  the  trustees  about  any  matters  in  which  they  are  mterested. 
The  small  number  of  the  .trustees  also  produces  a  unity  of  action  which, 
I  think,  could  not  be  attained  if  the  number  were  larger. 

7822.  Do  you  think  the  same  prmciple  should  be  applied  to  other 
educational  trusts  if  possible,  and  if  the  circumstances  will  admit  of  it  ? 

 It  depends  on  what  the  nature  of  the  educational  trust  might  be. 

I  should  hardly  Uke  to  answer  that  general  question. 

7823.  But  you  have  great  advantages  in  a  great  city  of  constitut- 
ing a  trust  so  as  to  have  a  small  number  accessible,  which  might  not 
apply  to  a  small  town  or  country  district? — That  is  quite  true. 

7824.  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  the  existmg  law  with  regard 
to  educational  trusts.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Session  should  be  mcreased 
beyond  what  it  is  at  present? — In  the  existing  state  of  the  law  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  particular  necessity  for  extendmg  the 
powers  of  the  Court ;  but  if  you  were  to  alter  the  law  of  trusts,  you 
might  require  the  assistance  of  .  some  tribunal  to  work  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law. 
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7825.  I  ought  perhaps  to 


begin 


fij'st  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Court"  of  Session  in  cases' of  malversation.  Do  you  think  the 
powers  of  the  Court  are  quite  sufficient  at  present?— In  reference  to 
educational  trusts  specially,  do  you  mean  ? — 

7826.  Yes?— I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  Coui't 
removing  trustees  for  malversation,  whether  in  private  trusts  or  in 
charitable  or  educational  trusts. 

7827.  There  is  nothing  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court  or  in  the 
expense  of  it  which  should  oppose  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that?— 
Not  the  slightest.  The  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  very  simple.  It  is 
by  petition. 

7828.  Would  it  requu-e  to  be  hmited  to  a  person  who  could  show  that 
he  had  some  direct  interest  in  the  trust  before  he  could  petition  ? — Not 
a  very  direct  interest  certainly.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  public 
bodies,  for  whose  children  educational  trusts  have  been  created,  have 
been  found  to  have  a  sufficient  interest  to  call  the  trustees  to  account. 

7829.  But  not  residents,  say  in  a  parish  or  district  for  whose  benefit 
the  trust  was  constituted.  Would  that  not  be  a  sufficient  locics  standi  to 
enable  them  to  appear  before  the  Court  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  would  not ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  quite  a  settled 
point. 

7830.  You  cannot  recall  any  case  in  which  an  application  has  been 
made  by  a  person  in  that  position  ? — No. 

7831.  There  is  no  duty  discharged  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  that 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  Attorney-General,  ex  officio  ? — No. 

7832.  And  any  private  individual  could  take  up  a  case  of  his  own 
move,  without  consulting  him  ? — Yes,  having  a  sufficient  interest. 

7833.  There  is  a  power  of  what  is  called  in  England  relaters  applying, 
who  acquu-e  a  locus  standi  by  the  permission  of  the  Attorney-General? — 
We  have  nothing  equivalent  to  that. 

7834.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  trusts,  would  the  Court  of 
Session  give  any  power  for  the  management  of  the  funds,  or  for  the  sale 
of  land,  or  for  a  change  of  investment,  if  such  were  required  by  the 
trustees  ? — You  mean,  supposing  that  the  trust  did  not  vest  the  trustees 
with  such  power  ? 

7835.  Supposing  there  was  no  specific  power  given  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Supposing  it  was  invested  in  land,  and  they  wanted  to  raise  money 
for  an  object  connected  with  the  trust  on  mortgage,  or  to  sell  land  for 
that  purpose,  would  the  Court  grant  such  power  ? — Before  I  can  answer 
that  question,  I  must  assume  certain  things.  You  are  speaking  of  a 
public  charitable  trust. 

7836.  For  education.  Our  inquiry  is  limited  to  education  ? — ^But  con- 
stituted by  private  deed,  or  by  a  statute,  or  how  ? 

7837.  I  am  speaking  of  a  private  deed  ? — If  the  private  deed  did  not 
give  the  power  to  the  trustees,  the  Court  would  not  as  a  general  rule 
interfere  to  give  such  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  add, 
that  if  the  private  deed  is  very  general  in  its  terms,  and  reqmi-es  to  be 
worked  out  in  its  details  before  it  can  receive  any  practical  shape,  then 
the  Court  is  in  use  to  interfere  and  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  charity. 

7838.  A  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  funds  ? — Yes,  and  also 
for  the  application  of  them  if  necessary. 

7839.  If  there  is  any  vagueness  in  the  original  trust  ? — Yes.  There 
are  many  cases  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  Court  have,  on  the  appUcation 
either  of  the  trustees  themselves  or  of  other  parties  having  sufficient  title, 
interfered  and  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  trust  and 
the  application  of  the  funds. 


Eight  Hon. 
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^oh?°°'    •  ^0"'^  yo»  *^PPly  that  to  old  trusts  as  well  as  to  new  founda- 

ingiis,  tions? — In  the  case  of  old  trusts,  the  charity  has  generally  got  into 
Alexander  practical  shape  somehow  or  other, — I  mean  an  old  trust  that  never  has 
Sq^anl  ^^^^  Couvt,— the  charity  has  got  into  practical  shape,  and 

Fredorick  ^.^i^^g     that  condition,  the  Court  would  not  hghtly  interfere  with  its  con- 
Pitman,    tinuance.    So  that  it  is  rather  in  the  case  of  new  trusts  that  such  inter- 
ference  takes  j^lace. 

7841.  A  representation  has  been  made  to  us  that  trustees  would  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  feu  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Would  the  Court 
of  Session  be  inclined  to  give  relief  in  regard  to  that  matter  if  an  appUca- 
tion  was  made  to  them  ? — I  don't  very  well  know  why  private  trustees, 
acting  as  trustees  for  a  charity,  and  being  vested  with  property  for  that 
purpose,  should  not  themselves  have  the  power  of  feuing. 

7842.  By  general  statute  ?— No  ;  I  mean  by  the  common  law.  I  don't 
see  anything  to  prevent  them  from  feuing. 

7843.  Would  they  be  allowed  by  common  law  to  let  land  on  long 
leases? — I  think  so,  the  act  of  administration  beiug  beneficial  to  the 
trust.  There  might  be  a  great  difference  between  an  estate  which  was 
left  by  the  truster  with  no  power  of  sale,  and  an  estate  purchased  by  the 
trustees  themselves.  If  the  truster  left  a  landed  estate  to  his  trustees, 
with  no  power  of  sale,  then  they  certamly  could  not  feu,  because  feu  is 
sale. 

7844.  Mr.  Parher. — In  that  case  they  could  grant  a  nineteen  years' 
lease  ? — Oh,  surely.    That  is  an  ordinary  act  of  administration. 

7845.  But  not  a  long  lease? — Not  a  long  lease. 

7846.  The  Chairman. — In  the  event  of  an  appUcation  being  made  to  the 
Court,  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  would  be  informed  that  they  were  able 
to  do  it  of  their  own  move  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  there  was  any  difficulty,  and 
there  arose  a  necessity,  or  a  high  expediency  in  the  administration  of  the 
trust,  they  might  probably  obtain  authority  from  the  Court.  But  these 
questions  really  depend  so  much  upon  circumstances  that  it  is  impossible 
almost  to  answer  them  in  the  abstract. 

7847.  Have  any  apphcations  been  made  for  schemes  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  trust  ? — ^In 
old  trusts  ? 

7848.  Old  or  new  ? — In  new  trusts,  yes. 

7849.  Is  there  anything  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  Court  similar  to 
the  cypres  doctrine  in  England  ? — There  are  a  great  many  applications 
of  this  cypres  doctrine  ;  some  of  them  we  have,  others  we  have  not.  If 
a  man  leaves  an  estate  for  a  charitable  purpose,  which  he  has  not  very 
accurately  or  well  defined,  we  should  certainly  help  his  trustees  to  work 
out  his  indefinitely  expressed  purpose,  and  do  all  we  could  to  maintain 
the  charity  and  make  it  workable.    But  the  doctrine  is  carried  a  great 
deal  further  in  England,  and  we  certainly  would  not  go  the  length  that 
has  been  done  there.    I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  by  giving  you  a  very 
authoritative  statement  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  cypres  by 
Sir  William  Grant,  an  eminent  Chancery  lawyer  and  judge.  He  says: 
'  Whenever  a  testator  is  disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way,  and 
upon  his  own  principles,  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  disappointing 
his  intention,  if  disapproved  by  us.'    That  is  to  say,  supposing  it  an  illegal 
purpose.    Trusts  for  superstitious  uses  and  the  like  used  to  be  the  most 
common  example  of  that,  or  doing  something  that  is  forbidden  by  statute, 
although  not  wrong  in  itself.    '  We  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with 
disappointing  his  intention  if  disapproved  by  us  ;  but  we  are  to  make  him 
charitable  in  our  way  and  upou  our  principle,  if  once  we  discover  in  him 
any  charitable  intention,  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  liberal  as  to  take  in 
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objects  not  only  not  within  the  intention,  but  wholly  adverse  to  it.'   Now  Eiglit  Hon. 
that  doctrine  does  not  exist  in  Scotland.    You  probably  know  some  of  j^^^^ 
the  cases  that  occurred  in  England ;  the  case  where,  for  example,  funds  Alexander 
were  left  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  in  the  Jewish  religion.  W.  Potts, 
That  was  supposed  to  be  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  the  consequence  was,  l^re'derick 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave  the  funds  to  the  FoundUng  Asylum  in  Pitman, 
London.    That  is  one  example  of  it,  and  there  are  many  others.    We  ^^1- 
don't  carry  the  doctrine  that  length,  and  don't  so  apply  it.    If  a  trust 
were  to  come  before  us  in  which  the  purpose  could  not  be  carried  out, 
because  it  was  against  the  law,  we  should  hold  the  trust  to  be  altogether 
invalid,  and  the  estate  in  intestacy. 

7850.  You  have  no  cases  where  a  trust  has  lapsed  from  its  being  im- 
possible to  carry  it  out,  or  where  from  a  change  of  circumstances  it  has 
become  obsolete  and  inapplicable  in  regard  to  the  present  time, — such,  for 
example,  as  the  case  which  occurred  in  England  with,  reference  to  the 
Barbary  prisoners  ? — I  don't  think,  but  am  speaking  merely  from  present 
recollection,  that  any  such  case  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge. 

7851.  Then  the  practical  apphcation  of  the  cyj^res  doctrine  is  very 
lunited  in  Scotland  compared  with  what  it  is  in  England? — It  is  not 
extended  to  the  kind  of  cases  I  have  just  been  describing  in  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Grant.  But  though  we  have  not  the  name  cypres^  I  think 
we  have  the  thing  to  a  great  extent. 

7852.  You  do  not  wish  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  should  be 
extended  in  that  respect,  if  further  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Court 
by  Parliament  ? — I  cannot  say  that  personally  I  have  any  wish  upon  the 
subject. 

7853.  But  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  power  conferred  on  any  body  to  modify 
the  destination  ? — That  depends  entirely  on  whether  there  is  contemplated 
any  material  change  on  the  law  of  trusts.  If  the  law  were  so  changed  as 
to  lead  to  inversion  of  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  the  setting  aside  of  the 
purpose  of  the  testator,  and  substituting  something  else  for  it,  then  I 
should  say  the  safest  way  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Court,  and  for  that  purpose,  of  course,  its  jurisdiction  would 
require  to  be  extended;  because  at  present  we  hold' that  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  interpret  the  trust  and  discover  the  meaning  of  the  truster,  and 
aid  in  its  practical  execution,  but  that  we  have  no  power  to  go  against 
the  will  of  the  truster. 

7854.  Are  apphcations  frequently  made  to  the  Court  to  fill  up  vacancies 
or  add  to  the  number  of  trustees  ? — Where  there  is  no  power  of  assump- 
tion,— yes,  there  have  been  such  cases. 

7855.  But  they  are  very  rare? — Yery  rare. 

7856.  In  the  case  of  the  trustees  desiring  on  general  grounds  to  add 
to  their  number  and  make  the  trust  more  extensive,  would  it  be  in  their 
power  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  ? — If  that  was  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  trust  as  left  by  the  testator,  we  should  refuse  to 
interfere. 

7857.  If  a  certain  number  of  individuals  were  specified  to  carry  out  the 
trust,  the  Court  would  not  consider  itself  justified  in  extending  the  trust  ? 
— Not  in  altering  the  constitution  of  the  trust. 

7858.  Even  though  inconvenience  might  be  experienced  in  working  it 
out,  from  the  limited  number  of  trustees  ? — If  the  inconvenience  was  so 
great  as  to  make  a  trust  inextricable,  then  I  think  we  should  interfere, 
but  not  otherwise. 

7859.  Has  the  Court  ever  had  before  it  cases  of  altering  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  or  educational  objects  by  giving  power  to  extend  the 
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operation  of  the  school,  by  converting  a  limited  charity  school  into  a 
large  one,  with  paying  pupils  ?  Are  such  cases  entertained  by  the  Court 
— allowing  them  to  alter  the  management  of  the  institution  so  as  to  con- 
vert a  mere  charity  school  into  a  public  one? — No ;  we  have  no  examples 
of  that. 

7860.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  apphcatious  having  been  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Session  1 — I  rather  think  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  effected — for  there 
are  such  schools  in  Scotland — is  just  by  doing  the  thing  without  any 
authority  at  all. 

7861.  It  has  not  been  done  in  any  case  with  reference  to  hospitals  that 
I  am  aware? — 'No. 

7862.  It  could  not  be  done  by  the  Court  of  Session  without  a  pro- 
visional order  ? — I  think  not. 

7863.  Mr.  Ramsay. — In  the  event  of  a  will  prescribing  that  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  should  be  taught  upon  the  charity,  would  the  Court 
not  interfere  to  permit  the  trustees  to  take  into  the  same  school  pupils 
paying  fees  ? — I  confess  I  don't  see  why  the  trustees  should  not  do  that 
without  coming  to  the  Court.    There  is  nothmg  illegal  in  it. 

7864.  It  has  been  said  that  foundations  do  exist  where  there  is  a 
specified  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught,  and  the  trustees  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  increasing  the  number.  The  number  is  specific,  and  they 
teach  that  Umited  number  and  don't  go  beyond  it  ? — Cases  have  occurred 
more  than  once  in  which  in  educational  charities  the  fund  has  become  too 
large  for  the  number  of  pupils  originally  provided  for  it,  and  in  that  case 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Court  in  various  forms,  and  authority 
has  been  granted  to  extend  the  number.  That  is  not  at  all  unusual. 
But  I  understood  rather  that  you  were  putting  the  case  that  funds  had 
been  left  for  charitable  education,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  school 
desired  to  have  paying  pupils  added.  If  that  were  so, — if  they  had  got 
an  existing  school  in  which  they  educated  the  charity  children  in  terms  of 
the  trust,  I  cannot  see  any  illegaUty  in  their  educating  other  pupils  at  the 
same  school,  who  paid  for  their  education.  I  should  say  they  requii-ed 
no  authority  from  the  Court  to  do  that. 

7865.  Mr,  Parker.— Thej  would  do  the  one  thing  as  trustees  and  the 
other  in  their  private  capacity  ? — They  would  do  it  as  managers  of  the 
school ;  I  don't  think  they  would  be  violating  then-  trust  by  doing  so. 

7866.  The  Heriot  trustees  at  present  are  of  opinion  that  they  cannot 
take  fees  in  the  evening  classes,  which  they  would  otherwise  do,  because 
of  their  trust  deed  ? — You  are  now  coming  to  an  actual  case,  upon  which 
I  cannot  give  any  opinion.  I  am  afraid  the  case  might  come  before  me 
judicially. 

7867.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Short  of  inverting  the  trust,  if  it  was  contem- 
plated to  abolish  restrictions,  and  otherwise  greatly  to  modify  the  pur- 
poses of  the  truster,  our  Courts  would  be  reluctant  to  interfei-e  ? — I  think 
they  would  not  interfere.  The  inquiry  for  the  Court  always  is,  what  is 
most  consistent  with  the  mind  of  the  truster. 

7868.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  it  was  thought  desirable  by  the 
Legislature  that  such  powers  should  be  exercised  with  reference  to 
educational  trust,  would  you  think  a  Court  of  law  a  very  fitting  tribunal 
for  the  exercise  of  them?  —  I  think  a  Court  of  equity  is  a  fitting 
tribunal. 

7869.  I  asked  that  question  because  there  have  been  strong  opinions 
expressed  by  eminent  equity  judges  in  England  that  they  don't  think  the 
Court  of  Chancery  a  proper  tribunal  for  going  the  length  they  have  done 
there,  and  rather  indicating  that  it  should  be  an  independent  tribunal  ? — 
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Such  opiuious  carry  great  weight.    I  confess  my  leaning  is  rather  the  Eight  Hon. 
other  way.    I  think  a  Com-t  accustomed  to  exercise  an  equitable  jurisdic-  lugUB, 
tiou  is  a  very  fitting  tribunal  for  such  questions.  Alexander 

7870.  Mr.  Parker.— Should  you  consider  it  a  more  fitting  tribunal  W.  Potts, 
than  such  a  body,  for  instance,  as  the.  Charity  Commissioners  1—1  have  no  Frederick 
experience  at  all  of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.    I  am  Pitman, 
unable  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

7871.  But  you  thmk  it  would  be  better  vested  in  a  judicial  body  than 
in  an  executive  commission  ? — That  is  my  unpression. 

7872.  Mr.  Lancaster. — ^Might  there  not  be  a  difficulty — perhaps  it  is 
only  a  difficulty  in  detail — as  to  who  would  take  the  initiative  in  a  Court 
of  law  ? — I  don't  see  why  the  Lord  Advocate  should  not.  That  vs^ould 
be  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 

7873.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Potts). — We  are  anxious  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  practical  working  of  those  matters  on  which  especially 
the  Lord  President  said  he  formed  his  opinion  chiefly  on  your  statements. 
With  reference  to  the  arrangements  of  the  school  as  to  foundationers  and 
non-foundationers,  you  have  found  no  inconvenience  to  arise  from  their 
being  in  separate  houses  ? — I  never  apprehended  any,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  there  has  been  practically  proved  to  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  feeling  in  the  school  at  all,  either  amongst  masters 
or  boys,  or  among  parents,  on  the  subject  of  any  distinction  existing  be- 
tween foundationers  and  non-foundationers.  There  was  considerable 
jealousy  for  some  months  after  we  first  commenced  ;  and  a  number  of  the 
parents  of  the  foundationers  watched  us  very  closely,  thinking  there  would 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  pay  special  attention  to 
those  boys  who  they  unagined  paid  them  best ;  but  we  had  already  pro- 
vided for  that  by  putting  all  the  boys  on  the  same  footmg  with  regard  to 
fees. 

7874.  Are  the  masters  paid  by  fixed  salaries  or  by  fees  ? — By  fixed 
salaries. 

7875.  Then  there  is  no  feelmg  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  masters  ? 
— There  never  has  been  the  slightest  feehng  of  the  kind.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  any  distinction  that  may  exist  between  the  foundationers 
and  the  houses  is  rather  an  advantage.  It  is  good  for  the  work,  for 
football,  and  cricket,  and  other  games,  to  have  a  little  rivalry ;  but  I 
think  it  is  of  a  very  honourable  character. 

7876.  In  matches  do  they  classify  themselves  as  foundationers  and 
non-foundationers  ? — Sometimes  they  do.  The  foundationers  sometimes 
play  the  houses,  but  they  generally  hold  then-  own  so  well  that  they  don't 
lose  by  it. 

7877.  The  arrangement  is  one  which  from  your  experience  you  think 
may  be  very  well  maintained  ? — I  think  so.  It  would  of  course  be  quite 
easy  to  mix  foundationers  and  non-foundationers,  but  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  the  slightest  gain  from  it. 

7878.  The  same  stimulus  is  applied,  as  regards  education,  to  the  non- 
foundationers  as  to  the  others  ? — Exactly. 

7879.  With  reference  to  the  examinations,  we  understand  from  the 
Lord  President  that  there  is  a  quahfied  competition.  How  does  that 
work  ? — The  result  of  the  competition  has  been  very  much  what  I  ex- 
pected.   It  is  raising  the  intellectual  tone  by  degrees. 

7880.  The  tone  of  the  foundationers,  or  of  all  the  pupils? — Of  the 
foundationers.  We  have  not  yet  rejected  many  non-foundationers,  be- 
cause till  lately  wo  have  had  no  preparatory  school  of  our  own,  and 
because  it  was  not  easy  in  the  first  stage  of  the  college  fife  to  fix  a 
standard  of  attainments  necessary  for  a  boy  before  entering  it.  Eventually 
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John      suitable  to  his  age. 
Alexander      7881.  All  boys  who  enter  are  subjected  to  some  examination  ? — Yes ; 
W.  Totts,   we  should  not  take  them  if  they  were  utterly  unprepared.    I  was  very 
rmier^k  ^^^^ioi^s  to  get  some  examination  for  the  foundationers,  because  it  has 
Pitman,    been  proved  at  other  schools  that  where  there  has  been  a  pure  nomination 
:Esq.      — as  in  the  Birmingham  school — the  parents  almost  always  neglected  the 
education  of  the  boy  altogether,  when  they  thought  that  they  were  sure  of 
the  nomination. 

7882.  That  is  so  at  Christ's  Hospital  also? — I  think  it  has  been  altered 
there  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  result  at  Fettes  is,  that 
knovring  there  is  an  examination,  as  soon  as  parents  think  they  have  a 
chance  of  getting  then-  son's  name  put  down  on  the  list  of  foun  lationers, 
they  pay  considerable  attention  to  his  education. 

7883.  Mr.  Lancaster. — And  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  you  have  seen, 
there  is  no  feeling  such  as  one  heard  used  to  exist  in  English  schools,  of 
looking  down  on  the  foundationers  as  charity  boys  ? — Not  the  shghtest. 
I  think  the  foundationers  rather  take  the  lead ;  because  in  the  main  they 
are,  in  point  of  birth,  equal  to  the  others,  and  are  connected  with  good 
families.    They  are  just  as  gentlemanly  boys  as  the  others. 

7884.  Don't  you  think  it  is  partly  owing  also  to  the  fact  of  the 
examination  being  a  prominent  element  in  their  election  ? — I  think  this 
certainly  gives  them  status. 

7885.  Supposing  they  were  appointed  merely  by  nomination,  as  they 
were  at  most  English  pubhc  schools  till  recently,  don't  you  think  the 
result  would  have  been  that  the  foundationers  would  have  been  looked 
down  upon  as  charity  boys  ? — I  think  it  would  always  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  status  in  society  from  which  the  boys  came. 

7886.  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  feeling  has  changed 
in  this  matter  m  the  English  schools,  as  at  Eton,  since  the  collegers  have 
been  elected  by  competitive  examination? — Mr.  Pitman. — I  understand  that 
at  Eton  they  are  still  looked  dovra  upon.  Mr.  Potts. — I  have  no  experience 
of  Eton.  I  have  no  doubt  the  introduction  of  competitive  exammation 
does  place  the  nomination  in  the  honourable  position  of  a  scholarship. 
In  saying  that  the  social  status  of  boys  elected  as  foundationers  is  im- 
portant, I  do  not  imply  that  the  competitive  element  in  their  election  is 
unimportant.  I  think  it  very  valuable  and  necessary.  First,  because 
parents  who  have  neglected  their  sons'  education  have  no  claim  to  benefit 
by  such  a  trust ;  secondly,  because  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  educa- 
tional advantages  should  be  given  to  boys  capable  of  profiting  by  them  ; 
and  lastly,  because  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  foundationers  not  to 
take  an  honourable  place  intellectually  when  they  enter  the  college.  As 
it  is,  the  election  is  an  intellectual  distinction.  M7:  Pitman. — And  at 
Eton  they  wear  gowns,  which  make  a  distinction  in  dress. 

7887.  You  have  no  distinction  here  in  dress,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
— Mr.  Potts. — Not  the  slightest.  The  foundationers  have  not  been  en- 
tirely, as  a  practical  matter,  in  a  separate  house ;  for  we  have  always 
used  the  college  as  a  boarding-house  as  well.  We  have  had  fifteen  or 
twenty  non-foundationers  mixed  with  the  foundationers. 

7888.  The  Chairman. — ^The  numbers  have  rapidly  filled  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  ? — Yes,  so  soon  as  it  commenced. 

7889.  And  the  non-foundationers  too? — Yes. 

7890.  Are  there  more  applications  for  the  admission  of  non-founda- 
tioners than  you  have  room  for  ?— We  fill  up  very  speedily,  because  we 
lose  a  small  number  of  boys  each  year.  They  came  rather  yoimg  to  us, 
and  are  not  beginning  to  leave  in  any  great  numbers  as  yet.    We  have 
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had  difficulty  in  providing  as  much  accommodation  as  has  been  applied 
for.  We  have  always  been  short  of  accommodation,  and  the  houses 
have  been  built  as  they  were  requii-ed.  ... 

7891.  The  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  preparing  for  the  universities  or 
the  liberal  professions  ?— Mainly.  _    .        .1  •     •  ^1. 

7892.  There  is  no  special  professional  training  ?— Nothing  m  the  way 
of  technical  traming,  or  very  little. 

7893.  Or  for  preparing  for  army  examinations  ? — We  are  anxious  as 
far  as  possible  to  give  such  an  education  as  shall  be  generally  applicable 

to  boys.  •    0)    XT  T 

7894.  The  classics,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics  ?— I  es  ;  1  am 
a  very  strong  advocate  for  the  classics,  because  I  think  there  is  no  other 
single  branch  of  education  which  developes  the  whole  powers  of  a  boy  in 
the  same  way.  We  are  very  anxious  to  give  more  mathematics  than  was 
given  at  the  old  classical  schools,  and  we  desire  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  curriculum  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  boys  should  remain  under  the  same  system. 

7895.  Mr.  Pai-Jcer. — Do  you  find  the  arrangement  of  a  modern 
department  practically  inconvenient  ?— I  think  if  you  bring  in  very 
extensively  the  system  of  bifurcation,  you  separate  into  two  schools,  and 
that  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  older  boys 
should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  head  master. 

7896.  You  think  unity  in  a  school  is  of  importance  for  the  elder 
boys  ?— Yes.  I  had  an  application  to-day  for  a  boy  dropping  Greek 
because  he  was  going  in  for  an  army  examination.  We  shall  always 
have  to  meet  snch  cases,  but  I  think  extensive  bifurcation  very  undesir- 
able in  a  boarding  school,  especially  where  unity  of  work  and  influence  is 
highly  important. 

>897.  You  don't  teach  drawing  ?— Drawing  on  the  principles  of  the 
Government  schools  of  design  is  taught  m  all  forms  except  the  very 
lowest,  for  one  hour  a  week.  Some  boys  take  lessons  in  water  colours 
also.  I  think  the  result  valuable.  Boys  acquire  some  conception  of  pure 
forms,  and  an  improved  taste.  It  supplies  also  an  interestmg  occupation 
for  their  leisure. 

7898.  What  amount  of  time  is  given  to  science  ?  Is  it  taught  by  the 
mathematical  master  ? — It  is  taught  by  the  mathematical  masters  from  the 
beginnmg.  Boys  of  ten  are  taught  such  scientific  notions  as  they  are 
capable  of  learning.  It  is  in  the  form  of  physical  geography  to  begin 
with.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  it  is  two  lectures  a  week — an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

7899.  That  was  the  amount  recommended,  I  think,  by  the  Public 
School  Commissioners  ?— Yes ;  we  have  found  it  sufficient,  I  thmk.  It 
is  as  mnch  as  the  mathematical  masters  recommend  out  of  the  time  at 
their  disposal,  and  as  our  examiners  have  recommended. 

7900.  Have  you  a  museum? — We  are  just  about  to  fit  up  a  museum 
which  will  contam  geological  specimens  mainly,  and  we  have  a  small 
room  which  is  used  for  chemical  purposes.  We  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  botanical  specimens. 

7901.  Are  the  boys  allowed  themselves  to  handle  chemicals? — Yes; 
but  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  regular  laboratory  if 
possible. 

7902.  With  more  accommodation  ?— Yes.  A  boy  might  then,  with 
great  profit,  spend  part  of  his  spare  time  in  the  laboratory,  amusing  him- 
self, when  not  taking  exercise. 

7903.  You  have  scholarships  open  to  boys  from  other  schools.  Have 
any  boys  actually  competed  from  other  schools  ? — Yes. 
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7904.  How  do  the  numbers  stand? — I  should  say  about  one-half.  I 
think  that  generally  one  boy  in  the  college  and  one  boy  outside  have 
obtained  the  scholarships. 

7905.  Is  notice  given  of  them? — Yes;  the  scholarships  are  always 
advertised. 

7906.  Is  full  information  given  as  to  the  kind  of  papers  that  will  be 
set  ? — Yes,  they  can  always  obtain  the  last  papers  set,  on  appMcation  to 
the  clerk ;  and  we  always  set  them  on  the  same  subjects. 

7907.  Do  you  notify  books?— No,  we  endeavour  to  test  intelUgence  as 
much  as  possible,  aud  to  avoid  cram. 

7908.  You  never  name  any  book? — 'No.  We  never  set  a  passage  that 
has  been  seen  by  the  boys. 

7909.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Is  there  any  limitation  of  age  for  the  scholar- 
ships?— Fourteen  is  the  upper  Hmit.  3fr.  Pit-inan. — Ten  and  fourteen. 
Mr.  Potts. — We  give  a  percentage  for  age,  and  we  don't  count  in  Greek 
for  young  boys,  so  that  a  boy  of  twelve  may  get  the  scholarship.  We 
give  two  per  cent  a  month  for  age,  but  in  the  case  of  boys  of  equal  in- 
telligence, the  older  boy  almost  always  wins ;  he  is  so  much  more  in  the 
habit  of  writing  and  answering  questions. 

7910.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Would  you  state  the  reasons  which  induce  you  to 
recommend  that  the  foundationers  should  be  separated  from  the  non- 
foundationers  in  their  sleeping  apartments? — I  did  not  recommend  it. 
The  college  was  built  for  the  foundationers  originally ;  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  loss  in  it. 

7911.  You  think  there  is  no  advantage  from  it? — I  don't  think  it 
matters  one  way  or  other.  The  foundationers  have  a  soft  of  corporate 
feeling  among  themselves,  but  I  don't  thiuk  it  acts  prejudicially  to  the 
college. 

7912.  Mr.  Lancaster. — It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  feeling  of  founda- 
tioners against  non-foundationers  in  games  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

7913.  One  house  Avould  play  against  another  of  the  houses  of  equal 
size? — Yes,  just  as  at  other  schools. 

7914.  Mr.  Sellar. — I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
concur  with  the  Lord  President  in  thinking  it  important  to  have  the  head 
master  supreme  over  the  school  ?  —  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  undertake 
the  management  of  a  boarding-school  without  the  power  of  selecting  one's 
masters. 

7915.  Supposing  the  school  were  a  day  school,  would  you  have  the 
same  difficulty  ?— The  same  educational  difficulty  undoubtedly.  The  head 
master  is  responsible  for  the  education  generally,  and  should  have  the 
control  over  the  different  branches. 

7916.  You  know  that  the  Scotch  system  is  a  system  of  having  masters 
with  co-ordinate  power.  Have  you  seen  the  working  of  that  system  in 
Scotland  ? — I  have  had  no  jDractical  experience  of  it. 

7917.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  among  your  own  masters  which 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  desired  to  be  heads  of  depart- 
ments, after  the  Scotch  system? — I  think  we  are  a  singularly  united 
body  in  our  action.  We  have  a  meeting  every  week  for  discussion,  and 
anything  affecting  the  general  good  of  the  school  is  brought  up  by  any 
one  of  the  masters. 

7918.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  one  or  two  important  schools  in 
Scotland  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  masters  in 
favour  of  keeping  up  the  co-ordinate  system  ? — I  suspect  that  is  a  good 
deal  connected  with  the  fee  system. 

7919.  You  mean  that  each  master  gets  his  own  fees? — Yes. 

7920.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  of  paying  salaries  and  fees 
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together  obviates  auy  such  feeUng? — I  think  it  does,  very  much.    There  Eight  Hon. 
is  "at  Fettes  a  very  strong  school  feeling  among  the  masters,  and  they  ^°^^f^ 
desii-e  to  act  together  for  the  good  of  the  school.    I  think  it  is  all- 

Alexander 

important  for  the  welfare  of  a  school  that  the  masters  should  act  as  a  W.  Pot^ 
corporate  body  for  a  common  object  under  one  head.  Frtderi^k 

7921.  Mr.  Parker — All  your  classical  and  mathematical  masters  are  Pitman, 
from  the  Enghsh  Universities,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  all  been  at  Esq. 
the  Enghsh  Universities.    Two  of  them  are  members  of  Scotch  Univer- 
sities also — one  of  Glasgow,  and  the  other  of  Edinburgh. 

7922.  Have  they  mostly  been  at  Enghsh  pubhc  schools? — I  think  all 
but  two. 

7923.  Mr.  Sellar. — What  is  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending 
yoiu'  different  classes? — ^At  this  moment  it  is  less  than  27;  but  I  think 
up  to  30  is  easily  teachable. 

7924.  In  all  departments? — Yes.  The  number  in  a  class  should 
depend  very  much  on  the  preliminary  training.  At  first  we  had  to  make 
our  classes  small. 

7925.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  about  the  number  in  all  branches 
of  education  ? — I  should  say  so.  We  used  to  think  at  Rugby  that  if 
it  exceeded  35  it  became  unmanageable — not  in  point  of  disciphne,  but 
ia  regard  to  the  individual  attention  which  the  master  could  give  to  each 
boy. 

792G.  What  system  have  you  of  promoting  scholars  from  class  to  class? 
— By  examination,  and  by  the  work  done  duriiig  the  term. 

7927.  Are  those  examinations  once  or  twice  a  year? — There  is  a  long 
examination  conducted  by  outsiders  appointed  by  the  trustees,  at  mid- 
summer ;  and  there  is  a  less  important  examination  by  ourselves  at 
Christmas. 

7928.  By  which  of  these  is  promotion  carried? — The  boys  move  up  every 
term  practically.  We  have  another  small  examination  at  the  end  of 
Easter.  In  the  examinations  we  find  it  a  good  system  to  put  the  marks 
for  the  work  for  the  term  on  a  level  with  the  highest  examination  mark, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  boy  to  be  promoted  merely  by  attention  to 
examination. 

7929.  That  is  the  Rugby  system  ? — Yery  much  the  Rugby  system. 

7930.  What  number  of  scholars  would  be  promoted  each  term  in  a  class 
of  25  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  because  we  have  been  kept  stationary  owing 
to  very  few  boys  having  left. 

7931.  It  has  hardly  got  into  sufficient  working  order? — No;  our  upper 
boys  are  not  leaving  except  in  small  numbers.  In  order  to  obviate  that, 
sometime  back  two  of  our  classical  masters,  at  their  own  wish,  changed 
forms,  in  order  that  the  boys  might  not  remain  too  long  under  the 
teaching  of  the  same  master. 

[Adjourned.^ 
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THURSDAY,  2Qth  November  1873. 

PRESENT  

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 
Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. 
Mr.  Sellar. 

The  Reverend  William  LEaGAir,  examined. 

Eev.  Wm.  7932.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  governor  of  the  Buchanan  Insti- 
Leggatt.    tution  in  Glasgow? — I  am  governor  and  head  master. 

7933.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — Since  the  opening  of  the 
institution  in  1859. 

7934.  What  was  your  previous  experience  in  teaching  ? — I  had  been 
eleven  years  English  master  in  the  Hamilton  Academy;  I  had  been, 
previous  to  that,  six  years  in  the  Subscription  school  of  Dysart ;  and  I 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution. 

7935.  Will  you  state  the  object  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  in  view  in 
founding  the  Buchanan  Institute? — To  educate  destitute  boys,  and  to 
fit  them  for  self-support  and  usefulness  in  after  life. 

7936.  He  proposed  it  as  an  experiment? — Clearly. 

7937.  And  with  power  to  the  trustees  to  abandon  it  if  it  should  be 
found  to  fail  ? — Yes. 

7938.  Can  you  state  the  exact  terms  of  the  trust  deed? — I  have 
omitted  to  brmg  it  with  me,  but  I  can  send  it. 

7939.  Have  they  that  power  still,  to  abandon  it  at  any  time? — I  think 
not.  The  deed  gives  power  to  the  trustees  to  examine  the  institution  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  and  the  trustees  had  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  directors  had  it  also  in  their  power  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  to 
abandon  the  experiment.  If  they  abandoned  the  experiment,  or  if  the 
trustees  condemned  it,  then  the  whole  expense  which  the  city  of  Glasgow 
was  put  to  in  carrying  on  the  experiment,  namely,  providing  the  build- 
ings, was  to  be  borne  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  estate. 

7940.  Under  these  terms  you  think  they  would  not,  after  the  ten  years 
have  expired,  any  longer  have  the  power  to  do  so  ? — I  thiuk  not ;  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  has  never  been  specially  spoken  of,  but  I 
don't  thkik  the  trustees  or  directors  could  now  put  an  end  to  it. 

7941.  Have  doubts  been  raised  on  that  point? — The  question  has 
never  been  mooted.  The  trustees  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
it,  and  the  dii'ectors  never  had  any  doubt  in  the  matter. 

7942.  Would  you  state  generally  the  conditions  of  the  experiment? — 
The  first  condition  was : — '  The  city  of  Glasgow  is  to  provide,  fit  up,  and 
keep  in  repair,  the  necessary  buildings  for  carrying  on  the  institution  in 
all  its  branches.  Second — The  three  thousand  pounds  shall  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  and  expended  in  the  maintenance,  education,  and 
industrial  instruction  of  destitute  boys.  Third — As  the  sole  object  of  the 
donor  is  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  to  the  helpless  of  every  sect  and 
denomination,  the  reUgious  instruction  taught  in  the  institution  to  be 
altogether  unsectarian  in  its  character,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
distinctive  creeds.  Fourth — The  institution  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  social 
principle  as  distinguished  from  the  hospital  system,  the  pupils  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  with  their  friends ;  and  those  who  have  no  one  to  care 
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for  them,  to  be  provided  for  within  the  house,  or  otherwise,  at  the  expense  Key.  Wm. 
of  tlie  institution.  Fijth — No  cripple  or  defonned  boy  is  to  be  admitted.  I'^gga-tt. 
Sixth— T\xQ  pupils  are  to  be  provided  daily  with  a  substantial  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  m  the  house ;  with  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  But  no  high  branch  of  education  is  to  be  pubhcly  taught. 
The  pupils  are  besides  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  navigation, 
in  gymnastics,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  carpentry,  to  fit  them  for  the 
navy  and  army,  the  merchant  marine  service,  and  as  emigrants  to  the 
colonies.' 

7943.  Are  these  conditions  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed? — Yes. 

7944.  Did  the  city  of  (Glasgow  erect  the  buildings  ?— They  purchased 
a  building.  They  purchased_a  piece  of  ground  on  which  there  was  one 
large  building  and  three  smaller  ones. 

7945.  And  the  funds  of  Mr.  Buchanan  have  been  applied  in  carrying 
it  on  ? — Yes. 

7946.  But  not  in  the  original  outlay  ? — No  part  of  it  has  been  expended 
in  providing  the  buildings.  The  city  of  Glasgow  has  provided  the  build- 
ings, and  keei3S  up  the  buildings. 

7947.  What  inteipretation  do  you  put  upon  the  expression  that  the 
institution  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  social  principle  as  distinguished  from 
the  hospital  system? — We  mean,  and  we  thmk  Mr  Buchanan  meant,  that 
the  domestic  tie  should  not  be  broken  if  possible,  that  the  boys  should 
live  at  home ;  and  in  point  of  fact  we  have  never  withdrawn  a  single  boy 
from  the  paternal  roof  if  his  mother  was  alive. 

7948.  Have  you  had  any  case  in  which  you  have  taken  in  children,  and 
boarded  them  with  other  families? — In  a  few  cases  there  have  been 
orphans  brought  to  us,  and  in  respect  of  these  we  have  secured  a  relative 
who  was  wilhng  to  find  lodging  and  clothing  for  the  child.  In  these  cases 
the  relative  or  other  friend  has  paid  for  the  child's  lodging,  and  generally 
for  his  clothing.  In  two  cases  where  the  mother  had  died,  and  the  boy 
was  with  us,  and  we  could  find  no  relative,  the  institution  has  undertaken 
the  lodgmg,  clothing,  and  otherwise  the  support  of  them ;  but  there  have 
been  only  these  two  cases  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

7949.  Were  they  provided  with  lodging  as  well? — By  the  institu- 
tion. 

7950.  In  all  the  other  cases  they  are  with  their  mother  or  with  some 
relative  ? — They  five  with  their  mother  generally.  In  a  few  cases  friends 
of  orphans  have  found  lodging  for  them  near  the  institution,  but  the  insti- 
tution does  not  pay  any  part  of  that  expense. 

7951.  The  directors  have  a  full  discretion  m  interpreting  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  will  as  regards  destitute  boys  ? — Full  discretion. 

7952.  Would  you  state  what  rules  they  have  laid  down  in  regard  to 
destitution  ? — We  have  no  written  rules.  The  cases  are  always  judged  of 
upon  the  merits — upon  the  facts  of  the  case  presented  in  the  schedules  of 
application.  They  are  judged  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  are 
present  when  the  case  is  considered. 

7953.  Mr.  Sellar. — Is  that  a  committee  of  the  directors? — It  is  the 
House  Committee  of  the  directors.  In  the  first  place  I  may  say  that 
applicants  come  to  me.  I  know  the  sort  of  cases  which  the  dii-ectors  are 
likely  to  receive.  I  know  their  definition  of  destitution.  I  inquire  into 
the  circumstances,  and  if  the  case  is  one  which  I  know  the  directors 
would  not  look  at,  I  refuse  to  give  a  schedule.  If  the  case  is  suitable,  or 
even  doubtful,  that  is,  if  it  is  doubtful  to  me  whether  the  dii'cctors  are 
likely  to  receive  it,  I  give  the  schedule.  I  then  visit  the  case  and  make  such 
inquiries  as  occur  to  myself,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  representations  made. 
Then  I  place  the  schedule  before  the  House  Committee  of  directors. 
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Eer.  Wm.  Tliesc  scbetlules  come  np  once  a  moiitli,  and  tliat  committee  of  directors 
Leggatt.    decide  whether  this  is  a  case  suitable  for  tlieni  to  receive. 

7954.  The  Chamnan. — Do  they  receive  no  ajiplication  except  through 
you? — Of  course  directors  do  hear  of  cases  and  send  parlies  to  rae  for 
schedules,  but  all  the  schedules  are  issued  by  me. 

7955.  And  practically  no  case  is  ever  entertained  till  it  has  been 
inquired  into  by  yourself? — That  is  so.  I  am  supposed  to  know  the 
circumstances  of  every  case  that  comes  before  the  directors. 

7956.  Is  the  House  Committee  appointed  every  year? — Yes. 

7957.  Whom  do  they  consist  of? — The  court  of  directors  is  composed 
of  twelve  gentlemen — the  Lord  Provost  and  three  members  elected  by  the 
Town  Couiicil,  the  Dean  of  Guild  and  three  members  of  the  Merchants' 
House,  and  the  Deacon  Convener  and  three  menibers  of  the  Trades'  House. 
The  court  of  directors  at  their  annual  meeting  yesterday  appointed  a  sulj- 
committee,  namely,  the  House  Committee,  which  this  year  is  composed  of 
eight  of  Iheii"  number.  In  previous  years  the  number  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee has  varied  from  four,  which  it  was  at  first,  to  eight,  which  it 
is  now. 

7958.  Are  Mr.  Buchanan's  testamentary  trustees  also  directors? — ^No; 
they  have  no  control  over  the  institution  now,  in  my  estimation. 

7959.  Had  they  formerly  a  share  in  the  management? — They  had  bo 
shat^  in  the  management.  The  directors  alone  are  the  parties  who 
manage  the  institution,  but  the  trustees  had  a  power  of  review  at  the  end 
of  ten  years. 

7960.  Ate  the  directors  appointed  in  this  way  in  terms  of  the 
trust  deed? — Yes,  the  twelve  directors  are  appointed  in  terms  of  the 
trust  deed. 

7961.  The  House  Committee  meets  once  a  month? — Yes,  and  oftener  if 
necessary ;  but  our  business  is  usually  done  by  then-  meeting  once  a  month. 

7962.  How  many  applications  have  you,  compared  with  the  numbers 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies? — For  years  we  had  a  much  larger  nimiber 
of  applications  than  we  were  able  to  receive,  but  latterly  we  have  been  Mving, 
as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  have  been  able  to  take  every 
case  that  Avas  suitable,  which  has  appUed  to  me.  I  have  before  ine  a 
sheet  prepared  containing  the  statistics,  which  may  be  useful  to  you.  It 
is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  boys  admitted,  and  the  average  atten- 
dance, with  their  average  age,  during  the  fom'teen  years  that  the  institu- 
tion has  existed.  The  first  column  shows  the  number  of  boys  admitted 
each  year.  From  the  beginning  we  have  admitted  1677,  and  the  number 
received  ieach  year  is  shown.  The  second  column  shows  the  number 
received  during  that  year,  beginning  with  216  the  first  year,  and  ending 
last  year  with  145.  In  the  two  last  years  we  admitted  more  than  in  any 
previous  year,  147  and  145  respectively.  The  next  column  contains  the 
average  age  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  admission.  That  varies :  the 
lowest  age  I  find  is  8-8,  and  the  highest  is  upwards  of  9  ;  8-79  is  the  averiage 
age  of  the  children  when  they  enter  the  institution.  In  the  next  column  is 
shown  the  numbel*  who  leave  each  year ;  last  year  it  was  158,  and  this  year 
138.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  on  leaving  varies  from  12-5  in  1862 
down  to  ir4  last  year.  The  next  column  contains  the  number  on  the  roll 
on  30th  Juhe,  when  I  usually  make  up  the  statistics  for  the  year ;  but  being 
the  end  of  the  month,  those  who  have  left  during  the  month  have  been 
taken  off  the  roll.  The  number  on  the  roll  on  30th  June  1873  was  330. 
Another  column  contains  the  average  attendance  over  the  year.  That 
varies  considerably ;  but  I  should  say  in  reference  to  this  column,  that  it 
includes  the  Sunday's  attendance,  and  the  Sunday's  attendance  is  only 
otie-half  of  the  daily  attendance. 
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7963.  "What  is  the  average  atteudauce? — The  average  daily  atteu-  Rev.  Wm. 
dance  for  last  year  was  269,  aud  the  previous  year  282.    Excluding  the  I'^jgatt. 
holiday  month,  July,  and  the  Saturdays,  the  average  for  last  year  was 

297 ;  while  the  average  number  on  the  roll  was  337. 

7964.  Is  that  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  seven  days? — Yes. 

7965.  Would  you  state  the  proportion  of  applications  to  the  number 
of  admissions  1 — I  have  not  the  proportion  of  applications,  because  some 
apphcations  are  made  to  me  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  I  judge  them 
unsuitable. 

7966.  What  proportion  is  there  between  those  that  are  laid  before  the 
House  Committee  and  the  admissions  ? — Our  rules  are  now  so  well  under- 
stood in  the  district  that  very  few  unsuitable  cases  do  apply.  I  have  very 
seldom  to  reject  an  applicant.  But  during  the  first  year  we  did  not 
admit  above  one-half  of  those  who  apphed.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  although  we  had  no  definite  bye-laws,  no  written  bye-laws 
guichng  us,  the  experience  of  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  committee 
formed  a  sort  of  bye-law  which  was  acted  upon. 

7967.  Do  the  dii-ectors  attend  fully  every  month  ? — The  du-ectors  on 
the  House  Committee  attend  remarkably  well. 

7968.  Do  your  tables  give  the  average  duration  of  the  stay  of  the  boys 
at  school? — Yes. 

7969.  Would  you  state  generally  the  unwritten  rules  on  which  the 
directors  act  in  regard  to  admitting  the  children,  and  the  interpretation 
they  put  on  the  term  '  destitute'? — The  father  must  either  be  dead  or 
diseased,  or  have  deserted  his  family.  We  don't  take  the  childi-en  of 
poor  people  sunply  because  the  father  is  a  low-priced  workman,  or 
because  he  has  a  large  family.  We  think  that  the  father  is  the  bread- 
winner and  the  supporter  of  the  family,  and  Providence  has  placed  the 
support  of  the  family  upon  him;  so  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere 
between  hun  and  the  doing  of  his  duty.  We  think  that  if  he  is  a  low- 
waged  man,  he  ought  to  aim  at  getting  higher  wages,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  pay  a  premium  on  improvidence  or  unskilled  labour.  But  when 
the  father  is  dead  or  diseased,  or  if  he  has  deserted  his  family  for  a  length 
of  tune,  and  the  family  really  is  dependent  on  the  mother,  then  we  aid  the 
mother.  In  illustration  of  what  I  now  say,  I  have  gone  over  the  last 
100  admissions;  and  I  find  that  the  fathers  of  66  are  dead;  the 
fathers  of  8  have  deserted  their  famihes ;  the  fathers  of  9  are  diseased, 
insane,  paralytic,  or  helpless,  unable  for  bodily  labour ;  the  father  of  one 
is  a  soldier  in  India  ;  there  are  9  orphans,  both  father  and  mother  dead ; 
and  there  are  7  illegitimate ; — making  altogether  100. 

7970.  Did  you  make  these  inquiries  personally? — A  schedule  contain- 
ing inquiries  is  filled  up  by  the  parties  applying,  and  I  see  all  the  parties 
personally ;  and  if  I  have  any  doubts  from  facts  that  are  brought  under 
my  notice,  I  make  further  inquuy  at  the  references  given  me,  or  at  the 
neighbours  Avho  live  beside  them. 

7971.  Have  you  ever  been  misled  by  any  statements,  so  that  you  had 
afterwards  to  recommend  the  removal  of  children  from  the  institution  ? — 
No  ;  after  a  child  has  been  admitted  I  have  never  recommended  his  re- 
moval. There  is  one  case  which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  directors  ;  I  refer  to  the  case  of  step-children.  That  ia 
a  very  doubtful  case.  Our  directors  don't  regard  step-children  as  legiti- 
mate objects  of  their  charity.  They  regard  the  step-father  as  being 
bound  for  the  support  of  his  wife's  children  as  well  as  his  own.  But  it 
comes  to  my  knowledge  that  frequently  widows  apply  and  get  their 
children  admitted,  and  while  the  children  are  there  the  mother  remarries. 
I  never  think  of  reporting  such  cases. 
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Rev.  Win.      7972.  But  in  very  rare  instances  do  you  find  yourself  misled  by  these 
Leggatt.    statements  ?— Very  seldom. 

7973.  Do  you. ever  find  the  statements  put  in  the  schedule  so  untrue 
that  you  reject  the  case  ? — No  ;  very  seldom.  I  generally  find  the  state- 
ments supported.  There  is  a  couceahnent  occasionally  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  elder  members  of  the  family  avt^ay  from  the  family — mai-ried,  for 
instance  ;  and  when  I  find  that  out,  the  answer  to  me  is  that  they  are 
able  to  do  nothing  for  them. 

7974.  Do  you  ever  make  inquiry  from  the  parochial  officers  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  ? — I  do  not. 

7975.  You  state  in  your  pamphlet  that  the  directors  have  decided  that 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  society  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  class  commg 
within  the  terms  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  will,  because  they  could  not  be 
boarded  with  their  family.  Did  you  at  the  outset  of  the  institution 
receive  many  applications  from  childi-en  of  that  kind  ?  But  probably 
you  would  first  of  all  state  what  you  mean  by  waifs  and  strays.  Do  you 
refer  to  the  Arab  population  ? — Yes ;  they  have  homes  of  some  kind 
where  they  live,  but  I  suspect  these  are  generally  the  children  of  dissi- 
pated parents.  If  the  father  is  alive,  we  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

7976.  But  in  the  practical  selection,  do  you  come  across  that  class  at 
all  ? — Very  seldom.  I  may  say  as  to  the  class  that  apphes  to  me,  when 
they  apply  from  the  mother's  own  desire,  I  generally  find  satisfaction  in 
the  cases.  There  are  many  cases  brought  under  my  notice  by  city  mis- 
sionaries, bible  women,  and  other  visitors ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  as  to  the 
applications  made  by  these  parties,  that  though  made  from  a  desh-e  to  do 
good  to  the  children,  that  class  is  not  always  a  satisfactory  class  of 
pupils.  The  mother  does  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  their  education  as 
the  bible  woman  or  the  missionary  does.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  and  inattentive  to  theii"  work  when  there. 

7977.  It  would  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  them  that  they  were  children 
of  dissipated  parents  who  would  not  attend  to  them  ? — If  there  is  dissi- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  father,  we  never  receive  the  children.  If  the 
father  lives  in  family  with  the  childi-en  in  health,  we  do  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances receive  these  children. 

7978.  But  if  the  father  deserted  them  they  would  be  received  ? — A 
recent  case  of  desertion  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  deahng  with.  If 
the  father  has  been  proved  to  be  away  for  a  twelvemonth,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  taking  the  boys  in. 

7979.  3fr.  Sellar. — You  say  the  number  of  applications  has  fallen  off 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  it  has  fallen  off,  or  rather  I  should  say  that  a  greater 
nuruber  are  going  off  from  us,  and  therefore  there  are  more  vacancies. 
At  present  the  number  on  the  roll  is  only  330,  whereas  we  have  had  as 
many  as  360. 

7980.  You  said  you  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  at  present  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  supply. 

7981.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I  am  not  prepared  to  assign 
any  reason  for  it  other  than  that  given. 

7982.  Does  nothing  occur  to  you  as  an  explanation  of  it? — It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  have  no  evidence  about  it — nothing 
that  I  can  rely  on. 

7i^83.  What  would  your  opinion  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  cause 
■was  ? — I  think  we  have  a  greater  number  of  vacancies  than  the  need  of 
the  district  supphes.  We  have  not  now  so  many  coming  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  as  we  were  wont  to  have.  And  I  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  larger  supply  of  gratuitous  education  now  than  when  j 
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we  started.   For  instance  there  is  the  Mossbank  Industrial  School,  which  ^t?"' 
receives  nearly  the  same  class  of  children  as  we  do,  with  another  class      ^  ' 
sli"-htly  criminal.    They  have  between  400  and  500  children. 

7984.  Is  that  a  Government  industrial  school?— Yes.  When  we 
began,  they  had  not  above  200,  and  they  have  taken  in  at  least  double 
the  number,  many  of  whom  would  have  applied  to  us.  Then  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  certificated  industrial  schools  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  childi-en  attend  them  who  would 
have  been  applying  to  us.  j  .   j  o 

7985.  Do  you  receive  fewer  Roman  Cathohcs  than  you  used  to  do  — 
We  never  inquire  as  to  the  sect  to  which  the  children  belong.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  but  one  case  in  recent  years  of  a  child  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  being  admitted ;  but  we  never  mquire  as  to  theii"  religion,  and  there 
may  be  more  than  I  know  of.  In  point  of  fact  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
two  estabUshments  which  they  patronize,  and  into  which  they  send  all 
their  children.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  to  take  in  any  that 
applied  to  them.  They  give  advantages  which  we  do  not  give,  because 
they  clothe  and  lodge. 

7986.  You  don't  take  in  any  of  the  criminal  class? — ^No. 

7987.  The  industrial  schools  do,  do  they  not?— I  should  not  like  to 
speak  dogmatically  on  that  point,  because  I  apprehend  the  operation  of 
the  certified  industrial  school  rather  is  to  prevent  criminality— to  get 
children  before  they  become  criminals,  especially  vagrants. 

7988.  Is  it  not  for  the  children  of  cruninal  parents  also  ? — Possibly. 

7989.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  admission  to  your  school  is  falling 
off  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  think  we  meet  fully,  and  are  able  to  meet  fully,  the 
demand  that  is  made  upon  us. 

7990.  And  that  demand,  you  think,  is  certainly  not  increasing?—! 
think  it  is  not  increasing. 

7991.  The  Chai7-man.—Wh&t  part  of  the  town  is  the  school  in  ? — In 
Bridgeton,  at  the  east  end,  overlooking  the  Green, 

7992.  3Ir.  Sellar. — Does  the  expenditure  diminish  with  the  diminishing 
number  of  pupils  ? — The  expenditui-e  per  pupil  has  varied  very  little.  I 
have  before  me  a  statement  of  the  dietary  cost  annually  for  the  fourteen 
years  of  our  existence.  It  begins  at  £5,  16s.  5d.  per  pupil  in  1861,  and 
last  year  it  was  £5,  10s.  Id. 

7993.  If  there  has  been  an  annual  decrease  in-  the  number  since  1868, 
I  suppose  the  expenditure  has  decreased  also? — The  expenditure  per 
boy  has  increased. 

7994.  How  so? — The  numbers  show  the  average  attendance;  but  in 
calculating  the  expenditure  for  anything  but  diet,  you  must  take,  not  the 
average  attendance,  but  the  number  on  the  roll.  We  must  provide 
superintendence  and  teaching  power  for  the  whole  number  upon  the  roll. 

7995.  You  have  a  clear  saving  of  £300  on  diet  alone  since  1868? — 
Prices  have  risen  since  then. 

7990.  But  you  said  the  average  cost  per  boy  is  now  £5,  10s.,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  £5,  168.?— In  1861,  in  the  second  year  of  the  institution, 
when  the  oncost  expenses  were  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  number  fed,  it 
was  £5,  16s.  We  had  at  that  time  only  216  boys  in  average  attendance. 
The  oncost  expenses — the  servants  for  instance — the  expenditure  of  the 
household  is  included  in  that.  So  that  the  expenses  of  the  household 
staff  being  a  definite  sum,  and  a  smaller  number  of  boys  being  fed  by  it, 
the  expense  is  greater  with  a  small  number  than  with  a  large  number. 
The  oncost  expenses  are  the  same  whether  the  pupils  be  a  large  number 
or  a  small  number.  Having  a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  the  average 
expense  would  be  greater  per  pupil. 
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Key.  Wra.      7997,  But  the  total  expeQcUture  has  iucreased  rather  than  decreased? 

7998.  While  the  total  number  of  pupils  has  decreased? — The  number 
of  pupils  has  decreased. 

7999.  And  the  total  expenses  have  increased? — The  expenses  have 
increased. 

8000.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children 
which  you  stated  you  have  received  out  of  100? — There  were  seven 
illegitimate  received  out  of  the  last  100. 

8001.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  ascertain  if  their  reputed  father 
could  not  be  made  to  support  them  ? — If  the  mother  has  apphed  for 
parochial  aid,  the  parish  looks  to  the  father.  But  in  those  cases  to  which 
I  refer,  the  father  is  an  unknown  man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  gone  away. 
He  is  out  of  the  country  probably,  and  the  mother  is  getting  no  assis- 
tance from  him. 

8002.  Then  in  these  cases  you  did  make  application  to  the 'parochial 
authorities  as  to  the  cu'cumstances  ? — We  have  made  apphcation  but 
very  seldom.  We  more  frequently  take  the  mother's  version  of  the  story, 
inquh'ing  at  the  references  she  gives  as  to  the  cu-curastances. 

8003.  Those  references  you  in  all  cases  follow  up? — Not  in  all  cases, 
but  in  some.  We  expect  the  party  applying  to  give  us  a  recommenda- 
tion by  two  gentlemen.  In  the  schedule  there  is  a  space  for  two 
signatures ;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  case,  or  anything  suspicious, 
I  see  the  references,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

8004.  Does  that  number  of  seven  represent  the  proportion  in  which 
they  have  been  admitted  from  year  to  year  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fair  average. 

8005.  They  are  not  on  the  increase  ? — I  don't  think  it.  My  attention, 
however,  has  not  been  specially  di'awn  to  that.  I  have  only  on  three 
different  occasions  tabulated  the  cl?ildren  in  this  way,  and  in  fact  I  have 
not  compared  this  tabulation  with  the  former  ones. 

8006.  But  your  attention  has  not  been  di'avra  to  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  applicants  of  that  class  ? — No. 

8007.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  apphcations  are 
being  made  upon  you  from  year  to  year  ? — ^No ;  I  think  ratber  there  are 
not  so  many.  It  was  usual  for  me  for  a  good  many  years  to  have  20  or 
30  schedules  lying  in  hand,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  months,  without 
being  able  to  overtake  them ;  but  now,  and  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have 
been  able  to  take  month  after  month  all  the  cases  suitable  for  our  institu- 
tion that  have  applied  to  me. 

8008.  In  these  cases  many  of  the  famiUes  are  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief? — Yes.  Out  of  the  100  childi-en  that  I  have  referred  to — the 
last  100  that  came  in— I  have  gone  over  the  schedules  to  ascertain 
that,  and  I  find  that  42  of  these  families  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  rehef. 

8009.  The  Parochial  Board  do  not  give  a  less  amount  of  rehef  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Buchanan  Institution  assisting  the  famihes  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  evidence  on  that  subject. 

8010.  Is  that  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  from  want  of  information  ? 
■ — From  want  of  practical  knowledge.  In  several  cases  of  entu-e  orphans, 
the  guardians  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Parochial  Board  to  pro- 
vide for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  whilst  we  educated  and  fed  them. 

8011.  But  children  from  other  classes  of  society  besides  the  poorest 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

8012.  Persons  who  have  been  in  good  circumstances? — Yes. 

8013.  But  the  education  they  receive  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others? 
— Precisely  the  same. 

8014.  And  they  are  reduced  to  very  much  the  same  circumstances  as 
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the  others?— They  are  reduced,  b^it  it  is  evjdent  that  persons  who  haye  Eov. 
been  accustomed  to  better  days  are  not  uble  to  make  shifis  that  a  person  ^^fj 
who  has  never  seen  better  days  can  do.    A  tradesman  who  has  lived 
comfortably  will  be  very  badly  off  with  £20  a  year,  and  a  pauper  would 
be  rich  upon  that. 

8015.  What  way  do  you  apply  that  to  the  working  of  the  institution  ? 
—We  take  in,  for  instance,  some  famiUes  where  there  is  an  income  of  fropi 
20s.  to  "30s.  coming  into  the  family  amongst  the  various  members  of  it, 
and  of  course  they  are  not  by  any  means  destitute  ;  but  still,  relatively  to 
what  the  family  were  accustomed  to,  and  theii-  circumstances  formerly, 
they  are  poorly  off,  and  we  think  they  are  the  better  of  our  help. 

8016.  But  they  are  not  fed  or  clothed  in  a  different  way  from  the 
other  children  ?— Some  of  oui'  childi-en  are  very  badly  clothed,  and  there 
are  some  of  them  respectably  clothed. 

8017.  Part  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  object  was  to  extend  help  to  every  sect 
and  denomination ;  but  you  said  you  make  no  inquuy  as  to  the  religious 
opinion  of  the  applicants "? — No. 

8018.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  in  what  proportion  the  different 
sects  are  admitted?— I  have  never  made  any  inquiry.  The  question 
never  comes  before  us.  The  only  way  in  which  it  comes  up  is  from  the 
fact,  known  to  some  of  the  dii'ectors,  that  the  gentlemen  who  sign  the 
schedule  as  recommending  the  case  may  belong  to  this  or  the  other  com- 
munion ;  and  occasionally  when  an  Irish-speaking  woman  comes  before 
us,  the  question  has  been  asked  by  way  of  curiosity,  but  having  no  effect 
on  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  child. 

8019.  Have  you  many  Irish  ? — Yes. 

8020.  A  considerable  jDroportion  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
proportion.  There  are  a  few  Irish  born.  But  as  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  Irish  that  I  refer  to,  the  parents  have  been  long  in  this  country. 

8021.  Rehgious  instruction  is  given  to  the  children? — It  is. 

8022.  Daily,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath? — Daily. 

8023.  Is  the  school  opened  every  day  with  prayer  or  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  ? — The  four  senior  classes  assemble  immediately  after  break- 
fast in  the  chapel,  and  the  first  exercise  is  to  repeat  two  verses  of  a 
paraphrase  which  has  been  assigned  as  a  home  lesson.  In  reahty  it  is 
not  learned  at  home,  but  requires  to  be  learned  on  the  spot  by  being  read 
over  simultaneously.  A  few  of  them  do  learn  it  at  home.  After  a  few 
words  of  comment  on  it  we  sing  it,  accompanymg  ourselves  with  an 
organ.  They  then  engage  in  a  short  prayer  led  by  the  presiding  teacher, 
either  from  a  book  of  prayers,  or  from  a  form  which  the  children  hjive 
learaed,  and  which  they  recite  simultaneously ;  or  sometimes  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous prayer  by  the  teacher. 

8024.  And  reading  from  the  Scriptui-es  ? — Then  we  read  the  Scriptures 
— generally  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  the  New. 

8025.  That  is  read  by  the  governor  or  one  of  his  assistants? — Yes, 
and  by  the  pupils. 

802 G.  Is  it  well  attended? — The  boys  of  the  four  senior  classes 
attend  it. 

8027.  Do  they  come  punctually  ? — We  have  had  breakfast  together 
before  that.    I  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  time-table  of  the  institution. 

8028.  Are  the  Sunday  services  similar  to  the  daily  services? — The 
Sunday  service  consists  now  of  two  diets.  We  meet  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  are  engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  witb 
comments — generally  an  historical,  not  often  a  doctrinal  portion — singing 
hymns  which  they  have  learned,  with  a  short  address  on  a  suitable  theme 
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Eev.  Wm.  — generally  on  the  subject  of  the  Scripture  lesson  that  we  have  read. 

Leggatt.  Sometimes  an  interesting  story  is  read  to  the  children,  and  they  learn  a 
new  hymn.  They  learn  one  hymn  every  Sunday  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  senior 
boys  do  so.  The  younger  boys  are  there  also,  but  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  learn  so  much. 

8029.  There  is  no  catechism  taught  ? — ^No  catechism ;  but  I  have  used 
Watts'  first  and  second  catechisms  in  the  Sabbath  evening  school.  We 
meet  again  in  the  afternoon  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  for  an  hour,  when 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections. 

8030.  What  sort  of  attendance  have  you  on  the  Sundays? — The 
attendance  on  Sunday  is  from  140  to  180,  while  there  are  340  on  the 
roll. 

8031.  Do  the  childi-en  accompany  you  to  church  in  the  afternoon? — 
Yes.  In  the  afternoon  such  of  the  four  classes  as  choose  to  go  upon  the 
church  roll  are  taken  to  the  two  nearest  churches.  I  have  taken  the  seats 
around  the  pulpit  in  those  churches,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  go  to 
each  of  the  two  churches.  These  are  all  that  volunteer  to  go  to  church 
with  us.  The  rest  go  home.  I  may  state  that  we  have  no  catechism  in 
use  at  present. 

8032.  What  sort  of  attendance  have  you  at  the  Sabbath  evening  class  ? 
— I  have  the  largest  attendance  of  the  youngest  boys.  About  fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  more  advanced  boys  form  one  class,  and  sixty  or  seventy  of 
the  younger  pupils  constitute  the  second. 

8033.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  children  good? — The  average  is  made 
up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cost  of  each  boy  in  actual  attendance, 
and  that  must  necessarily  include  the  small  attendance  on  Sunday  ;  but 
at  present,  during  the  five  days  of  the  week,  the  absentee  list  does  not 
exceed  12  per  cent.  That,  however,  is  a  considerable  increase  from  what 
it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  now  decreasing. 

8034.  Have  you  any  cases  where  the  attendance  is  so  bad  that  you 
have  to  notify  to  the  parents  that  the  children  must  be  withdi-awn  ? — 
Every  night  there  is  a  Hst  made  out  of  the  boys  absent  for  the  day ;  and 
as  to  every  boy  who  is  absent  for  the  first  time,  a  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  parent,  and  the  boy,  when  he  comes  back,  must  bring  an  answer. 
There  are  some  boys  who  have  been  absent  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month, 
and  in  these  cases  I  make  further  inquiries,  and  occasionally  I  find  that 
I  am  deahng  with  incorrigible  truants ;  and  if  I  cannot  bring  them  to 
their  senses,  I  must  cut  them  off. 

8035.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — Do  you  frequently  expel  or  dis- 
miss pupils  ? — The  only  pupils  I  dismiss  are  those  who  dismiss  themselves 
by  being  incorrigible  truants. 

8036.  Do  you  dismiss  for  any  other  reason? — For  no  other  reason, 
except  as  afterwards  explained.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  I 
dismiss.  I  send  some,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  to  Mossbauk 
establishment.  These  are  boys  that  I  cannot  deal  with,  because 
they  will  not  be  amenable  to  my  discipline.  I  recommend  them  to 
go  to  Mossbank  because  they  are  restrained  •  there.  If  they  are  big 
burly  chaps,  and  have  any  liking  for  it,  I  recommend  them  to  go  to 
the  Cumberland  training  ship,  and  I  have  found  some  of  these  truants 
who  could  not  stand  the  temptation  to  be  found  in  the  streets  make 
capital  boys  on  -board  the  Cumberland  ship.  Frequently  boys  who  are 
not  amenable  to  our  disciphne  are  sent  to  these  two  institutions. 

8037.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  dismissals  in  the  course  of  a 
year? — I  can  give  you  the  number  of  withdrawals,  but  not  the  percentage 
of  dismissals. 

8038.  When  you  say  withdrawals,  do  you  mean  children  taken  away 
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by  theii-  patents  at  the  end  of  their  coui-se,  or  children  exi^elled  from  Bev.  Wm. 

school  owing  to  fault?— I  have  never  exercised  the  power  of  expelling,  l^eggatt. 

because  the  boys  come  in  very  destitute,  and  as  long  as  they  are  amenable 

to  our  orders — as  long  as  I  can  deal  with  them  at  all — I  bear  with  them, 

and  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  them.    I  regard  myself  as  being  in  loco 

parentis,  and  no  father  would  banish  his  own  child.    I  have  a  great  deal 

to  bear  vrith  in  some  cases  ;  but  when  it  is  utterly  hopeless,  I  recommend 

that  they  should  go  to  Mossbank  or  the  Cumberland  ship.    I  have  here 

an  analysis  of  the  boys  who  left  during  the  last  year.    Thirty-four  of 

them  remained  with  me  less  than  a  year. 

8039.  My  questions  related  entirely  to  dismissals  for  misconduct  ? — 
There  is  no  dismissal  for  misconduct. 

8040.  What  are  your  punishments  ? — They  are  generally  summary.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  using  the  cane,  and  using  it  freely,  in  certain  cii*- 
cumstances.  But  I  think  that  the  effect  of  all  jiunishment  is  lost  if  the 
boy  does  not  feel  that  really  it  is  his  father  that  is  punishing  him.  When 
I  punish  with  the  cane,  which  I  do  freely,  the  boys  do  not  resent  it.  I 
have  also  other  modes  of  punishment.  I  occasionally  deprive  them  of 
food  ;  but  I  very  seldom  resort  to  that,  because  since  they  are  destitute 
boys,  it  implies  throwing  them  on  their  own  wits  and  their  own  exertions 
to  find  food  elsewhere  ;  in  other  words,  it  throws  on  them  the  temptation 
to  steal. 

8041.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  punishments  ? — No. 

8042.  The  Chairman. — What  steps  do  you  take  in  order  to  get  children 
removed  to  Mossbank  ? — I  recommend  the  mother  to  apply  to  the  super- 
intendent of  Mossbank  for  a  schedule,  and  it  comes  before  the  dii'ectors  of 
Mossbank  as  a  new  appUcation  to  them,  altogether  irrespective  of  the 
boy's  having  been  vnth  me. 

8043.  The  threat  of  that  you  find  a  check  on  the  boys  when  they  are 
unruly  ? — I  use  it  occasionally  as  a  check. 

8044.  When  you  threaten  to  send  them  to  Mossbank,  what  sort  of 
appeal  do  you  make  to  them  with  a  view  to  retaining  your  discipline '? — I 
tell  them  that  if  they  are  disobedient  to  our  rules,  they  must  be  put  into 
some  place  where  they  can  be  restrained  and  compelled  to  obey  the  rules  ; 
whereas  if  they  remain  with  us,  they  have  the  benefit  of  home  and  their 
mother's  care,  and  cultivating  the  family  affections. 

8045.  Do  you  think  these  remonstrances  generally  prove  effective? — I 
am  satisfied  that  they  have  a  wonderful  effect,  coming  from  a  warm  heart, 
of  which  the  boy  has  experience. 

8046.  Jfr.  Sellar. — In  your  statement  you  say,  '  Criminal  tendencies 
have  not  unfrequently  appeared  among  us.'  When  those  criminal  tenden- 
cies have  appeared,  what  steps  have  you  taken  to  correct  them  ? — I  have 
to  deal  with  them  individually,  and,  if  I  find  it  is  hopeless,  in  that  case  I 
send  them  to  some  other  estabhshment. 

8047.  By  criminal  tendencies,  do  you  mean  stealing  ? — Yes.  A  case 
of  that  kind  occurred  recently.  It  is  the  second  case  that  has  really 
pained  me  in  connection  with  this  institution.  There  are  little  acts 
of  rudeness  and  thoughtlessness  which  many  people  would  regard  as 
criminal,  though  I  don't ;  that  is  to  say,  cases  have  occurred  which,  I  dare- 
say, if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  would  be  treated  as  crimes, 
and  the  boys  would  be  punished  as  criminals,  and  that  would  have  made 
them  criminals.  But  in  the  case  I  speak  of  I  was  satisfied  that  one  boy 
rifled  the  pockets  of  another  while  ho  was  washing,  and  took  two  shillings 
out  of  them.  It  was  reported  to  me  in  the  evening.  I  made  an  announce- 
ment of  the  case  at  supper,  and  expected  to  get  the  two  shillings.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  boys,  and  expected  that  this  intimation 
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Eev.  Wm.  would  briug  it  out,  unless  it  had  been  stolen.  No  information  was 
Loggatt.  obtaiped  about  it ;  but  next  moroing  I  got  trace  of  the  two  shillings, 
~~'  and  found  they  were  with  a  boy  who  had  been  truanting  largely.  The 
various  stories  he  told  me  I  proved  to  be  falsehoods.  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  showing  the  boy  that  the  tale  he  had  told  me  was  a 
falsehood ;  and  having  done  this,  and  he  still  persisting  in  the  tj-uth  of  his 
story,  I  wi-ote  a  letter  to  his  father,  which  I  sent  by  post,  and  the  father 
took  the  boy's  part,  and  the  result  was  that  I  have  never  seen  the  boy 
since.    He  never  came  back. 

8048.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  to  huq! — He  has  been 
truanting  a  good  deal.  There  were  two  of  them — two  brothers ;  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  unless  they  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  habits 
that  they  have  fallen  into,  these  two  boys  will  become  criminals.  I  would 
hke  to  put  them  into  the  Cumberland  ship.  That  is  the  class  of  boys  that 
I  am  afraid  of ;  they  get  beyond  my  control. 

8049.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell— Does  the  Ijrother  remain  in  the 
school  ? — ^No ;  the  father  withdi-ew  them  both. 

8050.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  find  truancy  more  troublesome  than  in 
ordinary  schools  ? — Yes ;  it  is  very  troublesome. 

8061.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  scholars  not  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion ?— No,  I  do  not.  I  attribute  it  to  the  nature  of  the  boys.  They 
feel  discipline  irksome,  particularly  if  disciphne  is  not  judiciously  exercised. 

8052.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell.— Do  you  find  parents  anxious 
that  theii-  childi-en  should  attend,  or  are  they  careless  about  their  atten- 
dance ? — I  think  they  are  anxious  that  they  should  attend. 

8053.  You  are  supported  in  yoiu*  efforts  to  get  them  there  by  the 
parents  generally? — Yes. 

8054.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  thmk  it  can  be  owing  to  the  steps  yon  take 
to  enforce  attendance  that  the  numbers  have  fallen  off  to  some  extent? — 
I  don't  think  so.  I  have  always  had  a  good  attendance.  My  absentee 
list  is  larger  at  present  than  it  used  to  be.  In  my  pamphlet  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  absentee  hst  was  not  above  8  per  cent.  In  fact  it 
was  as  low  as  3*;  and  that  includes  absence  from  all  causes.  I  beHeve 
at  present  it  is  fully  10  or  12  per  cent.,  but  I  am  confident  of  improve- 
ment. .  , 

8055.  You  say  you  always  write  in  the  first  mstance  to  the  parents 
when  the  child  is  uanecessarily  absent? — 

8056.  If  the  boy  is  again  absent,  what  steps  do  you  take?— The  boy 
may  be  absent  three  or  four  days,  and  I  do  not  know  the  cause ;  but  when 
he  comes  back,  he  brmgs  a  letter  from  his  mother.  If  he  has  contmued 
absent  over  Sunday,  I  send  a  messenger  to  inquu-e  what  has  become  of 
him ;  and  I  find  that  his  absence  is  owmg  to  sickness,  or  to  sickness  m 
the  family,  or  that  he  is  requu-ed  at  home  as  a  nui'se.    Various  excuses 

are  given.  -,  „  ,r 

8057.  Would  such  excuses  be  received  ?— Yes  ;  I  must  receive  every 

excuse  that  the  mother  chooses  to  give. 

8058.  When  you  find  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  absence,  you 
wi-ite  a  remonstrance  to  the  parent? — Yes. 

8059.  And  what  step  is  taken  afterwards?—!  find  the  pai-ent  always 
anxious  to  send  the  child  to  the  school.  ,    »    n.,  if 

8060.  If  the  truancy  continues,  what  steps  are  taken?— Inese  are  wuat 
I  call  the  incorrigible  cases. 

8061  The  cases  that  you  send  to  Mossbank ?— Yes ;  or  in  some  cases, 
they  are  withdrawn  altogether.    I  have  not  expelled  them,  l)ut  they  were 

ashamed  to  come  back.  v     .i,  „ 

8062.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxn-ell—IL&ve  yjou  any  notion  where  these 
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triiiints  get  their  food  on  the  days  that  they  are  absent  ? — One  principal  Rev.  Wm. 
source  from  which  they  get  their  food  honestly  is  going  to  the  railway  l^eggatt. 
station  to  carry  passengers'  parcels,  going  to  the  cattle  market  and  help- 
ing to  drive  the  cattle,  or  mounting  a  milk-cart  in  the  morning,  and  get- 
ing  a  small  sum  for  being  of  use  to  the  milkman.  Sometimes  they  mount 
a  lorry,  and  are  useful  in  taking  charge  of  horses.  They  are  actually 
working  for  themselves. 

8063.  But  you  don't  consider  that  an  excuse? — I  do  not.  I  call  that 
truanting.  I  have  had  cases  of  boys  truanting  who  go  from  door  to 
door  begging.  I  have  had  cases  where  they  have  said  they  found 
money ;  but  I  have  always  been  suspicious  of  cases  of  finding  money, 
and  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  till  I  found  where  the  money  came 
from.  In  the  case  of  one  big  lad  who  is  still  at  school,  I  found  that  he 
had  taken  no  less  than  one  pound  from  his  mother's  house,  and  she  did 
not  know  it.  He  had  spent  it  all  on  a  day's  plunking  or  truanting  with 
other  boys,  when  I  heard  of  it.  Now  had  that  case  been  dealt  with  by 
some  disciplinarians,  I  am  satisfied  that  boy  would  have  been  a  criminal 
now.  He  is  a  respectable  boy  in  the  institution,  and  I  can  trust  him  with 
untold  gold.  He  is  not  a  criminal,  but  this  was  a  temptation  before 
which  he  fell. 

8064.  The  Chairman. — What  is  done  to  provide  clothmg? — ^We  have  a 
tailor's  shop,  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  a  knitting  department.  When  the 
parent  wishes  clothes,  she  comes  to  me  and  asks  for  a  suit,  and  states  how 
she  vrill  pay  it.  She  proposes  to  pay  say  a  shilhng  a  fortnight,  and  I  give 
an  order  on  the  tailor's  department  for  any  articles  she  may  requu-e.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  children  are  very  ragged ;  and  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  family,  I  cannot  expect  to  get  any  money  from  them. 
The  dii-ectors  allow  me  a  discretionary  power  in  such  cases,  and  I  give 
an  order  for  an  article  of  clothing,  but  it  is  ostensibly  a  sale,  and  the 
mother  is  always  taken  bound  to  give  me  what  she  can. 

8065.  No  clothing  is  given  gratuitously? — No. 

8066.  But  you  experienced  some  difiBculty  about  that  at  first? — The 
du-ectors  had  not  a  settled  policy  at  the  outset.  The  Will  says  we  are 
to  mamtain  the  children,  and  some  thought  that  meant  clothing  as  well 
as  lodging. 

8067.  The  result  of  this  new  policy  is,  that  they  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  tidy  respectable  way  ? — A  good  number  of  them ;  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  tidy  as  I  would  like  them  to  be. 

8068.  With  reference  to  the  industrial  occupations,  do  you  find  that 
they  acquire  at  school  enough  of  instruction  to  enable  them  to  follow  out 
the  industry  in  after  life  ?  —  Inasmuch  as  they  leave  school  about 
thu-teen  years  of  age,  they  Avould  not  be  received  into  any  workshop 
with  any  l)enefit.  No  master  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  ex^Deri- 
ence  they  had  acquired  except  in  the  tailor  s  department.  A  boy  of  13  or 
14,  for  instance,  learning  to  be  a  wright  has  scarcely  strength  for  the 
heavy  work  that  he  is  put  to  in  a  joiner's  shop.  But  comparatively  few 
of  our  l)oys  continue  at  the  trades  to  which  they  have  been  put  for  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  with  us. 

8069.  They  are  too  young  to  be  trained  to  a  particular  trade  at  that 
age  ? — Much  too  young. 

8070.  You  have  followed  them  after  they  have  left  your  establishment? 
--T  did  that  with  the  first  300  that  passed  through  our  hands,  but  I  take 
little  record  of  them  now. 

8071.  What  was  the  result  with  reference  to  the  first  300? — Abont 
10  per  cent,  of  the  first  300  continued  the  industries  that  they  had 
learned  at  the  institution — tailors,  shoemakers,  or  joiners.    The  great 
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Eev.  Wm.  majority  of  our  boys  wheu  they  leave  become  message-boys,  and  after  a 
Leggatt.   ygjj^j.  Qj,  i^^Q  j-jjgy  gg|.  |y(.Q  gQjjjg  pex-raanent  employmeut  suitable  to  their 
years. 

8072.  Do  the  great  proportion  of  them  get  well  employed  ? — Yes,  they 
all  get  employed.  They  leave  anxious  for  employment,  and  generally  get 
it  before  leaving. 

8073.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  them  afterwards?  What  opportunities  have 
you  of  tracing  them  ? — To-morrow  night  I  shall  have  a  meeting  of  I 
don't  know  how  many.  This  is  the  second  year  that  they  have  had 
an  annual  soiree,  and  they  have  invited  some  of  the  directors  to  meet 
them  to-morrow  night  to  spend  a  social  evening  together.  Last  year 
about  100  of  them  assembled,  and  some  of  them  did  not  hear  of  that 
meeting  at  all,  and  were  very  much  annoyed  that  they  had  not  been  there. 

8074.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — Are  these  young  fellows  who 
have  grown  up  who  do  this  ? — Yes ;  some  of  them  are  married  men. 
A  lad  who  entered  at  12  years  is  now  a  man  of  26.  Those  who  are 
likely  to  be  at  the  meeting  to-morrow  will  be  from  18  to  22  or  23  years 
of  age.  They  have  a  personal  affection  for  myself,  and  a  great  Uking 
for  the  institution.  They  have  a  warn  recollection  of  the  benefits  they 
received  there,  and  of  the  pleasurable  days  they  spent  there. 

8075.  The  Chairman. — You  have  given  a  return  of  the  first  300  boys 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  institution,  and  it  appears  that  44  per 
cent,  were  engaged  in  industrial  pm'suits  ? — Chiefly  working  in  iron ; 
some  are  engineers,  and  some  engine-fitters.  They  were  generally  workers 
in  iron  and  brass.  Some  are  tailors.  11  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
unskilled  laboiu- ;  they  are  carters,  or  labourers,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
are  porters.  12  per  cent,  were  in  warehouses  in  various  capacities — 
some  as  clei'ks,  others  warehousemen.  5  per  cent,  were  in  responsible 
positions,  of  a  better  class.  One  is  a  teacher,  still  in  the  institution,  and 
another  is  a  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Greenock.  Another  is  a  confi- 
dential clerk  to  an  ironfoundry  in  the  north  of  England. 

8076.  Did  a  number  tm-n  out  ill,  or  were  those  who  turned  out  ill 
very  hmited  ? — Very  limited.  To  my  knowledge  one  boy  has  been  con- 
victed in  the  Circuit  Court. 

8077.  The  education  is  entirely  elementary  ? — It  is  elementary. 

8078.  By  Mr.  Buchanan's  dh-ections  the  higher  education  was  ex- 
cluded?—Yes. 

8079.  During  the  time  they  attend,  do  you  find  that  they  have  acquired 
full  proficiency  in  these  elementary  branches  ? — The  boys  who  have  been 
a  year  in  our  seventh  class  ought  to  be  fit  for  any  mercantile  situation. 
They  are  about  as  well  qualified  for  obtaming  what  I  would  call  the 
technical  knowledge  of  a  merchant's  office,  and  for  performmg  that  work, 
as  any  boys  discharged  from  a  Govei'nment-inspected  school.  Our 
chief  defect  is  a  want  of  neatness  of  execution  in  penmanship  and 
figuring. 

8080.  Do  many  leave  before  they  arrive  at  the  seventh  class  ? — Yes ;  a 
very  large  number  leave  before  they  arrive  at  the  seventh  class.  On  that 
point  I  refer  to  the  analysis  given  in  the  table.  Last  year  50  remained 
with  us  more  than  3  years,  and  39  of  them  went  from  the  seventh  class, 
5  from  the  sixth,  and  6  from  the  fifth  class. 

8081.  You  have  no  night  schools? — Not  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

8082.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  boys  that  have  left  yon  go 
to  night  schools  ? — Many  of  them  do.  Several  of  the  best  of  them  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  have  been  associated  with  the  Spoutmouth 
Literary  Institute.    That  is  an  institution  where,  with  a  little  assistance,  a 
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number  of  young  men  with  good  aspirations  meet  and  teach  each  other ;  Rev.  Wm. 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many  of  my  old  pupils  who  have  connected  Leggatt. 
themselves  with  that  association. 

8083.  I  suppose  the  reason  of  some  of  them  leaving  early  is  their 
parents  leaving  Glasgow? — Many  leave  ou  that  account. 

8084.  Is  there  any  public  examination  by  any  one  unconnected  with 
the  establishment  ? — We  had  one  examination  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  we 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Greig  the  inspector;  and  last  year  the  directors 
appointed  three  gentlemen,  teachers  connected  with  public  schools  in 
Glasgow,  to  assist  me  in  conducting  the  pubhc  examination. 

8085.  Are  there  any  prizes  given  ? — No ;  but  we  have  a  first  and 
second  class  certificate  of  merit.  The  first-class  certificate  of  merit  is 
given  to  boys  of  the  seventh  class  alone.  I  subject  them  to  a  competi- 
tive examination  on  all  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  taught 
dming  the  past  year,  including  grammar  and  geography ;  and  if  they 
have  been  taught  any  particular  science  or  any  portion  of  history,  a  series 
of  questions  is  put  to  them  on  these  subjects.  I  estimate  then-  reading, 
and  I  estimate  their  writing.  Those  boys  who  answer  three-fourths  of 
the  questions  get  a  first-class  certificate ;  those  who  answer  only  one-half 
get  a  second-class  certificate.  The  first-class  certificate  is  simply  an  orna- 
mental certificate,  bearing  that  they  have  been  so  long  at  this  institution, 
and  certifying  that  they  have  made  good  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
and  ai-ithmetic,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  directors  and  myself. 
The  second-class  certificate  is  less  conspicuous.  It  simply  intimates  that 
the  boy  is  fairly  educated,  and  of  good  disposition,  and  recommends  him 
to  the  patronage  of  any  who  can  forward  his  views  in  life,  and  I  alone 
sign  it. 

8086.  Is  there  any  written  report  of  the  examinations  given  to  the 
directors  ? — No,  but  a  report  is  made  to  them  verbally.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  when  the  directors  come  to  the  institution,  after  having  given 
them  in  a  general  way  a  sample  of  the  class  work,  I  explain  to  them 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  examination  of  the  senior  class  during 
the  previous  week,  and  certificates  are  distributed  as  the  result  of  it.  I 
keep  a  record  of  the  answers  given  in  each  subject  by  each  boy. 

8087.  Does  the  House  Committee  visit  the  institution  ? — Occasionally ; 
and  it  is  always  open  to  any  director  to  visit  at  any  time  he  thinks 
proper. 

8088.  Do  they  visit  it  occasionally  at  different  tunes  ? — At  different 
times  they  do. 

8089.  Mr.  Sellar. — It  is  a  condition  of  the  bequest  that  the  city  of 
Glasgow  should  provide,  fit  up,  and  keep  in  repau-  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

8090.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  building  ? — We  have  a  dining- 
room  ;  and  then  upstairs  a  chapel  capable  of  containing  about  200  boys 
when  closely  packed.  On  the  same  floor  I  have  three  small  rooms,  and 
above  that  four  large  schookooms. 

8091.  Is  your  own  house  connected  with  the  buildings? — No. 

8092.  Have  you  a  house  provided  by  the  bequest? — No.  I  did  live 
in  the  institution  property  till  within  the  last  three  years,  but  the  house 
which  I  occupied  has  been  sold. 

8093.  Does  the  city  of  Glasgow  still  fit  up  and  keep  in  repair  the 
furniture  of  the  schooh-oora? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  to  the 
furniture. 

8094.  I  see  in  the  accounts  £129  for  house  furnishings? — There  were 
two  new  copper  boilers  got  for  the  kitchen. 

8095.  Was  the  city  of  Glasgow  not  bound  to  keep  these  boilers  in 
repair?-— That  is  a  financial  question  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 
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Eev.  Wm.  I  kept  the  books  for  some  time,  but  it  always  seemed  to  rac  a  difficult 
Leggfttt.    matter  to  determine  what  belonged  to  the  Town  Council  to  keep  up,  and 
what  belonged  to  the  directors.    In  reaUty  the  Town  Council  takes 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    The  directors  represent  the  city  of  Glasgow  so 
far  as  the  property  account  is  concerned. 

8096.  And  you  have  not  appUed  your  mind  as  to  whether  they  are 
bound  to  fit  up  and  keep  in  repair  the  furnishings  in  terms  of  the  trii-i 
deed  ? — At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  trustees  called  for  our  books  and 
vouchers,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  factor,  who  went  over  them, 
and  I  believe  he  objected  to  certain  items  which  had  been  charged  to  the 
fund ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  report,  which  I  have  not  seen,  a  sum  of 
about  £800  was  transferred  from  the  property  account  to  the  credit  of 
the  Buchanan  fund  accounts; 

8097.  Did  the  trustees  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  condition,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  enforceable  ? — The  trustees  did  enforce  it  on  that  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  that  report. 

8098.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxivell. — ^The  trustees  of  the  will? — 
Yes. 

8099.  As  distinguished  from  the  du-ectors? — Yes. 

8100.  Mr.  Sellar. — Have  the  accounts  been  printed  and  published 
annually  1 — They  are  printed  now. 

8101.  Have  they  not  been  printed  heretofore? — No. 

8102.  Have  they  been  audited? — Yes.  For  some  years  they  were 
audited  by  an  accountant,  who  afterwards  was  book-keeper,  then  by 
gentlemen  of  the  du-ectors,  and  for  the  last  three  years  they  have  been 
audited  by  a  chartered  accountant. 

8103.  That  is  since  the  ten  years  have  expired? — Yes. 

8104.  Was  that  at  the  instance,  do  you  know,  of  the  trustees  or  of 
the  directors  ? — It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  directors.  I  may  say  that 
three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  audit  the  books.  One  of  them  is  a 
manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  and  he  happened  not  to  be  at  the  meetmg  when 
he  was  appointed.  When  summoned  to  perform  the  audit,  having  done  the 
work  the  previous  year,  he  said  he  could  not  take  the  time  to  do  it,  and 
would  rather  himself  pay  a  fee  to  an  accountant.  The  result  was,  that 
the  audit  of  that  year  was  remitted  to  an  accountant,  and  this  practice 
has  been  continued. 

8105.  The  expense  of  furnishing  and  repairs  this  year  has  amounted 
to  about  £176 — namely,  repaii's  £47,  17s.,  and  house  furnishings  £129. 
Supposing  the  city  of  Glasgow  were  liable  for  that,  who  would  enforce 
it  ? — The  property  account  is  liable  for  that,  and  it  will  be  charged  with 
it.  The  directors  are  bound  to  see  that  that  account  is  provided  with 
funds.    Hitherto  it  has  been  raised  by  subscription. 

8106.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  see  that  the  city  of 
Glasgow  pays  that  £170  to  the  property  account?— It  is  the  duty  of  the 
directors  to  provide  for  the  property  account.  They  have  undertaken 
that  duty.  The  city  of  Glasgow  knows  nothing  of  the  institution  but 
through  the  directors. 

8107.  Do  the  directors  provide  this  money  ? — The  directors  represent 
the  city  of  Glasgow  in  this  matter,  and  provide  the  means.  Wc  have 
not  raised  any  subscriptions  for  6  or  8  years. 

8108.  What  is  the  staff  of  masters  ?— There  are  fom' besides  myself,  of 
what  I  would  call  competent  masters.  We  have  also  a  visiting  music 
master,  and  I  have  two  of  my  own  pupils  in  training. 

8109.  Are  any  of  these  certificated  masters? — No;  there  are  none  of 
them  certificated  at  present.  . 

8110.  Have  they  been  long  with  you? — One  of  them  has  been  vntu 
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iiu;  from  the  begiimiug  ;  the  otlier  is  a  pnpil  who  cutei-ed.  Two  of  them  Hov.  Wm. 
iuteml  applying  for  certificates  this  year.  Lcggatt. 

8111.  What  is  yoor  owU  salary? — £250,  with  £72  in  lieu  of  the 
house  which  I  formerly  held. 

8112.  Is  that  the  whole? — That  is  the  whole.  My  first  assistant  has 
£120,  with  a  free  house,  coal,  and  gas.  The  second  master  has  £72,  the 
third  £60,  and  the  next  £45.  I  have  also  two  pupil-teachers — old  pupils 
whom  I  am  training  up — and  they  get  the  rations  of  the  house  and  15s. 
a  month. 

8113.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  items  in  the  account,  Salaries, 
and  Wages  General,  Education,  cost  of,  Teachers'  Salaries,  £401  ? — I  pre- 
sume that  the  '  general '  includes  my  own  salary  and  the  matron's  salary, 

8114.  Is  there  a  mati'on? — Yes. 

8115.  What  does  she  get? — £60  a  year,  with  board  and  apartments. 
I  have  here  a  table  giving  the  analysis  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June  1872. 

8116.  Who  corrects  the  accounts  ? — There  is  at  present  a  sub-treasurer 
— a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  treasurer. 

8117.  Does  he  make  up  that  statement? — It  was  made  up  by  the 
auditor.  The  sub-treasurer  revises  and  makes  up  an  annual  abstract; 
but  the  annual  abstract  for  the  last  year  was  put  in  a  difi'erent  form, 
and  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  auditor  has  put  it. 

8118.  Is  it  made  up  from  the  sub -treasurer's  book? — Yes ;  and  partly 
from  mine.  The  whole  accounts  pass  thi'ough  my  hands.  I  prepare 
the  accounts  for  the  dii-ectors,  and  make  a  sheet  of  them  setting  forth 
the  items  and  the  amount,  and  I  submit  this  with  the  vouchers.  The 
accounts  and  the  list  of  them,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  month's  trans- 
actions, is  handed  in  to  the  treasui-er.  The  treasurer  pays  them  through 
the  sub-treasurer,  who  keej^s  the  books. 

8119.  Is  the  treasm-er  connected  with  the  establishment? — The  trea- 
surer is  one  of  the  dii-ectors. 

8120.  Do  you  keep  the  cash  book? — No  ;  I  have  an  Industrial  cash 
book  of  my  own.  The  sub-treasurer's  cash  book  is  made  up  from  the 
monthly  statement  and  the  accounts  which  I  submit  to  the  directors. 
There  is  an  honorary  treasurer — one  of  the  dii-ectors. 

8121.  What  are  his  duties? — He  is  one  of  the  parties  who  signs  the 
cheque  for  the  sub -treasurer. 

8122.  Who  is  the  sub -treasurer? — Mr.  Bruce.  His  duties  as  working 
treasurer  consist  in  paying  the  accounts  passed  by  the  board  and  keeping 
the  books. 

8123.  The  accounts  which  have  passed  through  their  hands  ? — Yes, 
through  the  board.  He  pays  them  afterwards,  and  keeps  a  record  of 
them. 

8124.  Does  he  keep  the  books  ? — Yes. 

8125.  Who  pays  the  assistant  masters? — I  do  so.    I  pay  all  the  offi- 
cers at  the  institution.    A  cheque  is  sent  to  me  monthly. 

8126.  Who  hahds  you  the  money? — For  a  considerable  tlmfe  Mr. 
Bnice  has  sent  a  messenger  to  me  with  the  money  ;  but  now  he  sends  me 
a  cheque. 

8127.  From  whom  does  he  get  it? — From  the  treasurer.  The  account 
is  kept  in  name  of  the  treasurer,  the  chairman  of  the  directors,  aiul  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee.  Our, rule  is  that  that  account  is 
operated  upon  by  the  treasurer,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  chairmen  ;  so 
that  there  must  be  two  signatui-es  to  the  cheque,  and  Mr.  Bruce  gets  the 
money. 

8128.  Does  he  hand  the  money  to  you  ? — Yes ;  for  salaries  and  wages. 
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Eov.  Wm.      8129.  And  you  disburse  it? — Yes.    It  is  about  £80  a  month. 

Leggatt.  gj3Q_  How  is  the  housekeeping  account  of  £1480  a  year  settled?— 
We  have  contracts  for  all  the  more  important  supplies  of  food,  and  there 
are  pass-books  kept  showing  the  periodical  deliveries. 

8131.  Who  do  you  mean  by  'we'? — In  this  case  it  is  the  institution. 
For  instance,  the  milkman  enters  daily  in  the  pass-book  the  quantity  of 
milk  delivered.  That  pass-book  is  kept  under  the  charge  of  the  matron. 
She  receives  the  milk  and  all  the  provisions.  When  food  is  sent  in,  there 
is  an  invoice  sent  with  it.  That  invoice  is  initialed  by  her,  and  is  handed 
to  me.  I  initial  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  order  payment. 

8132.  Do  you  pay  it  ? — No.    Mr.  Bruce  pays  it. 

8133.  Does  Mr.  Bruce  pay  all  the  outlay  except  that  which  is  entitled 
'  Governor's  intromissions '  ? — He  pays  all  excepting  the  teachers'  salaries 
and  workmasters'  wages,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  account,  but  which 
appear  in  the  Industrial  Department  account.  No.  V.  As  to  the  third 
item,  '  wages  paid,'  in  the  various  departments,  these  wages  are  paid 
fortnightly  out  of  funds  in  my  hands.  These  funds  in  my  hands  are  the 
receipts  from  the  industrial  departments,  coming  in  daily  from  the  boy.<, 
and  at  intervals  from  the  outside  customers. 

8134.  And  these  wages  are  paid  by  you? — Yes. 

8135.  Why  do  you  pay  them  rather  than  the  treasurer? — It  was  more 
convenient  for  me  to  pay  them  at  the  outset,  and  it  has  been  contmued. 
Besides,  my  own  feehng  is,  that  I  ought  to  pay  the  wages  or  salaries  of 
my  subordinates.  That  has  been  the  practice.  At  one  time,  when  there 
was  simply  an  honorary  treasurer,  he  deemed  it  more  convenient  that 
certain  accounts  should  be  paid  by  me,  and  for  two  years  the  books  of 
the  institution  were  kept  by  me.    Mr.  Bruce  was  then  honorary  treasurer. 

8136.  Are  his  duties  confined  to  his  work  as  sub-treasui-er  ? — Oh  no  ; 
he  has  a  business.  His  connection  with  the  institution  arose  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  du-ector  of  it,  and  for  two  years  he 
was  treasurer,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  affairs. 

8137.  When  was  the  payment  of  the  books  put  into  his  hands  ? — I 
think  it  is  about  five  years  ago. 

8138.  Was  it  after  or  before  the  trustees  demanded  the  examination? 

 He  was  in  the  position  he  now  occupies  when  the  trustees  got  the 

books. 

8139.  Your  own  mtromissions  and  all  the  salaries  and  wages  are  paid 
by  you,  and  everythmg  else  by  the  treasurer  ?— Everythmg  else  by  the 

8140.  Are  the  funds  likely  to  increase,  or  are  they  Umited  to  £3000  ? 
—They  are  Mmited  to  £3000.  What  the  ultunate  fund  may  be  I  cannot 
tell.  It  is  the  residue  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  estate  after  a  number  of  lega- 
cies are  paid. 

8141.  Are  any  means  taken  to  make  the  institution  known,  so  that 
you  could  draw  childi-en  from  other  quarters  of  Glasgow  besides  your 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— We  had  childi-en  from  all  quarters  of 

Glasgow.  ^  ,  ,      J.  ^      .  1 

8142.  Then  those  schools  that  have  started  m  your  immediate  neigli- 
bourhood  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  pupils  ?— - 
Naturally  the  greatest  number  of  our  pupils  are  from  the  east  end  ot 
Glasgow,  but  we  have  pupils  coming  from  Port  Dundas,  we  have  pupils 
coming  from  the  south  side  district,  and  we  have  had  them  even  coming 
as  far  as  from  Tollcross. 

8143.  Have  you  had  any  coming  from  the  country  and  hvmg  witn 
friends  ?  There  are  cases  in  which  a  boy  who  had  a  connection  with 
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Glasgow  has  been  brought  to  Hve  with  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  in  Glasgow,  Rev.  Wm. 
and  been  educated  at  the  Buchanan  institution.  Leggatt. 

8144.  Are  these  cases  rare? — Very  rare. 

8145.  You  stated  before  that  you  had  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  decrease,  but  you  did  not  state  what  that  opinion  was.  Can  you  do 
so  now  ? — I  have  my  own  private  opinion,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  express 
it  here. 

8146.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  directors  to  open  the  institution  to 
girls  as  well  as  to  boys  ? — They  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

8147.  Are  they  limited  to  boys  under  the  deed  ? — Yes. 

8148.  Is  it  not  '  destitute  children '  ? — It  is  boys  in  the  deed.  The 
widow  of  the  founder  still  survives,  and  the  institution  is  entirely  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes.  She  is  entu'ely  satisfied  with  it  so  far  as  the  objects 
are  concerned.  I  may  say,  however,  that  next  door  to  us,  on  the 
premises  which  I  formerly  occupied  as  my  dwelling-house,  there  has  been 
estabhshed  recently  the  Logan  and  Johnston  school,  which  is  confined 
to  girls. 

8149.  Is  that  in  connection  with  this  institution  ? — No. 

8150.  The  Chairman. — The  funds  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  trustees  ? — Entirely. 

8151.  Is  that  a  trust  constituted  so  as  to  be  permanent? — ^No.  After 
certain  contingencies  the  trustees  are  taken  bound  to  invest  in  Bank  of 
England  stock. 

8152.  And  then  who  will  the  trust  be  made  over  to  ? — To  the  city  of 
Glasgow.    The  funds  are  to  be  invested  in  name  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

8153.  At  present  do  you  know  how  the  funds  are  invested? — I  do 
not. 

8154.  Is  it  the  interest  of  a  certain  fund  that  is  to  be  made  over,  or  a 
fixed  specified  sum  ? — At  present  we  have  a  specified  sum  of  £3000. 

8155.  Has  that  amount  been  uniformly  paid? — Yes. 

8156.  And  there  are  some  other  sums  received  by  subscription  ? — That 
is  to  meet  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  providing  the 
buildings.  The  first  condition  of  the  deed  is,  that  the  city  of  Glasgow 
shall  provide  the  buildings. 

8157.  Are  these  subscriptions  put  down  as  subscriptions  on  the  part 
of  the  city  ? — They  are  subscriptions  raised  by  the  directors  in  the  city. 

8158.  From  individuals? — From  individuals,  except  that  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  gave  a  sub- 
scription of  f 1000.  The  Merchants'  House  gave  a  subscription  of  £500, 
and  the  various  trades'  corporations  subscribed  upwards  of  £2000.  The 
rest  has  been  raised  by  individual  subscriptions. 

8159.  There  are  no  annual  subscriptions  ? — No.    There  have  been  no 
subscriptions  received  from  the  public  for,  I  think,  eight  years. 

8160.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the  trust  deed  ? — I  will  do  so. 

8161.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  appoint  the  assistant  masters  as  well  as 
pay  them  ? — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors. 

8162.  Were  the  present  masters  appointed  by  you? — Yes. 

.8163.  Have  the  du-ectors  objected  to  any  of  your  nominations? — No, 
they  have  not. 

8164.  How  long  have  these  masters  been  with  you? — The  first  has 
been  with  me  from  the  beginning,  the  second  is  an  old  pupil  of  the  insti- 
tution who  was  able  to  educate  himself  at  the  University  for  three  years. 

8165.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you? — He  was  twelve  years  of  age 
when  he  entered  the  institution  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  he  remained 
two  years  a  pupil,  and  then  privately  I  gave  him  lessons  in  Latin,  and 
after  some  time  he  went  to  the  University. 

o 
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Rev.  Win,      8166.  How  loug  has  he  been  with  you? — At  least  ten  years,  more  or 

Leggatt.  iggg^ 

8167.  Is  the  matron  aijpoiuted  by  you? — No ;  she  is  appointed  by  the 
du-ectors. 

8168.  Has  she  a  distinct  department? — Yes.  She  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  providing  the  food,  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  estal^lishment, 

8169.  Do  you  pay  her  salary  ? — Yes.  It  all  comes  in  the  one  bill. 
The  pay-sheet  or  monthly  statement  sets  forth  the  amount  of  salaries  duo 
for  the  month,  and  it  is  sent  to  me. 

^Adjourned.'] 


Note  appended  by  Me.  Leggatt. 

I  AM  requested  to  state  in  reference  to — 

8009.  That  the  directors  do  not  consider  the  admission  of  a  boy  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Buchanan  Institution  in  any  way  interferes  -with  the  obligation  or 
the  action  of  the  Parochial  Boards,  the  aim  of  the  directors  from  the  beginning 
having  been  to  restrict  the  bebefits  of  the  institution  to  a  class  who  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  parochial  relief. 

7983.  The  directors  think  that  the  influence  of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  creating 
a  demand  for  juvenile  labour  from  8  to  13  years  of  age,  explains,  to  a  larg  • 
extent,  the  difhculty  they  have  experienced  in  keeping  up  the  full  number  of 
children  at  the  institution,  more  especially  within  the  last  four  years,  by  the 
continuous  withdrawal  of  children  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  13.  Tlie 
withdrawals  within  the  last  tivo  years  comprise  147  and  145,  a  number  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year ;  and  this  confirms  the  directors  in  the  opinion  they 
have  formed  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts  on  the  numbers  in  the 
institution. 

7992-7999.  The  directors  think  that  any  increase  in  the  dietary  cost,  apart 
from  salaries  and  general  charges,  is  fidly  explained  by  the  increased  price  of 
provisions  during  the  last  two  years.  The  salaries  have  been  slightly  raised, 
and  an  unusual  expenditure  has  been  incurred  during  the  same  time  in  furnish- 
ing a  new  class-room  with  forms  and  desks,  and  in  providing  two  copper  boilers, 
as  referred  to  in  question  8094 ;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  directors  believe  that, 
apart  from  the  slight  addition  to  salaries,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  ordinary 
expenditure. 

8033.  The  directors  wish  it  to  be  noticed  that  absenteeism,  more  especially 
from  truancy,  is  now  on  the  decrease,  and  that  defaulting  children  from  this 
cause  are  constantly  the  subjects  of  discipline. 
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SATURDAY,  22d  Novemhev  1873. 

PRESENT — 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chamnan. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Sellar. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Robert  Blair  MaconCchie,  and  >  Examined. 
Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie,  > 

8170.  The  Chamnan. — ^Mr.  Maconochie,  you  are  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Mr.  Eobert 
the  Dick  Bequest? — Mr.  Maconochie. — I  am.    I  have  beou  so  since  1856,  ^^j^^^" 
when  I  succeeded  the  late  Professor  Menzies.  Mi"  stmon 

8171.  Would  you  state  generally  the  constitution  of  the  trust? — The  S.  Laurio. 

trust  was  created  by  the  late  Mi'.  Dick,  a  native  of  Forres.    He  went   

to  the  West  Indies,  partially  made  his  fortune  there,  came  home  to 
London,  and  settled  there,  where  he  still  further  increased  his  fortune. 

He  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1828.  In  1827  he  executed  a  settle- 
ment in  favour  of  executors,  and  his  instruction  to  them  was,  that 
after  payment  of  legacies  they  were  to  hand  over  the  residue  of  his 
fortune  to  certain  trustees,  viz.  the  Prmcipals  and  Professors  of  King's 
and  Marischal  Colleges,  Aberdeen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters of  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.  The  main 
purpose  of  his  settlement  I  may  state  shortly  to  be :  First,  '  the  main- 
tenance and  assistance  of  the  country  parochial  schoolmasters,  as  by 
law  established,  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray, 
excluding  the  royal  burghs ;  it  being  my  wish  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  that  neglected  though  useful  class  of  men,  and  to  add  to 
their  present  very  trifling  salaries.'  He  goes  on  to  say  :  Second,  that  he 
wishes  the  fund  to  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  '  shall  seem  most  hkely  to 
encourage  active  schoolmasters,  and  gradually  to  elevate  the  literary 
character  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters ;'  and  he  desires  that  the  trustees 
shall '  pay  great  attention  to  the  quaUfications  and  diligence  of  the  several 
parochial  schoolmasters,  for  and  in  superintending  the  education  of 
students  in  the  said  colleges  (King's  and  Marischal  Colleges),  during  the 
intervals  between  the  sessions  thereof,  and  for  and  in  preparing  youths 
for  the  said  colleges.'  Thirdly,  he  directs  that  his  fund  shall  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  raise  the  literary  character  of  the  schools,  '■  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  common  branches  of  education  are  properly  attended 
to  at  the  said  parochial  schools.'  And  in  order  that  that  might  be 
carried  out,  he  then  says  that  the  trustees  '  shall  have  full  power  to  pay 
and  distribute  the  income  of  the  said  fund,  from  time  to  time,  to  or 
among  all  or  such  one  or  more  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  aforesaid, 
and,  generally,  to  dispose  of  the  said  income  among  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  such  professors  shall  seem  most  likely  to  attain  the  ends  he  had  in 
view.'  And  he  adds  that  they  shall,  for  these  purposes,  be  entitled  '  to 
increase,  diminish,  or  altogether  to  discontinue,  the  salary  or  allowance 
to  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  all  or  any  of  such  schoolmasters,  without 
being  accountable  for  so  doing.'  Lastly,  he  provides  that  the  income  so 
to  be  applied  shall  be  applied  '  in  such  manner  as  not  in  any  manner  to 
rehevo  the  heritors  or  other  persons  from  their  legal  obligations  to  sup- 
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Eobert  port  parochial  schoolmasters,  or  to  dhnmish  the  extent  of  such  support.' 
Macono-  'phese  are  the  purposes  of  the  trust.    Immediately  before  Mr.  Dicli's 
.  si'mon  death,  he  executed  a  codicil  to  his  settlement  withdrawing  the  nomina- 
Laurie.  tion  of  the  Prmcipals  and  Professors  of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges 

  as  trustees ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  found  lying  unexecuted 

in  his  possession  a  deed  which  had  been  prepared  immediately  before 
appointing  as  trustees  those  who  are  now  the  trustees, — the  keeper  and 
deputy-keeper  of  the  Signet,  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  and  eight  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Signet,  who  are  the  older 
and  leading  men  of  the  body, 

8172.  Appointed  by  the  body? — Yes.  They  are  elected;  the  others 
are  official.  Immediately  after  his  death,  the  matter  was  thrown  into 
Chancery  by  his  executors,  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Court  to  the 
nomination  of  trustees,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Dick's  later  views,  as 
shown  by  the  unexecuted  deed.  That  was  done,  and  the  trustees  were 
appointed.  The  fund  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Dick,  which  fell  withm  the 
trust,  amounted  to  £113,147,  4s.  7d.;  the  greater  part  whereof  consisted 
of  stock,  which  ultimately  was  sold  in  1838  at  a  considerable  advance, 
and  the  capital  was  finally  settled  at  £118,787,  lis.  The  free  income, 
after  deductmg  expenses,  has  amounted,  on  the  average  of  forty-five  years, 
to  £4130,  8s.  5d.  That  is  the  sum  divisible  among  the  schoohnastere, 
the  average  expenses  having  been  about  £570  a  year ;  and  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  capital  fund,  a  sum  in  the  trustees'  hands  of  £2360,  being 
the  accumulated  amount  of  allowances  reserved  in  the  schemes  of  division 
from  year  to  year  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  certain  of  the  school- 
masters to  comply  with  the  regulations,  and  upon  the  restriction  of  allow- 
ances for  inefficiency  and  the  like.  That  fund  is  held  in  order  to  be  apphed 

 first,  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses,  such  as  the  pubhcation  of  the 

reports ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  fund  in  any 
year  in  which  the  interest  on  heritable  securities  falls  below  the  average, 
so  that  the  schoohnasters  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  average  allowances 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  in  ordinary  years.  When  the 
trust  commenced,  there  were  124  parish  schools  eligible  for  the  bequest. 
Since  then  the  trustees  have  added  several  second  parish  schools  to  the 
roll  of  those  eligible  to  participate,  on  the  heritors  complying  with  certam 
conditions  as  to  emoluments,  to  which  I  shall  now  refer.  These  additional 
parish  schools  were  erected  under  the  Act  of  1803,  the  salaries  required 
by  which  were  so  small,  that  the  men  who  were  teachmg  in  these  schools 
were  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  discomfort.  The  trustees  in  these  circum- 
stances thought  that  it  was  not  right  for  them  to  admit  those  schools  to 
the  benefit  of  the  bequest  until  proper  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
schoolmasters;  and  they  made  it  a  condition  of  participating  in  the  be- 
quest, that  in  every  case  the  teacher  should  have  at  all  events  salary  and 
accommodation  equal  to  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  a 
parish  in  which  there  was  only  one  school,  and  that  amounted  to  £25, 
13s.  4d.  These  schools  then  were  allowed  to  be  added  to  the  bequest 
from  time  to  time,  where  the  heritors  made  the  provision  required.  In 
1861,  when  the  new  Act  was  passed  which  raised  the  minimum  salary 
of  parish  schoolmasters  to  £35,  the  trustees  altered  their  rule,  and  refused 
to  admit  any  more  schools  except  in  cases  where  salary  and  accommo- 
dation were  brought  up  to  £35.  ,         ^  -vr 

8173.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  trust,  Mr. 
Dick's  aim  was  in  the  first  place  to  remedy  what  he  considered  the 
deficiency  m  the  pubHc  allowances  to  what  he  called  this  neglected  class ; 
and  the  interpretation  the  trustees  put  upon  the  second  point,  v^.  the 
raising  of  the  literary  character  of  the  schools,  was,  I  understand,  tbai 
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the  teaching  of  the  schools  should  be  raised  so  as  to  embrace  a  higher 
quality  of  instruction  ? — Yes.  That  I  consider  to  come  under  what  I 
have  specified  as  the  third  purpose  of  the  bequest.  The  second  purpose 
refers  to  the  personal  qualifications  and  scholarship  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  third  to  the  literary  character  of  the  school. 

8174.  Though  it  does  not  in  express  terms  state  that  his  aim  was  to 
elevate  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  scholars,  the  trustees  considered 
it  a  fair  and  direct  inference  from  the  terms  of  his  trust  that  that  was 
one  of  the  main  objects  he  had  in  view  ? — No  doubt. 

8175.  And  the  trust  has  been  carried  out  with  that  view? — Yes. 

8176.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  trustees  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Dick's  trust  1 — I  propose  to  state  these  after  mentioning  the  general 
facts,  and  to  show  in  each  case  how  the  rules  are  applied  with  the  view 
of  giving  effect  to  each  of  Mr.  Dick's  requirements. 

8177.  The  whole  fund  is  applied  in  giving  assistance  to  the  school- 
masters ? — ^The  free  income  of  the  whole  fund. 

8178.  Would  you  state  the  principles  upon  which  the  trustees  proceed 
in  paying  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters  '  for  and  in 
superintending  the  education  of  students  in  the  said  colleges'? — The 
principle  upon  which  the  trustees  went,  was  that  they  were  bound  to  see 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters  were  such,  in  a  Utprary  point 
of  view,  as  to  enable  them  to  superintend  the  studies  of  pupils  who  were 
going  to  the  universities. 

8179.  That  is  to  say,  preparing  them  for  the  universities? — Yes. 

8180.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  pupils  under  the  schoolmasters  might  be 
part  of  the  time  attending  classes  in  the  University  ? — Not  necessarily. 
The  pupils  at  the  schools  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  such 
branches  as  would  fit  them  for  the  universities,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  secure  that  the  teachers  should  be  competent  to  give  the 
instruction  necessary. 

8181.  It  was  not  understood  that  the  teachers  were  to  engage  in  pre- 
paring them  or  assisting  them  during  the  time  they  were  attending  classes? 
—No. 

8182.  But  the  interpretation  the  trustees  put  upon  that  clause  of  the 
deed  was,  that  the  teachers  should  be  well  qualified  to  prepare  pupils  for 
passing  through  the  classes  at  the  University  ? — Yes.  I  may  here  mention 
there  are  now  156  schools  (including  second  schools)  eligible  to  partici- 
pate, and  the  teachers  of  135  of  these  participate.  There  are  17,  the 
incumbents  of  which  have  never  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the 
bequest  by  passing  the  examination  ;  2  in  which  the  teachers  are  not  of 
age,  and  cannot  participate  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  one 
teacher  has  been  permanently  cut  off  from  the  bequest  for  contumacy 
in  refusmg  to  teach  the  higher  branches  in  his  school ;  and  one  has 
been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  his  absenting  himself  from  duty  for  three 
winters  in  succession.  There  are,  in  fact,  only  18  men  who  are  per- 
manently cut  off  from  connection  with  the  bequest  out  of  156. 

8183.  Have  these  18  been  in  receipt  of  it? — No;  17  never  complied 
with  the  regulations  by  coming  up  for  examination ;  or,  if  they  did  come, 
they  failed  to  pass. 

8184.  Will  you  state  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  carry 
out  the  bequest  ? — The  first  purpose  of  Mr.  Dick's  Bequest,  as  I  have  said, 
was  to  increase  the  social  comforts  of  the  schoolmasters  by  increasing  their 
salaries ;  and  with  this  view  the  trustees  have  granted  allowances  annually 
from  the  bequest,  which  allowances  have  been  apportioned  according  to 
principles  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  refer.  In  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
years,  of  which  I  have  taken  the  average,  I  find  the  average  allowance 
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Mr.  Robert  to  eacli  of  the  sclioolmasters  who  participated  has  been  £32,  198.  Od. 
^cbie  and°'  ^^^^  divlsiou,  the  maximum  allowance  was  £4'J,  128.  9d. ;  the 

Mr.  Simon  minimum,  £23,  8s.  6d. ;  and  the  average,  £32,  18a.  6d.    The  trusteeti 
S.  Laurie,  further  tried  to  benoht  the  schoolmasters  by  prevailing  upon  heritors  to 
increase  their  salaries.    They  did  so  in  order  to  follow  out  Mr.  Dick's 
desire  that  his  funds  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  obli- 
gations of  heritors  and  others  liable  for  the  support  of  schoolmasters. 
They  have  made  the  amount  of  salary  which  is  given  by  the  heritors  to 
the  teacher  one  of  the  elements  of  division ;  and  thus,  where  the  heritors 
give  the  minimum  salary,  the  allowance  from  the  bequest  is  small  in  pro- 
portion.   If  the  heritors  increase  the  salary,  the  allowance  rises  propor- 
tionally.   In  1838,  when  the  trust  came  into  operation,  the  average  salary 
of  schoolmasters  in  the  three  countries  was  £27,  14s.  8d.,  being  barely 
£2  over  the  minimum  at  that  time  (£25,  13s.  4d.);  while- at  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  average  salary  had  risen  to  £45,  14s., 
being  £10  above  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1861 ;  and  it 
must  be  kept  in  view  that  that  rise  does  not  altogether  accurately  repre- 
sent what  was  done  by  the  heritors,  because  the  31  schools  which  are 
second  parish  schools  (or  side-schools)  have  smaller  salaries  than  the ' 
others,  and  which  therefore  lessens  the  average  taken  over  the  whole 
schools.  , 

8185.  What  is  the  minimum  allowance  given  by  the  trust  ? — ^The 
minimum  allowance  last  year  was  £23,  8s.  5d. 

8186.  What  are  the  different  points  that  are  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  amounts,  besides  the  salaries  given  by  the  heritors  ? — I 
propose,  after  speaking  generally  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  trustees 
for  giving  effect  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  bequest,  to  advert  in  detail 
to  the  mode  of  division.  Then,  thii-dly,  the  trustees  have  benefited  the 
schoolmasters  largely  by  inducing  the  heritors  to  extend  their  accommo- 
dations. When  the  trust  first  commenced,  the  average  accommodation 
contained  in  the  schoolmasters'  houses  was  three  rooms ;  at  this  moment, 
the  average  is  six  rooms  ;  and  in  the  years  during  which  the  bequest  has 
existed,  the  heritors  have  expended  £44,096,  19s.  in  improving  ,  the 
accommodation  of  the  teachers.  The  way  in  which  the  trustees  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  desired  end  was  this  :  They  said  that  no  schoolmaster 
ought  to  participate  in  the  bequest  who  had  not  suitable  accommodation 
for  a  man  m  his  position ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  a  school  or  school- 
master's house  got  into  disrepair,  or  was  inadequate  for  the  comfort  of 
the  man  or  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  they  communicated  with 
the  heritors,  and  intimated  that,  unless  the  accommodation  was  made 
suitable,  the  allowance  to  the  teacher  would  be  wholly  withdrawn,  and 
the  school  struck  off  from  the  Ust  of  those  m  connection  with  the  bequest. 

8187.  The  expenditure  on  accommodation  has  been  entirely  from  the 
heritors'  funds  ? — Entkely  from  the  heritors'  funds.  The  next  thing  the 
trustees  have  done  has  been  to  use  the  funds  under  their  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  aged  and  incompetent  schoolmasters  to  retire  from 
active  duty.  Under  the  Act  of  1803,  there  was  no  provision  for  them; 
and  the  trustees,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  schoolmasters  and  of  the 
schools,  came  forward  with  a  proposal  to  the  heritors  whereby  an  aged 
teacher  or  an  incompetent  man  should  be  induced  to  retire  from  active 
duty.  The  arrangement  made  was  this,  that  the  heritora  should  give 
the  retiring  man  the  full  salary  which  ho  formerly  enjoyed,  that  he  should 
continue  to  occupy  the  dwelling-house  and  garden,  and  that  the  trustees 
out  of  their  funds  should  give  him  a  retiring  allowance  of  £12  a  year. 
He  was  then  required  to  give  a  written  obh'gatiou  no  longer  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  school :  and  an  assistant-substitute,  having 
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all  the  powers  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  appointed  by  the  heritors  in  his  Mr.  Robprt 

room  and  stead,  and  that  assistant-substitute  (who  was  bound  to  pass 

an  examination  and  otherwise  to  comply  with  the  trustees'  rep^ula-  Mr.  Simon 

tions)  was  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  school  fees,  and  the  ordinary  S.  Laurie. 

allowance  from  the  bequest.    In  1861,  when  the  new  Act  was  passed,  the 

trustees  made  an  alteration  there  again,  so  that  the  heritors  might  not  be 

reheved  to  any  extent  from  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  law. 

They  stipulated  that  while  the  retiring  teacher  should  continue  to  draw 

his  salary,  he  should  give  up  the  dwelling-house  to  the  substitute,  and 

that  the  heritors  should  make  him  an  allowance  in  compensation  for 

its  loss ;  and  they  also  stipulated  that  the  heritors  should  pay  to  the 

substitute  the  minimum  salary  which  they  would  have  paid  had  the 

school  been  wholly  vacant  and  a  principal  teacher  put  therein — that  is  to 

say,  £35  a  year — So  that  the  substitute  received,  after  the  year  1861,  the 

dwelling-house,  £35  a  year,  the  fees,  and  the  allowance  from  the  bequest. 

8188.  But  in  no  case  did  the  retiring  pension  exceed  £12  ? — Not  from 
the  bequest. 

8189.  And  something  was  made  up  by  the  heritors  to  induce  the  man 
to  retire? — The  heritors  gave  him  the  full  salary.  He  continued  to 
receive  the  salary  because  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  status  of  parochial 
schoolmaster,  though  retired  from  active  duty. 

8190.  Has  that  been  carried  out  in  many  cases? — In  a  number 
of  cases  ;  and  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  there  were  ten  schools 
where  there  were  retired  schoolmasters,  and  which  were  taught  by 
assistant-substitutes  under  that  arrangement.  The  next  purpose  of  Mr. 
Dick's  Bequest  was  to  '  encourage  active  schoolmasters,  and  gradually  to 
elevate  their  literary  character.'  With  this  view  the  trustees  have  made 
the  division  a  rateable  one,  and  they  have  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
teachers  participating  at  all  that  they  shall  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. The  trustees  appoint  three  examiners.  At  present  these  are — 
Principal  Tulloch,  St.  Andrews ;  Professor  Kellaud,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Professor  Dickson,  Glasgow.  There  is  an  examination  held  every 
year.  Every  schoolmaster  who  is  appointed,  and  every  substitute,  must 
come  up  for  examination,  either  at  the  first  or  second  examination  after 
his  appointment.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  ten  in  number,  viz. 
Enghsh  literature,  geography,  history  and  chronology,  Latin,  Greek, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  physics ;  and  the 
schoolmasters  also  pass  an  examination  before  the  examiners  in  teaching. 
A  class  is  brought  out,  and  they  show  their  powers  by  teaching 
the  class  in  presence  of  the  examiners.  This  is  merely  to  test  their 
general  powers  as  teachers. 

8191.  Does  their  teaching  range  over  all  the  subjects,  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  higher? — Generally  not.  The  class  is  put  before  them, 
and  a  passage  from  Milton  or  some  other  book  is  put  into  their  hands, 
and  they  are  requested  to  teach  the  class  in  the  passage,  and  to  ask 
questions  upon  it. 

8192.  That  will  be  confined  to  English  literature? — Merely.  Mr.Laurie. 
— It  is  simply  to  test  theu'  powers  of  handling  a  class.  Mr.  MaconocMe. 
— A  teacher  coming  up  for  examination  may  either  profess  to  pass  in 
the  whole  subjects  at  one  sitting,  if  he  thinks  himself  fit  to  do  so ; 
or  he  may  make  a  partial  profession,  in  which  case  he  must  profess  at 
least  five  subjects,  and  of  these  English,  Latin,  and  arithmetic  must 
be  three.  If  a  man  who  professes  to  take  the  whole  subjects  in  one 
sitting  succeeds,  and  gets  a  mark  of  '  fair '  in  each  branch,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  with  credit,  and  thereafter  his  allowance  is  perma- 
nently increased  in  respect  of  scholarship.  1  f,  again,  the  examiners  in  their 
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B  Macono*^  report  to  the  trustees  say  he  passes  with  high  distinction,  lie  gets  the 
chie'and"  ^^^^Ics  for  Scholarship,  and  the  trustees  generally  make  hira  a  money 
Mr.  Simon  present,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-five  guineas,  according  to  the 
S.Laurie,  appearance  he  has  made,  as  a  mark  of  their  approval.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  fails,  or  if  his  profession  was  a  partial  one,  he  may  come 
up  in  the  next  year  and  pass  in  those  branches  which  he  has  either  failed 
in  or  has  not  professed  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  exammation  there  are 
any  subjects  in  which  he  is  marked  '  deficient,'  he  must  renew  the  whole 
subjects  again  except  those  in  which  he  has  received  the  mark  '  good,'  or 
must  come  up  on  a  future  occasion  to  begin  the  whole  examination  over 
again. 

8193.  Is  there  a  minimum  of  deficiency? — No. 

8194.  But  any  teacher  who  has  failed  one  time  has  the  opportunity  of 
coming  forward  again  ? — Yes,  under  the  regulations  as  they  stood  before 
1872.  As  the  matter  has  been  alluded  to,  I  may  say  that  this  examina- 
tion was  made  stricter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been — at  least  of  a 
higher  class— in  consequence  of  the  teachers  having  to  teach  such  higher 
branches  as  qualify  pupils  to  go  direct  to  the  universities  from  these 
schools. 

8195.  A  degree  at  the  University  would  not  stand  in  place  of  the 
examination  ? — No. 

8196.  Nor  a  certificate  from  the  Privy  Council? — ^No. 

8197.  The  standard  of  quahfication  aimed  at  is  higher  than  the  usual 
standard  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — Much  higher  even  than  the  M.A.  degree 
of  Aberdeen  University.  Several  men  who  were  M.A.s  of  Aberdeen 
have  come  forward  and  failed  in  the  examination  for  the  Dick  Bequesi 

8198.  Did  they  fail  in  their  acquirements  as  well  as  in  their  teaching 
])ower  ? — It  was  in  their  acquirements  that  they  failed.  At  present  there 
are  38  teachers  on  the  roll  having  allowances  for  scholarship,  but  the 
whole  135  have  passed,  or  else  they  would  not  have  been  qualified. 
The  trustees,  in  dividing  the  free  fund  in  each  year,  thus  take  into  account 
scholarship,  as  tested  by  the  examination ;  and  they  further,  in  allocating 
a  teacher's  allowance,  take  into  account  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
his  school,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  shows  activity  in  his  caUing  if  he 
attracts  to  his  school  a  large  number  of  scholars.  In  1833  the  whole 
scholars  attending  the  schools  connected  vnth  the  bequest  were  just 
10,465  ;  they  are  now,  in  1872, 17,551.  The  average  attendance  in  each 
school  in  1833  was  85-1 ;  in  1872  it  was  129, 

8199.  Is  this  with  regard  to  the  same  school? — I  have  given  first  the 
total  numbers  in  attendance  in  the  whole  participating  schools  in  1833 
and  1872  respectively.  The  average  attendance  was  85'1  over  the  whole 
schools  in  1833;  while  the  average  over  the  whole  in  1872  was  129. 
The  numbers  who  attended  for  140  days  was,  in  1833,  4693  ;  in  1872, 
10,074— the  average  in  1833  being  3015,  and  in  1872  74-1.  The  next 
element  of  division  is  the  number  of  scholars  studying  the  higher  branches 
— grammar,  geography,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  In  1833, 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  schools,  there  were  learning  grammar,  8'6, 
and  in  1872  57*15;  geograijhy,  4-73  in  1833,  and  60  in  1872; 
mathematics,  Httle  more  than  2  in  1833,  and  there  are  now  5*85  ;  Latin, 
3-15  in  1833,  and  9-8  in  1872;  Greek,  0-66  in  1833,  1-94  in  1872; 
French,  073  in  1833,  and  2-94  in  1872.  So  that  the  stimulus  to  the 
teachers,  though  it  may  not  have  had  the  entire  effect  of  securing  the 
increase  on  the  numbers,  has  no  doubt  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  Mr.  Laurie. — Allow  me  to  add  that  the  statistics 
which  have  been  quoted  show  the  extent  to  which  Latin  is  taught  in  the 
parish  schools  of  Scotland.   In  the  schools  of  the  three  north-eastern 
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counties  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  in  1833  was  only  3-15,  while 
last  year  it  was  9-8  ;  so  that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  ^liie^Tud" 
of  Latin  pupils.    The  same  remark  applies  to  G  reek ;  for  whereas  in  Mr.  Simon 
1833  the  proportion  was  0-66,  in  1872  it  was  1-94.    French  scarcely  S.  Laurie, 
existed  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  1833,  whereas  m  1872 
the  proportion  was  2-94.    In  mathematics,  again,  the  proportion  has  in- 
creased from  2-27  to  5-85.    I  think  these  facts  as  to  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  pupils  learning  the  higher  branches  are  very  important, 
because  they  show  that  the  tendency  in  the  north— largely  promoted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  influence  of  the  Dick  Bequest— has  certainly  been  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pupils  learning  those  higher  branches.    It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  fact  of  this  kind  should  be  recorded  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  of  a  new  Education  Act,  the  effects  of  which  we  have 
yet  to  experience. 

8200.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  population  of  those  parishes  in  any 
way  to  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  attendance  ? — Mr.  Macono-  » 
Qjiie^ — ISfot  such  as  to  account  for  it  all. 

8201.  They  are  chiefly  country  districts  ?— Entirely  country  districts, 
they  are  the  landward  parishes  only,  Mr.  Laurie. — There  are  a 
few  places  where  there  is  a  large  village  population,  such  as  Turrilf, 
Macduff,  Keith,  Fraserburgh,  and  Huntly ;  but  except  in  these,  the  popu- 
lation is  purely  agricultural.  There  are  no  factories  of  any  kind  in  these 
districts. 

8202.  Do  many  children  resort  from  these  country  districts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  schools  ? — In  some  cases  where  the  schoohnasters  take 
boarders,  boys  from  the  town  have  their  education  there,  and  are  trained 
in  the  parish  schools,  hving  in  the  schoolmaster's  house.  There  are 
several  cases  of  the  kind,  where  boys  are  trained  to  the  age  of  15  or 
1 6,  and  are  sent  direct  from  the  master's  house  to  the  university  or  to 
public  life. 

8203.  That  will  not  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  higher  branches  ?— No.  The  boarding  system  has  not 
increased  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  I  think  it  was  as  great  many 
years  ago  as  it  is  now, — differently  distributed,  but  as  great,  because  the 
facilities  of  reaching  large  towns  and  hving  in  them  were  not  so  great, 
and  the  attraction  of  large  towns  was  not  so  great  as  they  are  now. 

8204.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  different  classes  who  attend? — Mr. 
Maconochie. — I  cannot  give  the  information  as  at  the  present  day,  but 
as  matters  stood  ten  years  ago.  The  next  element  introduced  into  the 
division,  with  a  view  to  encourage  active  schoolmasters,  is,  that  the 
amount  of  their  fees  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  their  allowances,  on 
the  same  principle  that  school  attendance  is  taken  into  account.  In  1833 
the  average  school  fees  over  the  whole  bequest  were  £15,  3s.  8d.  a  year 
for  each  school,  while  in  1873  they  amounted  to  £36,  7s.  lOd. 

8205.  Can  you  explam  what  the  increase  is  owing  to  ?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  general  increase  on  the  rate,  or  to  the  higher  fees  for  special 
branches  ? — It  results  in  a  great  measure  from  the  increase  of  numbers  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  from  the  higher  branches  being  more  largely 
taught.  Mr.  Laurie. — I  thmk  the  habit  of  paying  fees  is  a  habit  which 
has  been  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  by  the  bequest,  and  people 
generally  have  become  alive  to  the  desirableness  of  promoting  the  habit. 

8206.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  better  attendance  at  the  schools? — Yes  ; 
more  regular  attendance  and  the  better  condition  of  the  people.  I  think 
they  are  generally  comfortable,  and  able  to  pay  fees.  Their  social  com- 
forts have  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  may  supplement 
Mr.  Maconochie's  statement  as  to  the  fees  by  pointing  out  that  this  in- 
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Mr.  Robert  crease  of  fees  lias  taken  place,  although  in  the  largest  district  with  which 
^\hloTnd         bequest  has  to  do— Aberdeenshire— the  Milue  IJequest  has  come  into 
Mr.  Simon  Operation  since  the  first  statement  of  fees  which  Mr.  Maconochie  has 
S.  Lamio.  made.    It  came  into  operation  in  1842,  so  that  one  would  have  expected 
a  less  amount  of  fees  from  the  operation  of  the  bequest,  which  has  existed 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  fees  of  poor  childxen.    But  in  spite 
6i  that,  the  increase  has  been  as  Mr.  Maconochie  has  said ;  and  it  seems 
to  point  to  the  better  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  greater 
estunation  of  the  advantages  of  education.    Mi:  Maconochie. — The  last 
element  of  division,  so  far  as  the  encouragement  of  active  schoolmasters 
goes,  is  '  merit  in  teaching,'  as  tested  by  the  reports  of  the  visitor  of 
schools,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  afterwards.  These,  then, 
are  the  means  used  by  the  trustees  to  promote  the  activity  and  raise  the 
literary  character  of  the  schoolmasters.    The  third  object  of  the  bequest 
was  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  parochial  schools. 

8207.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  report  which  the  visitor  is  required  to 
make? — The  visitor  is  required  to  make  a  report  once  in  two  years  on 
every  school  connected  with  the  bequest, — a  detailed  report  of  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  each  school  in  all  the  branches  that  are  taught  in  it. 
The  report  comes  into  my  hands,  and  the  trustees  sit  in  judgment  upon 
it.  If  a  school  is  reported  by  Mr.  Laurie  to  be  in  bad  order,  and  if  the 
trustees  agree  vpith  his  report,  looking  to  the  details,  they  probably  inti- 
mate to  the  teacher  that,  unless  his  school  is  improved  in  those  particulars 
which  are  said  to  be  defective  the  next  time  his  school  is  visited,  he  will 
be  put  upon  a  restricted  allowance,  either  one-half  or  three-fourths, 
according  to  circumstances,  or  will  be  excluded  from  the  bequest 
altogether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Laurie  reports  that  a  school 
which  formerly  was  in  bad  order  is  improved,  if  that  school  was 
under  restriction  before,  the  teacher  is  restored,  and  the  trustees 
generally  cause  a  letter  to  be  addi'essed  to  him  congratulating  him 
upon  his  having  raised  the  character  of  the  school  since  it  was  last 
visited.  These  letters  have  generally  been  considered  of  use  to  the 
schoolmasters  and  an  encouragement  to  them.  Mr.  Laurie. — I  may 
supplement  that  by  remarking,  that  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  passed, 
he  is  admitted  to  full  participation,  if  the  trustees,  on  considering  the 
report  of  the  visitor,  ai'e  of  opinion  that  he  has  discharged  his  duties 
satisfactorily.  Should  the  teacher  be  reported  by  the  visitor  as  sur- 
passing the  average  of  efficiency,  he  is  allowed  by  the  trustees  an 
additional  sum  under  the  head  of  merit  in  teaching.  The  precise  amount 
of  this  is  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  visitor,  and  may  in- 
crease the  sura  allocated  to  the  teacher  under  the  statistical  head  by 
10,  20,  50,  or  GO  per  cent.,  according  to  the  grade  of  merit  to  which  he 
may  ascend.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  visitor's  report  indicate 
deficiency  arising  from  incapacity  or  neghgence,  the  trustees,  on  consider- 
ing the  case,  may  mark  their  disapproval,  either  in  the  first  instance  by 
censure,  or  where  deemed  necessary  by  restricting  the  allowance  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half.  In  aggravated  cases,  the 
whole  is  withdrawn.  In  the  case  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
where  the  deficiencies  seem  to  the  trustees  to  arise  from  want  of  skill  or 
carelessness,  it  is  customary,  when  first  admitting  them  to  participation, 
to  reduce  the  statistical  claim  of  the  teacher  by  one-fourth,  one-half,  or 
one-third.  These  are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  '  Preparatory  Scale.' 
This  does  not  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher,  but  simply  that 
he  is  not  yet  up  to  the  point  of  excellence  which  the  trustees  consider 
necessary  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  full  ]>articipation.  Mr.  Maconochie. 
— It  may  be' explained  that  in  the  cases  to  which  Mr.  Laurie  has  referred. 
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the  teachers  are  meu  with  whom  the  trustees  are  not  dissatisfied,  but  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  experience  required  to  constitute  them  first-class    ^hie  and 
teachers  •  and  the  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  recommending  them  to  go  Mr.  Simoa 
and  see  the  best  methods  of  teaching  adopted  at  the  Normal  Schools  of  S.  Laurie. 
Edinburgh,  and  pay  their  expenses  to  enable  them  to  do  so.   Mr.  Laurie. 
—Thus  it  happens  that  whatever  be  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in 
respect  of  scholarship,  the  trustees  take  care  that  the  amount  allocated 
to  him  is  made  ultimately  dependent  on  his  efiiciency  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  his  daily  duties  as  schoolmaster. 

8208.  How  is  the  scale  arranged  ?— It  is  arranged  in  this  way.  I 
visit  the  schools,  and  as  the  result  of  ray  visit  I  attach  a  certain  number 
of  marks  to  each  teacher,  indicating  the  degree  of  merit  to  which  I  think 
he  has  attamed,  which  marks  may  be  anything  from  five  up  to  500.  Mr. 
Maconochie.—Belore  the  Act  of  1872  the  number  of  marks  for  merit  in 
teaching  apportioned  among  the  teachers  connected  with  the  bequest 
could  not  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  marks  that  made  up 
the  scheme  of  division  for  the  year.    Last  year,  the  total  number  of 
marks  was  100,700  odds,  and  the  allowance  for  merit  allocated  by  Mr. 
Laurie  was  15,000  odds.    3£r.  Laurie.— 1  attach  a  certain  number  as 
merit  marks  to  each  teacher  who  rises  above  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  fair  average  efficiency.     If  he  does  not  rise  above  that,  he  is 
paid  by  the  trustees  only  the  amount  which  the  statistical  elements  of 
his  school  entitle  him  to,  under  the  head  of  higher  branches,  salary, 
attendance,  amount  of  fees,  and  so  forth.    If  he  rises  above  that  average, 
he  may  get  any  number  of  marks,  subject  to  the  limitation  which  Mr. 
Maconochie  has  pointed  out,  viz.  that  the  total  aggregate  merit  marks 
shall  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  marks  making  up  the 
scheme  of  division  for  the  year.  Mr.  Maconochie. — Last  year,  the  number 
of  schoolmasters  who  were  receiving  merit  marks  was  82,  and  the  man 
receiving  the  highest  marks  was  receiving  500,  and  the  lowest  25. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  former  years,  when  the  reports  of  1844,  1854, 
and  1864  were  issued  by  the  trustees,  scholarship  and  teachmg  power 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  congratu- 
lation m  the  reports,  that  the  teachers  who  stood  highest  in  the  literary 
scale  also  generally  had  thek  schools  in  the  best  order.    But  there  has 
been  a  change  in  that  respect ;  for  I  find,  on  looking  into  last  year's 
results,  that  eighty-two  incumbents  of  schools  received  marks  for  merit 
in  teaching,  and  of  these  only  twenty-one  had  also  additions  for  scholar- 
ship.   There  are  thirty-seven  teachers  in  all  I'eceiving  marks  for  scholar- 
ship, and  hence  sixteen  of  them  are  not  receiving  merit  marks  as 
teachers  of  schools.    I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  cause,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  those  teachgi-s  who  stand  highest  in  respect  of 
their  hterary  qualifications  are  not  at  present  the  best  teachers.  Mr. 
Laurie. — It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  scholarship  and  efficient  teaching 
do  not  go  together.    A II  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  three  counties 
are  university  men,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  graduates.    All  tlie 
schools  taught  by  these  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  go'od ;  but  last 
year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  merit  marks  were  gained  by  teachers 
not  Jiif/hiist  on  the  scholarship  scale. 

820!).  Tliat  is  merely  the  proportion  between  two  different  faculties, 
not  as  indicating  a  falling  off"  in  the  teaching  power  ?— As  a  whole,  not. 

8210.  But  the  acquirements  have  increased  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  teaching  power  ? — Yes.    That  seems  to  be  the  result. 

8211.  Does  the  examination  range  OA'or  all  the  branches  of  teaching  in 
the  school  ? — .!/;•.  Laurie. — Yes.  It  ranges  over  everything  that  is  pi'o- 
fessed  by  the  teacher,  elementary  as  well  as  advanced.  Mr.  Maconochie. — 
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Mr.  Dick's  third  object,  which  was  the  elevation  of  the  literary  character 
of  the  schools,  is  further  carried  out  by  the  trustees  in  their  exercise  of 
that  power,  to  which  I  referred  before,  of  insisting  upon  the  retirement  of 
inefficient  teachers,  and  the  appointment  of  assistant-suljstitutes.  The 
effect  of  that  was  to  raise  and  sustain  the  character  of  the  schools,  by 
getting  rid  of  inefficient  teachers  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  legal  pro- 
vision for  their  retirement.    The  trustees  are  also  in  use,  where,  from  the 
number  of  scholars,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  teacher  is  not  compe- 
tent efficiently  to  carry  on  the  whole  work  of  the  school,  to  address  a  letter 
to  hmi,  recommending  that  he  should  take  an  assistant,  and,  if  he  does  not 
comply,  they  wholly  or  partially  withdraw  his  allowance.    The  effect  is, 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  schoohnasters  have  taken  assistants  when 
recommended  to  do  so.    Again,  when  teachers  who  make  the  school  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  ministry  absent  themselves  from  then-  schools  with 
the  view  of  attending  the  Divinity  Hall,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
trustees  are  in  the  practice  of  forfeiting  the  teacher's  allowance  for  the 
period  of  his  absence,  and  they  make  that  forfeited  allowance  available 
for  the  procuring  of  an  efficient  assistant  to  supply  his  place.  They  say, 
first  of  all,  that  the  teacher  selected  as  an  assistant  must  either  have'a 
TJniversity  education  or  must  have  a  first-class  certificate  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Normal  School.    Secondly,  the  principal  teacher  shall  allow 
him  an  adequate  remuneration,  which  the  trustees  fix  at  a  minimum  of 
£1  weekly.    Thirdly,  they  provided  that,  notwithstanding  compKance 
with  those  regulations,  the  forfeited  allowance  should  only  be  paid  to  the 
assistant  when  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  who  in  those  days  visited 
every  school,  reported  that  the  school  was  in  good  order,  and  did  not 
suffer  under  the  charge  of  the  assistant.    That  had  an  important  bearing 
in  keeping  up  the  character  of  the  school,  which  might  otherwise  have 
deteriorated  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  and  the  employment  of  an 
inefficient  substitute.    The  fourth,  and  last,  condition  of  Mr.  Dick's 
settlement  was,  that  his  fund  should  not  be  used  so  as  to  relieve  the 
heritors  or  others  from  their  obligations  for  the  maintenance  of  school- 
masters ;  and  this,  as  already  shown,  has  been  given  effect  to  by 
graduating  the  allowance,  so  as  to  make  it  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  salary,  by  making  the  payment  to  the  teacher  conditional  upon  his 
school  buildings  being  sufficient ;  and,  lastly,  by  regulations  made  by  the 
trustees  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to.  In 
regard  to  the  scheme  of  division,  and  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed, 
I  think  what  Mr.  Laurie  has  said  is  almost  enough.    The  way  in  which 
the  thing  is  done  is  this  :  We  send  out  to  every  schoolmaster  participating 
a  schedule  every  year,  requiring  him  to  send  a  return  certified  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds  (it  will  now  be  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  School 
Board),  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  numbers  who  attend 
140  days,  the  numbers  who  are  studying  the  higher  branches,  the  number 
of  gratis  scholars  taught  (that  was  under  the  old  system),  the  amount  of 
school  fees,  and  the  amount  of  the  salary.    These  are  the  statistical  ele- 
ments ;  and  when  these  are  sent  in  to  me,  they  are  abstracted  and  put  into 
a  book,  each  school  having  its  own  abstract  of  the  numbers  of  attendance, 
and  so  on.    Then  there  is  what  we  call  the  index  figures.    Every  scholar, 
or  ten  scholars,  has  a  certain  value  attached  in  figures,  according  to  index 
tables ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  amount  of  salary  and  fees,  etc.,  have 
a  graduated  value  in  figures,  all  of  which  are  brought  out  into  a  column 
of  general  results  in  regard  to  each  school,  adding  to  them,  ^rs^,  a  certain 
fixed  amount  for  scholarship  where  the  results  of  the  teacher's  examina- 
tion has  entitled  him  to  them,  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  figures  appor- 
tioned for  merit  in  teaching.    'The  results  of  every  school  are  thus 
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brought  out  plainly,  and  the  fund  is  directly  apportioned  according  to  ^r.  Eoberi 
theset  rateably  among  the  whole  teachers  entitled  to  participate.  chieTnd" 

8212.  Would  you  give  us  some  information  now  with  regard  to  the  Mr.  Simon 
classes  who  attend  the  schools  ?    What  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  S.  Laurie, 
working  classes,  and  what  to  the  classes  above  them?— In  1863,  when  the 
question  about  the  application  to  Scotland  of  the  Revised  Code  was  under 
consideration,  I  got  returns  from  149  schools.    There  were  then  14,930  ^ 
children  in  attendance  upon  these  schools.    833  of  those,  or  5-5  per  cent,, 

were  scholars  whose  parents  did  not  live  by  daily  labour ;  10,630,  or 
71-2  per  cent.,  were  children  of  parents  living  by  daily  labour;  and 
3467,  or  23-3  per  cent.,  were  the  children  of  parents  who  were  in  such 
poor  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  school  fees,  and  were  therefore 
taught  gratis. 

8213.  Are  not  many  of  these  gratis  pupils  under  the  Milne  Bequest? 
— Many  of  them  are. 

8214.  The  Milne  Bequest  would  probably  swell  that  number  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  it  did  swell  the  number  of  those  who  were  not  paying  fees,  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  main  question  which  was  then  under  discussion. 

8215.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  or  proportion  going  to  the 
University  ? — No ;  but  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  boys  who  show 
talent  in  the  schools,  and  who  learn  the  higher  branches,  go  forward  to 
the  University,  and  the  others  just  fall  back  and  are  labourers,  only  with 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education. 

8216.  Are  many  of  those  schools  in  receipt  of  Privy  Council  grants? 
— Yes,  a  considerable  number  are;  and  that  I  show  afterwards  in 
talking  of  the  new  arrangements. 

8217.  But  with  regard  to  the  past,  the  reports  of  the  Privy  Council 
inspectors  were  not  taken  into  consideration  in  any  way  by  the  trustees 
in  apportioning  the  grants  ? — Not  at  all. 

8218.  Can  you  tell  us  something  now  with  regard  to  the  changes  which 
are  proposed  by  the  trustees  in  consequence  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  ? 
— The  first  change  they  have  made  is  in  the  effect  given  to  certain  of  the 
statistical  elements  of  division.  They  have  omitted  all  reference  to  gratis 
scholars,  because  now  those  who  cannot  pay  fees  for  their  children  are 
to  have  them  paid  by  the  Parochial  Board,  and  therefore  it  was  un- 
necessary to  make  the  teaching  of  gratis  scholars  in  itself  a  merit.  They 
have  further  resolved  that,  although  they  cannot,  under  Mr.  Dick's  settle- 
ment, give  up  the  superintendence  of  elementary  education,  their  chief 
object  must  be  to  encourage  higher  qualifications  in  teachers  and  the 
higher-class  education  in  schools,  and  with  that  view  they  have  increased 
the  number  of  marks  to  be  given  for  scholarship.  In  the  second  place, 
they  have  increased  the  number  of  marks  to  be  given  for  the  number  of 
scholars  learning  the  higher  branches.  Thu'dly,  they  have  increased  the 
proportion  of  marks  for  merit  in  teaching  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  marks  which  form  the  basis  of  the  scheme  for  the  year,  and 
they  have  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  the  number  of  marks  allowed  for 
scholars  in  attendance,  because,  though  it  is  still  a  proof  of  merit  in  a 
teacher  that  he  draws  scholars,  it  is  not  so  greatly  so  under  the  new 
law,  which  makes  education  compulsory,  as  it  was  before. 

8219.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  higher  proportion  to  higher  scholarship, 
and  to  efficient  teaching  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

8220.  Would  you  state  why  you  came  to  that  decision?  Is  it 
supposed  that  the  elementary  education  would  be  more  carefully  looked 
after  under  the  new  Act? — Under  the  new  Act,  the  trustees  thought 
that  the  greater  care  in  the  inspection  under  the  new  system  would 
promote  more  than  formerly  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  elementary 
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Mr.  Eobert  branches.    3fr.  Laurie. — And  another  consideration,  I  think,  was  that 
chie  and"'       terras  on  which  Government  was  presumed  to  pay  its  grants  were 
Mr.  Simon  such  as  to  Compel  the  teacher,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  pay  so  va-y 
S.  Laurie.  large  a  share  of  attention  to  the  elementary  subjects  as  probably  to  have 
the  effect  ultimately  of  excluding  the  higher  altogether,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  bequest  to  throw  itself  on  the  side  of  the  higher  branches 
as  a  counterbalancing  influence. 

8221.  But  the  proportion  given  according  to  the  payment  of  the 
School  Board  will  still  be  an  important  element  in  regard  to  salary  ? — 
Mr.  MaconocMe. — That  is  in  regard  to  salary.  An  important  question 
which  the  trustees  had  to  cansider  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  was,  what 
was  to  be  the  position  of  the  schoolmasters  who  were  already  in  par- 
ticipation of  the  bequest ;  and  they  determined  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  regard  to  them — that  they  were  not  to  cut  off  a  schoolmaster 
who  had  complied  with  the  regulations  merely  because  the  School  Board 
did  not  choose  to  give  the  larger  emoluments  which  the  trustees  were  for 
the  future  to  make  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  a  school  to  the  roll. 
As  soon,  however,  as  there  is  a  change  of  incumbency,  the  school  can 
only  be  continued  on  the  bequest  by  a  compliance  with  the  new  regulations, 
which  are  these  :  First.,  that  the  School  Board  shall  pay  out  of  the  school 
fund  a  salary  of  not  less  that  £80  a  year ;  secondly.,  that  they  shall  supply 
the  teacher  with  a  house  and  garden  valued  at  £10  per  annum,  or  shall 
give  £10  as  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  them  ;  thirdly.,  that  in  every 
case  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  the  school  fees.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  about  coming  to  that  result.  It  was  jjroposed 
at  first  that  the  trustees  should  merely  make  it  a  condition  that  the 
School  Board  should  pay  a  minimum  salary  to  the  schoolmaster  of  £130 
a  year,  and  that  every  school  should  be  ehgible  for  admission  upon  having 
such  a  salary  appropriated  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  but,  upon  looldng  into 
the  matter  more  closely,  it  was  found  that  that  would  not  work  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Dick's  settlement,  because  the  effect  of  it  would  have  been 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  schools,  the  ratepayers  would  be  entirely 
reheved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  schoolmaster ;  and  that  in 
the  small  landward  schools  the  burden  of  providing  £130  would  be  so 
great,  that  the  chances  were  that  where  the  benefits  of  the  bequest 
were  most  required  they  would  be  least  applicable.  I  may  just  give 
two  instances  of  a  large  school  and  a  small  school,  showing  the  results 
which  finally  determined  the  trustees  to  follow  the  course  they  have 
now  done : — In  the  school  of  Fraserburgh,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
schools,  the  fees  before  1872  amounted  to  £142,  Is.  6d.,  and  the 
Government  grant  upon  the  ordinary  computation,  after  deducting  the 
allowance  for  one  certificated  teacher  and  three  pupil-teachers,  would 
have  amounted  to  £54,  5s.— altogether,  £196,  6s.  6d. ;  and  if  you  deduct 
from  that  £130,  which  was  proposed  as  the  salary  that  the  trustees  should 
stipulate  in  the  case  of  every  school  that  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  bequest, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  ratepayers  would  not  merely  be  reheved 
altogether,  but  would  be  £66,  6s.  6d.  in  pocket.  For  a  small  school,  I 
take  the  case  of  Birse,  an  uplying  parish.  There  the  fees  were  just 
£12, 18s.  3d. ;  the  Government  grant,  £37,  10s.— total,  £50,  7s.  8d. ;  and 
if  you  take  into  account  £130  of  salary,  and  deduct  from  that  £54,  2s.  8d., 
which  would  be  the  fees  and  Government  grant,  the  balance  to  be  raised 
from  the  rates  would  be  not  less  than  £76, 1 7s.  4d.  But  taking  these  two 
schools  upon  the  system  which  the  trustees  have  ultimately  adopted,  the 
result  would  be  this — giving  the  fees  to  the  schoolmaster  and  taking  the 
rates  and  Government  grant  as  constituting  the  school  fund.  In  the  case 
of  the  large  school,  the  ratepayers  would  have  to  raise  £26,  16s.  a  year 
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towards  the  salary  of  £80  stipulated  for  by  the  trustees ;  and,  in  the  case  M^'- ^o^"'"*^ 
of  the  small  school,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  ""-^^i^l^^ ' 
beiuo-  nearly  £80,  would  be  only  £42,  10s.  per  annum.  In  these  cu-cum-  Mr.Bimoa 
stances  the  trustees  thought  they  had  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  S.  Laurie, 
insist  that  the  fees  should  in  every  case  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster. 

8222.  Then  those  sums  stated  in  the  rules,  £80  as  the  minimum  and 
£105  as  the  maximum,  did  not  include  fees  ?— No.  The  schoolmaster  draws 
the  fees  of  the  school,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  he  gets  £80  a  year  and 
£10  a  year  besides.  The  result  is  that,  as  the  average  of  the  school  fees 
is  about  £37,  each  schoolmaster  will  be  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £127 
per  annum  on  an  average ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  he  draws  the  bequest, 
which  is  £32  more ;  so  he  will  have  about  £160  a  year  on  the  average. 

8223.  Will  you  state  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
schools  ? — The  rule  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  existing  schools  after 
a  change  of  incumbency,  and  to  the  admission  of  new  schools  to  the 
bequest,  is  the  same,  viz.  that  school  boards  must  provide  a  salary  of  £80, 
and  £10  for  house  accommodation,  and  must  give  the  whole  of  the  school 
fees  to  the  teacher. 

8224.  And  any  school  complying  with  that  condition  will  be  admitted 
to  the  grant? — 'No ;  not  necessarily.  They  will  be  ehgible  for  admission, 
but  the  trustees  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  admitting  no  more  to 
the  fund  than  they  consider  will  enable  them  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  pm-poses  of  the  bequest.  If  they  admitted  too  many  schools,  then 
the  fund  would  be  so  diluted  that  it  would  cease  to  be  useful. 

8225.  You  don't  expect  any  great  addition  to  the  number  of  schools 
admitted  to  the  bequest?— I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  will  be 
claiming  admission,  but  the  trustees  reserve  power  to  themselves  only  to 
admit  as  many  as  they  think  will  be  manageable. 

8226.  But  in  that  case,  would  there  be  any  preference  to  the  old 
parochial  schools,  or  would  the  new  schools  and  the  old  parochial 
schools  be  upon  an  equal  footing? — I  should  say  they  will  be  upon 
an  equal  footing,  but  I  thmk  the  leaning  of  the  trustees  will  be  to 
contmue  a  school  which  is  already  upon  the  bequest,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  another  position  would  be  better  some- 
where else  in  consequence  of  the  population  having  moved  ;  and  at  present 
I  am  about  to  take  means  to  discover  how  many  schools  in  each  parish 
are  likely  to  become  apphcants  for  admission — in  short,  in  how  many 
cases  the  School  Boards  are  Mkely  to  give  these  emoluments — and  then, 
after  that,  the  trustees  will  decide  whether  they  are  to  come  to  a  hard 
and  fast  lunit,  and  say  ttat  they  vrill  not  admit  above  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  schools  to  participation,  leaving  it  open  to  say  which  schools 
should  be  chosen. 

8227.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  what  number  of  additional  schools 
will  become  public  schools  under  the  Act  ? — That  is  merely  conjectural. 

8228.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  a  large  number?    3Ir.  Laurie. — I 
should  thmk  so. 

8229.  A  great  many  small  side-schools? — Yes;  I  should  think  it  very 
probable ;  but  it  is  simply  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  that  the  156  schools  will  rise  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to 
about  350  public  schools,  apart  from  the  private  schools  which  certain 
individuals  may  choose  to  keep  on.  Mr.  MaconocMe. — But  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these  are  likely  to  get  such  large  emoluments.  Mr  Laurie. 
— Of  the  350,  probably  not  more  than  200  may  get  the  emoluments 
which  the  trustees  make  the  first  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  claim 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

8230.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  there  will  bo  as  many  as  100 
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Sm?c?u5  ^^^^^<'^onaI  coming  within  the  condition  of  salary?— Yes;  I  should  think 
Ohio  and  Maoonochie. — I  may  mention  that  since  the  Act  came  into 

Mr.  Simon  Operation,  and  since  these  regulations  have  been  made,  there  have  been 
S.Launo.  12  changes  of  incumbency  in  schools.  Of  these,  9  have  complied  with 
the  trustees'  requirements  for  a  fixed  salary  of  £80,  the  fees,  and  £10  a 
year  for  a  house,  and  these  have  been  continued  upon  the  bequest ;  3  have 
been  struck  off  the  roll  in  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation. But  in  regard  to  the  school  of  Crathie,  which  was  one  of  those 
struck  off  the  roll,  the  School  Board  have  since  held  a  meeting,  and 
agreed  to  brmg  the  school  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  trustees  in  regard 
to  emoluments ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  trustees 
the  school  of  Crathie  will  be  re-admitted.  The  next  change  in  the  regu- 
lations consequent  upon  the  Act  of  1872  refers  to  the  admission  of  teachers. 
A  school  may  be  admitted  on  the  roll,  and  yet  the  teacher  not  be  qualified 
to  participate.  He  must  pass  an  examination,  just  as  he  would  have 
done  before;  and  the  principal  changes  that  have  been  made  in  his 
position  are  two.  The  first  is,  that  for  the  future  no  allowance 
shall  ^  be  reserved  for  a  teacher  until  he  shall  have  completed  his 
examination.  Formerly,  an  allowance  was  set  apart  for  every  teacher 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  which  was  afterwards  paid  to 
him  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  trustees  might  think  proper,  on  com- 
pletion of  his  examination,  and  on  the  reported  condition  of  his  school. 
Now,  however,  no  allowance  is  to  be  reserved  until  the  date  of  com- 
pleting the  examination.  The  object  of  that  is  to  prevent  the  amount 
of  the  reserved  allowances  increasing  to  too  large  a  sum,  it  being 
not  improbable  that  in  future  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  may  fail  in 
passing,  and  whose  allowances  under  the  old  rule  would  m  consequence 
have  been  forfeited.  There  is  enough  of  funds  in  hand,  -with  what  addi- 
tions may  be  made  from  restrictions  on  schools,  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenses.  The  second  change  on  the  regulations  is,  that  any  man  who 
does  not  come  up  for  his  examination  at  the  first  or  second  diet  of  exami- 
nation after  his  appointment  is  to  be  held  cut  off  from  the  bequest,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  competent  for  him  to  come  up  at  any  subsequent  time. 
The  reason  of  making  this  rule  was,  that  if  a  school  was  admitted  to  the 
bequest,  and  the  teacher  were  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
that  would  in  fact  be  stopping  the  place  which  ought  to  be  held  by 
another  school,  where  a  competent  teacher  was  to  be  found ;  and  there- 
fore the  trustees  deemed  it  best  that  during  that  man's  incumbency  the 
school  shall  not  benefit  by  the  bequest.  In  such  a  case,  the  probabihty 
is  that  the  School  Board  would  turn  him  out  of  the  school  because  of 
his  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  requu'ements  of  the  Dick  Bequest. 

8231.  Is  it  ijroposed  to  continue  the  provision  for  retiring  school- 
masters ? — No.  That  is  put  a  stop  to  because  it  is  held  to  be  unneces- 
sary,— the  statutory  jjowers  being  so  large  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
any  greater  compulsitor  on  School  Boards  to  ensure  efficiency  than  merely 
to  withhold  the  bequest  from  an  inefiicient  teacher. 

8232.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  propose  to  bring  imder  the 
operation  of  the  bequest? — At  present  the  number  participating  is  135. 
There  are  156  schools  ehgible,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  trustees  may 
do ;  but  I  think  it  likely  that  they  will  end  in  fixing  a  definite  number, 
beyond  which  they  will  not  go,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  pretty 
much  what  it  was  before ;  but  that  is  merely  my  own  conjecture. 

8233.  But  the  trustees  hold  it  essential  for  the  working  of  this  fund 
that  the  number  of  schools  shall  be  hmited,  and  the  sums  should  not 
be  frittered  away  in  too  great  a  number  of  schools? — That  is  their 
view. 
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8234.  Do  schoolmasters  remaiu  long  iu  tbeir  offices  ? — I  believe  the 
uverac^e  used  to  be  about  10  years;  it  is  now  about  15  years. 

8235.  There  are  numbers  of  them  who  enter  the  Church  ? — A  great 
number  do  enter  the  Church,  but  many  of  them  don't  get  preferment,  and 
remaiu  as  schoohnasters. 

8236.  But  the  trustees  don't  consider  it  a  disadvantage  to  the  working 
of  the  system  that  the  teachers  are  looking  to  another  profession '? — I 
;;uppose  the  feeling  now  is  against  it,  but  the  trustees  formerly  held  that  it 
A-as  much  better  for  them  to  secure  a  higher  class  of  intellect,  even  though 
it  might  be  for  a  limited  time,  by  having  men  who  had  studied  for  other 
!earned  professions. 

8237.  To  give  you  the  best  of  their  lives  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Laurie.— KWovf 
nie  to  supplement  what  has  been  said  by  giving  my  own  opinion,  which 

lis  embodied  in  my  last  report,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  any  reason  to 
.iter:  'It  is  commonly  urged  as  an  objection  inherent  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  secure  for  the  north  such  high-class  schoolmasters,  that  a 

ry  small  proportion  regard  the  school  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
.cpping-stone  to  the  pulpit.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  graduates  appointed 
to  parochial  schools  regard  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  merely  temporary 
avocation  and  certain  to  lead  to  preferment  in  the  Church  is  too  true,  and 
has  been  so  far  recognised  by  the  trustees  that  they  have  modified  their 
regulations  so  as  to  admit  of  the  winter  absence  of  teachers  at  the  Theo- 
logical Hall,  where  they  go  in  order  to  complete  their  studies  for  the 
luinistry.  After  some  fluctuation  of  opinion,  my  conviction  is,  that  the 
system  is  in  the  present  (1865)  and  past  circumstances  of  parochial  edu- 
cation a  good  one ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  even  the  high  emoluments 
attached  to  the  schools  in  the  three  counties  would  not,  but  for  the  colla- 
teral advantage  of  the  prospect  of  the  Church  preferment,  secure  teachers 

i  well  educated  as  those  who  now  offer  themselves  for  every  vacancy, 
[•onbtless,  were  there  an  organized  system  of  schools  of  different  grades 
throughout  Scotland,  which  might  furnish  a  career  of  progress  to  element- 
ary schoolmasters  (and  without  that  career  the  occupation  will  never  prob- 
ably take  rank  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  as  a  profession),  the  inducements 
to  become  parochial  schoolmasters  would  be  provided  in  a  more  legitimate 
way  than  at  present ;  but  until  such  inducement  is  provided,  those  inte- 
rested in  education  must  gladly  accept  the  aid  which  the  Church  indirectly 
lends  to  the  school.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  practice  of 
using  the  school  as  an  avenue  to  the  pulpit  would  end  in  gross  abuses, 
were  there  no  inspection  of  the  parochial  schools  outside  and  apart  from 
the  various  interests  involved.'  I  think  that  the  habit  of  teachers  taking 
a  school  with  a  view  to  the  Church  would  ultimately  have  tended  to  a  dis- 
regard of  their  duties  as  schoolmasters,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inspection 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  bequest.  Mr.  Macono- 
<:hie. — I  may  mention  also,  that  the  trustees  made  an  inflexible  rule  that 
"0  teacher  connected  with  the  bequest  should  hold  a  stated  position  as 
ii  ^sistant  to  a  clergyman.  That  is  the  rule,  and  a  teacher  would  have  been 
'leprived  of  his  allowance  during  the  period  of  his  holding  any  such  stated 

luployment. 

^  8238.  They  are  not  precluded  from  holding  any  parochial  offices  ? — 
•^  0.  The  trustees  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be 
inspectors  of  poor,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  that  a  I'ule  from 
the  difBculty  iu  some  of  the  up-country  parishes  of  finding  men  qualified 
for  the  position. 

8239.  Are  there  any  bursaries  in  these  schools  in  connection  with  the 
universities  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Mr.  Laurie.— The  only  bur- 
J^aries  which  may  bo  said  to  be  in  connection  with  the  trustees  in  the 
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S 'kSono^  ^'^"^^^        attacLed  to  parochial  schools,  aro  the  Seafield 

ohieand    Bursaries  iu  the  Fordyce  i^arish  school.    About  twelve  bursars  are 
Mr.  Simon  always  in  atteudance  at  that  school,  and  are  boarded  in  the  little  villan-e 
b.  Laurie,  xhey  hold  these  patronage  bursaries  from  the  Earl  of  Seafield.   They  are 
retained  at  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then,  when  competent,  are 
forwarded  to  the  University,  and  their  bursaries  change  from  school  to 
university  bursaries. 

8240.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  mixed  in  the  one  school  ? — Mr.  Macono- 
ckie. — Yes. 

8241.  Would  it  have  been  an  object  to  encourage  the  separation  of  tlio 
sexes  in  the  teaching  ?— Nothing  has  been  said,  and  the  trustees  never 
interfered  with  that  matter. 

8242.  You  have  never  required  to  alter  the  school  buildings  to  make 
provision  for  gu'ls? — The  trustees  have  never  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration at  all. 

8243.  Mr.  Lancaster. — With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  schools  for 
the  future,  what  principle  will  guide  you  ?— My  understanding  is  that  the 
trustees,  when  a  school  is  brought  forward  for  admission,  will  mstitute  an 
inquiry  whether  that  school  or  any  other  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  most  likely  to  benefit  the  district  and  carry  out  the  objects 
which  the  bequest  mainly  has  in  view. 

8244.  Keeping  now  specially  in  view  the  interests  of  higher  education  ? 
— Higher  education. 

8245.  Have  the  trustees  had  applications  from  School  Boards  as  yet? 
— Yes  ;  from  two  School  Boards.  We  have  already  re-admitted  nine 
schools  in  which  there  have  been  changes  of  incumbency,  and  which  are 
treated  as  new  schools. 

8246.  In  the  two  schools  on  behalf  of  which  appUcation  was  made  to 
you  by  School  Boards,  did  you  know  the  nature  of  the  teaching  ? — Xo ; 
because  they  are  newly-started  schools ;  and  the  first  thing  the  trustees 
will  do,  will  be  to  obtain  full  information  regarding  them  before  deciding 
as  to  their  admission. 

8247.  That  is  a  matter  upon  which  you  would  requii'e  a  report  before 
assenting  to  the  request  of  the  School  Board  ? — Yes. 

8248.  Supposing  you  found  the  teaching  in  these  schools  to  bo 
purely  elementary — simply  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— would  you 
be  disposed  to  accede  to  their  request  ? — I  think  that  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  whether  there  was  within  easy  distance  another  school  which 
afforded  to  the  pupils  all  the  advantages  of  a  higher  class  education.  I 
think  the  trustees  would  take  that  mto  account. 

8249.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Supposing  an  appUcation  to  be  made, 
and  you  found  the  education  to  be  exclusively  of  the  character  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  would  you  consider  that  a  ground  for  refusing  the  apphcationt 
— My  answer  is,  that  this  has  never  yet  been  considered  by  the  trustees. 

8250.  Beyond  the  general  preference  you  have  for  improving  the  higher 
education  ? — Yes. 

8251.  That  would  influence  you  in  the  consideration  of  this  question? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Dick,  in  his  bequest,  says  that  his  object  is  to  elevate  the 
literary  character  of  the  schools ;  but  the  trustees  arc  desired  to  lake  ctiiv 
at  the  same  time  that  the  common  branches  of  education  are  propci'lv 
attended  to  iu  the  parochial  schools,  and  with  that  view  the  successful 
teaching  of  the  elementary  branches  has  always  had  its  due  weight  in  tlie 
apportionment  of  the  fund. 

8252.  The  Chamnan. — The  result  of  your  experience  is,  that  you  aiv 
satisfied  that  the  higher  branches  have  been  well  attended  to  without  any 
detriment  to  the  elementary  ?— I  have  no  doubt  of  that.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  it  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  Mr.  Robert 
I  (ranches.  Mr.  Lmirie. — The  only  modification  I  would  make  in  that  answer  ■'^gi^Q*^^^",^" 
■vould  be,  that  wherever  I  have  found  the  higher  best  taught,  I  have  also  Mr!simoa 

iimd  the  lower  best  taught,  except  whore  the  numbers  have  been  rather  S.  Laurio. 
iievond  the  reach  of  the  teacher.  The  amount  of  teaching  assistance 
L^iven  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  has  been  much  less  than  ought 
10  have  been  given,  and  less  than  the  Education  Code  now  requires ;  and 
therefore  any  defect  I  have  discovered  will  now,  I  believe,  be  quite 
corrected  for  the  future  by  the  rules  of  the  Education  Code,  because 
that  code  requii-es  as  a  condition  of  the  grants  that  a  certain  amount  of 

aching  power  shall  be  provided  for  every  fixed  number  of  pupils. 

8253.  And  you  have  no  fear  that  these  will  go  on  in  harmony  toge- 
ther?— I  think  they  will  go  on  perfectly  well  in  harmony. 


Professor  Geddes,  and  )  Examined 

Professor  Bain,  Aberdeen  IJniversity,) 

8254.  The  Chairman. — You  are  deputed  by  the  Senatus  of  the  Univer-  Professors 
;;sity  of  Aberdeen  ?—Pro/essor  Geddes.— We  are.  'ai?dBa1n 

8255.  The  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  inquire  into  all  educational 

■  endowments  which  were  not  formerly  reported  upon  by  the  former  Uni- 
versity Commission.    Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  what  endowments 

•  come  under  that  description  ? — Some  time  ago  a  schedule  was  sent  up 
)  from  the  University  containing  information  as  to  all  these  endowments. 

8256.  All  these  endowments  are  bui'saries  or  scholarships? — Bursaries 
chiefly,  or  scholarships.  Some  of  the  funds  are  for  other  purposes,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Wilson  Bequest,  which 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  for  a  special  purpose.  It  lies  outside  of  the 
category  of  bursaries. 

8257.  First,  with  regard  to  the  different  classes,  are  these  partly  theo- 
i  logical  and  partly  in  the  Arts  ? — Mostly  in  the  Arts. 

8258.  Takmg  those  up  to  the  passing  of  the  report,  and  those  that 
»  were  omitted  from  the  report  in  consequence  of  their  being  less  than  fifty 
r  years  old,  are  they  chiefly  in  private  patronage  ? — No.  They  are  given 
'  very  largely  by  competition.  These,  within  the  period  of  fifty  years,  are, 
>  by  a  vast  preponderance  in  money  value,  left  to  the  Senatus,  and  are  there- 

•  fore  given  in  the  usual  course  by  competition.  I  have  prepared  an  out- 
s  line  giving  generally  the  relative  amounts  left  for  presentation  bursaries, 

and  that  left  for  competition  bursaries  during  those  fifty  years.  The 
amount  left  for  presentation  bursaries  on  foundations  more  recent  than  the 
fifty  years  comes  to  £212, 10s.  annually.  The  amount  left  to  the  Senatus 
during  the  same  period  for  bursaries  without  presentation,  and  therefore 
disposed  of  by  competition,  comes  to  £886  aunually.  Among  these 
foundations  left  for  competition  bursaries,  there  have  been  two,  each  of 
which  equals  the  amount  left  for  presentation  bursaries  :  the  Simpson 
foundation  left  in  1838,  value  of  the  Arts  bursaries,  £210  annually; 
also  the  Rose  foundation  in  1868,  value  £210  annually.  I  may  add 
the  Campbell  foundation  of  £130  annual  value,  the  date  of  which  is  1853. 

8259.  Air.  Lancaster. — How  many  Rose  bursaries  arc  there  ? — There 
_  were  intended  to  be  eight ;  there  are  seven,  of  £30  each,  amounting  to 

■  £210  annually.  These  three  foundations  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  »6natns,  and  the  bursaries  upon  them  are  given  by  competition.    I  have 

■  nientioncd  the  three  leadmg  foundations  recently  entrusted  to  the  Senatus 
to  show  the  confidence  which  the  public  have  in  the  administration  of 

■  the  funds  by  that  body. 
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rrofossors  82 GO.  The  Chairmm. — How  many  bursaries  of  the  presentation  class 
aud  Ea'in    ^"^^^^^^S       the  total  of  £212,  10s.,  have  been  founded  within  the  fifty 

  years?— Balmoral,  3  ;  Cowe,  1 ;  Ettles,  1 ;  Scott,  2  ;  Sturm,  2  ;  Lauuie, 

2  ;  Dingwall,  1  ; — making  1 2  bursaries  of  that  aggregate  annual  value. 

82G1.  Are  any  of  those  by  Presbyteries  given  by  comioetitiou ? — Kone, 
to  my  recollection,  have  been  given  by  competition.  ' 

8262.  But  the  tendency  of  the  bequests  of  late  has  been  to  entrust 
them  to  the  Senatus  without  any  condition? — The  largest  number  of 
recent  bequests,  and  the  most  valuable  foundations,  have  been  given 
in  this  direction. 

8263.  In  a  considerable  number  there  is  preference  for  names.  How  do 
the  Senatus  act  when  there  is  competition  with  certain  names  ? — Practi- 
cally, the  question  never  arises,  because  although  ceteris  jKiribus  may  be 
introduced  into  the  deed,  the  Senatus  can  never  find  the  competitors  to 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  since,  with  so  many  subjects  embraced  in  the 
examination,  there  is  certain  to  be  always  a  difference  of  marks,  and 
we  consider  that  a  difference  of  10  marks  will  entitle  one  competitor 
to  superiority,  even  although  he  may  not  be  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
deed. 

8264.  Mr.  Lancaster. — So,  in  the  experience  of  the  Senatus,  it  is  found 
that  when  an  examination  is  properly  conducted,  the  ceteris  paribus  pre- 
ference comes  to  be  practically  a  nullity  ? — Practically  a  nullity. 

8265.  No  such  numbers  of  students  bearing  particular  names  present 
themselves  as  to  affect  the  distribution  of  the  bursaries  ? — Certainly  not ; 
and  a  full  record  is  preserved  of  all  those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
petition, would  have  the  right  to  be  preferred  in  the  event  of  any  con- 
tingency of  equality  arising.* 

8266.  I  see  one  case,  the  Davidson  Bequest,  in  which  a  preference  is 
given  to  the  relation  of  the  founder  and  to  about  ten  other  names. 
You  have  a  considerable  number  of  j)ersons  bearing  those  names,  coming 
forward  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Davidson  Bursary,  my  impression  is  that 
care  is  taken  that  the  bursary  shall  be  given  to  the  highest  of  the  name 
of  Davidson  who  appears  in  the  competition  Hst. 

8267.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  other  names? — In  any  par- 
ticular bursary,  where  a  special  preference  is  expressed  for  a  certain 
name,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Simpson  foundation,  where  a  preference 
is  expressed  for  the  name  of  '  Simpson  or  Thomson  ceteris  j)aribus^'  the 
introduction  of  the  words  ceteris  paribus  in  the  deed  relieves  the  Senatus 
of  all  responsibility. 


*  The  record  here  referred  to  is  made  up  as  follows : — Competitors  are  required  to  fill 
up  a  schedule  stating  age,  etc.,  aud  whether  they  are  candidates  for  any  particular  bur- 
sary.  The  information  so  obtained  is  entered  opposite  the  names  of  the  competitors,  and 
is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  Town  Council  Bursaries  and  ihe  Macpherson 
Bursai-ics.     These,  though  given  by  competition,  are  yet  under  certain  restrictions, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  are  bestowed  with  certain  preferences  in  favour  of  youths  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  latter  are  limited  to  Gaelic-speaking  students. 
Eegarding  the  Davidson  Bursary,  with  the  catalogue  of  rival  names,  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  awarding  of  it  proceeds  on  the  ceteris  pai-ibus  principle,  which,  as  exercised 
under  a  system  of  examination  by  marks,  amounts  to  a  purely  competitive  principle. 
The  University  Calendar  has  in  this  case  presented  the  preferences,  without  adding  the 
lil)erty  given  to  the  Senatus  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Will,  which  runs  :  '  Should  no 
proper  student  for  this  bursary  bo  found,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  this  my 
last  will,  for  any  particular  time,  1  then  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  Principal 
and  professors  to  elect  an  additional  student  or  students,'  etc.    In  this  Uuivcrsily,  [ 
election  to  a  bursary  by  the  professors  has  practically  meant  giving  it  by  compotitiou:  \ 
but  it  deserves  to  bo  noted  that  the  Senatus  was  in  many  of  the  foundations  not  bound 
to  give  the  bursaries  by  comparative  trial.    The  Senatus  was  free  to  bestow  many  of  j 
them  as  if  they  had  been  presentation  bursaries,  that  is,  by  mere  favour  of  patronage;  j 
but  in  both  colleges,  from  time  immemorial,  a  higher  view  was  taken  of  public  duty,  and  i 
a  better  policy  prevailed. 
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8268.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  relatives  of  the  Professors 
founder?— Entirely  so.  a?d  Bain 

8269.  So  that  the  principle  you  carry  out  is  practically  competition  ? 
— With  very  few  restrictions. 

8270.  The  number  of  presentation  bursaries  is  not  so  great  as  to  affect 
the  workmg  of  the  University? — The  number  of  presentation  bursaries  is 
very  large  relatively  to  the  whole  number  of  students ;  and  therefore  the 
tone  of  a  class  will  depend  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  presented 
bursars,  who  constitute  a  very  large  element  in  our  classes. 

8271.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  presentation  bursaries  other  than 
tliose  of  recent  foundation  ? — Yes,  of  the  presentation  bursaries  as  a  whole. 

8272.  I  was  speaking  of  recent  foundations,  but  perhaps  you  will  speak 
irenerally  as  to  the  system? — The  number  of  bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  in  the  gift  of  the  Senatus,  and  given  by  competition,  amounts  to 
154,  made  up  of  133  in  the  gift  of  the  Senatus  directly,  and  30  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  who  have  for  a  very  long  period 
in  a  very  Uberal  manner  put  then*  bursaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senatus 
in  the  public  competition.  That  should  make  163,  but  of  the  Town 
Council  bursaries  there  are  9  which  are  under  £10,  and  which  are  prac- 
tically, from  the  smallness  of  theu*  value,  presentation  bursaries.  Deduct- 
ing these,  we  have  154  as  about  the  round  number  of  competition 
liursaries. 

8273.  3Ir.  Sellar. — Why  are  these  nine  not  competed  for  ? — The  com- 
petition men  will  not  take  them. 

82  74.  Can  they  not  be  consolidated  ' — They  have  not  been  so.  We  have 
)t  the  power  at  present  to  consolidate*hem.  Hence,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  they  '  go  a-begging.'  Professor  Bain. — They  lie  over,  and  then 
some  poor  student  will  send  an  application  to  the  Town  Council,  who  give 
^hem  at  pleasure.  They  are  little  helps  to  students  who  do  not  stand 
high  in  the  competition. 

8275.  The  Chairman. — You  advertise  them  every  year  for  competition, 
along  with  the  others? — Yes. 

8276.  And  no  competitors  come  forward  ? — Competitors  come  forward 
for  the  mass  of  bursaries ;  but  unless  they  get  a  good  prize,  they  do  not 
accept. 

8277.  Mr.  Sellar. — For  those  154  bursaries,  how  many  candidates  will 
there  be? — Between  40  and  50  bursaries  are  vacant  every  year,  and  from 
2tiO  to  230  candidates  come  forward. 

8278.  But  none  of  them  accept  the  bursaries  under  £10  ? — A  very 
low  man  would,  but  the  low  men  are  not  brought  forward  by  us.  We 
p  regularly  down  the  list,  and  come  down  to  the  men  about  fiftieth 
in  order ;  but  generally  we  find  they  will  not  take  them,  but  try  their 
fortune  next  year. 

8279.  Why?    Does  it  exclude  a  man  from  standing  another  year  if 
he  takes  such  a  bursary  ? — Yes. 

8280.  Mr.  Sellar. — Suppose  he  were  to  accept  it  this  year  and  resign 
it  next  ?— He  would  not  be  allowed. 

8281.  Mr.  Lancaster. — You  would  not  allow  him  to  resign  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  again  ? — ^No,  not  at  all, 

8282.  According  to  their  merit,  are  the  students  given  bursaries  of 
<-Teater  value  1— Professor  Qedcks. — They  are  arranged  according  to  their 
pecuniary  value. 

8283.  And  according  to  the  merits  of  each  candidate,  he  is  promoted 
to  a  better  or  an  inferior  bursary  ?— He  is  allowed  a  choice. 

8284.  The  best  man  chooses  from  the  whole  ?— The  best  man  has  the 
'irst  m  pomt  of  money  at  his  disposal. 
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Professors      8285.  Mr.  Sellar. — ^The  competition  bursaries  range  from  £35  to  £10 

  8286.  Does  the  head-boy  have  his  choice  ? — He  is  asked  whether  ho 

accepts  such  and  such  a  bursary  which  falls  to  him. 

8287.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  all  held  for  a  term  of  years? — Yes; 
for  four  years,  except  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  have  obtained 
bursaries  at  the  entrance  of  the  second  year  of  their  curriculum.  The 
Commission,  in  regulating  the  bursaries  in  Aberdeen,  made  an  ordinance 
whereby  a  student  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  his  curriculum  and 
carrying  off  a  bursary,  has  practically  a  tenure  of  only  three  years. 

8288.  Mr.  Lancaster. — In  fact,  it  is  a  tenure  during  the  Aberdeen 
curriculum  ? — Yes. 

8289.  What  are  the  usual  subjects  of  examination? — Substantially 
the  subjects  are — Latin  prose  and  translation,  Greek  prose,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  and  English,  the  papers  in  these  subjects  having  marks  assigned 
to  each  in  certain  proportions. 

8290.  Mr.  Sellar. — The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  pub- 
lished every  year? — Yes. 

8291.  Along  with  the  schools  at  which  they  are  educated? — Yes. 

8292.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
schools  in  the  counties  ? — Decidedly  so.  Professor  Bain. — It  so  happens 
that  by  instruction  of  the  Senatus  very  careful  statistics  have  been  pre- 
pared respecting  the  two  classes  of  students.  These  are  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission,  and  we  are  here  to  answer  any  questions  or 
give  any  explanations  upon  them.  The  statistics  show  the  standing  of 
the  students  in  the  different  cla*es,  and  their  standing  with  reference  to 
honours  and  scholarships. 

8293.  Mr.  Lancaster. — With  regard  to  the  Davidson  Bequest,  I 
see  from  the  schedule  that  there  are  a  great  many  names  entitled  to  a 
preference.  How  do  you  manage  to  examine  for  that  bursary  ? — My 
impression  is  that  no  difficulty  has  ever  arisen,  because  there  has  always 
been  a  competitor  of  the  name  of  Davidson  who  made  so  good  marks 
that  it  fell  to  him  by  right. 

8294.  There  has  always  been  a  man  of  the  name  of  Davidson  who 
won  by  merit  ? — We  generally  find,  I  believe,  a  Davidson  not  too  low 
down  to  promote. 

.  8295.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  from  a  collision  of  the  name 
of  Cooper  with  that  of  Davidson  ? — I  scarcely  remember  a  case  requiring 
consideration  at  all.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  question  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  bestowment  of  this  bursary. 

8296.  I  see  m  the  next  bursary  that  relatives  of  the  founder  or  students 
of  the  name  of  Hogg  are  to  be  preferred,  should  they  be  found  quaUfied. 
I  suppose  you  interpret  that  as  you  do  the  ceteris 2>aribHS  clause? — Yes; 
the  bursary  is  given  just  in  the  course  of  competition.  Professor  Geddes. 
— That  bursary  has  been  recently  awarded,  and  it  is  held  by  a  student 
of  the  name  of  M'Lennan  at  this  moment. 

8297.  How  long  has  the  system  prevailed  in  the  University  of  giving  the 
Senatus  bursaries  by  competition? — From  time  immemorial  in  both  colleges. 

8298.  Where  do  the  funds  come  from  of  the  bursaries  which  are  held 
by  the  Senatus? — Professor  Bain. — They  began  with  a  small  number  of 
foundation  bursaries — the  Elphinstoue  Bursaries  in  King's  College — an 
all  the  rest  have  come  through  subsequent  benefactors. 

8299.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  those  deeds  imposed  any  restrictio 
in  the  administration  of  the  charity? — I  fancy  that  some  of  the  carli 
foundations  were  upon  the  model  of  the  original  foundation  bnrsanes 
which  were  to  a  certain  extent  copied  or  embodied. 
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8300.  And  therefore  not  restricted  ? — Not  very  much  restricted,  I  sup-  Professors 
nose,  until  you  come  to  those  bursaries  under  formal  deeds.  aSi  Bain. 

8301.  How  are  the  funds  invested? — Chiefly  in  lands,  held  by  the   

,-;enatus.    These  lands  are  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
bought  by  the  college  at  different  times. 

8302.  It  must  have  been  originally  University  money  ? — In  some  cases 
money,  in  some  cases  lands,  were  the  original  gift. 

8303.  But  I  mean  that  the  original  gifts  had  not  been  gifts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  founding  bui-saries.  Would  it  not  appear 
that  the  original  gifts  were  gifts  to  the  University,  which  the  University 
itself  devoted  to  this  purpose? — No  ;  I  suppose  that  in  the  majority  of 
them  the  bursaries  are  specifically  named  in  the  deeds  ;  because  a  certam 

mount  of  rivalry  has  sprung  up  in  recent  times  between  the  faculties  as 
j,ards  the  rights  of  enjoying  the  bursaries.  For  example,  it  has  been 
held,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  bursaries,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
exclusively  kept  by  the  Arts,  but  might  be  shared  by  the  Divinity,  We 
had  questions  of  that  kind  that  had  to  be  referred  to  the  University 
Commissiou,  and  we  were  led  to  look  into  the  deeds,  and  found  that  they 
were  generally  pretty  specific. 

8304.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  there  were  restrictions  as  to  the 
names  or  founders'  kin,  which  the  Senatus  have  come  to  disregard? — 
We  have  put  mto  the  Calendar  all  the  wording  of  the  deeds.  Professor 
Geddes. — All  the  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Calendar. 

8305.  May  we  take  it,  then,  that  with  regard  to  the  restrictions  in  all  tlie 
ileeds  as  set  forth  in  the  Calendar,  the  evidence  you  have  given  applicable 
to  the  restrictions  in  the  modem  deeds  will  apply,  viz.  that  you  gene- 
tally  feel  yourselves  entitled  to  elect  the  best  men  ? — Professor  Bain. — The 
tact  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  early  bursaries  are  not  fettered  at  all. 

8306.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  now  proceed  to  state  the  number  of 
[iresentation  bursaries  ? — The  number  of  presentation  bursaries,  according 
to  this  last  return,  is  78  altogether,  tenable  for  four  years,  or  about  20 
per  annum ;  and  although  about  half  the  number  of  the  competition 
bursaries,  they  are  proportionately  more  in  aggregate  annual  value.  The 
value  of  the  competition  and  Town  Council  bursaries,  according  to  last 
return,  is  £2533, 12s.  annually,  and  of  the  presentation  bursaries,  £1511, 
lOs.  The  evidence  we  have  obtained  is  very  striking  and  remarkable  in 
favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  competition  bursars  over  the  presentation 
liursars,  and  this  superiority  is  manifested  in  various  forms  and  at  every 
period  of  the  curriculum.    The  preponderance  of  merit  on  the  side  of  the 

'mpetition  bursars  is  very  marked  and  decided.  The  Senatus,  it  is 
Lo  be  observed,  takes  every  precaution  to  secure  a  fair  minimum  of  attam- 
incnts  in  the  case  of  the  presented  bursars. 

8307.  Have  they  all  to  undergo  examination  ? — Yes. 

8308.  Then  these  are  not  under  private  patronage? — Yes,  every  one. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  an  examination  paper  for  presented  bursars : — 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 


Session  1865-1866. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PRESENTED  BURSARS. 


Thursday,  2d  November.   9  a.m. — 1  r.M. 


N.B. — The  answers  in  English^  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arithmetic  nmst  he  written  on 
separate  papers,  which  will  be  collected  at  10,  11,  12,  and  1  o'clock  rcfpectivcbj. 

I. — English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  Parse  for  Parts  of  Speech  and  Inflection : — By  far  the  best  method  of 
getting  -what  you  wish  done  is  to  look  after  it  yourself. 

2.  "Write  out  the  Auxiliary  verbs,  and  state  the  use  of  each  in  the  full  conju- 
gation of  the  verb. 

3.  Mention  the  different  -ways  of  deriving  Nouns  from  Verbs. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  placing  the  Nominative  with  the  Verb,  and  the  Excep- 
tions. 

5.  Correct  the  following,  if  wrong,  and  state  why  they  are  wrong  : — 

I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  before. 

Of  aU  the  other  qualities  of  style,  clearness  is  the  most  important. 

The  whole  pupils  of  the  school  were  present. 

That  was  a  most  universal  complaint. 

The  brothers  violently  strove  with  each  other. 

II. — Latin. 

1.  Translate : — 

Gallos  quoque  velut  obstupef actos  miraculum  victoriae  tam  repentinae  tenuit. 
Et  ipsi  pavore  defixi  primum  steterunt,  velut  ignari  quid  accidisset.  Deiude 
insidias  vereri ;  postremo  caesorum  spolia  legere  armorumque  cumulos,  ut  nios 
est,  fcoacervare.  Tum  demum,  postquam  nihil  usquam  hostile  cernebatur,  vlam 
ingressi,  hand  multo  ante  solis  occasumad  urbem  Roraam  perveniunt. — Livy,  V. 

Parse  obsttijiefactos,  dejixi,  caesorum,  cernebatur. 

III. — Greek. — Xenopiion's  Anabasis,  Book  II. 
I.  Translate: — 

(III.  11.)  hjruv&oe,  ijv  YL'kixpxov  >t»TUf/.eckh  a;  ivsaTotrit,  h  yAv  rri  dpKTipcc 
Xitpl  TO  topv  'ixotv,  iv  Sf  TYi  Ss^/i  (iccKTYipictv  '  Kxl  11  Ti;  uvtSi  loKoim  TOW  vpo;  rovTt 
Tirot-yf^'ivo)])  (iXoLKivtiv,  inTiSyofisvo;  rov  i-Trtr^hitov  'ixui<r£v  a.v  Kcti  ufio.  uino; 
Trpoo-f  Aa^/3«v£tf  tl;  tov  •K-rfKov  if/,fiulvo)v  •  uare  wccixiv  »l(jx.vvnv  eJnai  f^^ri^  ov 
ava'Trov'htx^iiu. — (V.  41.)  K'hectpxo;  fisu  rotuuu  el  -cipa.  roii;  opx.ovs  'i'Kui  t«?  s'ttovOks, 
Ttjv  ^Ikyiv  i^ii '  ^I'x-ctiov  yctp  oi'TroT^'hvaiu.i  rov;  iTriopKOVvroc.;.  Upo^tvo;  Ss  x.iti '^hvuv, 
fTTiiTrep  tialu  v/^iirBpoi  fiiv  tvipyiroti  vj/nirtpot  Se  arpctTriyol,  ■Tri/^r^xre  »urov;  dsvpo. 

2. — Parse  and  conjugate  KoiT»f<,»h7v,  nrayfthw,  awoAAw^ot/,  wijtt^'arf. 
Give  the  Dative  Plural  of  pce;>,  iopv,  -prup,  -a-ov;.  Derive  (3y^cix.svu,  sTrnvihios, 
ulax^vfi.    Conjugate  "Kvu,  and  mark  the  quantity  of  v  throughout. 

3.  What  peculiarity  of  construction  occurs  in  the  first  clause  ?  What  Latin 
words  answer  in  derivation  to  liuKTYipict,  iarlct,  'ipva.  Distinguish  the  meanings 
of  (TToj/S^  and  xpyii^ce,  in  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

IV. — Arithmetic. 

N.B. — AU  the  steps  of  the  Solutions  mu.it  he  given. 

1.  Add  together  the  fractions,  ^,  jS^,  and  i'^.  Also  reduce  the  fraction  3*3^ 
to  its  lowest  terms. 

2.  Multiply  23-4  by  -072,  and  divide  •011214  by  53-4. 


ri'ofossors 

Goddos 
and  fiaiu. 
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3.  A  man  after  paying  an  income-tax  of  5d.  in  the  pound  has  £329, 19s.  7d.  ^^^^^^^^J"^ 
left.    What  was  his  income  ?  and  Bain. 

4.  If  a  man,  travelling  12  hours  a  day,  perform  a  journey  in  24  days,  in  what   

time  will  he  perform  it  if  he  travel  16  hours  a  day? 

8309.  Has  there  been  any  objection  taken  to  your  examining  presented 
bursars?— Never,  it  has  always  been  part  of  our  consuetudinary  law. 

8310.  3Ir.  Lancaster.— Do  you  reject  them  if  they  do  not  pass  the 
examination?— Pro/mor  Bain.— The  bursary  is  not  sustained,  and  is 
referred  back  to  the  patron. 

8311.  The  student  is  still  allowed  to  attend  the  college  classes? — Yes. 

8312.  What  happens  when  you  have  intimated  to  the  patron  that  you 
have  rejected  his  presentee  ?— The  patron  is  obUged  to  nominate  another. 

8313.  Supposing  the  patron  were  to  say,  'I  disregard  your  objection 
to  Mm,'  what  means  would  you  have  of  preventing  the  student  being  a 
bursar? — In  very  few  cases  are  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  patron. 
Professor  Geddes. — ^The  Senatus  are  in  possession  of  the  funds,  and  have 
power  of  paying. 

8314.  And  the  patrons  have  never  raised  any  legal  question  as  to  the 
rejection  ? — Never. 

8315.  3£r.  Sellar.—Bo  they  present  again?— Yes. 

8316.  3fr.  Lancaster. — How  did  you  get  the  control  of  the  funds  into 
your  hands  ? — ^Because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  original  bequest  had 
committed  it  to  the  hands  of  the  Senatus. 

8317.  There  are  bursaries  of  which  the  funds  ai-e  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senatus  ? — Professor  Bain. — A  small  number. 

8318.  In  the  hands  of  presbyteries  and  other  bodies? — Yes. 

8319.  Even  with  these  you  exercise  this  right  ? — Yes ;  and  they  would 
not  have  the  power  to  pay  the  money ;  at  least,  we  consider  they  would 
not. 

8320.  You  have  not  had  the  question  raised  in  regard  to  bursaries  of 
that  character? — Professor  Geddes. — Never  within  our  knowledge. 

8321.  This  paper  is  in  fact  a  matriculation  examination  for  the  bursars? 
— Professor  Bain. — Yes ;  it  would  be  a  very  good  entrance  examination 
paper. 

8322.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  have  no  entrance  examination  in  King's 
College  ? — No ;  it  existed  in  Marischal  College  before  the  union.  The 
matter  was  brought  up  for  consideration  before  the  University  autho- 
rities, but  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance  regard- 
ing it.  There  was  an  entrance  examination  in  use  for  several  years  also 
after  the  union,  but  the  Commission  would  not  make  it  imperative  upon 
the  other  universities ;  and  Aberdeen  thought  it  should  not  be  isolated, 
and  accordingly  had  no  entrance  examination  after  1863. 

8323.  But  for  several  years  you  had  an  entrance  examination? — Yes.* 

8324.  And  you  gave  it  up  because  the  other  universities  had  none  ? — 
Yes. 

8325.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Are  there  any  books  prescribed  for  the  bursars 
to  read  for  this  entrance  examination? — Professor  Geddes. — In  the 
Calendar  every  year  there  is  intimation  given  that  an  examination  will  be 
hold  in  certain  subjects,  and  mentioning  the  books  (see  page  9  of  the 
Calendar). 

8326.  Mr.  Parher. — Could  a  candidate  get  a  presentation  bursary 
without  any  Greek  at  all,  if  he  did  extremely  well  in  the  other  subjects  ? — 
That  has  been  the  case,  when,  with  good  marks  in  three  of  the  other 


*  A  copy  of  ontranco  exaniination  paper  for  all  Arts  students  was  liere  handed  in. 
It  embraced  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  Arithmetic. 
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xifossors  departments,  he  could  cover  deficiency  in  the  fourth.  Professor  Bain.~We 
id  Da^n.        obliged  to  take  a  collective  view  of  the  examination. 

  ■      8327.  And  you  ask  for  no  Latin  Prose,  not  even  for  a  sentence  turned 

into  Latin? — Is^o,  not  from  presented  bursars. 

8328.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  standard  you  have  for  the  presentation 
bursars  rather  above  the  ordinary  acqukements  for  the  age  of  the  students, 
or  is  it  about  an  average  ? — It  is  very  reasonable  and  fair ;  it  is  quite 
moderate. 

8329.  You  do  not  often  have  many  turned  back  on  account  of  it? — 
Professor  Geddes. — Very  rarely ;  but  this  year  there  were  two  rejections. 
There  is  one  remark  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  as  to  the  right  of  the 
College  to  insist  on  examining  the  presented  bursars.  I  was  very  much 
struck,  in  looking  over  the  evidence  of  Professor  Kamsay,  to  observe  that 
a  doubt  was  eutertamed  as  to  the  right  of  a  university  to  mstitute  such 
examination.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  think  that,  although  not  made 
applicable  to  all  the  presentation  bursaries,  the  principle  of  examination 
lias  been  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  late  Commission  in  four  ordi- 
nances— the  Eraser,  the  two  Lorimers,  and  the  Coll  Bursary  ordinances, 
numbers  40,  41,  42,  and  43  —  in  which  a  clause  expressly  provides 
(ordinance  40,  page  67,  4th  clause),  '  The  bursar  in  philosophy  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  the  bursary  for  four  years  as  a  student  in  Arts  and  no 
longer,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  pass  such  entrance  ex- 
amination as  may  for  the  time  be  required  by  the  University  of  presenta- 
tion bursars.' 

8330.  Mr.  Sellar. — And  that  you  look  upon  as  a  recognition  by  the 
Commission  that  the  University  can  subject  the  bursars  to  an  entrance 
examination? — We  do.  I  have  now  to  mention  the  heads  of  evidence  on 
which  the  statement  proceeds  of  the  superiority,  marked  and  decided, 
predicable  in  favour  of  competition  bursars.  We  have  taken,  first,  the  lists 
of  honour  men  pubhshed  in  the  Calendar,  and  therefore  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  the  University,  embracing  the  list  of  Ferguson  scholars, 
the  FuUerton  scholars  who  have  gained  the  FuUerton  scholarships  at 
Aberdeen,  and  the  honours  lists  in  the  four  departments,  in  which  students 
can  graduate  with  honours.  Secondly,  we  have  looked  at  the  other  ijole,  the 
extreme  of  c&honour, — ^the  lists  of  the  rejected  for  degrees.  And,  thirdly, 
we  have  evidence  derived  from  the  class  lists  extending  over  a  series  of 
years.  That  will  be  the  order  in  which  the  evidence  will  be  presented. 
First,  as  regards  the  Ferguson  scholars,  of  whom  14  ajjpear  in  the  Calen- 
dar, and  15  since  October ;  all  of  these  15  were  competition  bursars. 
Three  of  them,  I  may  mention,  were  first  bursars.  The  FuUerton  scholars 
number  20,  all  of  whom  are  competition  bursars  except  1,  a  Redhyth 
bursar.  There  is  a  minor  scholarship,  the  Murray  scholarship,  which  has 
been  given  three  times  within  ten  years.  The  three  Mun-ay  scholars  are 
also  all  competition  bursars.  Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of 
evidence  is  that  drawn  from  the  list  of  honours  obtained  at  graduation. 
Since  1862,  there  have  obtained  a  degree  with  honours,  in  various 
departments,  145  men.  Of  these,  133  are  competition  bursars,  8  arc 
presentation  bursars,  and  4  are  non-bursars.  That  contains  the  result 
for  honours  of  both  grades,  both  first  and  second  class.  But  it  may  be 
important  to  know  the  result  with  regard  to  the  first-class  men.  Since 
1862,  59  have  obtained  first-class  honours  in  the  three  departments 
where  first-class  honours  are  assigned;  57  of  these  were  competition 
bursars,  and  2  presentation  bursars.  I  come  now  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  failures  or  rejections  for  a  degree  certificate.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  time  to  prepare  evidence,  this  return  is  not  so 
complete  as  might  be  desired,  inasmuch  as  it  only  embraces  one  of  four 
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departments,  the  classical.*  In  three  years  since  1870  there  have  been  Pr^ofos^eors 
259  entrances  for  a  degree  certificate  m  classics,  and  the  certincate 

and  Bain. 

been  refused  63  times.  An  analysis  of  these  failures  is  found  to  give  ^ 
the  followino-  result  -.— Competition  hursars,  14 ;  presentation  bursars, 
29  •  non-bursars,  20.  The  competition  bursars  are  about  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  the  presentation  bursars,  and  therefore  there  ought  to  have  been 
twice  as  many  competition  bursars  as  presentation  bursars,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity.  ,,         ,  » 

8331.  il/?-.  Parte-.— What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  non-bursars? 
—That  varies  with  the  year  of  the  curriculum.  _ 

8332.  We  have  it  already  that  there  are  40  or  50  competition  bursaries 
o-iven  every  year  among  200  or  230  competitors  ?—Prq/essor  Bam.— 
About  two-thirds  of  our  students,  on  all  the  four  years,  are  bursars, 
either  presentation  or  competition.    Professor  Therefore  _  the 
proportions  are,  in  the  above  return,  exactly  reversed ;  the  competition 
bursars,  who  are  more  numerous,  have  fewer  failures,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  the  presentation  bursars,  who,  while  fewer  m  number, 
have  among  them  the  larger  amount  of  failures  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively.   Professor  Bain.— The  ratio  is  about  4  to  1  in  favour  of  the  com- 
petition bursars.    Professor  Geddes.—We  proceed  now  to  the  third 
division  of  the  evidence,  which  is  from  facts  derived  from  the  exami- 
nation lists  of  each  class  at  the  end  of  each  session;  and  here  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  explanation.    This  system  of  class  examinations  is 
a  pecuharity  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  pecuUarity  to  which  we  attach  very  great 
importance.    Probably,,  next  to  the  influence  of  the  bursary  competition 
itself,  there  is  no  part  of  our  machinery  to  which  we  attach  greater  value. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  consuetudinary  law  that  students  should  pass  such 
examinations  quite  apart  from  the  degree  examinations,  and  the  quahty 
of  the  class  certificate  obtained  by  the  student  depends  on  the  appearance 
he  makes  at  this  final  class  examination.    The  results  of  these  examma- 
tions  are  entered  in  columns  iu  a  register  opposite  each  student's  name,  so 
that  it  is  possible  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
student  throughout  his  whole  curriculum  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
study.    For  convenience'  sake,  in  order  to  have  a  scale  that  will  suit  the 
varying  size  of  the  classes,  the  grouping  is  under  the  following  leading 
divisions  :— The  first  grade  consists  of  those  who  have  obtained  prizes, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  made  an  excellent  appearance.    Second,  those 
who  have  just  fallen  short  of  a  prize,  but  are  entitled  to  honourable 
mention— in  Aberdeen  phrase,  'the  order  of  merit.'    Third,  those  who 
have  made  a  creditable  or  fair  appearance.    Fourth,  those  who  have 
obtained  only  a  simple  pass.    Fifth,  those  who  have  been  rejected,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency.    Sixth,  those  who  have 
been,  from  whatever  cause,  absent  from  the  examination.    The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  competition  men  are  in  the  three 
higher  grades,  and  the  bulk  of  the  presentation  men  are  in  the  three 
lower.    I  come  now  to  the  details  in  support  of  this  statement,  showing 
the  respective  positions  of  these  two  divisions  of  bursars  in  the  various 
grades  from  session  1864-65,  down  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the 
register  is  made  up.    In  the  first  grade,  that  of  the  prizemen,  there 
appear  437  entries  of  competition  bursars  and  22  of  presentation  bursars, 
or  nearly  20  to  1  in  favour  of  the  competition  bursars.f    If  the  return 
had  been  commenced  one  year  later,  these  would  have  stood  as  363  of 

*  A  schedule  embracing  the  cases  of  failure  in  the  other  departments  for  the  degree 
ctTtilicato  is  appended  to  the  evidence.  .  ui  •  i 

t  Of  b9  first  prizes,  the  competition  bursars  obtain  58,  and  presentation  bursars  obtain  1. 
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Professors  competition  bursars  against  11  of  presentation  bursars,  or  more  than 
aSiMn        *°  ^"    -^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  commenced  the  session  1864-65  contained 

  '  t^YO  exceptionally  good  Redhyth  bursars,  who  found  their  way  into 

more  than  one  prize  list ;  and  thoae  two  account  for  the  increase  of  1 1 
additional  entries  in  favour  of  the  presentation  bursars.  In  the  second 
grade,  or  honourable  mention,  positions  have  been  attained  to  the  number 
of  572  by  competition  bursars,  against  85  by  presentation  bursars,  or 
nearly  7  to  1  in  this  division  in  favour  of  competition  bursars.  In 
the  third  grade,  or  creditable  or  fan-  appearance,  the  number  of  positions 
attained  by  competition  bursars  is  623,  and  by  presentation  bursars 
288,  or  more  than  2  to  1  in  favour  of  the  competition  bursars.  At 
this  point  in  the  scale,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  alteration.  When 
we  come  to  the  fourth  grade,  or  that  of  a  simple  pass,  the  entries  for 
competition  bursars  number  230,  as  against  322  for  presentation  bursars. 
In  the  fifth,  or  rejection  list,  the  number  for  competition  bursars  is  43,  and 
for  presentation  bursars,  73.  Lastly,  in  the  sick  or  absentee  grade,  the 
competition  bursars  number  37,  and  the  presentation  men  50.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  remark  that  httle  importance  comparatively  should  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  sixth  grade,  inasmuch  as  many  of  those 
absences  may  be  lona-fide  cases  of  ill  health ;  still,  it  is  significant  that  the 
number  of  absences  from  whatever  cause  should  predommate  in  the  case 
of  the  presentation  bursars. 

8333.  Mr.  Parker. — Over  how  many  years  do  these  returns  extend  ? — 
Nearly  the  last  ten  years — from  the  curriculum  commencing  1864-65  to 
that  ending  1871-72. 

8334.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Your  exammations  are  so  managed,  I  presume, 
that  you  only  reject  those  who  would  really  be  below  the  general  average 
of  your  students  ? — That  is  true.  They  are  such  as  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  appearance  in  the  work  of  the  class. 

8335.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  presentation  bursars  are 
rather  below  the  average  of  the  students,  apart  from  those  who  gain 
bursaries  by  competition? — ^No.  The  elite  of  the  students  are  certainly 
the  competition  bursars,  but  the  presentation  bursars  and  non-bursars 
stand  very  much  on  a  par. 

8336.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Then  the  result  of  your  experience  hardly  goes 
this  length,  that  the  existence  of  presentation  bursaries  at  all  deteriorates 
the  teaching  of  your  classes  ? — We  cannot  support  a  proposition  of  that 
kind ;  it  would  be  beyond  our  experience. 

8337.  Do  you  feel  that  the  introduction  of  the  presentation  element 
does  injury  to  the  teaching  of  your  classes  generally  ?  Of  course  it  pre- 
vents competition  bursars  getting  on? — Professor  Bain. — We  should 
regard  them  very  much  as  those  having  no  bursaries  at  all. 

8338.  The  Chairman — But  the  number  of  presentation  bursaries  does 
not  affect  the  scholarship  of  the  Universities  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  in 
former  years  ? — Probably  not.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  presentation 
bursaries  bring  up  lads  of  an  inferior  stamp,  who  probably  would  not 
have  come  up  as  non-bursars. 

8339.  It  was  stated  as  one  reason  for  maintaining  a  certain  number 
of  presentation  bursars,  that  those  students  whose  early  training  put 
them  to  disadvantage,  were  chiefly  from  the  country,  and  that  the  presen- 
tation bursaries  are  favourable  to  that  class  of  stifdents  ? — That  may  be 
a  very  good  theory,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  realized  in 
fact. 

8340.  But  I  mean  as  to  practice  ? — No ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

8341.  You  would  not  say,  looking  to  the  different  classes  of  students, 
that  those  who  come  up  from  the  country  require  more  favour  on  the 
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part  of  the  University  than  those  who  come  from  the  towns  ? — Well,  Professors 
there  might  be  students  of  ability  in  the  country  who  would  not  make  ^^^"5^^?!,. 

perhaps  so  good  an  appearance,  for  want  of  the  training,  because  it   

requires  more  than  ordinary  parish  school  training  now ;  and  if  a  presen- 
tation bursary  could  come  happily  down  upon  such  men,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing,  but  in  point  of  fact  that  is  not  the  operation  of  the 
system. 

8342.  Another  reason  was,  that  it  is  more  favourable  to  students  of 
slower  development,  who  would  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  com- 
petition bursaries  ? — If  patrons  could  discover  such  men,  and  give  them 
the  bursaries,  it  might  be  very  well. 

8343.  But  in  the  presentation  of  the  students  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  from  the  results  that  such  has  been  done? — No.  It  rather 
seems  to  us  surprising,  after  these  results,  that  the  patrons  should  be  so 
unlucky  with  their  men — that  they  find  so  few  men  of  good  natural  parts. 

8344.  Is  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  any  great  number  of 
these  bursaries  ? — It  is  mentioned  in  a  good  many — not,  perhaps,  in  a 
great  many,  but  in  some  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  much  attended  to.  It  is 
attended  to  in  a  shght  degree  by  the  Town  Council  in  their  bursaries. 
These  are  all  thrown  into  the  competition;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Council  exercise  a  certain  discretion,  and  if  they  see  a  poor  student  a  httle 
lower  down,  they  will  raise  him  up  at  their  own  discretion.  It  is  against 
the  feeling  of  the  professors  that  it  should  be  done,  but  still  it  is  done  to 
a  certain  extent.    It  is  not  very  much  abused. 

8345.  Mr.  Lancaster. — You  accept  it  as  a  sort  of  compromise? — 
Yes. 

8346.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  Town  Council  bursaries, 
which  require  to  be  given  for  four  years,  it  would  meet  the  case  of  these 
small  bursaries  if  they  were  given  for  one  year  only? — Exactly;  but 
there  are  none  of  them  in  that  position.  We  go  upon  the  system  of  a 
four  years'  course. 

8347.  But  it  would  meet  the  case  if  you  had  power  to  do  so? — Yes; 
no  doubt  it  would. 

8348.  In  the  statement  you  have  given  in,  there  is  an  important  series 
of  bursaries  from  the  mortification  of  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  which 
was  not  reported  upon  by  the  late  Commission.  These  are  presentation 
bursaries  ? — Yes. 

8349.  Were  the  University  parties  to  the  litigation  in  reference  to  these 
bursaries  ? — Yes. 

8350.  What  was  their  claim? — They  claimed  the  full  value  of  the 
estate  of  Kinmuck,  in  which  the  original  funds  came  to  be  invested. 

8351.  Mr.  Lancaster. — So  that  the  bursaries  which  were  administered 
under  the  bequest,  prior  to  the  recent  htigation,  must  have  been  very  much 
smaller  than  those  stated  here? — Professor  Geddes. — Yes;  and  the  increase 
in  value  has  produced  a  new  feature  in  the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
adverted  to — that  these  presentation  bursaries  are  now  the  most  valuable 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  £40  a  year  is  the  value  of  a  Drum  bursary, 
which  may  be  held  by  the  lowest  man  in  the  class  in  point  of  attainments, 
whereas  the  highest  competition  bursary  obtainable  by  the  most  distin- 
guished student  is  only  of  the  value  of  £35  a  year. 

8352.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Redhyth  bursaries  ?— £22,  10s.  There 
are  sixteen  of  them. 

8353.  And  that  foundation  has  been  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
even  after  the  late  Commission?  The  ordinance  was  not  approved  of? 
— It  was  not  approved  of,  but  a  scheme  of  administration  was  afterwards 
arranged,  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  the  original  deed,  and  securing 
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Professors  more  especially  that  the  youths  presented  to  the  Redhyth  bursaries  should 
nmimL       from  the  school  of  Fordyce. 
  *      8354-5.  But  they  still  continue  to  be  presentation  bursaries? — They  still 

continue  to  be  presentation  bursaries,  when  there  are  no  students  from 

that  school  who  are  capable  of  holding  them. 

8356.  They  arc  all  presentation? — Yes. 

8357.  The  preference  is  given  by  the  patron  to  this  particular  school? 
— Yes,  according  to  the  founder's  deed. 

8358.  You  have  no  power  of  examining  them  under  this  matriculation 
examination? — We  have,  and  exercise  it  accordingly.  Moreover,  we 
have  an  annual  examination  of  the  school,  and  can  then  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  bursars. 

8359.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  number  of  the  Redhyth  bursaries? 
— They  used  to  be  20  in  number.  They  are  now  16  at  college  of  the 
annual  value  of  £22,  10s.  each,  and  24  at  the  school  of  Fordyce. 

8360.  Under  the  new  arrangements  as  to  the  Redhyth  bursaries,  has 
the  effect  been  to  increase  the  value  and  limit  the  number  ? — Professor 
Geddes. — To  increase  their  value,  preserving  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  bursaries  at  school  and  college,  as  that  proportion  was  laid 
down  in  the  deed. 

8361.  And  the  number  will  be  kept  down  to  those  specified  in  the  deed, 
and  will  go  in  future  to  increase  the  value  of  the  bursaries  ? — That,  I 
understand,  is  the  state  of  the  case  at  present. 

8362.  The  statements  you  made  as  to  the  bursaries  are  confined,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ? — Entirely. 

8363.  There  is  only  one  bursary  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — Professor 
Bain. — Yes. 

8364.  Mr.  Parker. — Can  you  say  m  general  terms  whether  the  presenta- 
tion bursars  seem  to  do  any  better  under  the  new  statutes  than  the  non- 
bursars  ? — I  doubt  whether  they  do.  I  think  they  are  very  much  of  a 
piece. 

8365.  Not  in  such  a  marked  way  as  to  draw  any  attention  to  it? — 
No.  There  is  one  remark,  however,  I  wish  to  make.  With  regard  to  this 
question,  we  were  instructed  to  bring  up  the  full  statistics  showing  the 
great  superiority  of  the  competition  bursars,  and  -\ve  consider  it  a  very 
remarkable  and  effective  document.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  and  intercourse  with  gentlemen  who  promoted 
competitive  exammations  in  London,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  furnish 
the  evidence  from  Aberdeen,  as  being  on  a  particularly  large  scale.  I 
was  always  well  aware  that  such  evidence  would  be  very  striking ;  but 
of  course  I  never  had  authority,  and  could  not  ask  authority,  to  prepare 
these  tables  merely  for  private  information.  They  are  now  prepared  for 
the  first  time,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  most  remarkable  statistics  that  have 
yet  been  pubhshed  in  reference  to  that  question.  They  will  no  doubt 
produce  their  impression.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  received  our 
instructions  from  the  Senatus,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  we  were 
to  say  nothing  derogatory  or  disrespectful  of  the  patrons  or  their  pre- 
sentees, or  to  insinuate  that  these  bursaries  were  positively  a  bad  mstitu- 
tion.  We  considered  that  the  rights  of  patrons  should  be  respected. 
If  a  patron  really  wishes  to  estabhsh  a  foundation  restricted  to  persons 
and  places,  or  restricted  to  his  own  family  in  the  matter  of  presentation, 
we  do  not  call  it  a  bad  thing.  We  call  it  a  very  inferior  thing  as  regards 
developing  the  talent  of  the  country;  but  in  itself  it  is  a  good  thing  as 
regards  educating  a  certain  number,  and  it  is  also  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  the  University  in  reference  to  the  income  of 
the  professors. 
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8366.  3Ir.  Parker.— It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  gives  a  University  ^Qgfj°g" 
cilucatiou  to  people  who  would  not  otherwise  get  it? — Yes.  and  Uaiu. 

8367.  And  you  consider  it  satisfactory  from  that  point  of  view  ? — Yes.   

A  good  modei-ate  education  is  in  that  way  given  to  a  considerable  number, 

and  we  do  not  consider  that  that  does  any  harm.  We  consider  that  what 
keeps  up  our  high  standard  among  the  Universities  is  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  competition,  which  stamps  a  character  upon  the 
competitors  and  those  below  them ;  so  that  a  good  many  come  up  to 
compete  and  to  get  bursaries,  if  they  can ;  but  some  of  them  remain  at 
their  own  expense.  Thus  even  our  non-bursars  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  competition.  To  a  small  extent  the  presentation  bursars 
are  also  affected,  for  a  certain  number  that  have  had  the  promise  of 
bnrsai'ies  exert  themselves  to  gain  a  higher  place  in  the  competition.  So 
that  the  competition  is  really  the  thing  that  raises  our  standard.  And 
here  I  would  add  one  other  remark  on  the  subject  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. The  Senatus  has  been  more  than  once  solicited  by  parties  in 
the  south  to  join  in  a  movement  for  procm-ing,  or,  in  our  case,  restor- 
ing, entrance  examinations.  What  we  have  said,  and  I  believe  have 
unanimously  felt,  was,  that  no  entrance  examination  could  be  instituted  in 
the  University  that  would  have  the  same  effect  as  our  bursary  competi- 
tion. Our  bursary  competition  we  think  secures  a  higher  entrance 
standard  than  any  entrance  examination  would  do,  and  we  should  in  no 
respects  be  the  gainer  by  an  entrance  examination  at  such  a  figure  as 
would  be  adopted  by  the  foui-  Universities. 

8368.  M7\  Sellar. — Would  you  as  a  body  object  to  have  an  entrance 
examination? — We  do  not  object  to  it  in  principle  at  all,  but  what  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  we  did  not  consider  that  it  would  make  any  serious 
change  or  raise  our  level. 

8369.  Because  you  have  the  competition  bursaries? — Yes,  and  because 
of  the  influence  of  these  on  the  general  body  of  the  students, 

8370.  Do  you  consider  four  years  a  sufficient  time  for  the  successful 
competitors  to  hold  their  bursaries? — That  has  been  the  immemorial 
usage,  and  the  question  has  never  been  opened  up. 

8371.  It  has  worked  satisfactorily  under  the  four  years'  system? — Yes. 

8372.  Have  the  University  authorities  followed  out  the  careers  of  any 
of  the  successful  bursars  after  they  leave  the  University  ? — We  have  no 
statistics  as  to  this,  but  we  have  a  very  large  personal  knowledge ;  and 
the  impression,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  correspond  to  those  results  which 
we  have  already  given, 

8373.  And  you  say  that  the  stunulating  effects  of  the  competition  were 
not  confined  to  the  successful  competitors,  but  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
classes? — Yes. 

8374.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  general  appeal  been  made  to  the 
patrons  to  throw  the  bursaries  open  to  competition  ? — No.  Having  such 
a  full  share  of  competition  bursaries,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  yet 
proposed  it,  probably  in  the  view  that  few  of  the  patrons  would  be 
inclined  to  agree.  We  think,  however,  that,  while  private  patrons  are 
to  be  respected  in  their  rights,  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  allow  cor- 
porations to  exercise  the  discretion  of  private  patrons — that  the  bur- 
saries of  such  corporations  being  under  public  control,  should  be  brought 
under  competition ;  but  seeing  that  this  has  been  done  by  our  own  corpora- 
tion, the  Town  Council,  we  have  had  no  cause  for  making  any  movement. 

^  8375.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  consider  that  if  all  the  bursaries  were 
given  upon  the  presentation  system,  although  the  same  persons  came 
forward  to  compete,  the  standard  would  at  once  be  lowered  ? — ^There  is 
no  question  of  that. 
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Professors  8376.  Those  very  caudidates,  who  as  competition  liursars  come  up  to 
amllJiUu.   ^  higher  standard,  would  probably  fall  below  it? — Yes.  Professor 

  "    Geddes. — Because  a  competition  bursary  can  only  be  obtained  by  hard 

work  couttoued  over  a  series  of  years,  which  goes  so  deep  as  really  to  form 
the  character  of  the  man.  Professor  Bain. — We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  one  feature  in  the  presentation  system  was, — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  so  usual  now,  but  it  is  said  that  in  former  days  it  was  not  unusual, — 
for  a  bursary  to  be  promised  several  years  before ;  consequently  it  was 
known  to  the  candidate  that  he  would  have  his  bursary,  and  that  utterly 
paralyzed  him. 

8377.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  these  presentation  bursaries  are  gene- 
rally procured  ?  Are  they  on  recommendations  from  boy's  schoolmasters 
generally,  or  simply  out  of  regard  to  his  parents,  or  how  ? — We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  obtained.  It  may  be  by 
favour  of  the  patron,  or  upon  recommendation  of  some  schoolmaster. 

8378.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  many  of  them,  although  not 
given  by  competition,  are  given  upon  special  evidence  of  industry  or 
capacity  shown  at  school ? — Professor  Bern— It  seems  very  doubtful  if  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are. 

8379.  Such  capacity  might  be  ascertained  otherwise  than  by  competi- 
tion ? — It  might. 

8380.  But  you  have  no  evidence  that  they  are  given  on  such  grounds  ? 
— If  it  were  so,  the  students  would  take  a  higher  rank. 

8381.  Have  you  observed  whether,  comparing  the  presentation  bur- 
saries, as  a  whole,  with  the  competition  bursaries,  the  holders  seem  to 
be  from  a  humbler  rank  in  life  ? — No.  I  should  not  think  that.  Professor 
Geddes. — I  should  think  that  appearances  are  rather  the  other  way,  in 
favour  of  the  presented  bursars  being  from  a  higher  social  stratum. 
Professor  Bain. — For  instance,  the  clergy  have  considerable  influence  with 
patrons,  and  a  good  many  of  then'  sons  come  up  with  presentations. 

8382.  Then  if  the  presentation  bursaries  were  generally  thrown  open, 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  this  was  taking  it  from  the 
poor  and  giving  it  to  the  rich  ? — Certainly  not. 

8383.  You  believe  that  men  in  just  as  poor  circumstances  would  obtain 
them  by  competition  as  those  who  obtain  them  now  ? — Certainly. 

8384.  What  exactly,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  conclusion  from  these 
statistics?  Is  it  that  those  who  at  the  time  of  entering  the  University  succeed 
in  competition,  maintain  throughout  then-  course  then-  pre-eminence  above 
the  otfiers,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  you  compare  them 
again  with  the  others  who  do  not  succeed  in  the  competition,  are  still 
ahead  of  them  1— Professor  Geddes.— On  an  average,  the  proportion  of 
efficient  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  competition  men,  both  in 
respect  of  present  attainments  and  of  future  promise. 

8385.  Their  whole  history  at  the  University,  on  an  average,  goes  to 
show  that  the  selection  of  them  was  a  just  one? — Yes, 

8386.  They  show  more  ability  and  more  industry  than  the  others?— 
Yes.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  competition  list  is  a  very 
lengthy  one — a  very  extensive  one — which  goes  down  to  comparatively 
humble  attainments.  It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  like  a  great  drag 
net,  which  will  sometimes  bring  in  bad  matter  and  refuse  as  well  as  pearls 
and  beautiful  things,  in  consequence  of  the  length  to  which  it  is  extended. 

8387.  At  first  starting,  naturally  the  man  who  is  elected  by  competi- 
tion is  ahead  of  the  others  ?— Yes.  , 

8388.  Do  you  find  it  not  only  so  at  first,  but  throughout  their  university 
career?— As  a  general  rule.  The  one  is  an  athlete,  and  the  other  is  in 
general  anything  but  that.    Professor  Bain.— A  few  of  the  non-bursars 
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(listiuguish  themselves ;  and  when  they  have  been  in  the  prize  hst,  they  Professors 
are  singled  out  for  the  receipt  of  vacant  bursaries.    A  certain  number  have  ^^^'^^q 

to  be  given  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Commissioners  to  students  of  the  same   

year.  Of  course  they  are  given  not  to  presentation  bursars,  but  to  non- 
bursars  ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  certain  number  who  do  not  get  bursaries 
at  the  beginning,  but  who  work  up  and  get  bursaries  in  the  third  or  fourth 
years.    We  have  usually,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  in  that  position. 

8389.  Would  they  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  competition  bursars 
at  the  end,  from  the  tune  they  get  them  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

The  following  tables  were  put  in  by  the  witnesses : — 


UNIVERSITY   OF  ABERDEEN. 

PCESENTATION  BUESARIES. 


Name  of  Bursary. 


Adam,  J.,  . 
Balmoral, 

Brace,  . 
Burnett, 

OoU,  . 
Cowe,  . 
Cruickshank  (New 

Deer), 
Cruickshank  (Mon 

quhitter),  . 
Denoon, 
Ding-wall  (G), 

Drum,  . 
Ettles,  . 

Pindlay, 
Praser,  . 

Glenfarquhar 
(Kintore),  . 

Glenfarquhar 
(Ramsay),  . 

Grant,  . 
Greig,  . 
Launie, . 
l-eys,  . 

Lorimer  (Mortlach), 

Lorimer  (Cullen), 

Mackintosh,  . 
Mather  (Poveran 
and  Pyrie), 

Paterson, 
Ramsay, 

Redhyth,  . 
Scott  (Bishop  of 

Aberdeen), 
Scott  (Presbytery 

of  Strathbogie), 


No. 

Annual 
Value. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

£9  0 

0 

£9  0 

0 

3 

25  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

Funds  under   charge   of  the 

Trustees  of  this  Foundation. 

1 

17  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

4 

9  10 

0 

38  0 

0 

Funds   under   charge   of  the 

Burnett  Trustees. 

1 

16  10 

0 

16  10 

0 

1 

8  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

1 

18  15 

0 

18  15 

0 

1 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

1 

5  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

1 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

Funds  under  charge  of  Presby- 

8 

40  0 

0 

320  0 

0 

1 

21  10 

0 

21  10 

0 

"PnTif^Q  mnf^flf  oTinvtrn  nf  flifl  "FlfflAQ 

Trustees. 

Q 
0 

10  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

Funds  in  charge  of  Patron. 

1 

25  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

Ordinance  No.  40,  Aberdeen  No. 

20. 

1 

16  16 

0 

16  16 

0 

Ordinance  No.  45,  Aberdeen  No. 

25. 

1 

16  16 

0 

16  16 

0 

Ordinance  No.  45,  Aberdeen  No. 

25. 

1 

13  15 

0 

13  15 

0 

1 

6  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2 

10  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

1 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

Ordinance  No.  44,  Aberdeen  No. 

24. 

1 

16  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

Ordinance  No.  42,  Aberdeen  No. 

22. 

2 

16  0 

0 

32  0 

0 

Ordinance  No.  41,  Aberdeen  No. 

21. 

1 

5  15 

0 

5  15 

0 

8 

12  0 

0 

96  0 

0 

Funds  under  charge  of  Town 

Council  of  Aberdeen. 

1 

14  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

4 

24  0 

0 

96  0 

0 

Greater  portion  of  the  funds  of 

this  Bursary  are  in  the  hands 

16 

22  10 

of  Ramsay  Trustees. 

0 

360  0 

0 

1 

20  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

Funds  under  charge  of  Patron. 

1 

18  10 

0 

18  10 

0 
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Professors 

Geddos 
and  Bain. 


UNIVERSITY   OP  ABERDEEN. 

Presentation  B urs aries — Continued. 


Kame. 

No. 

Annual 
Value. 

Total. 

Kemarks. 

Smith,  . 

Stuart  (interest  of 
£600), 

Stuart  (interest  of 
£600), 

Sturm,  . 
Turner, 

Udny  Duff,  . 

Cniden  (T.  0.)  . 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

£15    0  0 
say  20    0  0 

sa]r20    0  0 

33   0  0 
11   2  0 

14   0  0 

5   0  0 

£15   0  0 
20   0  0 

20    0  0 

66   0  0 
11   2  0 

14   0  0 

5   0  0 

To  students  at  BanflF  Academy 
and  then  at  University. 

To  students  at  Fordyce  Academy 
and  then  at  TJniyersity. 

Ordinance  No.  51,  Aberdeen  No. 
81. 

Ordinance  No.  46,  Aberdeen  No. 
26. 

Funds  under  charge  of  Town 
Council. 

78 

£580   9  0 

£1511   9  0 

Adam, 


•{ 


Adam  and  Davidson, 


Bruce,  N., 

Campbell, 

Clerihew, 
Davidson, 
Dingwall  (A.), 
Elphinstone, . 


{ 


Forbes  and  Smith, 
FuUerton,  .  . 
Galloway  &  Garden, 


Henderson, 
Hogg,  . 

Hutton, 

Johnston, 

Kinloch, 
Macleod, 
Macpherson, 

Martin,  . 
Mather, 

Melville, 

Middleton, 
Mitchell, 

Moir,  . 
Ogilvy, 


Competition  Bursaries, 

} 


3 

£20 

0 

0 

£00 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

A 

u 

1 

10  15 

0 

10  15 

u 

4 

18 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

4 

14  10 

0 

58 

0 

0 

1 

5 

16 

0 

5  15 

0 

Q 
O 

13  10 

A 

u 

40  10 

0 

2 

21 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

9 

16 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

20 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

14 

15 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1  Ordinance  No.  33,  Aberdeen 
No.  13. 


Ordinance  No.  36,  Aberdeen 
No.  16. 


Ordinance  No.  29,  Aberdeen 
No.  9. 

Ordinance  No.  38,  Aberdeen 
No.  18. 

"(Ordinance  No.  47,  Aberdeen 
j"      No.  27. 

Ordinance  No.  37,  Aberdeen 
No.  17.  • 


Ordinance  No.  35,  Aberdeen 
No.  15. 


Funds  in  hands  of  Town 
Council  of  Aberdeen. 

Ordinance  No.  31,  Aberdeen 
No.  11. 


t  Ordinance  No.  47,  Aberdeen 
r      No.  27. 

Ordinance  No.  50,  Aberdeen 
No.  30. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  ABERDEEN. 

Competition  Bursaries — Continued. 


Name. 


Pai-k,  . 

Eeidhayen, 
Eose,  . 


Euddiman, 
Simpson, 

Stuart,  . 

WatsoD, 


Oargill, 

Crombie, 
Oumming, 
Fraser,  . 
Gordon, 


Liddell, . 

Lorimer, 

Milne,  . 

Eeid,  . 

Eolland, 

Ross, 

Turner, 


{ 


80 


Annual 
Value. 

Total. 

1 

£10  0 

0 

£10  0 

0 

1 

14  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

7 

30  0 

0 

210  0 

0 

1 

10  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

6 

35  0 

0 

210  0 

0 

1 

14  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

1 

13  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

2 

12  0 

0 

24  0 

0 

1 

9  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

1 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

133 

£649  0 

0 

£2132  10 

0 

Bemarks. 


Ordinance  No.  32,  Aberdeen 
No.  12. 

By  Deed  of  Founder  there  are 
8  Bursaries,  but  funds  afford 
only  7. 


Ordinance  No.  34,  Aberdeen 
No.  14. 


Town  Council  Bursaries.' 


£20  0  0 

12  0  0 

10  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 


20 
7 
6 

7 

20   0  0 
8   0  0 
2  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


11 


£136   2  0 


£80  0  0 

96  0  0 

10  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 


60  0 
7  0 


12    0  0 

14   0  0 

80    0  0 

16    0  0 
2 


11 


0 


£401   2  0 


Ordinance  No.  48,  Aberdeen 
No.  28. 


The  presentation  to  the  Gordon 
Bursary  is  alternately  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
Town  Council.  When  it  falls 
to  the  Town  Council,  it  is 
given  by  competition. 


Ordinance  No.  51,  Aberdeen 
No.  31. 


The  funds  of  these  Town  Coun- 
cil Foundations  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Aberdeen. 


Professors 

Geddes 
and  Bain. 


Scholarships  and  Prizes. 


1.  Scholarshipi— 

Fullerton,  Moir,  and 

Gray,  . 

8 

£65 

0 

0 

£620 

0 

0 

Ordinance 

No. 

47, 

Aberdeen 

No.  27. 

Murray, 

1 

70 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

Ordinance 

No. 

74, 

Aberdeen 

No.  34. 

2.  Prizet — 

Simpson  (matho- 

lualical),  . 

1 

70 

0 

0 

Ordinance 

No. 

39, 

Aberdeen 

il40 

0 

0 

No.  19. 

Simpson  (Greek'), . 

1 

70 

0 

0 

Boxill,         .    ^ . 

1 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Ordinance 

No. 

39, 

Aberdeen 

No.  19. 

Ilutton, 

1 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Arnott,  . 

1 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

14 

£808 

0 

0 

£823 

0 

0 
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Professors 

aud  Bain.  PROPORTIONS  OF  COMPETITION  AND  PRESENTATION  BURSARS  IN  TIIE 

  '  Honours  Lists. 


Of  145  who  obtained  Honours  on  taking  the  Degree  of  M.A.  during 
the  12  years,  from  1862  to  1873  inclusive,  there  were 

Competition 
Bursars. 

Presentation 
Bursars. 

Non-Bursare. 

In  the  Department  of — 

Classical  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy, 

Natural  Science,  .... 

53 
26 
38 
16 

0 
1 
4 
3 

0 
2 
1 
1 

133 

8 

4 

Rejections*  in  Examinations  for  Degrees  during  the  Years 
1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873. 


Eejections. 

Competition 
Bursars. 

Presentation 
Bursars. 

Non- 
Bursars. 

63 

14 

29 

20 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

49 

16 

21 

12 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic,  . 

53 

16 

15 

Natural  History,f  .... 

22 

6 

11 

6 

187 

61 

83 

53 

'  It  may  be  pi-oper  to  remark,  that  by  the  term  rejection  is  not  meant  absolute  failure 
to  obtain  the  Degree  ;  it  simply  means  that  at  one  or  other  of  the  various  diets  of  ex- 
amination such  and  such  a  number  of  students  failed  to  pass.  Many  of  those  students, 
liowever,  came  forward  on  subsequent  occasions,  and  obtained  in  course  of  time  both  the 
Departmental  Certificate  and  the  Degree. 

t  Natural  History  is  required  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
under  a  special  ordinance. 
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Abstract  of  Leading  Results. 
I.  Positions  OF  Honour.* 


Competition 
Bursars. 

Presentation 
Bursars. 

Ferguson  Scholars,  .... 

15 

0 

FuUerton  Scholars,  .... 

19 

2 

Murray  Scholars,  .... 

3 

0 

Honours — I.  and  II.  Class, 

133 

16 

I.  Class,  .... 

57 

4 

First  Prizes,  ..... 

68 

2 

Prizes,  ...... 

437 

U 

722 

68 

More  than  10  to  1. 

More  than  10  to  1. 

Professors 

Geddes 
aud  Bain. 


II.  Failures.* 


Competition 
Bursaries. 

Presentation 
Bursaries. 

Degree  rejections,  .... 

51 

166 

Bejections  in  Class  Examinations, 

43 

146 

Absences  from  Class  Examinations,  . 

37 

100 

131 

412 

*  The  entries  in  the  presentation  bursary  columns  have  been  doubled  for  the  sake  of  a 
just  coaiparison,  inasmuch  as  the  presented  bursars  are  in  number  about  half  the  com- 
petition bursars. 
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MONDAY,  2ith  November  1873. 


present- 


Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Parker. 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Sellar. 


Kev.  Dr. 

Nisbet, 
John  Cook, 
Esq.,  and 
John  W. 
Tawse, 
Esq. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Nisbet,  D.D., 
John  Cook,  Esq.,  W.S., 
John  W.  Tawse,  Esq.,  W.S., 


Examined. 


8390.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Tawse). — You  are  the  Secretary  to  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  with  you  are  Directors  of  that  Society  ? — Yes. 

8391.  Would  you  state  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Society?— It 
is  constituted  by  Royal  Charters, — a  charter  from  Queen  Anne  in  1709, 
and  a  subsequent  charter  from  George  i.  in  1738. 

8392.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  incorporation? — The  first  patent 
proceeds — '  Forasmuch  as  we,  understanding  the  charitable  inclination  of 
many  of  our  subjects,  for  raising  a  voluntary  contribution  towards  the 
further  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  piety  and 
vu'tue  within  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  islands,  and  remote 
corners  thereof,  where  error,  idolatry,  superstition,  and  ignorance  do 
mostly  abound,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  parishes  and  scarcity  of 
schools ;  and  for  propagating  the  same  in  popish  and  mfidel  parts  of  the 
world,'  and  so  on.  That  is  the  object  for  which  the  patent  was  granted. 
Di\  Nisbet. — And  with  the  addition  that  they  are  '  to  use  such  means  for 
instructing  the  people  in  the  Christian  Reformed  Protestant  religion  as 
may  be  competent.* 

8393.  And  I  see  there  are  also  powers  given  '  to  erect  and  maintain 
schools,  to  teach  to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good 
and  pious  books '  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — Yes. 

8394.  Then,  under  the  charter  of  1738  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  have  power  to  contribute  to  '  the  breeding  up  of  yoimg  people  to 
handy  labour,  trades,  and  manufactures,  together  with  learning  to  read 
and  write,'  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

8395.  Would  you  state  what  the  management  of  the  Society  is — how 
the  board  is  constituted  1 — The  board  consists  of  a  president  and  fifteen 
directors,  who  are  elected  annually  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January. 
The  president  is  usually  elected  for  three  years,  and  three  of  the  fifteen 
directors  go  out  in  each  year. 

8396.  Who  are  they  appointed  by? — They  are  appointed  by  the 
Society. 

8397.  And  the  Society  consists  of  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

8398.  And  the  heirs  of  donors? — No,  only  of  subscribers, — not  of 
heirs. 

8399.  Is  any  considerable  portion  of  the  income  now  derived  from  sub- 
scriptions ? — None  at  all,  or  very  little. 

8400.  Then,  who  are  the  subscribers  who  form  the  Society  ? — They  are 


not  exactly  subscribers ;  I  was  wrong  ua 


that.    They  are  bene- 
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factors.    In  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  you  i-equire  to  be  a    Eey.  Dr. 
benefactor  of  the  Society ;  and  a  benefaction  is  held  to  be  two  guineas  and  j^^^  Cook, 
upwards,  each  member  being  balloted  for  on  paying  his  benefaction  to    Esq.,  and 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  John  W. 

8401.  Then  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mcome  is  derived  from  these  Isq^' 
benefactions  ? — It  has  been  ;  but  benefactors  are  only  in  the  practice  of  — 
giving  two  guineas  now,  so  that  that  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
income. 

8402.  But  from  tune  to  time  you  have  received  considerable  benefac- 
tions ? — Yes. 

8403.  Mr.  Sellar. — Does  any  one  who  gives  a  benefaction  of  two 
guineas  become  a  member  of  the  Society  now? — They  require  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  directors,  and  are  then  elected  by  ballot  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

8404.  The  Chairman. — Then  a  considerable  number  of  donations  have 
been  given  to  the  Society  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  large  donations. 

8405.  And  these  have  increased  considerably  the  whole  property  ? — 
Yes.  Mr.  Cook. — It  may  be  explained,  that  originally  the  contributions 
to  the  Society  were  called  benefactions ;  because,  previous  to  getting  the 
charter,  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  associated  themselves  together,  and 
made  benefactions.  The  fund  in  1708  or  1709  amounted,  I  think,  to 
something  like  £5000,  which  had  come  altogether  from  these  benefac- 
tions. Then,  after  getting  their  charter,  they  got  the  countenance  of 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  by  aid  of  the  General  Assembly  and  their 
recommendations,  a  very  considerable  additional  fund  was  obtained  by 
other  benefactions  throughout  the  country,  and  collections.  Then,  after- 
wards, various  large  sums  were  given  by  private  individuals,  which  formed 
the  large  fund  which  the  Society  now  possesses. 

8406.  But  they  aU  come  under  the  general  powers  of  the  incorpora- 
tion— under  the  letters  patent  ? — Exactly. 

8407.  Then,  besides  that,  you  have  certain  legacies  mortified  to  par- 
ticular schools  or  institutions  ? — Mr.  Tawse.—Yes. 

8408.  Is  there  any  number  of  these  ? — Yery  few,  and  they  are  of  small 
amount.  Mr.  Cook. — There  were  some  very  large  legacies  about  1792, 
I  think.  There  was  a  legacy  by  a  Dutchman,  a  Count  Yanderhovan,  or 
some  such  name,  of  £20,000;  and  there  was  another  benefaction  by 
another  party,  I  think  about  the  same  tune,  of  £10,000.  Then  there  was 
a  very  large  benefaction  got  very  recently  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  W.S., 
being  partly  the  residue  of  his  estate.  There  was  a  legacy  of  £1000, 
and  a  residue  which  amounted  to  something  like  £30,000.  These  are 
the  great  sources  of  income  of  the  incorporation. 

8409.  I  understand  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  property  is  invested 
in  land?  — ilfr.  Tawse. — Yes. 

8410.  Has  that  been  the  practice  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
or  nearly  so? — Yes.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1730,  of  an  estate 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  for  which  the  Society  paid  £3800,  and  the 
present  rental  is  now  £767.  Br.  Nisbet. — I  may  eay  that  one  of  the 
objects  in  applying  for  the  second  patent  was,  that  by  the  first  patent, 
obtained  in  1709,  the  Society  were  prevented  from  accumulating  money 
beyond  what  would  afford  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  By  the  second 
patent,  obtained  in  1738,  that  restriction  was  removed;  and  hence  the 
Society  were  thereafter  allowed  to  accumulate  to  any  extent  that  might 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

8411.  Are  all  your  investments  of  old  date,  or  have  you  recently 
invested?— ilfr.  Tawse.— They  are  all  of  old  date,  except  the  last  pur- 
chase, which  we  made  in  1872,  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  funds  left 
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by  Mr.  Stevenson,  whom  Mr.  Cook  has  mentioned.  In  that  year  we  bought 
the  estate  of  Gladstone  and  Greenshields,  in  Lanarkshu*e,  for  £32,000. 

8412.  Would  you  state  what  the  amount  of  the  income  derived  from 
land  and  from  other  sources  is  ? — The  land  rental  is  about  £4000 ;  the 
interest  and  dividends  amount  to  £2035 ;  and  then  there  are  donations 
amounting  to  £23.    The  income  of  the  Society  is  about  £6000  a  year. 

8413.  Mr.  Sellar. — You  state  the  total  property  and  funds  of  the 
Society  to  amount  to  a  capital  sum  of  £192,000? — Dr.  Nisbet. — That 
can  hardly  be  estimated  now,  because  land  has  risen  in  value.  Mr. 
Taivse. — The  estimated  value  of  the  estates  is  £192,579,  Mr.  Cook.— 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual  value  of  the  property  must  be  considerably 
greater. 

8414.  The  Chairman. — The  principal  part  of  the  income  of  the  Society 
is  apphed  to  education,  is  it  not? — Mr.  Tawse. — Yes. 

8415.  Then  the  Society  does  not  consider  itself  limited  to  educational 
objects  by  the  terms  of  the  charters  ? — ^No. 

8416.  But  don't  the  terms  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  as  to  erect- 
ing and  maintaming  schools  and  teaching  to  read,  imply  that  that  was  the 
mam  object  of  the  constitution? — Dr.  Nisbet. — You  will  find  a  power 
in  the  patent  contained  in  these  words :  '  To  use  such  means  for  mstructing 
the  people  in  the  Christian  Reformed  Protestant  rehgion  as  may  be  com- 
petent;' and  acting  upon  that,  the  Society  has  all  along  maintained 
ordained  missionaries,  men  who  can  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
administer  baptism,  and  also  catechists,  who  go  among  the  people 
readmg  and  teaching  God's  word,  and  making  them  acquamted  with  it. 

8417.  Then  you  interpret  the  patent  as  giving  you  power  to  erect  and 
maintain  schools,  and  also  to  use  your  own  discretion  in  applying  the 
funds  in  other  ways  for  general  objects  of  Christian  knowledge  ?— Y^. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  when  the  patent  was  obtained  in 
1709,  the  gentlemen  who  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  it  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  with  a  petition  to  be  countenanced  and  supported; 
and  the  General  Assembly  understood,  or  may  beheld  to  have  understood, 
what  the  object  of  the  Society  was,  by  the  deliverance  they  gave  on  that 
petition  in  1710,  by  which  they  appointed  Synods  to  inquire  where  schools 
are  wanted ;  next,  whether  ministers  are  for  more  places  of  worship  than 
one ;  next,  what  catechists  there  are  employed,  where  Popery  abounds 
most,  and  where  catechists  are  most  needful ;  so  that  they  contemplated 
from  the  very  beginning  the  uprooting  of  error,  and  ignorance,  and 
h-religion  of  every  kind.  ,      ,      ^  . 

8418.  What  was  the  date  of  that?— 1710;  the  year  after  the  patent 

was  obtained.  v  j  + 

8419  Can  you  say  in  what  proportion  the  funds  are  applied  to 
education?— ifr.  Tawse.— Between  £4000  and  £5000  is  apphed  to 
education.  Dr.  JVtsSet— Besides  which,  according  to  the  last  scheme, 
page  13,  there  is  £740  applied  to  missions  and  quoad  sacra  churches,  and 
£20  to  catechists,  being  £760  altogether  to  the  teaching  of  adults. 

8420.  What  is  the  meaning  of  'second  patent,'  as  apphed  to  the 
schools  1—Mr.  Tawse.— These  are  industrial  schools,  sewing  schools  prm- 
cipally,  under  the  charter  of  George  i.  .    .    -rr-       ^  ? 

8421  Of  that  amount,  is  a  very  large  portion  spent  m  the  Highlanas  t 
—Yes,  it  is  principally  in  the  Highlands.  3fr.  Cook— Almost  the  whole 
of  it 

°  8422  What  part  of  it  is  spent  in  the  Lowlands  ?—i»fr.  Tawse.-^ 
There  is  almost  no  school  in  the  Lowlands  except  those  on  the  Society  s 
estates  Thus  there  is  a  school  at  Bridge  of  Dee  upon  one  of  the  bociety  s 
estates.   There  is  a  sewing  school  in  East  Lothian,  also  on  one  ot  tnc 
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Society's  estates.    Then  there  is  a  school  at  Tynron,  and  one  in  Canon-    Bey.  Dr. 

^rate,  Edinburgh ;  both  are  upon  special  mortifications,  I  think  all  the  j^^^  00*^0,,^ 
other  schools  are  in  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Cook. — You  may  understand  Esq.,  and' 
that,  practically,  the  whole  of  the  schools  that  we  apply  the  funds  to  are 

in  the  Highlands.  ,    ,  -r  ,  Esq. ' 

8423.  Are  they  your  own  schools  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — The  schools  I  have   

mentioned  are  our  own  schools,  or  upon  some  special  mortification. 

8424.  But  with  regard  to  the  schools  which  you  support  in  the  High- 
lands, are  they  schools  built  and  supported  by  the  Society  ? — No.  We 
don't  give  any  money  for  building  schools.  We  require  the  proprietors 
to  provide  the  school  buildings :  we  only  give  the  salaries.  We  have  not 
built  any  schools  ourselves. 

8425.  Then  you  offer  the  assistance  of  a  salary? — Yes;  upon  the 
condition  of  school  buildings  being  provided. 

8426.  Do  you  provide  the  salary  without  any  assistance  from  the  pro- 
prietors?— We  generally  ask  the  proprietors  to  assist.  Dr.  Nisbet. — 
Our  mode  of  action  is  just  this :  We  meet  once  a  year  to  consider  what  the 
work  of  the  year  is  to  be,  and  we  have  then  before  us  a  great  number 
of  appUcations  from  proprietors  who  have  told  us  that  they  are  willing  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Society  in  providing  a  suitable  schoolhouse,  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  an  allowance  for  grass  for  a  cow, 
and  so  on,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  give  these  accommodations  pro- 
vided we  give  the  whole  of  the  salary,  or  help  them  by  giving  a  portion  of 
it.  In  a  good  many  cases  they  say,  'We  can  give  in  the  district 
£5,  or  £10,  or  £15.  What  will  you  allow  in  addition?'  We 
consider  in  these  circumstances  what  we  can  afford  to  give;  but, 
generally  speaking,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  schoolhouses  are  not 
the  property  of  the  Society,  but  the  property  of  individuals.  We  are 
probably  out-and-out  proprietors  of  those  schools  that  are  built  upon  our 
own  property,  and  of  certain  schools  in  Orkney,  and  others,  where  we 
have  not  only  the  possession  of  the  school  buildings,  but  of  considerable 
portions  of  land  round  about  them. 

8427.  The  Highlands  are  selected  principally  for  the  application  of 
your  funds  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  their  destitution  ? — Mr. 
Tawse. — Yes;  because  that  was  the  field  at  first  pomted  out  by  the 
charter. 

8428.  I  see  that  there  are  as  many  as  194  schools  at  present  receiving 
aid? — There  are  117  schools  taught  by  male  teachers,  63  by  female 
teachers,  and  79  sewing  schools;  making  259  in  all. 

8429.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  at  present? — Yes. 
— Mr.  Cook. — There  have  been  that  number  of  schools  up  to  this  time, 
but  of  course  the  new  Education  Act  has  totally  altered  our  position. 

8430.  Then  are  these  the  schools  that  remain  after  a  certain  number 
have  been  transferred  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — No.  That  was  the  scheme  up  to 
Whitsunday  last. 

8431.  The  total  number  I  have  got  is  194  schools  of  all  kinds,  exclud- 
ing 76  sewing  schools? — ^There  may  have  been  some  changes  since. 

8432.  But  these  numbers  represent  the  schools  that  existed  in  former 
years,  and  up  to  that  date  there  had  been  none  transferred  to  the  School 
Board  ?— No. 

8433.  How  many  have  been  transferred  since  then  ? — We  sent  round 
a  circular  to  see  what  schools  would  likely  be  taken  over  by  the  School 
Boards;  and,  in  reply  to  that  circular,  we  have  got  answers  from  40  of  the 
male  schools  that  are  likely  to  be  taken  over,  and  1 6  of  the  female  schools. 

8434.  Whom  did  you  consult  on  that  matter  ? — Wo  sent  the  circular 
to  the  minister  of  each  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  schools  are  situated. 
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8435.  Under  what  management  are  the  schools  ? — They  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister 
of  the  parish. 

8436.  The  local  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish? — Yes.  Dr.  Nisbet. — We  also  have  inspectors  who  visit  the 
schools  regularly  and  make  us  acquainted  with  their  state. 

8437.  Mr.  Sellar. — Who  is  your  inspector  at  present  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — 
We  have  no  inspector  at  present.  Mr.  Laurie  inspected  our  schools  last 
year. 

8438.  But  at  present  there  is  no  inspector? — ^No.  Mr.  Smart,  now 
minister  of  Chirnside,  was  our  last  mspector. 

8439.  When  did  he  make  his  last  inspection? — Two  years  ago.  We 
delayed  appointing  a  new  inspector  owing  to  the  Education  Bill,  and  Mr. 
Laurie  took  charge  in  the  meantime.  Dr.  Nisbet. — I  may  say,  however, 
that  we  are  in  terms  at  this  moment  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector 
in  concert  with  the  General  Assembly's  Society  for  extending  schools  over 
the  country.    We  intend  to  appoint  a  joint  inspector. 

8440.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  expect  to  have  many  more  schools  trans- 
ferred to  the  School  Boards  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — think  we  shall  have,  by 
and  by. 

8441.  But  not  immediately? — No ;  not  immediately. 

8442.  Have  you  any  means  of  judgmg  to  what  extent  your  schools 
will  be  ultimately  reduced? — We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  that 
at  aU. 

8443.  But  you  think  a  good  many  more  will  be  transferred? — think 
so. 

8444.  Are  the  schools  which  have  been  transferred  considerable 
schools  ?  Are  they  a  fair  average  of  the  size  of  the  schools  which  you 
tave  ? — I  think  they  are.  Mr.  Cook. — We  intend  to  revise  our  whole 
list  after  we  know  what  the  effect  of  the  Act  will  be. 

8445.  Of  course  you  will  consider  your  position  when  your  schools  are 
reduced  in  number ;  but  with  regard  to  the  schools  themselves,  are  any 
of  them  under  Government  inspection  ? — Mr.  Taiose. — Yes  ;  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  are. 

8446.  Mr.  Parher. — Can  you  state  the  proportion? — No;  not  exactly. 

8447.  The  Chairman. — That  is  schools  under  Government  inspec- 
tion and  receiving  grants?— They  are  not  all  receiving  grants,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  them  are. 

8448.  Of  those  under  Government  inspection,  are  the  greater  number 
receiving  grants? — Those  under  Government  inspection  are  all  receiving 

grants.  .  . 

8449.  Mr.  Sellar. — Can  you  not  give  us  the  number  that  are  receivmg 
Government  grants  ? — They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  scheme. 

8450.  The  Chairman.— There  will,  I  presume,  be  no  unwilKngness  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  to  connect  them  with  the  Privy  Council  scheme  ? 

 ^None  at  all.    I  find  that  there  are  26  male  schools  out  of  117,  and  16 

female  schools  out  of  63,  under  Government  inspection.  Di:  Nisbet.— l 
may  mention  that  the  number  of  schools  under  Government  inspection  is 
small,  from  a  very  obvious  reason.  Our  schools  have  been  set  down 
where  the  people  were  very  poor,  and  unable  to  provide  education  for 
their  children  without  such  aid  as  we  afford ;  and  as  the  proprietors  pro- 
vided the  school  buildings,  they  thought  they  did  a  great  deal  when  they 
placed  these  at  our  service,  allhough  less  commodious  than  Government 
requirements  demand.  Hence  it  is  that  although  the  schoolmasters  are 
in  many  cases  admirably  qualified,  we  cannot  obtain  a  Government  grant, 
and  could  not  apply  for  it,  because  of  the  inadequacy  and  insufficiency  of 
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the  school  accommodation.  The  schools  at  the  same  time  are  placed  in 
the  most  necessitous  districts. 

8451.  Mr.  Sellar. — How  many  of  your  schools  are  in  the  Hebrides? 

 Mr.  Tawse. — ^There  are  now  very  few  comparatively,  but  we  had  a 

"•ood  many  schools  in  the  Hebrides  at  one  time. 

8452.  Of  course  I  mean  the  Hebrides  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  school  accommodation  there  was  withdrawn.    Dr.  Nisbet. 

 We  have  the  difference  between  88  and  117  male  schools  in  the 

Hebrides.  I  am  including  in  that  the  Western  Islands.  You  do  not 
mean  to  include  Orkney  and  Shetland  ? 

8453.  No. — Then  in  the  Western  Islands  we  have,  I  think,  13  male 
schools  altogether,  and  11  female  schools.  Mr.  Tawse. — We  had  a 
great  many  more  than  that  at  one  time. 

8454.  Of  these,  how  many  are  under  inspection? — Dr.  Nisbet. — There 
appear  to  be  five. 

8455.  Do  you  know  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Menzies,  your  former 
inspector,  in  1864? — Mr.  Tawse. — Yes;  I  have  read  it.  Dr.  Nisbet. — I 
recollect  it ;  and  I  remember  this  about  it,  that  we  were  perhaps  un- 
fortunate in  selecting  Mr.  Menzies  for  examination,  because  he  had  just 
come  into  our  service,  and  was  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
operations  or  spirit  of  the  Society,  and  lie  gave  answers  that  sometimes 
almost  could  not  be  confirmed. 

8456.  But  do  you  agree  with  his  evidence  as  a  whole? — I  don't  know. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the  Society. 

8457.  Would  you  agree  with  this  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Menzies  with 
regard  to  the  schools  in  the  Hebrides — '  That  the  education  given  in  them 
is  of  a  very  low  character  indeed ;  that  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  that 
we  have  had  what  can  be  called  an  efficient  teacher  in  these  districts'? 
— I  can  only  say  with  regard  to  that,  that  I  visited  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  every  school  in  them,  I  believe,  and  was  very  much 
astonished  both  with  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  considering  the 
district,  and  with  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  and  I  cannot  at  all 
concur  in  that  opinion  which  Mr.  Menzies  gave. 

8458.  When  did  you  visit  them  ? — I  think  about  ten  years  ago. 

8459.  Before  or  after  Mr.  Menzies  ? — Before  Mr.  Menzies.  A  good 
many  improvements  were  made  after  I  had  been  there  ;  for  I  found  the 
school  accommodation  very  insufficient,  for  instance. 

8460.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  salaries  of  your  teachers  depend  in  any 
way  upon  the  reports  of  your  inspector  ? — Mr.  Tawse. — For  some  years 
past  we  have  made  a  small  addition  upon  the  report  of  the  inspector ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  reported  any  school  to  be  particularly  well  taught, 
we  gave  the  teacher  an  additional  £2  or  £3  to  his  salary.  We  have 
gradually  raised  the  salaries  in  that  way. 

8461.  Then  they  have  fixed  salaries,  but  with  power  to  increase  them 
upon  a  favourable  report  ? — Yes.  Di'.  Nisbet. — They  have  fixed  salaries 
from  us ;  but  sometimes  the  proprietor  will  give  £5,  or  £10,  or  £20  in 
addition.    We  supplement  the  local  salaries. 

8462.  Then  there  is  a  fixed  salary  from  you,  as  well  as  a  salary  from 
the  proprietor? — Yes. 

8463.  Mr.  Parker. — What  was  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  number 
of  the  schools  in  the  Hebrides? — Mr.  Tawse. — It  was  from  want  of 
accommodation.  The  proprietors  would  not  give  suitable  school  build- 
ings; and  that  was  partly  the  cause  that  the  schools  were  ill  taught, 
because  the  school  buildings  were  so  bad  that  the  schoolmasters  could 
not  be  accommodated  properly,  and  efficient  teachers  would  not  go. 

8464.  Did  the  proprietors  withdraw  any  accommodation  which  had 
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*  Eey.  Dr.  been  already  given  ? — The  buildings  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
John^Oook  ^'^'^^^  and  the  water  came  in  on  the  children,  and  we  were 

Esq.,  and'  obliged  to  withdraw  our  salaries  on  account  of  that.    I)r.  Nishet. — Of 
John  W.    course  when  human  beings  are  living  not  so  well  housed  as  pigs  are, 
Tawse,    ^j^gy  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  comfortable  schools ;  and  as 

 Z.      our  standard  was  higher  than  the  standard  set  up  in  the  Hebrides,  we 

told  them  that  if  they  did  not  provide  better  schools,  we  would  withdraw 
our  grants,  and  they  chose  the  latter  alternative. 

8465.  Mr.  Sellar. — With  regard  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Menzies 
which  I  have  already  quoted  to  you,  Mr.  Nicolson,  who  also  inspected 
the  schools  in  the  Hebrides,  states  that  his  observation  corroborates 
Mr.  Menzies'  general  statement  regarding  the  condition  and  inefficiency 
of  these  schools,  which  cannot  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Nicolson  says,  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  Would  you  disagree  with  Mr.  Nicolson  too  ? — No, 
not  quite.  I  think  you  must  speak  of  these  schools  being  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory  in  relation  to  the  population  you  go  among.  These 
people  in  the  Hebrides,  we  know,  have  not  attained  that  point  of  civihsa- 
tion  which  we  in  the  Lowlands  flatter  ourselves  we  have  reached,  nor  can 
teachers  easily  be  found  who  will  settle  there. 

8466.  Mr.  Parker. — You  yourself  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  the  Hebrides  ? — No ;  in  many  cases  I  was  not,  in  so  far 
as  the  buildings  were  concerned,  and  I  so  reported  to  the  Society. 

8467.  And  in  consequence  of  that  you  actually  withdrew  your  assist- 
ance ? — Yes,  after  a  time. 

8468.  Mr.  Sellar. — Mr.  Nicolson  also  remarks  that  he  observed  a 
more  than  usual  want  of  discipline  in  the  schools :  would  you  agree  with 
that  ? — 1  saw  no  want  of  discipline,  for  the  children  behaved  themselves 
very  well  when  I  was  present. 

8469.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
assisted  by  you  differ  m  any  way  from  the  religious  instruction  given  in 
the  ordinary  parochial  schools  ? — No.  The  teachers  were  tested  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  standards  of  the  Church ;  and 
it  was  not  until  they  could  pass  that  test  that  they  were  appointed. 

8470.  But  the  inspection  that  you  carry  on  is  with  regard  to  rehgious 
instruction  as  well  as  secular  ? — Yes. 

8471.  Would  you  say  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
letters  patent  of  1738  ?  What  kind  of  schools  have  you  established?— 
Mr.  Tawse. — Principally  sewing  schools. 

8472.  No  other  mdustrial  occupation  ? — No ;  there  has  been  no  other 
industrial  occupation. 

8473.  You  have  a  considerable  income  available  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  these  schools  having  been  transferred  to  the  School  Boards. 
Would  you  now  state  what  alterations  the  Society  propose  to  make  in 
their  rules  in  order  to  meet  that  case  ? — Dr.  Nishet. — We  have  had  that 
question  before  us,  and  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  attention.  There 
are  many  objects  to  which  we  think  our  funds  might  be  directed  in  entire 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  our  charters.  We  wish  to  encourage  and 
to  improve  the  teachmg  of  religion  in  schools  for  one  thing.  We  wish 
very  greatly  to  extend  and  increase  industrial  female  schools,  and  to 
teach  the  girls  who  attend  them  not  only  to  sew,  but  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  housewifery,  so  as  to  make  them  tidy  daughters,  and  in  time 
good  mothers  and  housewives. 

8474.  Mr.  Lancaster. — You  would  include  cookmg,  I  presume?— I 
should  think  so.  We  have  actually,  or  had,  two  or  three  schools  which 
benevolent  ladies  established  and  put  under  our  care,  where  cooking, 
washing,  the  getting  up  of  linen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  taught  to 
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he  girls.   We  wish  also  to  increase  the  number  of  ordained  missionary 
liuisters,  and  the  number  of  catechists.    Then  it  will  be  found,  we 
imagine,  that  notwithstanding  the  stringent  character  of  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  binds  every  district  to  provide  adequate  means  of  edu- 
ation  for  itself,  these  means  will  hardly  be  available  in  all  cases ;  for  I 
observe  that  a  distinguished  authority,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  mentioned 
lately  the  case  of  a  parish  in  Ross-shire  that  had  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
of  seaboard,  and  in  which  parish  there  were  seven  villages,  but  not  one  of 
which  could  send  more  than  fifteen  pupils  to  school.    Now,  this  Society 
At  a  very  early  period,  from  about  the  year  1715,  occasionally  appointed 
what  they  called  itinerant  schools ;  and  we  think  that  a  great  deal  may 
be  done  by  ascertaining  from  our  presbyteries  where  a  number  of  youth 
are  to  be  found,  as  they  would  be,  in  some  Highland  clachan  or  other, 
^.vho  would  be  the  better  of  having  a  schoolmaster  set  down  among  them 
for  three  or  four  years.    The  education  of  these  children  could  be  over- 
taken in  the  course  of  that  time,  and  then  another  group  would  not  be 
ready  in  that  locaUty  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  the 
teacher  could  be  transferred  to  another  portion  of  these  large  parishes, 
some  of  which  are  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  and  in  that  way,  among 
others,  we  find  that  we  could  have  use  for  our  funds.    Then  we  wish  not 
only  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  but  we  wish  that  that  teaching  shall  be  of  the  best 
character ;  and  we  wish  to  appoint  an  inspector,  and  to  reward  the  pupils 
and  the  masters  who  make  a  distinguished  appearance  in  that  branch 
by  annual  grants.    It  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the  secretary,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  funds  has  been  applied  for  the  support  of 
superannuated  teachers,  both  male  and  female.    We  do  not  hke  that  men 
should  be  in  our  service  for  a  long  tune,  giving  us  their  best  days, 
and  that  they  should  then  be  cast  off  to  starve  or  become  paupers. 
Further,  it  has  also  been  the  practice  of  the  Society  from  its  commence- 
ment to  supply  pious  books,  and  to  have  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
the  Gaehc  tongue.    There  are  very  many  parishes  where  our  books  have 
been  very  largely  circulated ;  and,  in  truth,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
the  Society  acted  the  part  of  booksellers  and  pubUshers.   They  pubUshed, 
and  translated  into  GaeUc,  Guthrie's  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  Shorter  Catechism,  etc. ;  and,  above  all,  they  under- 
took what  has  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  Highlands,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  Gaelic, 
authorities,  and  a  first-class  quarto 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

8475.  Mr.  Parker. — ^How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I  thmk  it  was  in  the 
year  1816  that  the  Society  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  a  translation  into  Gaehc,  which  had  by  that  time  passed  through 
several  editions.  Then"  quarto  Bible  was  pubUshed  in  1826,  and  a  good 
many  editions  have  been  published  since. 

8476.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — Do  you  say  that  that  was  the 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Gaehc  ? — I  believe  the  only  trans- 
lation that  the  Church  ever  found  itself  in  circumstances  to  sanction  as 
being  a  correct  rendering  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  the  standard  trans- 
lation now.  It  is  at  present  undergoing  revision  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  even  the  GaeUc  language  is  changing  its  shape 
and  expression. 

8477.  But  there  was  a  Gaelic  Bible  in  use  by  Protestant  churches 
long  before  that,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  a  Gaelic  Psalm-book  at 
all  events.  Mr.  Tawse. — There  was  a  Gaelic  Bible  long  before  that. 
Dr.  Nisbet. — Yes,  there  was  one  from  1767  ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  properly  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  original  text.  Mr.  Tawse. — I  think  that  the  quarto  Bible  is  now  a 
good  deal  used  in  the  pulpits  of  Highland  parishes. 

8478.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  statement  you  have  to  make 
as  to  objects  you  have  in  view? — Dr.  Nisbet. — I  think  I  have  stated 
most  of  the  objects  we  have  in  view;  and  we  beUeve  that,  by  the 
time  we  carry  out  these  plans,  all  of  which  seem  to  me  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  our  letters  patent,  we  shall  find  ample  employment  for  our 
funds. 

8479.  These  things,  however,  are  only  under  consideration? — Yes. 
We  have  not  laid  down  any  rules  yet.  We  are  in  a  transition  state, 
waiting  to  see  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  Act.  Mr.  Cook. — 
We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration  twice,  however ;  in  fact,  it 
is  under  consideration  at  this  moment. 

8480.  Have  these  different  proposals  been  submitted  to  meetings  of 
the  Society  ? — Yes,  but  they  have  not  been  resolved  upon. 

8481.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Are  we  to  understand  that  you  consider  that 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act  modify  your  duty  under  the  founders' 
deed  as  expressed  in  the  words,  '  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  and  such 
like  degrees  of  knowledge '? — We  consider  that  we  would  be  exceeding 
our  duty  if  we  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  operations  of  the  Act. 
We  consider  that  we  must  give  the  Act  full  operation,  and  that  we  can 
only  do  things  in  supplement  of  it  in  certain  parishes,  or  in  localities,  for 
instance,  where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  great  majority.  We  think  we 
should  do  something  in  such  places. 

8482.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  propose  in  future  to  confine  your 
operations  to  the  Highlands  and  islands  ? — Dr.  Nisbet. — No.  Mr.  Cook. 
— We  have  not  come  to  any  determination  to  do  so. 

8483.  Mr.  Lancaster. — You  don't  propose  to  extend  your  opera- 
tions with  regard  to  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  and  such  degrees  of 
knowledge  further  than  they  at  present  exist? — Mr.  Taiose. — No,  we 
would  rather  contract  them. 

8484.  At  least,  until  you  see  whether  the  Education  Act  fails,  you 
don't  propose  to  go  any  further  in  that  du-ection  ? — No.  Mr.  Cook. — In 
fact,  we  mean  to  withdraw  our  grants  to  schools  whenever  these  schools 
are  taken  up  by  the  rates. 

8485.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  a  female  industrial  school,  would 
you  confine  it  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  branches,  or  would  there  be  a 
school  for  females,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  might  also 
be  taught  ? — Dr.  Nisbet. — Yes,  and  religious  instruction. 

8486.  But  under  that  designation  you  would  have  schools  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  education  as  well  as  the  industrial  branches? — if 7-.  Cook. 
— I  presume  so,  if  it  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  parish  schools. 

8487.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Where  no  transference  has  taken  place  as  yet, 
have  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  withdraw  your  grants  in  order  to 
force  a  transference  on? — We  certainly  should  withdraw  our  grants 
where  we  thought  the  schools  should  go  on  the  rates,  and  have  not  done 
so.  Our  idea  is,  that  we  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with 
the  operation  of  the  Education  Act. 

8488.  And  still  further,  you  would  withdraw  your  grants  in  orddr  to 
force  the  Act  into  proper  operation? — Certainly.  Dr.  Nisbet.— -We 
should  have  respect  to  the  character  of  the  district.  I  know  districts, 
for  instance,  at  this  moment,  where  schools  will  not  be  transferred,  and 
where,  I  think,  we  should  continue  our  grants,  because  the  schools  are 
situated  in  localities  where  Roman  Catholics  prevail. 

8489.  But  that  is  an  exceptional  case  ? — Yes. 
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8490.  In  all  other  cases,  your  practice  will  be  such  as  I  have  stated  ? 
—Yes. 

8491.  Mr.  Sellar. — Have  you  appointed  any  itinerant  teachers  yet  ? — 
Xot  yet.  We  are  just  contemplating  such  schools,  but  we  want  first  to 
<ee  what  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  ParUament  will  be,  and  then  our  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  accordingly.  Mr.  Cook. — We  will  require  first 
to  know  what  funds  we  are  likely  to  have  which  can  be  applied  in  that 
way.  Dr.  Nisbet. — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  terms  of  our  charter.  The  Society  is  not  called  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  the  letters  patent 
say, '  for  propagating  the  same  in  Popish  and  infidel  parts  of  the  world,' 
so  that  our  field  is  the  world,  as  it  were. 

8492.  The  Ckaii-man. — The  districts  in  the  Highlands  in  which  you 
propose  to  estabHsh  itinerant  schools  are  rather  numerous,  are  they  not  ? 
— They  are.  There  are  many  large  and  sparsely  peopled  parishes  where 
a  little  hamlet  may  be  found  with  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
children,  who  will  find  it  impossible  to  attend  the  rate-erected  school,  and 
where  the  persons  who  are  charged  to  erect  schools  could  not  possibly  do 
so  without  impoverishing  themselves. 

8493.  Do  you  think  such  children  would  be  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  itmerant  teachers  ? — Instead  of  itinerant,  I  should  prefer 
to  call  them  occasional  teachers.  We  would  employ  a  teacher  for  the 
children,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  in  number,  in  that  particular 
locahty  for  three  or  four  years,  by  which  time  very  likely  all  the  youth 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  would  be  taught ;  and  we  should  then  transfer 
the  teacher  to  another  portion, of  the  country,  and  wait  for  some  years 
\mtil  the  more  infant  population  in  the  original  locality  grew  up,  when 
he  would  go  there  again. 

8494.  Then  you  would  send  the  teacher  to  a  locahty  where  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  children  of  school  age  ? — Yes. 

8495.  M?:  Parker. — Are  your  school  buildings  generally  vested  in  the 
proprietors  ? — Almost  wholly. 

8496.  And  the  obstacle  to  transference  in  many  cases,  I  suppose, 
arises  from  the  objection  of  the  proprietors  to  transfer  ? — We  have  not 
yet  found  that.  The  persons  who  put  the  schools  at  our  disposal  have 
generally  been  the  landowners  by  whom  the  schools  have  been  built ;  and 
they  have  the  power  of  saying  whether  they  will  transfer  them  or  not. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  in  circumstances  to  ask  what  their  motives  may 
be  for  transference  or  non-transference. 

8497.  You  have  not  as  yet  put  on  much  pressure  in  favour  of  trans- 
ferring schools  ? — We  have  put  very  little,  I  think,  except  telhng  them 
that  we  should  not  come  to  the  aid  of  parishes  which  ought  to  support 
their  own  schools.  We  should  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  relieve  them 
of  parish  burdens ;  and  we  have  in  some  instances  declined  to  continue 
schools  upon  our  scheme,  because  we  believed  they  should  have  gone 
upon  the  pubhc  rates. 

8498.  What  was  the  kind  of  cases  where  you  thought  they  should 
go  upon  the  public  rates  ? — We  would  not  assist  schools  put  upon  the 
public  rates  where  the  School  Board  was  hostile  to  the  introduction 
of  instruction  in  the  Scriptures. 

_  8499,  Mr.  Lancaster. — That  is  owing  to  the  specialty  of  your  founda- 
tion?— Yes.  But  we  might  assist  where  the  majority  of  the  School 
Board  were  Papists ;  or  where  religious  knowledge  was  withheld,  but 
might  be  supplied  by  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Society  ;  or  where  we  found 
that  it  was  the  least  likely  that  the  school  could  not  be  taken  on  the 
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public  rates  without  great  hardsliip,  in  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  central  rate-erected  school. 

8500.  Mr.  Parker. — Would  you  have  much  regard  to  the  wealth  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  parish  in  which  the  school  was  situated  ? — I  think 
so.  In  Shetland,  for  instance,  the  taxes  are  so  grievous  that  we  should 
be  inchned  to  deal  leniently  with  proprietors  there. 

8501.  But  special  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  assisting  such 
districts  where  the  rate  was  excessive  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Cook. — We  have  no 
wish  at  aU  that  the  schools  should  not  be  put  on  the  rates,  but  quite  the 
contrary ;  and  if  we  found  in  any  parish  that  they  were  keeping  schools 
off  the  rates  which  ought  to  be  on  them,  we  certainly  would  not  assist 
them  by  giving  them  our  grants,  but  we  would  withdraw  our  grants  from 
them. 

8502.  Mr.  Lancaster. — And  you  have  done  so? — Yes;  but  my  obser- 
vation had  reference  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Parker  put,  about  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  I  do  think  that  might  come  to 
be  a  matter  for  consideration.  Where  you  had  a  very  wealthy  proprietor, 
and  a  school  not  upon  the  rates,  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  not  to 
give  him  anything  ;  but  if  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  I  would  perhaps  have 
some  compassion  upon  him. 

8503.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  extra  grants  extend  to  the  localities  in 
which  your  schools  are? — Br.  Nisbet. — Yes,  when  we  have  some  special 
duty  with  regard  to  them.  For  instance,  some  time  ago  we  gave  a 
salary  to  a  school  in  Roxburghshire  for  teaching  gipsy  children,  because 
we  found  they  were  in  want  of  instruction,  and  that  our  charter  entitled 
us  to  give  that  assistance,  and  that  school  has  been  very  successful. 

8504.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  assistance  which  the  Privy  Council 
gives  by  means  of  the  Government  grant;  does  that  extend  to  the 
districts  in  which  your  schools  are  in  the  Highlands? — Yes. 

8505.  Then  you  will  be  very  considerably  relieved  by  the  operation  of 
that  clause?  —  Yes.  Mr.  Cook.  —  As  has  already  been  observed,  we 
give  nothing  for  buildings  at  all.  We  have  let  them  all  know,  of  course, 
that  we  can  give  them  nothing  for  buildings ;  and  they  would  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  grants  unless  they  go  upon  the  rates ;  there- 
fore by  going  upon  the  rates,  they  would  get  their  buildings  very  much 
improved,  and  in  that  way  it  may  be  very  much  better  for  them  to  go 
upon  the  rates  than  to  remain  off  them. 

8506.  Mr.  Parker. — Then  the  general  result  of  your  pohcy  in  a  short 
time  wiU  be,  greatly  to  duninish  the  number  of  schools  in  which  your 
teachers  are  ? — Yes,  to  dimmish  the  number  of  schools  to  which  we  give 
aid.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  relieve  us  very  much  and  Uberate  our 
funds  for  other  pui-poses ;  at  least,  that  is  what  we  expect.  Dr.  Nisbet. 
— I  may  say  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  Society  was  long 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Society  in  England  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  I  believe  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  distinctive 
name  for  our  own  Society,  and  hence  the  name  '  Propagating.'  The 
English  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  began  as  we  did,  by 
supplying  schools ;  but  by  and  by,  when  schools  were  suppUed  for  them, 
they  found  that  their  funds  were  set  free,  and  they  applied  them  to  the 
direct  teaching  of  Christian  knowledge  by  missions  and  by  ministers,  and 
we  would  contemplate  the  same  result  in  our  own  case. 

8507.  Mr.  Parker. — I  believe  there  was  a  question  tried  in  Court  as  to 
whether  you  could  appoint  a  Free  Church  teacher  or  not  ? — Yes ;  it  was 
tried,  and  settled  to  the  effect  that  we  could  not.  _ 

8508.  Was  that  question  raised  in  consequence  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  to  appoint  such  teachers  ?— No.    It  was  in  consequence 
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of  the  schism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  A  majority  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  new  separatists,  the 
Free  Church,  and  they  wished  that,  notwithstanding  that  a  number  of 
the  teachers  adhered  to  the  newly-formed  sect,  they  should  still  remain 
on  the  scheme  of  the  Society.  The  question  was  tried  in  the  Courts  here ; 
and  in  1846,  three  years  afterwards,  judgment  was  given  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  grants  from  our  funds  to  any  teacher  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

8509.  But  I  mean  the  Society  was  an  apphcant  to  the  Court,  as  it 
were,  for  the  power  ? — ^No.  It  was  a  friendly  reference  to  the  Court,  a 
joint  reference. 

8510.  And  the  Society  would  probably  have  retained  some  Free 
Church  teachers  if  it  had  been  legal? — I  think  that  is  very  Hkely.  I 
don't  know  for  certain,  however,  whether  they  would  have  done  so  or 
not.  Mr.  Cook. — The  action  was  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  bene- 
factors to  have  it  declared  what  was  the  constitution  of  the  Society ; 
that  was  the  form  it  took. 

-  8511^  Of  course,  you  would  be  similarly  bound  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  teachers? — Yes.  We  recently  obtained  an 
opinion  of  counsel  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  give  rewards  for 
superior  knowledge  of  religious  truths  in  schools  where  the  teacher  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we  found  that  that  would 
be  beyond  our  power. 

8512.  Is  not  the  Free  Church  exceptionally  strong  in  many  of  the 
counties  that  you  have  schools  in  ? — It  is  so  in  the  north. 

8513.  Then  is  it  not  a  source  of  practical  embarrassment  that  you 
must  send  an  Established  Church  man  among  a  Free  Church  popula- 
tion?—  Br.  Nisbet.  —  We  have  not  found  it  to  occasion  any  embar- 
Tassment  whatever.  There  were  only  twenty-five  schools  in  1843  that 
•withdrew  themselves  from  receiving  our  grants,  and  at  this  moment 
we  have  rather  more  schools  than  we  had  in  1843,  so  that  practically 
there  has  been  such  an  absence  of  sectarian  teaching  in  our  schools  that 
Roman  CathoHcs  and  Dissenters  attend  them  most  willingly.  I  suppose 
the  parents  are  glad  to  get  education  for  theu-  children ;  and  we  have 
never  come  across  the  prejudices  or  opinions  of  any  man  who  was  the 
parent  of  a  pupil.  In  1843  there  were  400  Roman  CathoHc  children 
attending  our  schools. 

8514.  The  same  condition,  of  course,  apphes  to  your  missionaries,  that 
they  mast  be  personally  coimected  with  the  EstabUshed  Church? — Yes. 
I  may  say,  that  by  missionaries,  we  mean  persons  who  have  received 
ordination,  and  who  have  power  to  dispense  the  sacraments. 

8515.  But  they  are  not  bound  to  act  as  propagandists  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland? — No ;  only  as  propagandists  for  Jesus  Christ. 

8516.  They  do  not  exhort  the  people,  for  instance,  to  come  back  to  the 
Established  Church? — No,  never.  No  such  complaint  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  party. 

8517.  Do  you  consider  that  under  the  patent  you  are  bound  to  give 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  to  education  rather  than  to 
other  rehgious  teaching? — Not  necessarily,  if  we  find  that  educational 
Wants  are  otherwise  supplied.  We  have  the  opinion  of  counsel,  and  we 
also  so  read  the  charter  ourselves,  that  the  object  of  the  charter  is  to  pro- 
mote Christian  knowledge  among  the  people  as  we  find  most  expedient. 

8518.  But  so  long  as  you  see  educational  work  to  be  done,  you  think 
a  considerable  portion  of  your  funds  ought  to  be  applied  in  that  way  ? — 
We  cannot  graft  religion  upon  ignorance ;  we  must  teach  first  in  order 
to  christianize. 
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Eev.  Dr.       8519.  Ilas  it  been  under  tbe  consideration  of  the  Society  at  all,  whether 
John  Cook  ^^^^  should  inspect  the  religious  teaching  in  schools,  where  the  teachers 
Esq.,  and'  are  not  their  own,  that  is,  in  schools  generally  ? — Mr.  Cook. — Most 
John  w.    particularly.    That  is  one  of  the  important  propositions  before  us 
^E^q^^'     3^^*'        »  ^'^^^      should  appoint  inspectors  for  all  rate  schools  which 
— ^      choose  to  affiliate  themselves  with  us,  and  to  come  under  our  inspection 
in  order  that  we  should  give  grants  to  these  schools  for  merit  in  religious 
teaching,  on  the  principle  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  according  to  the  merit 
which  we  find  in  the  schools. 

8520.  Would  that  be  quite  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  or 
have  you  done  it  already  ? — It  would  be  quite  a  new  policy. 

8521.  The  Chcdrman.  —  You  would  affiliate  schools  all  over  the 
country,  where  you  supposed  there  was  a  deficiency  in  religious  in- 
struction ?  —  Yes ;  and  where  we  supposed  there  was  good  religious 
teaching  in  these  schools,  we  would  give  grants.  The  proposition  is, 
that  with  respect  to  all  schools  that  choose  to  come  and  affiUate  them- 
selves to  us,  we  should  examine  them,  and  then  we  should  appropriate 
such  a  portion  of  our  funds  as  we  could  afford  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
grants,  not  to  every  school  which  was  affiliated,  but  to  every  school 
which  is  reported  as  deserving.  There  might  be  several  classes  of  rewards 
to  be  given,  as  the  result  of  inspection,  for  merit  in  religious  teaching. 

8522.  You  would  have  special  inspectors  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

8523.  Mr.  Parker. — And  in  doing  that,  should  you  still  look  chiefly 
to  the  Highlands  and  remote  districts  ? — No.  Mr.  Tawse. — We  think 
we  would  give  a  preference  to  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Cook. — ^Not  neces- 
sarily. I  think  we  contemplated  extending  that  system  over  the  whole 
country,  our  object  being  to  ensure  good  religious  teaching,  which  of 
course  is  equally  important  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  Highlands. 

8524.  You  expect,  I  suppose,  within  a  very  short  time,  that  a  larger 
number  of  your  schools  will  be  transferred  to  the  School  Boards? — We 
expect  so.  We  have  just  been  getting  the  information  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Tawse  mentioned,  I  think,  that  there  were  some  forty  that  had  inti- 
mated that  they  had  been  transferred,  and  we  expect  to  hear  of  a  good 
many  more  before  long ;  and  so  soon  as  we  possibly  can,  we  will,  of 
course,  determine  upon  our  future  operations,  these  bemg  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  schools  transferred. 

8525.  Your  letters  patent,  I  presume,  would  not  in  any  way  prevent 
you  from  givmg  these  rewards  for  religious  education  in  a  Free  Church 
school,  or  in  any  school  ? — I  think  we  could  only  do  so  in  any  school 
where  the  master  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 

8526.  But  suppose  you  gave  a  grant  to  a  School  Board  school  where 
the  master  was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  the  master  might 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  not  be  a  member  of  that  church ;  would  you 
then  withdraw  your  grant? — I  should  very  much  prefer  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  but,  according  to  opinion  of  counsel,  it  seems  we  can  only  give  our 
grants  to  schools  where  the  masters  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church. 

8527.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  a  recent  opinion? — Yes.  It  was  got 
within  the  last  four  months  or  so. 

8528.  Have  you  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel  generally  as  to  your 
powers  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

8529.  Mr.  Parker. — Then  you  have  this  embarrassment  with  a  Board 
school,  that  if  you  were  promoting  religious  teaching  in  the  school,  and 
it  happened  that  the  Established  Church  schoolmaster  was  turned  out, 
and  a  Free  Church  schoolmaster  came  in,  your  assistance  to  the  school 
would  cease  ?— i>?-.  Nisbet.—U  that  teacher  did  not  impart  religious 
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instruction,  we  would  try  to  find  other  moans  of  providing  it.   We  would    Kov.  Dr. 
iippoint  a  teacher  who  could  give  that  instruction  at  odd  hours,  and  j^^-^^  cook, 
without  the  school  walls,  and  so  on.    Our  great  object  is  to  christianize    Esq.,  and' 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  promote  that  object  by  Christian  teaching.    John  w. 

8530.  The  Chamnan. — At  present  I  think  only  a  small  sum  is  spent  on 

the  sale  of  books  1—Mr.  Tawse. — Yes ;  the  sum  set  down  for  that  is  — '- 
used  for  supplying  our  schools  with  books. 

8531.  There  are  no  books  pubUshed  by  the  Society  ? — There  are  no 
books  published.    There  are  merely  some  expenses  for  our  school  books. 

8532.  But  you  propose  to  spend  some  money  now,  either  in  publishing 
or  circulating  books? — Dr.  Nisbet. — Surely  ;  where  that  is  necessary. 

8533.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  you  have  in  view? — Yes.  Mr.  Tawse. 
— Our  system  is  to  send  the  books  to  our  schools  along  with  a  schedule  of 
prices,  and  the  teacher  gets  payment  from  the  children  accordmg  to  these 
prices. 

8534.  But  I  understand  one  of  the  plans  you  have  in  view  for 
expending  your  funds  is  by  supplying  books? — Dr.  Nisbet. — Yes;  where 
necessary. 

8535.  I  understand  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 
in  England  is  applied  in  facihtating  the  sale  of  the  books? — Yes. 

8536.  And  these  are  books  on  general  literature,  as  well  asreUgion? — 
Yes. 

8537.  You  have  not  so  large  a  plan  as  that  in  view  ? — No ;  because 
our  funds  have  hitherto  been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  supply  of  teaching, 
and  missions,  and  preaching,  and  so  on. 

John  Cook,  Esq.,  W.S.,  recalled. 

8538.  The  Chairman. — I  believe  you  are  clerk  to  the  trust  under  the  John  Cook, 
late  Dr.  Bell's  will? — I  am  one  of  the  trustees,  and  secretary  to  the  trust  ^"^n- 
under  Dr  Bell's  will.    It  is  a  private  trust. 

8539.  Are  the  trustees  named  in  Dr.  Bell's  testament  ? — There  were 
trustees  named  in  Dr.  Bell's  will ;  but  the  present  trustees  are  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  his  son  Yiscount  Kirkcaldie,  and  myself.  We  are 
all  assumed  trustees.    All  the  original  trustees  are  dead. 

8540.  Were  you  named  by  the  original  trustees  ? — The  Earl  of  Leven 
and  1  were.  There  is  a  power  of  assumption  under  the  trust  deed,  and 
we  are  the  trustees  now. 

8541.  Will  you  state  what  the  amount  of  the  fund  is? — The  amount  of 
Dr.  Bell's  funds  was  very  considerable,  but  he  had  given  away  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune  during  his  life,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Madras 
College  in  St.  Andrews,  which,  I  presume,  you  have  heard  of,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  different  towns.  He  gave  £60,000, 1  think, 
for  St.  Andrews,  for  the  Madras  College,  and  other  large  sums  for  other 
places,  and  then  he  left  a  trust  deed,  by  which  he  left  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  his  estate  to  certain  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  great' 
number  of  legacies,  and  the  residue  of  the  fund  he  left  in  a  peculiar  way. 
It  is  with  the  residue  of  the  fund  alone  that  we  have  to  deal  now.  He 
left  it  in  this  way :  After  leaving  many  special  legacies,  he  du-ected  that 
nny  residue  should  be  applied  by  the  trustees  '  to  the  maintaining,  carrying 
forward,  and  following  up  the  system  of  education  which  he  considered 
to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  according  to  cu'cumstances  and  occasion, 
and  the  existing  state  of  things.'  He  afterwards  explained  the  object  of 
the  tf  ust  thus : — '  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  informalities,  and  imper- 
fections, and  defects  in  this  will,  which  in  my  present  situation  I  cannot 
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John  Cook,  correct  and  amend.    I  therefore  give  to  my  said  trustees  and  executors, 
^^1'      in  whom  I  have  inipUcit  confidence,  ample  power  to  interpret  this  my  will 
ia  the  most  liberal  manner  consistent  with  my  views  and  objects,  assured 
that  they  will  in  all  things  endeavour  to  carry  my  intention,  however 
imperfectly  expressed,  into  full  effect ;  and  I  exempt  them  from  liability  or 
responsibility  to  any  legal,  equitable,  or  other  jurisdiction  or  trial,  and 
accordingly  I  do  hereby  confirm  all  proceedings  which  they  may  be 
pleased  to  adopt,  and  declare  that  their  decision  in  all  matters  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  without  reference  or  appeal  to  any  tribunal  whatever.' 
The  original  trustees  were  the  late  Lord  Justice-General  Boyle,  Lord 
Kenyon,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Levea  and  Melville,  and 
my  father,  Mr.  Walter  Cook.    These  trustees  assumed  Lord  Leven  and 
myself,  and  then  we  assumed  Viscount  Kirkcaldie,  and  in  that  way  we 
come  now  to  be  the  trustees.    The  trustees  gave  away  very  large  sums 
to  different  schools,  bestowed  in  different  ways;  but  there  remained 
something  like  £12,000  or  £14,000  of  a  residue,  which  has  now  mounted 
up  to  £18,000.    That  is  the  fund  which  is  in  our  hands  at  this  moment, 
and  the  question  is,  what  we  ought  to  do  with  it  ?    That  has  been  under 
consideration,  and  one  object  which  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  go  into 
is  the  estabhshment  of  a  chair  of  education  in  one  ot  the  universities. 
The  University  which  we  had  thought  of  was  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  that  has  not  been  quite  settled  yet.    In  fact,  the  trustees  at 
this  moment  have  this  apphcation  of  part  of  their  funds  in  that  way 
under  consideration. 

8542.  You  have  not  come  to  any  decision?— We  have  been  in  com- 
munication amongst  ourselves,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  would  be  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  application  of  part  of  our  funds. 

8543.  Is  there  anything  specified  in  the  trust  in  any  way  as  to  its 
application  ? — There  is  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  read  to  you.  The 
trustees  were  left  with  the  fund  to  pay  off  the  legacies,  and  then  to  dis- 
tribute it  as  they  thought  right  and  proper. 

8544.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  portion  of  the  income 
every  year  in  any  particular  way  ? — Our  income  has  been  comparatively 
a  small  one,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  money  has  been  in  the  Three  per 
cents.,  which  do  not  yield  a  great  return  ;  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  small  grants  to  schools,  where  that  was  necessary,  ia  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  and  in  the  Highlands,  and  giving  grants  to  female  teachers. 
We  have  every  year  given  a  grant  of  something  over  a  £100  to  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  aid  them  in  the  pay- 
ment of  female  teachers. 

8545.  Mr.  Sellar. — On  what  principle  have  you  gone  in  doing  that?— 
We  gave  these  grants  where  we  saw  that  there  were  local  efforts  made, 
and  where  there  was  poverty  and  destitution. 

8546.  How  is  your  attention  directed  to  such  cases  ? — By  applications 
from  parties.  We  have  had  apphcations  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  our  funds  have  been  small,  and  we  have  been  very  careful  in  our 
bestowal  of  them.  However,  we  now  see  that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  such  grants,  because  these  schools  can  get  building  grants  from 
Government ;  and  that  being  the  case,  we  have  appUed  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  what  we  ought  to  do. 

8547.  Have  you  taken  any  sort  of  inspection  as  an  equivalent  or  con- 
sideration for  your  grants  ? — Yes.  In  every  case  we  had  agreements  with 
the  parties,  when  we  gave  them  the  grants,  that  they  should  make 
annual  reports  to  us,  and  wc  retained  a  power  of  going  in  and  inspecting 
the  schools,  and  of  claiming  back  the  money  if  it  was  not  properly 
applied. 
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8548.  Have  you  exercised  that  power? — In  some  cases  we  have;  but  John  Cook, 
we  have  not  had  many  cases  where  the  money  was  not  properly  appUed.  J± 

8549.  How  much  would  the  income  of  the  fund  amount  to  1 — About 
£500  or  £600  a  year. 

8550.  Of  which  £100  a  year  has  gone  to  the  Assembly?— We  have 
been  in  use  to  give  it,  but  it  was  not  drawn  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
1  presume  they  consider  it  is  in  abeyance. 

8551.  Could  you  transfer  the  money  out  of  the  Three  per  cents,  into  a 
lietter  investment  1 — We  might,  but  that  is  a  matter  in  our  own  dis- 
cretion. 

8552.  But  you  are  not  prohibited  by  the  will  from  doing  so  1 — We 
are  not  tied  down  in  any  way,  but  it  is  a  legal  investment ;  and  being  a 
le2;al  investment,  and  not  requiring  our  funds,  we  have  left  them  there. 

^8553.  Is  it  your  idea,  in  founding  this  chair,  to  give  the  whole  annual 
income  of  the  fund  to  a  salaried  professor'? — No.  Our  idea  was  to  give 
a  certain  sum, — ^what  we  thought  would  be  a  proper  provision  for  a 
chair,— while  our  surplus  income,  or  part  of  it,  we  thought  might  be 
usefully  employed — and  that  is  another  matter  under  consideration  just 

now  in  giving  small  bursaries.    You  know  that  there  are  now  local 

school  examinations  conducted  by  the  universities ;  and  we  thought  we 
might  give  small  bursaries  of  £15  or  £20  a  year,  say  8  or  10  of  these 
over  the  country,  in  order  to  encourage  the  teachers  and  the  students. 

8554.  Would  you  propose  to  present  to  these  bursaries,  or  to  throw 
them  open  to  competition  ? — We  would  throw  them  open  to  competition, 
or  we  would  give  them  to  the  universities  to  be  competed  for  with  their 
own  bursaries. 

8555.  Have  you  considered  the  duties  which  you  would  expect  to  be 
performed  by  such  a  professor  ? — We  have.  The  sort  of  idea  that  we 
had  upon  that  subject  was  this :  It  seemed  to  the  trustees  that  the  present 
would  be  a  fitting  time  for  the  foundation  of  such  a  chau-  to  popularize 
and  extend  the  educational  system  of  Scotland.  By  means  of  such  a 
chair,  the  trustees  think  that  the  science  and  practice  of  education  might 
be  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  might  embrace: — First,  the 
history  of  education ;  second,  its  principles ;  and  third,  the  methods  of 
school  organization,  of  discipline,  and  of  instruction ;  and  the  professor 
might,  in  connection  with  the  last  branch,  specially  advert  to  the  Madras 
system  of  education,  and  the  aim  and  intentions  of  Br.  Bell  in  devising 
and  promoting  it. 

8556.  That  would  naturally  come  in  under  the  first  branch,  the  history 
of  education,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  or  it  might  come  in  under  the  thkd 
branch,  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Madras  system  to  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  Then  we  thought  also,  that  by  devoting  a  httle  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  elocution,  the  professor  might  improve,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  language  of  the  pupils. 

8557.  Have  you  power  under  the  deed  to  found  that  chair  at  your  owb 
instance  ? — My  impression  individually  is  that  we  have  such  power,  because, 
as  I  have  read,  we  are  left  with  very  extensive  powers  indeed ;  but  we 
feel,  and  naturally  so,  that  in  taking  such  a  step,  we  should  hke  much 
to  get  some  Parliamentary  sanction  and  recognition ;  and  therefore,  when 
you  asked  me  to  attend  here  to-day,  I  was  very  happy  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  explain  what  our  objects  are,  because  I  think  the  subject  is  one  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  public. 

8558.  When  were  these  views  adopted  by  the  trustees,  or  when  was 
the  resolution  taken? — No  resolution  has  yet  been  taken;  but  I  am  iu 
communication  with  my  co-trustees  about  it. 

8559.  Have  you  had  any  meeting  on  the  subject? — No.  My  co-trustee, 
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John  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Leven,  does  not  come  much  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  matter 
has  been  carried  on  by  correspondence. 

8560.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the  other  trustee  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

8561.  Have  you  had  any  formal  meeting  to  discuss  it? — We  have  had 
no  formal  meeting.  I  have  just  made  a  report  to  them  on  the  subject 
for  their  consideration. 

8562.  The  Chairman. — The  terms  of  Dr.  Bell's  settlement  with  regard 
to  the  residue  are  for  '  maintaining  and  carrying  forward  and  following 
up  the  system  of  education  which  he  considered  to  have  been  introduced 
by  him,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the  existing  state  of  things.' 
So  far,  that  is  a  distinct  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  he  wanted 
the  thing  to  be  done  ? — Yes ;  and  so  far  we  have  acted  upon  it, — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  grants  we  have  given  have  been  given  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Madras  system,  which  is  in  fact  just  the  monitorial  system,  should 
be  followed  in  the  schools. 

8563.  Mr.  Lancaster. — What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  Madras 
system? — It  is  difficult  to  say,  further  than  that  it  is  the  monitorial 
system. 

8564.  Has  it  any  specialty  as  a  system? — It  is  a  system  of  mutual 
instruction. 

8565.  Mr.  Parher. — And  you  could  instruct  your  professor  to  give 
special  attention  to  that  system  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  show  how  far  it  is  practicable  and  efficient? — Yes,  so  far 
as  it  is  practicable  at  the  present  day. 

8566.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Or,  you  might  instruct  him  to  say  that  it  is 
impracticable,  and  to  discountenance  it  ? — No,  we  would  not  do  that. 

8567.  But  if  you  were  appointing  a  professor  of  education,  you  could 
not  instruct  him  to  teach  the  Madras  system  only  ?  You  could  not  bind 
him  to  approval  of  that  system  ? — I  don't  know  if  we  could  ask  him  to 
recommend  the  Madras  system,  but  we  could  ask  him  to  explain  it. 

8568.  And  to  discuss  it?— Yes. 

8569.  Mr.  Sellar. — And  that  would  come  in  naturally  in  the  history  of 
teaching  ? — Yes.  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  atteution  to  the  subject, 
and  I  think  that  the  Madras  system  comes  to  very  little  more  than  that 
it  is  the  monitorial  system. 

8570.  Mr.  Parker. — Do  you  not  understand  that  the  employment  of 
pupil-teachers  is  a  modification  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  so  much  so,  that  whenever 
pupil-teachers  were  employed,  I  have  considered  that  the  Madras  system 
was  complied  with. 

8571.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  strong  unpression 
that  this  was  an  existing  want  in  the  country,  that  you  were  led  to  think 
of  founding  this  chair  ? — It  was  in  connection  with  the  Education  Act 
that  it  was  suggested.  The  teachers  now  get  certain  advantages  by 
attending  college.  When  they  have  attended  college,  and  got  a  degree, 
they  are  passed  in  certain  branches ;  and  that  will  make  the  universities 
more  resorted  to  by  persons  about  to  become  teachers  than  hitherto. 
Now  it  seemed  to  me  that,  as  that  was  the  case,  and  as  the  young  men 
would  be  coming  up  to  be  students  at  a  college  at  any  rate,  it  was  of 
immense  importance  that  there  should  be  a  chair  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  what  was  to  be  their  particular  calling. 

8572.  But  that  chair  would  have  no  place  in  a  normal  school? — We 
think  that  difficulty  would  be  met  in  a  town  like  Edinburgh,  where  there 
are  so  many  schools,  and  that  the  professor  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  the  subject  in  existing  schools. 

8573.  Were  any  representations  made  to  you  as  to  the  expediency  of 
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founding  this  chair? — I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  idea  originated  with  John  Cook, 
myself,  but  I  communicated  with  a  number  of  parties,  such  as  the  Prin-  ^ 
cipal  and  some  of  the  other  parties  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
I  found  that  the  idea  met  with  very  great  approval  on  their  part. 

8574.  Have  any  other  propositions  been  made  to  you  for  expending 
this  fund? — None.  I  should  say  there  has  been  a  proposition  that  the 
cliair  should  be  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  has  also  been 
suo-gested  that  it  should  be  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

8575.  Mr.  Lancaster.  — Vnder  the  words  of  the  deed,  your  powers 
would  be  more  extensive,  I  think,  than  merely  so  as  to  be  limited  to 
founding  a  chair  of  education.  You  could  found  almost  any  chair, 
could  you  not  ? — I  doubt  it ;  because  we  are  to  have  relation  particularly 
to  the  subject-matter  for  which  Dr.  Bell  left  his  fund. 

8576.  You  think  even  the  closing  words  of  the  deed  are  covered 
by  the  general  preamble,  so  to  speak,  in  the  passage  which  you  have 
read? — Yes.  The  expression  is,  '  in  relation  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.'  One  question  is  a*  to  where  such  a  chair  would  be  most  useful ; 
and  I  confess  my  feeUng  is  that  it  would  be  most  useful  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  I  have  not  got  the  mind  of  my  co-trustees  on  that 
subject,  and  I  am  only  one  of  three. 

8577.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
expression  of  the  deed,  to  carry  out  the  existing  state  of  things,  to 
endow  at  a  greater  rate  than  at  present  the  existing  chairs  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews? — Certainly  not ;  1  think  that  would  be  a 
total  perversion  of  our  trust. 

8578.  Mr.  Parker. — Would  you  propose  to  connect  the  science  of 
teaching  very  inthnately  with  its  practice  ?  would  the  professor  instruct 
the  class  in  teaching  ? — My  idea  was  that  the  professor  might  illustrate 
his  lectures  by  examples,  probably  by  teaching  m  such  schools  as  the 
Normal  School ;  or  he  might  be  able  to  send  his  students  to  teach  a 
school,  and  go  to  see  whether  they  had  taught  it  in  conformity  with  his 
rules  or  his  ideas. 

8579.  And  you  would  anticipate  that  his  students  would  be  men 
intending  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teachers  ? — Altogether,  I  should 
think  that  would  be  the  only  inducement  for  them  to  attend  the  class. 

8580.  They  would  study  under  him  both  theory  and  practice,  with  a 
view  to  recommend  and  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers? — Yes,  to 
qualify  themselves  as  teachers. 

8581.  Mr.  Sellar. — But  that  would  not  apply  to  your  idea,  that  he 
should  also  teach  elocution  ? — In  saying  that  he  should  teach  elocution, 
that  was  only  an  idea  that  I  threw  out ;  because  I  think  a  professor  of 
that  kind  might  have  great  influence  in  improving  the  style  and  language 
of  young  men,  which,  in  our  pulpits,  are,  I  think,  very  often  defective. 

8582.  Mr.  Parker. — You  would  not  limit  him  at  all  to  elementary 
education,  but  would  allow  him  to  treat  of  the  theory  of  school  education 
generally  ? — I  think  the  course  should  be  a  wide  one. 

8583.  Mr.  Sellar. — Do  you  know  any  university  in  which  such  a 
chair  exists  ? — I  believe  there  is  none  in  this  country ;  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  such  special  chair  in  any  foreign  university;  but  I 
beUeve  that  in  Berlin  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  are  understood  to 
teach  pedagogy  as  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy. 

8584.  We  have  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sum  of  £10,000 
called  the  Bell  Fund,  in  St.  Andrews,  which  is  used  for  purposes  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  bequest? — None  whatever. 
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8585.  The  Chairman  {to  Mr.  Mathieson). — I  believe  you  are  treasurer 
to  the  Buchanan  Institution  in  Glasgow  ? — I  am.  Mr.  WaiTen  is  chair- 
man of  the  directors  of  that  institution,  and  Mr.  Connal  is  convener  of  the 
House  Committee. 

8586.  We  had  some  evidence  previously  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leggatt, 
the  head  master  of  the  institution.  I  understand  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  his  evidence  on  which  you  desire  to  make  some  remarks? 
— Yes,  and  to  supplement  them. 

8587.  First,  with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  is  there  any- 
thing which  you  wish  to  say? — The  audit  for  last  year,  which  I  now 
produce,  gives  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  funds  and  intromissions 
of  the  institution. 

8588.  Is  your  object  to  bring  out  more  complete  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  accounts  ? — We  would  hke  to  supplement  what  the  governor  said 
with  regard  to  the  accounts.  As  a  rule,  the  expenditure  was  not  in- 
creased in  the  way  that  the  former  evidence  would  lead  the  Commissioners 
to  imply.  For  example,  under  the  cost  of  dietary,  the  cost  has  rather 
diminished.  Perhaps  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cause  of  that  is,  that  in 
1868  the  leading  articles  of  diet  were  contracted  for,  and  thus  obtamed 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  an  improved  quality. 

8589.  Mr.  Parker. — Was  that  contract  for  a  term  of  years? — We 
.have  a  form  of  contract  for  six  months  in  the  year  for  the  three  leading 
articles  of  diet.  I  now  produce  one  of  these  forms,  which  will  enable  yon 
to  judge  how  they  are  issued.    Mr.  Warren. — They  are  not  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  for  six  months  and  twelve  months. 

8590.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  say  that  the  monthly  cost  has,  on  the 
whole,  diminished?— ifr.  Mathieson.— T\ie  cost  of  the  diet  of  the  children 
has  diminished.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  teaching,  that  is,  the  salaries,  has 
rather  increased,  and  that  has  tended  to  increase  the  expenditure  on  that 
head ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  will  also  still  further  increase,  because  I 
think  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  raising  the  salaries  even  still  more. 
Then  the  expenditure  for  furnishings  has  also  increased,  more  especially 
within  the  last  two  years,  because  of  large,  expensive,  increased  school- 
room accommodation.  _ 

8591.  Upon  the  general  expense,  has  there  been  a  decrease  m  the 
monthly  cost? — It  has  kept  very  much  the  same;  because  the  saving 
upon  the  dietary  has  helped  to  make  up  for  the  increase  upon  other  heads, 
such  as  furnishings  and  teachers'  salaries. 
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8592.  But  the  general  expenditure  has  not  varied  much  from  year  to 

veai"  ? — It  has  been  very  much  the  same.  Mathieson, 

8593.  There  has,  I  believe,  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  boys  of  and 
ite? — The  number  of  boys  has  not  diminished.    The  average  number  of  Connai. 

boys  which  the  directors  have  aimed  at  is  about  350,  and  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  keep,  and  have  succeeded  in  keeping,  very  near  that 
number. 

8594.  The  Earl  of  Eosebery.— Not  in  1861.  In  1861,  you  seem  to 
have  had  only  216  boys? — ^That  was  when  the  institution  commenced, 
and  they  had  not  got  the  full  complement. 

8595.  "When  did  you  first  get  your  full  complement? — In  1866,  or 
thereabout.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  number  upon  the  roll 
:iven  by  the  governor  has  been  as  at  30th  June.  That  makes  a  diminu- 
;on  of  12  upon  the  month ;  because  the  admissions  take  place  in  the 
Ijeginuing  of  each  month,  and  in  June  there  is  usually  a  smaller  number 
in  the  institution  than  the  average  throughout  the  year. 

8596.  What  has  been  your  average  this  year? — The  average  over  the 
whole  year  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  nearly  350,  or  thereabout.  In 
some  months,  I  believe,  the  number  was  more.  At  30th  June  it  was  330  ; 
but  you  may  add  12  to  that  for  the  month,  making  it  342. 

8597.  Mr.  Ramsay. — ^Do  you  mean  for  the  year  ending  as  at  30th 
June  or  31st  December? — That  was  the  number  on  the  roll  at  that 
particular  period, 

8598.  The  average  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  was  350? — 
Yes,  I  mean  that. 

8599.  The  Chaij-man. — With  regard  to  the  number  of  boys,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Leggatt  that  the  number  was  falling  off.  He  said  (7979)  that 
'  the  number  now  on  the  roll  is  only  330,  whereas  we  have  had  as  many 
as  360 ; '  and  upon  that  he  founded  his  statement,  that  the  cost  per  pupil 
would  be  rather  greater  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  fixed  estabhsh- 
ment,  and  a  smaller  number  of  pupils.  Do  you  concur  in  that  view  ? — 
Not  exactly.  The  number,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  still  equal,  and  is  not 
fallmg  off,  and  the  dietary  cost  has  rather  diminished,  but  the  cost  upon 
salaries  and  other  charges  has  rather  increased. 

8600.  But  the  present  numbers  are  as  large  as  you  have  had  at  any 
time ;  or  are  you  speaking  of  the  average  number  in  the  year  being  kept 
up  ? — The  average  number  in  the  year  is  being  kept  up  to,  as  near  as 
possible,  350. 

8601.  Can  you  state  the  number  at  present  on  the  roll  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  do  so. 

8602.  3fr.  Parker. — It  is  said  in  the  previous  evidence  to  be  330  on 
30th  June  ? — Mr.  Warren. — I  think  Mr.  Mathieson  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  that  is  the  lowest  estimate  you  can  take  of  the  number  upon  the 
roll ;  .because  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  have  the  whole  of  the  depletions 
for  that  month,  and  numbers  withdrawing,  and  not  made  up  in  any  sense 
until  the  following  Tuesday,  the  first  of  the  following  month,  when  the 
whole  of  those  who  pass  for  the  month  are  put  upon  the  roll ;  so  that 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  month,  it  gives  you  the  smallest  number 
we  can  have  upon  the  roll  at  any  time.  That  bears  upon  our  average  for 
the  season,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  lowest  point  which  is  reached 
all  the  month  through.  There  is  a  depletion  going  on  duiing  the  whole 
of  the  month,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  making  up  until  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  following  month. 

8603.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  think  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  there  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  ? — So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  our  statistics 
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show  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  we  have  absolutely  admitted  and 
passed  through  the  institution  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  were  admitted 
before.  I  believe  I  will  be  confirmed  in-  saying  that  the  statistics  show 
that  clearly.    Mr.  Mathieson. — ^That  is  so. 

8604.  Mr.  Leggatt  said,  in  explanation  of  that  falling  off,  that  there 
were  not  so  many  coming  from  a  distance  now  as  you  were  wont  to  have, 
and  he  adds,  '  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  supply  of 
gratuitous  education  now  than  vrhen  we  started.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  Mossbank  Industrial  School,  which  receives  nearly  the  same  class  of 
children  as  we  do,  with  another  class,  shghtly  criminal?  ' — Mr.  Warren. — 
We  look  upon  that  as  a  mistake  in  what  our  governor  stated  to  you. 

8605.  Do  you  think  these  gratuitous  schools,  such  as  the  Mossbank 
School,  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  application  of  your  funds?— There 
are  abundance  of'  children  to  come  to  the  Buchanan  Institution  still,  and 
every  institution  that  can  be  estabUshed.  The  Mossbank  School  is  an 
institution  under  Government  inspection,  and,  of  course,  so  far  supported 
by  Government  grant ;  but  it  is  open  for  children  verging  on  criminality, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  vagrants.  Our  institution  is  of  a  totally  diffe- 
rent kind.  We  wish  to  lay  hold  of  those  who  have  lost,  perhaps,  their 
bread-winner,  in  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  who,  being  in  a  better  position, 
and  above  pauperism  altogether,  we  wish  to  grasp  before  they  have 
begun  to  go  down  the  hill,  and,  through  this  institution,  to  give  the 
surviving  parent  a  means  of  assistance  in  educating  and  supporting  them. 
It  is  a  totally  different  institution  from  the  Mossbank  Institution. 

8606.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — Do  you  send  some  of  your  refractory 
boys  to  the  Mossbank  Institution  ? — Only  when  they  are  so  refractory 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  them.  Mr.  Mathieson. — We  have  no  power  to 
send  them  to  the  Mossbank  Institution.  They  must  go  before  a  magis- 
trate before  they  can  be  sent  there. 

8607.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Are  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  institution  greater  than  you  can  receive  ? — Mr.  Warren. — We  have 
been  able  to  accommodate  all  hitherto ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
passed  through  our  hands,  during  the  last  two  years,  a  greater  number  of 
boys  than  ever  passed  through  the  institution  before. 

8608.  That  is  true ;  but  are  the  number  that  apply  in  excess  of  your 
power  to  receive  them  ? — No ;  we  can  receive  all  who  are  applying  in  the 
meantime. 

8609.  There  have  not  been  appUcations  for  admission  in  greater  num- 
bers than  you  have  had  the  power  to  receive? — Had  our  boys  been 
remaining  with  us  now  for  as  long  a  period  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  domg,  we  should  have  been  short  of  accommodation.  Mr.  Mathieson. 
— It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  directors  have  not  hitherto  felt  the 
necessity  of  making  the  institution  pubUcly  known.  They  have  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  do  so,  not  feeling  it  necessary ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  that  were  done,  the  demands  upon  the  institution  would  become 
much  more  than  it  could  possibly  meet. 

8610.  Do  you  not  think  that  its  existence  now  is  very  well  known  in 
Glasgow  ? — A  large  mass  of  the  population — a  large  number  of  those 
coming  into  Glasgow,  as  you  know,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  such  an  institution ;  and  I  have  known  cases  in  my  own  experience, 
and  one  within  the  last  fortnight,  in  which  a  poor  woman,  now  in  the 
infirmary,  having  thi-ee  or  four  boys,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  institution. 

8611.  I  suppose  the  directors  have  never  as  a  body  considered  whether 
or  not  the  apphcation  of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  ^'"^ 
donor  was  that  mode  of  applying  them  which  would  be  best  fitted 
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coufer  benefits  on  the  commnnity  ? — We  bad  first  to  act  according  to  the  Messrs. 

will  of  the  donor.  „     ^  ,  Mathieson, 

8612.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  point  yourself? — I  have  an  and 
opinion  that  the  institution,  carried  out  according  to  the  will  of  the  Connai, 
donor,  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good;  and  as  compared 

with  the  hospital  systems  in  Edinburgh,  I  thmk  it  is  preferable,  because 
the  boys  five  in  family,  and  therefore  the  social  feehngs  are  more 
developed. 

8613.  But  suppose  you  wished  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the 
class  intended  to  be  benefited  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  bequest,  do  you  think 
that  this  mode  of  applying  it  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  promote  their 
welfare  ? — I  do. 

8614.  Is  that  also  the  opinion  of  the  other  gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Warren. 
— That  is  my  opinion,  also,  if  our  institution  is  properly  worked. 

8615.  You  could  not  devise  any  means,  nor  could  any  means  be 
suggested,  by  which  you  could  do  greater  good  than  you  can  do  by 
applying  the  bequest  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  donor  ? — I  don't 
see  that  it  could,  if  we  take  a  proper  standard  by  which  to  work  the 
institution. 

8616.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  proper  standard  has  been  taken, 
and  that  you  have  apphed  proper  rules  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good? 
— I  think  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  good  done  already.  At 
the  same  time,  I  candidly  own  that  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I 
would  like  still  to  see  adopted. 

8617.  You  would  like  to  see  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution  ? — Not  exactly  in  the  organization,  but  probably  in  the  carrying 
out — in  the  working  of  it.  For  example,  I  would  quite  concede  that, 
instead  of  keeping  the  examination  of  our  schools  in  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  private  parties,  who  are  sent  in  to  examine  them  twice  a  year, 
we  should  place  the  institution  at  once  under  Government  inspection.  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  difficulty  thrown  upon 
our  teachers  in  an  industrial  institution — such  as  the  Buchanan  Institution 
— in  reahzing  a  point  of  attainment  with  boys  who  are  rapidly  coming 
and  rapidly  passing  away  ;  still,  through  a  Government  inspector,  it  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  realizing  what  position  our  institution  is  in ; 
and,  although  the  stand-point  may  not  be  very  high  as  to  attainment, 
with  the  allowance  which  would,  I  think,  naturally  be  made  by  a 
Government  inspector  for  such  an  institution,  we  should  be  able  to  draw 
an  inference  as  to  how  we  stood  with  kindred  institutions  that  were  in- 
spected in  the  same  fashion. 

8618.  To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the  boys 
pass  so  speedily  out  of  your  hands  when  they  get  such  advantages  in  the 
institution? — ^There  has  been  a  very  great  demand  for  the  labour  of  boys 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  13.  In  fact,  all  over  the  west  of  Scotland, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  boys  of  13  years  of  age  have  been  unob- 
tainable in  the  numbers  that  were  wanted ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of 
boys  remaining  in  the  institution  until  they  are  14  or  15,  the  moment 
they  have  passed  13  they  are  drafted  away ;  and  we  find  that  the  average 
of  years  at  which  boys  leave  the  institution  stands  lower  now  than  it  did 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

8619.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — What  wage  could  they  earn  at  the  age 
of  13? — ^It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  many  trades  for  boys  of  13  to 
earn  7s.,  8s.,  and  9s.  a  week.  Many  of  these  boys  have  claims  upon 
them  at  home,  which  necessitates  their  early  withdrawal  from  the  insti- 
tution. Perhaps  there  may  be  a  mother  who  is  struggling  to  bring  up 
younger  children  at  home,  and  her  necessities  compel  the  boy,  immediately 
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on  his  reaching  the  age  of  13,  to  endeavour  to  do  somethmg  as  a 
bread-winner  for  himself  and  for  the  rest  of  the  family. 

8620.  I'he  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  the  time  during  which  the 
boys  remain  at  your  institution  is  less  than  at  other  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  ?— I  think  the  class  of  boys  which  we  receive  remam  as  long  in 
the  Buchanan  Institution  as  they  would  remain  in  any  other  educational 
institution ;  but  the  fact  of  the  necessities  of  the  family  compels  an  early 
leaving,  and  the  fact  of  the  want  of  boys  of  13  years  of  age  in  all  our 
manufacturing  estabUshments  gives  them  a  ready  means  of  dropping 
off.  Mr.  Mathieson. — I  may  state,  in  supplement  of  what  Mr.  Warreu 
has  now  said,  that  the  wages  in  pubhc  works  are  double  what  they  were 
formerly ;  and,  besides,  there  are  about  400  boys  and  girls,  from  10  to 
16  years  of  age,  employed  in  Glasgow  at  present  in  distributing  news- 
papers, averaging  from  7s.  to  12s.  a  week ;  and  there  are  120  telegraph 
boys,  from  13  years  and  upwards,  earning  the  same  wages.  All  these 
are  new  spheres  of  labour,  and  needy  and  careless  parents  are,  of  course, 
very  apt  to  take  their  boys  away  from  school  when  their  labour  is  so  well 
remunerated. 

8621.  Mr.  Eamsay. — Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
boys  are  received  into  the  institution  ? — Yes ;  about  8  years  of  age  is  the 
usual  thing. 

8622.  Have  you  considered  what  eilect  the  compulsory  power  given 
to  the  School  Board  is  Ukely  to  have  upon  your  institution?  You 
are  restricted  to  teach  the  elements  only,  and  now  you  will  not  get 
boys  above  13  who  have  not  got  the  elements  somewhere? — We  have 
not  taken  that  into  consideration.  Mr.  Connal. — I  wish  to  make  a 
remark  here  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  my  colleagues,  and  it  is 
to  this  effect :  that  we  have  to  judge  of  the  element  of  destitution  by 
Mr.  Buchanan's  will,  and  that  is  a  very  unportant  consideration.  The 
element  of  destitution  we  consider  to  be,  where  the  father  is  dead,  or 
imbecile,  or  paralytic,  or  who  has  left  the  country  for  a  period  of  years. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  admit  every  case ;  but  we  sit  in  judgment  upon 
every  case,  and  we  very  often  reject  or  postpone  cases  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  considered  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  we  beUeve  to 
be  the  element  of  destitution.  The  reason  of  that  is  this,  that  in  a  com- 
munity such  as  Glasgow,  particularly  in  the  east  end,  such  as  the 
Calton,  where  the  wages  of  weavers  during  a  period  of  depression  are 
not  much  more  than  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  the  families  are  no  doubt  destitute; 
but  there  is  a  bread-winner— there  is  the  father  aUve ;  and  we  cannot 
receive  children  in  these  cu'cumstances.  We  cannot  receive  the  child  of 
a  poor  weaver,  nor  will  we  receive  the  child  of  a  drunken  parent,— I  mean 
the  male  parent,— although  the  family  may  be  ever  so  destitute,  because, 
we  think,  in  the  one  case,,  that  would  put  a  premium  upon  improvidence; 
and  that,  in  the  other,  we  would  be  practically  interfering  with  the 
market  for  labour.  I  thought  I  might  interject  that  remark  with  regaJd 
to  what  we  consider  to  be  the  element  of  destitution;  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  does  make  us  more  particular  with  regard  to  our 

admissions.  t  +  •  t 

8623.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  able-bodied  men  in  that  district, 
working  as  weavers,  can  only  earn  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  ?— When  we  first 
began  the  institution  we  had  a  whole  shoal  of  appUcations,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  reject,  from  weavers  earning  8s.  or  9s.  a  week.  Unt 
nobody  could  speak  better  to  that  point  than  Mr.  Mathieson.  I  am  sure 
that  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  , 

8624.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  day?— I  cannot  speak  ot  ine 
present  day,  for  the  Calton  has  changed  its  whole  aspect  very  much,  m 
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f;ict,  the  weaving  interest  in  that  locahty  is  practically  disappearmg. 

Mr.  Mathieson. — It  is.  Mathieson, 

8625.  But  the  dii-ectors,  of  course,  in  regulating  the  admissions  in  every  and 
year,  have  regard  to  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  ? — Mr.  Conned.  Connal. 
—No  doubt.    I  may  say  that  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  putting  a  premium 

upon  improvidence.  We  could  fill  the  institution  three  times  over 
to-morrow,  if  we  did  not  exercise  a  strict  supervision  monthly  with  regard 
to  om"  admissions. 

8626.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Leggatt  stated  that  the  directors  had 
decided  that  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
class  coming  within  the  terms  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  will.  Would  you  exijlain 
what  rule  you  lay  down  in  that  respect,  as  to  what  you  consider  the 
margm  within  which  you  would  admit  children? — Mr,  Buchanan's  will 
defines  the  destination  of  the  institution  to  be  such  as  to  fit  boys  for  the 
army  or  navy,  or  colonial  life.  He  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  have  them 
trained  specially  for  colonial  life ;  and  hence  we  are  obhged  to  look  at 
the  physique  of  the  boys.  We  cannot  admit  a  deformed  boy,  or  a  boy 
Avho  is  otherwise  than  in  thoroughly  good  health.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent  shut  up  to  look  at  the  physique  of  the  boys ;  and  when 
we  speak  about  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  we  think  there  are  other 
institutions  which  open  their  doors  to  these,  such  as  the  Mossbank  Insti- 
tution and  the  Reformatory  Schools,  and  then  there  is  the  Parochial 
Board.  Now,  our  relations  with  the  Parochial  Board — about  which  my 
colleagues  can  speak  much  more  to  the  point  than  I  can  do — bring  us 
precisely  into  the  position  of  watching  narrowly  that  we  do  not  trench 
upon  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  element  of  destitution,  which  would 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Parochial  Board.  As  Mr.  Warren 
has  stated,  we  rather,  if  possible,  endeavour  to  select  cases  where  the 
parties  are  anxious  to  preserve  some  measure  of  independence,  and  to 
keep  out  of  parochialdom. 

8627.  Before  admission,  do  you  make  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  parent  or  parents,  with  regard  to  their  being  able  to  keep  theu' 
children  in  a  proper  state  at  home  ? — We  consider  that  however  poor  the 
home  is,  or  the  clothes  in  which  the  poor  child  comes  to  the  school,  they 
must  make  the  best  of  them,  in  the  way  of  their  being  kept  clean  and 
being  properly  mended ;  and  we  think  one  effect  of  our  institution  has 
been  to  raise  the  tone  of  a  home  which,  otherwise,  was  comparatively  a 
very  destitute  home.  We  think  that  a  boy  going  home  from  our  school 
has  the  effect  of  raising  the  tone  of  the  family. 

8628.  The  case  was  put  to  Mr.  Leggatt,  whether  you  would  receive 
the  children  of  dissipated  parents,  and  he  thought  the  directors  would  not 
do  so.   Is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

8629.  Then  the  state  of  the  children  at  home  is  a  very  material  element 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  accept  of  them  ? — No  ;  not  with  regard  to 
that  point.  We  stop  short  of  the  fact  of  a  mother  being  a  widow ;  and 
unless  in  the  event  of  the  father  being  a  paralytic,  or  otherwise  disabled, 
we  do  not  admit  a  child  where  the  father  and  mother  are  both  alive, 
and  both  dissipated. 

8630.  The  Earl  of  Rosebei-y. — ^Not  even  in  the  case  of  a  stepfather? — In 
the  case  of  a  stepfather  we  have  in  some  cases  admitted,  but  with  great 
reluctance ;  because  we  consider  that  a  stepfather,  by  his  marriage,  accepts 
the  position  of  the  father  of  the  child ;  we  consider  that  he  accepts  the 
widow  along  with  the  child, — we  consider  that  he  accepts  her  along  with 
her  burdens.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  the  children  were  under 
the  care  of  a  stepfather  in  which  we  have  admitted  them,  such  as  in  a 
case  of  clamant  cruelty ;  but  very  rarely. 
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8631,  The  Chairman. — Before  turning  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  the  Poor  Law,  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions  as  to  the 
alleged  falling  off  in  the  numbers.  With  regard  to  that  matter,  Mr. 
Leggatt  said :  '  For  years  we  had  a  much  larger  number  of  applicants 
than  we  were  able  to  receive ;  but  latterly,  we  have  been  living,  as  the 
phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  have  been  able  to  take  every  case 
that  was  suitable  which  has  appUed  to  me.'  Do  you  concur  in  that 
statement? — Mr.  Warren. — I  endeavoured  already  to  explain  that  state- 
ment to  some  extent,  by  showing  that  while  Mr.  Leggatt  purposely  spoke 
in  that  sense,  still  we  had  been  passing  such  a  large  number  through  our 
hands  in  the  last  two  years,  and  passing  them  very  rapidly  through 
the  institution,  and  that  we  were  more  in  the  way  of  depleting  every 
month  than  we  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  of  course,  m  drawing  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  we  required  a  much  larger  number  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies.  I  think  Mr.  Mathieson  has  the  statistics  with  him,  show- 
ing, for  a  number  of  years,  our  admissions  and  our  depletions. 

8632,  That  is  the  very  point  on  which  Mr.  Leggatt  was  not  able  to 
speak  and  to  give  us  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  should  wish  them 
brought  out? — We  should  wish  to  have  them  put  before  you.  Mr. 
Mathieson.— The  admissions  have  gradually  and  steadily  increased  for 
the  last  ten  years,  except  in  1869,  and,  of  course,  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding number  taken  away. 

8633,  The  Earl  of  Roselery.—W\idX  was  exceptional  in  the  year  18691 
— I  can  scarcely  say  at  present  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a 
small  number  in  that  year ;  but  the  number  on  the  roll,  as  at  30th  June 
1869,  was  about  the  same  average  as  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
years.  Perhaps  there  may  not  have  been  so  many  who  had  left  the 
institution.  Mr.  Connal.—l  think,  though  I  cannot  state  definitely,  that 
the  cause  of  that  arose  from  this :  that  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  are  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  and  one  of  them  here  in  Edinburgh,  mdi- 
cated  to  us  that  we  should  not  allow  our  admissions  to  rise  to  the  maxmium 
of  360,  as  they  began  to  be  solicitous  about  our  eating  into  the  capital 
The  capital  sum  which  was  set  aside  by  Mr.  Buchanan  would,  m  the 
event  of  the  trust  being  brought  to  an  end,  be  to  a  certain  extent  affected; 
and  I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago  when  the  trus- 
tees indicated  to  us,  through  Mr.  White  their  representative,  that  we 
should  be  cautious  in  admitting  more  children,  because,  m  the  event  ot 
such  a  contingency  occurring  as  I  have  indicated,  our  resources  would 
be  in  some  measure  modified, 

8634,  The  Chairman.— Thm.  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  -"leggatts 
statement,  that  the  appHcations  for  admission  have  fallen  off?— Mr, 
Warren,  the  chairman  of  our  directors,  has  indicated  to  you  the  reason; 
and  I  think,  with  submission  to  you,  he  has  fairly  conveyed  an  idea  ot  tne 
difficulties  with  regard  to  labour.  Mr.  Mathieson.— Bxit  the  applications 
have  increased,  because  the  admissions  have  increased. 

8635,  Mr.  Leggatt  says,  '  We  have  been  able  to  take  every  case  tbat 
was  suitable ; '  but  I  see  that  he  gave  an  explanation,— that  the  rules  ot 
the  directors  were  now  so  well  understood,  that  a  great  number  who  usea 
to  apply  do  not  apply  now,  and  that,  therefore,  you  only  have  applications 
from  those  who  come  within  your  rules  I—Mr.  Warren.— it  you  wiu 
allow  me,  I  will  read  our  admissions  for  each  year. 

8636  The  question  is  not  about  admissions,  it  is  about  applications . 
—I  am  afraid  we  can  scarcely  speak  as  to  appUcations  just  now ;  because 
the  applications  come  before  us  month  by  month,  f '^'^^f  S 
rejected  at  each  month  we  take  no  further  notice  of.  Th^ch^f"'^^^^^^^^ 
those  we  reject  are  just  put  aside,  while  those  we  accept  and  take  mto  me 
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institution  are  registered,  and,  of  course,  we  have  the  whole  of  these  ^^^^^^ 
admissions  year  by  year.  Mathieson, 

8637.  Then  these  are  matters  which  may  possibly  be  within  Mr.  and 
Leggatt's  knowledge  and  not  of  yourself,  as  to  the  applications  that  were  Connal. 
,uade? — What  I  was  to  remark  was,  that  even  the  number  of  admissions, 

as  shown  year  by  year,  carry  out  thoroughly  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
beginning,  that  we  are  passmg  a  greater  number  of  boys  through  the 
institution  year  by  year  now,  than  we  have  ever  done  in  previous  years. 

8638.  3fr.  Ramsay. — But  you  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge,_ regard- 
ing the  number  of  applications,  to  give  us  the  information  we  desire  upon 

hat  pomt? — We  have  the  number  of  admissions  before  the  monthly  com- 
idttee  meeting  at  which  these  appUcations  are  dealt  with;  but  we  have 
uot  here  the  apphcations  which  were  rejected. 

8639.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  apphcations  all  made  through  Mr. 
Leggatt  ? — The  schedules  all  come  in  to  Mr.  Leggatt. 

8640.  Does  he  make  all  inquiries  regarding  the  applicants  before 
the  applications  are  submitted  to  you  ? — He  does. 

8641.  And  you  decide  upon  these  cases  as  they  are  so  reported  to  you  ? 
— Yes ;  partly  upon  his  information,  and  also  according  to  the  testunony 
of  the  parties  who  have  signed  the  schedules  on  the  apphcation  being 
made. 

8642.  That  is  when  they  come  before  the  committee? — Yes. 

8643.  There  were  no  apphcations  made  direct  to  the  managers  inde- 
jjendently,  or  except  through  the  regular  channel? — Mr.  Connal. — I 
believe  there  were  applications  made  occasionally  through  the  directors. 
Mr.  Warren. — But  not  generally.  That  is  a  point,  however,  which  has 
been  mooted  latterly,  that  we  should  have  these  applications  coming  more 
through  ourselves,  and  more  through  other  parties  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  institution.  Mr.  Mathieson. — It  may  be  stated,  that  the  largest 
number  of  which  I  have  been  aware,  of  schedules  which  the  governor 
had  undecided  upon,  would  be  about  20  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

8644.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — At  any  one  meeting? — Yes,  at 
any  one  meetmg. 

8645.  The  Chairman. — These  things  are  managed  by  a  committee,  are 
tbey  not? — Mr.  Warren. — Yes;  Mr.  Connal  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee. 

8646.  Is  there  always  a  full  attendance  at  that  Committee? — A  very 
good  attendance.    Mr.  Connal. — About  four  or  five  on  an  average. 

8647.  Mr.  Eamsay. — Can  you  tell  us,  of  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance,  how  many  have  only  one  parent  alive  ? — Mr.  Leggatt  has 
statistics  with  regard  to  that.  I  wish  to  remark,  with  reference  to  a 
ciuestion  which  Mr.  Ramsay  addressed  to  me  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  children  at  8  years  of  age,  that  sometimes  children  come  to  the  school 
from  a  great  distance,  and  the  first  idea  in  fixing  8  years  as  the  age 
for  admission  was,  that  we  thought  if  the  children  were  to  be  five  years 
with  us,  that  would  bring  them  up  to  13,  at  which  age  we  thought 
we  could  well  afi'ord  to  relieve  our  hands  of  them.  Or,  if  a  child  was 
admitted  at  nine  years  of  age,  we  thought  he  could  be  found  in  work 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  14.  That  was  the  idea  with  which  we 
commenced  in  1859  or  1860,  when  the  institution  was  started.  But  in 
addition  to  that,  whilst  we  wanted  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution as  widely  as  possible,  we  were  reluctant  to  admit  a  child  at  the 
age  of  13,  because,  as  Mr.  W^arren  has  indicated,  that  child  may  get 
7s.  or  8s.  a  week  quite  readily  just  now,  and  he  would  not  get  more, 
probably,  than  a  year's  education  from  us.  In  admitting  them  at  the  age 
of  8,  our  aim  was  to  give  them  five  years'  education;  but  we  cannot 
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secure  that,  for  the  children  leave  us  after  being  in  the  school  for  two  or 
two-and-a-half  years.  I  wish  also  to  remark,  that  when  the  children  come 
from  such  a  distance,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  Mr.  Leggatt  can  make 
an  arrangement  of  this  kmd :  that  when  a  very  little  boy  comes  from  a 
distance,  he  makes  an  arrangement  by  which  that  little  boy  is  accom- 
panied by  another  boy  of  a  greater  age ;  and  the  distances  they  come 
would  surprise  you  if  you  were  lookmg  at  the  statistics  of  the  institution. 
There  are  children  actually  commg  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  to  the 
institution. 

8648.  But  you  would  not  expect  that  a  child  entering  at  8  would  require 
five  years  in  which  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  readmg,  vrriting,  and  arith- 
metic,  and  the  elements  of  navigation  ?— No ;  but  then,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  the  industrial  training,  and  we  vdsh  to  keep  the  children  m 
the  institution  until  they  can  be  put  out  into  life,  and  be  able  to  do 
something  for  themselves. 

8649.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  get  the  industrial  training  better 
in  the  different  factories  where  they  are  employed? — ^That  is  one  of  the 
pecuhar  features  of  the  institution,  which  has  been  a  problem  to  educa- 
tionalists; but  we  have  got  on  very  well  with  it.   The  object  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  to  make  the  boys  what  he  called  '  handy,'  that  is,  to  fit 
them  for  colonial  hfe ;  and  hence,  while  theoretically  some  educationahsts 
hold  that  when  we  go  and  teach  a  boj  to  make  shoes,  he  may  possibly, 
when  put  out  as  an  apprentice,  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  hhnself  to  the 
traming  of  his  new  master,  still,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  general 
training  which  he  has  received  m  the  institution  is  not  a  benefit  to  him. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with.    We  find 
that  even  when  a  boy  has  been  learned  to  make  shoes  or  clothes,  or  to  be 
a  Wright,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  boy  wiU  become  a  shoe- 
maker, or  a  tailor,  or  a  wright.    Still  he  has,  by  that  traming,  acquu'ed 
a  certain  amount  of  handiness ;  and  our  great  object  is,  if  possible,  to 
keep  the  boys,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  enhanced  value  oj  cl^^d" 
labour,  until  we  can  give  them  a  fair  start  in  fife.    We  have  no  difficulty 
with  regard  to  that,  for  there  are  constant  apphcations  for  boys,  and  there 
are  openings  for  them  which  take  place  without  our  intervention.  _  Mr. 
MatMeson.— I  may  remark,  that  the  boys  cannot  get  any  industrial  traming 
in  workshops  until  after  they  are  13,  in  consequence  of  the  Factpry  Act. 

8650.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  do  not  employ  the  boys  in  the  mdustnal 
department  until  they  are  more  than  13?— No;  they  are  employed  in  it 
with  us  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  go  into  the  workshop;  but  out  of  tne 
institution  boys  cannot  be  admitted  to  mechanical  employment  until  alter 

they  are  13.  .     ,  .         •  j  <.>;oi 

8651.  The  Earl  of  Eosehery.— Then  what  you  ami  at  m  your  industrial 
training  is  not  the  teaching  of  a  particular  trade,  but  a  general  handiness 
in  the  manipulation  of  toolsl-Ifr.  Co7inal.-Yes.  Our  object  is  what 
Mr.  Buchanan  contemplated  in  his  will— to  fit  them  for  colomal  life,  and 

to  give  them  general  handiness.  ^,    „  ^  .    .  t„„ 

8652  How  many  trades  do  you  teach?— Four.  The  first  is  stockmg- 
knitting,  which  very  httle  boys  can  do  ;  they  can  knit  a  very  good  pan* 
of  stockings.  These  boys  are  generally  from  7^  to  8^  or  9  years  of  age. 
Then  we  have  the  training  of  a  wright  or  carpenter ;  then  we  have  snoe- 
making,  and  we  have  tailoring :  these  are  the  four  trades. 

8653  Do  you  take  any  notice  of  the  particular  capabihties  ot  tue 
bovs  in  putting  them  to  these  different  departments  ?— Mr.  Leggatt 
directs  his  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the  boys,  and  no  doubt  consul^ 
the  taste  of  a  boy  before  he  puts  hmi  to  one  or  other  of  them,  iaste 
fickle ;  sometimes  a  boy  does  not  Mke  the  trade  to  which  he  is  put. 
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8654.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  the  boys  who  are 
instructed  in  these  pursuits  follow  them  when  they  leave  the  institution  ?  Mathieson, 
— Kot  as  a  general  rule.    Mr.  Leggatt  loses  sight  of  them  rapidly  after  and 
they  pass  under  review  on  leaving  us.    We  know  where  they  go  to,  pro-  Oonnal. 
bably  for  a  few  months  or  a  year  or  so,  but  after  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  we  can  scarcely  follow  them  out. 

8655.  Then  you  think  aU  the  advantage  they  get  from  this  industrial 
training  is  the  general  advantage  of  handiness,  and  not  any  special 
advantage? — We  cannot  speak  to  any  special  advantage  which  they 
get. 

8656.  Is  that  from  any  inferiority  in  the  method  of  teaching? — I  think 
not.  I  think  it  arises  from  this :  that  tradesmen  have  all  their  own  ways 
of  doing  a  thing,  and  if  they  have  an  apprentice,  they  wish  the  apprentice 
to  do  it  in  their  way ;  and  it  is  a  possible  thing  that  a  child  may  have  to 
imlearn  what  he  leai'ued  with  us.  Mr.  Mathieson. — As  a  rule,  those  who 
have  been  in  the  joiner's  shop  follow  out  that  trade  more  readily  than 
the  other  trades;  but,  of  course,  the  teaching  of  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making  and  knitting  are  advantages  to  any  one  to  a  certain  extent,  more 
especially  the  tailoring  and  the  knitting. 

8657.  The  Chairman. — I  understand  you  wish  to  make  some  statement 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  poor-rates  of  the  operations  of  your  institution? 

 Yes.    The  directors  are  of  opmion — at  least  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I 

believe  they  coincide  with  me — that  the  operations  of  the  institution  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  poor-rates  in  the  shape  of  relieving  them 
directly ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  several  parochial  boards  in  the  city  do 
not,  in  adjudicating  upon  cases  of  rehef,  make  any  difference  because  of 
any  of  the  family  being  in  the  Buchanan  Institution.  That  was  my  own 
opinion,  based  upon  the  fact  that  I  had  been  for  twelve  years  a  director 
on  the  parochial  board  of  the  City  parish ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself 
upon  the  point,  I  got  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  of  both  the  City  and 
the  Barony  parishes,  and  they  confirmed  my  own. 

8658.  Mr.  Leggatt,  when  asked  upon  that  point,  hesitated  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  he  afterwards  sent  in  a  note,  in  supplement  of  his  evidence, 
saying,  that  he  had  been  requested  to  state,  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular answer,  '  that  the  du-ectors  do  not  consider  the  admission  of  a  boy 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Buchanan  Institution  m  any  way  interferes  with  the 
obhgations  or  the  action  of  the  parochial  boards,  the  aim  of  the  directors 
from  the  beginning  having  J)een  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
to  a  class  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  parochial  relief ; '  is  that 
your  view? — Yes. 

8659.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — We  had  it  stated  by  Mr.  Leggatt 
that,  of  the  last  100  children  who  came  in,  42  of  the  families  were  in 
receipt  of  parochial  rehef.  Was  that  so  ? — I  believe  it  to  have  been  so. 
Mr.  Connal. — But  you  must  take  it  with  this  consideration,  that  when  a 
woman  is  left  a  widow,  and  with  probably  a  child  at  the  breast,  the 
parochial  board  give  so  much  under  the  circumstances ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  that  that  places  the  woman  in  the  position  of  a  pauper,  or  that 
it  is  a  case  which  we  would  consider  inehgible  for  admission  to  the  in- 
stitution,— that  is,  if  she  has  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine,  who  is  an  applicant 
for  admission.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  parties  now  accepting 
parochial  relief  who,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  struggled  on  with 
their  difficulties  rather  than  accept  it. 

8660.  But  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
"which  has  been  passed,  do  you  not  consider  that  in  taking  these  chil- 
dren into  the  institution  gratis,  you  are  to  a  certain  extent  assisting  the 
parochial  board,  inasmuch  as  the  parish  would  have  to  pay  then:  fees  ? 
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Messrs.     — J/,..  ffTairen. — I  hardly  think  so,  because  we  step  in  and  take  parties 
MatMeswi,  I'^efore  they  come  to  look  for  parochial  relief.    Perhaps  we  may  be 
and      assisting  the  parish  in  that  sense,  but  we  only  assist  it  indirectly.  We 
ConnaL    -^^ant  to  save  these  people  from  becoming  paupers ;  we  wish  to  keep  both 
parents  and  child  from  becoming  recipients  of  parish  rehef;  but  we 
would  wish,  as  directors,  rather  to  take  them  before  they  have  reached 
the  point  of  pauperism. 

8661.  But  the  mere  payment  of  their  educational  fees  by  the  parochial 
board  would  not  constitute  them  paupers  ? — ^Not  in  our  opinion ;  but  we 
go  much  further  than  that  in  connection  with  the  institution,  because  the 
child  comes  to  us  in  the  morning,  and  has  the  whole  of  his  diet  during  the 
day,  simply  being  domiciled  at  home  in  the  evenings. 

8662.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell.— Qa^ipose  a  widow  who  had  two 
children  at  your  institution,  and  that  her  next  door  neighbour  was  also  a 
widow  m  similar  circumstances,  but  with  her  children  provided  for  by 
herself,  do  you  suppose  the  parochial  inspector  would  not  make  a 
difference  in  the  allowance  he  would  give  to  these  widows  ? — Mr.  Connal. 
— We  have  seen  cases  of  harshness, — I  think  I  may  use  that  expression, 
where  parochial  rehef  has  been  withdrawn  or  modified  to  a  certain  extent 
in  consequence  of  a  child  being  admitted  to  the  mstitution, — ^but  these  cases 
have  been  rare;  and  I  believe  the  parochial  boards  have  acted  vdth 
more  consideration  within  the  last  few  years. 

8663.  But  do  you  suppose  it  possible  that  the  inspector  would  give  to 
these  two  widows  exactly  the  same  allowance, — that  he  would  give  to 
the  widow  whose  children  were  educated  and  fed  by  you,  exactly  the 
same  allowance  to  another  widow  with  two  children  who  were  educated 
and  fed  by  herself? — I  have  a  difficulty  in  answering  that  question; 
because  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  woman  had 
never  appUed  for  the  admission  of  her  children  to  the  institution.  We 
would  be  as  happy  to  take  that  woman's  children  as  the  other.  I  don't 
know  very  well  how  these  cases  can  be  dealt  with,  except  on  their  own 
special  circumstances.  What  to  a  great  extent  would  guide  us,  in  any 
such  case,  as  to  the  admission  of  the  children,  would  be  the  aspect  of 
hopefulness  as  to  ultimate  independence  of  parochial  relief  in  the  one  case 
as  compared  with  the  other. 

8664.  The  Earl  of  Hosebery. — Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
a  family  receiving  eleemosynary  rehef  from  your  institution,  and  another 
receiving  rehef  from  the  parish  ?  Would  you  consider  that  one  child  was 
a  pauper  child,  and  the  other  was  not? — Mr.  Mathieson. — We  do  not 
look  at  it  in  that  aspect.  Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  there  would  be  no 
distinction;  but  I  have  already  made  the  statement,  based  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  inspectors  both  of  the  City  and  Barony  parishes,  and  also 
on  my  own  experience,  that  in  adjudicating  upon  appUcations  for  rehef, 
the  parochial  directors  make  no  difference,  as  a  rule,  because  of  any  of  the 
children  being  in  the  Buchanan  Institution;  but  generally  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  children  are  in  our  institution  before  the  application  to 
the  parish  is  made.  As  a  rule,  it  is  shortly  after  the  woman  has  become 
a  widow  that  she  apphes  to  have  her  children  admitted  to  the  institution. 

8665.  Mr.  Rajymii/.— When  Mr.  Leggatt  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  of  the  last  100  children  who  came  m,  42  were  children  of  families 
that  were  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  was  he  mistaken  m  that  state- 
menf? — Mr.  Connal. — No,  he  was  not  mistaken. 

8666.  Then,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement  that  you 
do  not  "to  some  extent  relieve  the  parochial  boards  from  the  obligation 
to  support  these  children?— il/?-.  Mathieson.— As  a  rule,  the  appUcauts 
are  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  when  they  apply  to  us. 
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8667.  Bat  this  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  ? — ^It  refers  to  those  who  are  at  ^®^srs. 
present  in  the  institution.  Mathieson, 

8668.  No;  he  speaks  of  the  last  100  that  came  in,  and  he  says:  'I  and 
have  gone  over  the  schedules,  and  I  find  that  42  of  these  families  are  in  Connal. 
receipt  of  parochial  relief?' — M7\  Connal. — That  depends  on  what  we 
consider  to  be  parochial  relief.    Mr.  Leggatt  probably  includes  in  that 
number  of  42,  cases  where  an  allowance  of  Is.  a  week  has  been  given,  in 
consequence  of  the  apphcant  having  a  child  at  the  breast,  or  something 

of  that  kmd.  These  people  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  but  they 
are  a  class  who  will  not  go  into  the  poorhouse ;  and  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  widow,  by  a  considerate  attention  on  our  part, 
being  practically  elevated  and  kept  out  of  the  necessity  of  requiring 
parochial  rehef,  we  are  glad  to  give  her  the  means  of  being  so. 

8669.  The  Chaiiman. — Do  apphcants  generally  attend  at  the  committee 
meetmg  in  order  to  support  their  apphcations  ? — Invariably. 

8670.  Then  you  are  guided  by  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  case  as 
stated  by  themselves! — Yes.  We  will  not  receive  any  case,  and  we  have 
not  done  so  since  the  institution  was  opened,  without  the  apphcant — that 
is,  the  mother,  or  the  incapacitated  father,  or  the  guardian,  or  the  aunt — 
being  present  to  answer  every  question.  In  every  case  of  the  1600 
admitted,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  has  been  seen. 

8671.  Is  that  a  question  which  is  usually  put  to  them,  whether  they 
are  in  receipt  of  parochial  rehef  ? — It  is  put  down  in  the  schedule,  and 
where  there  is  any  dubiety  with  regard  to  the  answer,  or  any  appearance 
of  an  intention  to  conceal  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  question  is  put  to 
them  personally.    We  exact  all  that  information  from  them. 

8672.  But  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  the  amount  of  the  rehef  is 
very  small,  such  as  Is.  a  week,  you  would  not  consider  it  an  obstacle  to 
their  being  received? — ^No.  Even  an  ahowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  we 
would  not  consider  to  be  an  obstacle. — Mr.  Mathieson. — At  the  same 
time,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  relief  may  be,  parochial  rehef  in  any 
form,  even  although  only  Is.  a  week,  is  required  to  be  put  down  in  the 
schedule. 

8673.  Mr.  Parker. — ^Are  such  persons  not,  in  your  estimation,  paupers  ? 
— Mr.  Connal. — ^They  are  not  in  our  estimation  paupers. 

8674.  Are  they  legally  paupers  ? — I  cannot  say  what  a  member  of  a 
parochial  board  would  consider  to  be  a  pauper. 

8675.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — Do  you  as  a  member  of  a  parochial 
board  reckon  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  your  institution  to  assist  such 
persons? — Mr.  Mathieson. — Yes,  while  judging  each  case  on  its  own 
merits. 

8676.  In  making  an  allowance  of  Is.  a  week  to  assist  a  widow  in 
these  circumstances,  would  you  not  at  the  same  time  recommend  her  to 
apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ? — ^No.  I  can  state  that  such  is 
not  the  practice,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  statements  of  the 
two  inspectors  I  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Connal. — If  it  were  known 
that  our  institution  was  simply  an  institution  which  directly  relieved  the  City 
or  Barony  parishes,  I  believe  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  we  would  raise 
our  ideas  as  to  the  class  of  children  to  be  admitted.  We  have  amongst 
the  class  of  children  admitted,  children  of  persons  who  have  occupied 
important  positions, — clerks  with  probably  £300  or  £400  a  year,  whose 
famiHes  have  been  left  destitute,  and  persons  in  a  good  position  in  life 
who  have  succumbed  to  misfortune.  We  have  a  great  many  cases  of 
that  kind.  In  fact,  we  would  rather  aim  at  receiving  such  cases  than 
accept  what  might  be  called,  strictly  speaking,  parochial  cases.  We 
draw  a  distinction  in  our  own  minds  between  what  we  call  parochial  cases. 
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or  cases  fit  only  for  the  parochial  board,  and  cases  suitable  for  our  msti- 
tution,  where  there  is  a  small  amount  of  assistance  given,  and  that  Ukely 
to  be  continued  for  a  hmited  period  only. 

8677.  The  Chaiimcm. — Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  children  now  in  the  institution,  whose  relations 
are  in  receipt  of  anything  from  the  parochial  board? — We  could  easily 
do  that,  because  the  schedule  would  show  it.  The  schedule  embraces  a 
great  number  of  particulars;  so  far  does  it  go,  that  where  there  are 
brothers  and  sisters  older  than  the  apphcant,  we  insist  upon  knowmg  the 
wages  they  are  earning,  m  order  that  we  may  know  the  entire  income  of 
the  family. 

8678.  The  Earl  of  Hosehery.—l  suppose  the  element  you  chiefly  look 
to  is  what  may  be  called  the  decayed  element, — those  who  have  seen 
better  days  ? — ^Yes,  we  look  to  that  as  an  element  of  confirmed  parochial 

dependency.  . 

8679.  Mr.  Ramsay. — When  you  state  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
each  child  admitted  are  seen,  do  you  mean  that  they  are  seen  by  the 
directors,  or  by  Mi-.  Leggatt  only?— They  are  seen  by  Mr.  Leggatt  m 
the  first  instance,  when  the  apphcation  is  made ;  but  we  will  receive  no 
case  until  the  parties  are  brought  before  ourselves,  and  that  is  done 

monthly,  ,  ,  ,  j  c 

8680.  Do  you  mean  before  the  directors?— Before  the  whole  body  of 

the  House  Committee. 

8681.  The  Chairman.~W\ih.  regard  to  another  point,  Mr.  Leggatt 
also  sent  in  a  note,  to  the  effect  that '  the  directors  think  that  the  influence 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  creating  a  demand  for  juvenile  labour  from  8 
to  13  years  of  age,  explains  to  a  large  extent  the  difficulty  they  have 
experienced  in  keeping  up  the  full  number  of  children  at  the  mstitution, 
more  especially  within  the  last  four  years,  by  the  continuous  withdrawal 
of  children  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  13.  ThQ  withdrawals  withm 
the  last  tivo  years  comprise  147  and  145,  a  number  greater  than  m  any 
previous  year ;  and  this  confirms  the  directors  in  the  opinion  they  have 
formed  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Factory  Acts  on  the  numbers  m  the 
institution.'    Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ?—ifr.  "PTcrre/i.— Yes, 

*^^8682  Then  he  states,  '  The  directors  think  that  any  mcrease  in  the 
dietary  cost,  apart  from  salaries  and  general  charges,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  increased  price  of  provisions  during  the  last  two  years,  llie 
salaries  have  been  sHghtly  raised,  and  an  unusual  expenditure  has  been 
incurred  during  the  same  tune  in  furnishing  a  new  class-room  with  forms 
and  desks,  and  in  providing  two  copper  boilers,  as  referred  to  in  question 
8094  •  so  that,  in  reality,  the  directors  beheve  that,  apart  from  the  shglit 
addition  to  salaries,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  ordinary  expenditure. 
Do  you  also'concur  in  that  ?— Yes.  We  have  a  tabulated  statement  here, 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  put  in,  of  the  cost  during  a  series  of  years  of  the 
eight  leading  articles  of  diet,  and  the  total.  v  ^ 

8683  Mr.  Ramsay.— Yow  have  said  that  the  Factory  Act  has  had  an 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  appUcations  for  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion^—Yes  ;  the  boys  used  to  remain  longer  than  13  ;  but  the  operation 
of  the  Factory  Act  has  absorbed  boys  above  that  age,  and  caused  a 
oreater  demand  for  them  from  other  sources. 

8684  I  doubt  whether  that  statement  can  be  reconciled  with  your 
concurr'ence  in  Mr.  Leggatt's  statement,  which  is,  that  the  directors  thmk 
that  the  influence  of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  creating  a  demand  for  uve^^^^ 

abour  from  8  to  13  years  of  age,  explains  to  a  large        *  .  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
they  have  experienced  in  keeping  up  the  full  number  of  children  at  tlie 
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institution?-!  would  explain  it  in  this  way,  that  the  Factory  Act  Mes^s^ 
reouires  a  a-reat  many  trades  to  have  boys  at  least  13  years  of  age,  and  Mathieson, 
they  are  (£afted  m  the  moment  they  are  13;  but  there  are  numerous  and 
little  iobs  which  these  boys  of  13,  who  are  now  so  largely  employed  in  • 
factories,  used  to  take  up,  and  which  are  now  taken  up  by  boys  of  9, 
J.  10  or  12— such  as  message  boys,  newspaper  boys,  and  other  thmgs. 
There  is  such  a  scarcity  of  boys  of  13  years  of  age  now,  that  there  is  not 
one  who  is  not  certain  to  be  drafted  into  factories  at  that  age  as  soon 
as  he  can  pass  an  examination.    Mr.  Connal.—Mx.  Leggatt  has  ]ust 
taken  an  inverted  way  of  expressing  it.   The  Factory  Act  has  been  the 
means  of  puttmg  these  boys  into  factories  whenever  they  are  13  ;  and  tJiat 
leaves  these  other  occupations  open  to  be  filled  by  boys  under  that  age. 
That  has  had  the  effect  of  taking  them  away  from  the  mstitution  at  an 
earUer  ao-e  than  previously,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  :— in  l»b  J, 
the  average  age  at  which  children  left  the  institution  was  12-3  years  ;  m 
1870,  12rm  1871,  11-81;  in  1872,  11-54;  and  in  1873,  11-4;  so  that 
the  average  age  is  gradually  going  down  year  by  year,  arising  simpJy,  m 
our  opinion,  from  the  great  demand  for  juvenile  labour. 

8685.  Do  the  children,  duiing  the  time  they  are  in  your  school,  acquu-e 
a  facihty  in  reading  and  writing?— Yes  ;  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  give 
it.  Mr.  Mathieson.—!  may  mention,  in  supplement  to  the  former  answer, 
a  case  which  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  a  widow,  of 
rather  extravagant  habits,  had  two  boys  in  the  institution  from  8  to 
10  years  of  age,— one  about  8,  and  the  other  about  10.  She  allowed 
them  to  remain  only  for  about  six  months,  and  she  now  has  them  employed 
in  dehvering  newspapers,  and  earning  some  money  in  that  way. 

8686.  Mr.  Parker.— Will  such  cases  not  be  looked  after  by  the 
Glasgow  School  Board?— I  hope  they  will.  Such  boys  can  make  from 
7s.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  needy  parents  will  send  them  out  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Warren.— As  an  instance  of  how  much  they  want  being  looked  after 
by  the  School  Board  at  the  present  moment,  I  may  mention  that  I  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  bind  apprentices.  I  have  been  engaging  a 
good  many  lately,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  m 
which  I  have  to  engage  three  or  four,  that  I  do  not  require  to  have  three 
notaries  pubMc  in  the  lawyer's  office  in  order  to  sign  for  the  parents  and 
for  the  boy. 

8687.  The  Earl  of  Eosebei-y.—AxQ  these  generally  Scotch,  or  are  many 
of  them  Irish  ?— Many  of  them  are  probably  the  boys  of  Irish  parents, 
but  who  have  been  resident  on  this  side  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  at 
all  events.  . 

8688.  But  a  certain  number  are  Scotch,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  a  certain 

number  of  them  are  Scotch. 

8689.  Yon  do  not  call  boys  'truants,'  in  this  evidence,  who  have  gone 
into  regular  employments  ?— No.  Mr.  Connal—The  boys  who  are  called 
'  truants '  there,  are  boys  who,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  waiting  for  them  every  day  of  the  year,  Sunday  and 
Saturday,  go  away  and  disappear  for  two  or  three  days  together,  from 
the  impulse  that  sometimes  comes  over  Uttle  fellows  hke  that  to  stay  away 
and  take  a  ride  in  a  milk-cart  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  won't 
attend  school,  although  there  is  food  provided  for  them. 

8690.  A  'truant'  is  an  occasional  absentee  of  that  kind, — not  a  boy 
who  has  left  the  school  ? — Yes. 

8691.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Leggatt  says  in  a  note:  'The  directors 
wish  it  to  be  noticed  that  absenteeism,  more  especially  from  truancy,  is  now 
on  the  decrease,  and  that  defaulting  children  from  this  cause  are  constantly 
the  subjects  of  discipline.'   Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — Yes. 
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Warr  n  "^^'^  ''^"''^  of  Roselery. — What  does  'discipline'  mean  in  that 

Matbieson    case  ? — The  discii^hne,  apart  from  personal  chastisement,  means  thiit 
and   '  the  boys  are  brought  before  the  directors  and  admonished,  the  parents 
Connal.    accompanying  them. 

8693.  Do  you  send  children  to  Mossbank  as  a  punishment? — No,  we 
liave  no  relations  whatever  with  Mossbank.  Mr.  Mathieson. — It  may  be 
stated  that  the  directors  have  no  power  to  send  anybody  to  the  Moss- 
bank Institution.    They  must  be  sent  by  order  of  a  magistrate. 

8694.  Mr.  Leggatt  says :  '  I  send  some,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  to  Mossbank  estabhshment.  These  are  boys  that  I  cannot  deal 
with,  because  they  will  not  be  amenable  to  my  discipline.  I  recommend 
them  to  go  to  Mossbank,  because  they  are  restrained  there '  ? — Mr.  Warren. 
— ^That  is  when  extreme  cases  have  sprung  up,  where  a  boy  could  not  be 
controlled  properly  without  very  extreme  measures  being  taken. 

8695.  He  also  says  :  '  I  recommend  the  mother  to  apply  to  the  super- 
intendent of  Mossbank  for  a  schedule'? — Mr.  Connal. — Mr.  Leggatt 
does  that  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  mother  comes  down  and  says, 
'  I  cannot  keep  my  boy  at  the  school ;  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do 
with  him ; '  and  then  Mr.  Leggatt  recommends  her  to  apply  to  Moss- 
bank. 

8696.  Then  he  uses  it  as  a  threat? — ^No ;  he  cannot  use  it  as  a  threat. 
He  simply  recommends  it. 

8697.  He  goes  on  to  say :  '  I  tell  them  that  if  they  are  disobedient  to 
our  rules,  they  must  be  put  into  some  place  where  they  can  be  restrained 
and  compelled  to  obey  the  rules '  ? — But  he  does  that  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility ;  for  in  my  experience,  since  the  institution  was  started,  we  have 
never  used  such  a  recommendation  or  threat.  Mr.  Warren. — I  recollect 
one  very  extreme  case,  where  a  boy  had  misconducted  himself  very  badly ; 
and  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  directors  at  one  of  our 
meetings,  we  recommended  that  this  course  should  be  taken  with  him. 
Bailie  Mathieson  was  to  be  sitting  in  the  Eastern  PoUce  Court  next 
morning,  and  we  recommended  that  the  boy  should  be  taken  before  him, 
and  with  the  mother's  assent,  and  the  Board  bemg  agreeable,  that,  for 
the  offence,  the  Bailie  might  adjudge  that  the  child  should  be  sent  to 
Mossbank  Institution.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Mathieson  was  with  us  in 
the  evenmg  as  a  co-du'ector,  and  next  morning  he  was  sitting  in  the  Court 
as  a  magistrate,  and  in  that  capacity  he  adjudged  that  the  boy  should  be 
sent  to  Mossbank.  Mr.  Mathieson. — That,  however,  was  the  only  case  of 
the  kind  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8698.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  dietary,  I  gather  from  the 
paper  which  you  have  produced,  that  the  dietary  was  varied  in  the  course 
of  the  years  there  referred  to  ? — Mr.  Warren. — It  has. 

8699.  Of  some  articles  I  see  there  has  been  a  great  diminution,  as  in 
milk  and  oatmeal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  increase  in  others,  such 
as  butter  and  cheese  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Mathieson. — I  may  explain  that  the 
governor  was  of  opinion  that  the  boys  were  not  so  partial  to  porridge  as 
formerly;  and  in  1871  coffee  and  bread  and  cheese  were  substituted  in 
the  evening,  three  days  a  week,  and  also  fish  once  or  twice  during  the 
week  for  dmner ;  and  hence  it  will  be  observed  that  smce  1871  oatmeal 
has  diminished  in  quantity,  while  on  butter  and  cheese  there  has  been  a 
rise  of  30  per  cent. 

8700.  Has  the  quality  of  the  dietary  been  kept  up  during  that  time? — 
Mr.  Warren. — Fully.  Mr.  Mathieson. — I  may  state  that  the  quality  of 
the  dietary  has  very  much  improved  since ;  while,  from  the  time  when 
we  introduced  the  form  of  contract  which  has  already  been  produced, 
the  dietary  cost  has  rather  diminished  as  a  whole. 
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8701.  The  Earl  of  Rosebmj.— To  what  do  you  think  is  it  owing  ^f^^'^^ 
that  the  price  of  education  has  increased  ?    Is  it  owing  to  an  increased  MatUeson, 
demand  for  schoolmasters  ? — Mr.  Warren. — It  is  owing  to  the  increased 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers. 

8702.  And  that  shows  an  increased  demand,  does  it  not  ? — Mr.  Connal. 

 There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  remuneration  for  teachers,  and  there  is 

one  circumstance  to  which  that  is  partly  attributable.  At  first,  when  the 
institution  was  started,  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  young  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  giving  so  many  hours  teaching  at  the  Buchanan  Institu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  dove-tailed  that  arrangement  with  attending 
classes.  The  removal  of  the  University  now  to  the  extreme  west  end  of 
Glasgow  has  limited  the  supply  of  that  class  of  men,  and  we  are  thrown 
more  upon  the  open  market,  which  we  find  has  risen  and  is  rising. 

8703.  Do  you  find  that  the  remuneration  for  industrial  teachers  has 
risen  too  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay. 
Mr.  Mathieson. — We  have  regulated  the  pay  of  these  teachers  according 
to  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  trades  they  represent. 

8704.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  experience  of  other  industrial 
institutions  that  the  boys  trained  there  do  not  in  after-life  pursue  the 
trades  that  they  were  taught  in  them  ? — Mr.  Connal. — That  is  a  specula- 
tive question  which  I  cannot  answer. 

8705.  Has  your  school  any  relation  to  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  ? 
— ^None  whatever.  It  is  recognised  by  the  School  Board  as  supplying 
a  deficiency  so  far  in  the  education  of  the  city,  but  to  no  other  extent. 

8700.  I  did  not  quite  understand  how  far  the  institution  was  to  be 
affected  by  the  event  of  the  trust  of  Mr.  Buchanan  being  wound  up ; 
would  you  explain  that  ? — The  institution  will  be  affected  to  this  extent : 
Just  now  the  gross  income  of  the  institution  is  £3000  a  year,  and  of  that 
we  pay  £300  a  year  for  succession  duty,  leaving  a  net  income  of  £2700 
a  year.  The  trustees  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  his  will,  must  pay  that  £3000 
a  year  to  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  left  large  sums,  not  only  to  relatives,  but  to 
the  Trades'  House  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow, 
and  I  presume  these  will  be  considered  as  having  a  primary  claim  ;  and 
I  understand  that  we  are  eating  in  upon  the  capital,  which  is  at  present 
invested  in  stocks,  and  yielding  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  interest  than 
an  investment  in  Bank  of  England  stock ;  but  eventually  the  capital  is  to 
be  invested  in  Bank  of  England  stock,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  This  led  Mr.  White,  as  acting  for  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
number  of  boys  to  rise  above  360.  In  fact,  he  intended  as  much  as  that 
we  should  keep  the  numbers  at  a  rather  lower  rate,  and  that  was  in  1869. 

8707.  Then,  during  Mrs.  Buchanan's  life  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan's will  are  not  to  be  carried  out? — During  her  life  they  are  fully 
carried  out. 

8708.  But  they  are  not  carried  out  as  regards  those  legacies  ? — No. 

8709.  And  the  provisions  therefore  cannot,  in  the  meantime,  be  carried 
put? — The  provisions  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  relation  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  trustees  does  not  cease  until  Mr.  Buchanan's  trust  estate  is 
wound  up.  The  property  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
of  Glasgow  to  be  invested  in  Bank  of  England  stock. 

8710.  How  do  you  come  to  be  paying  succession  duty  now? — Because 
when  the  institution  was  started  we  had  to  face  the  question  whether  we 
were  to  pay  the  capital  sum,  which  would  have  been  a  capital  sum 
representing  £300  a  year,  and  thus  extinguish  the  obligation,  or  pay  that 
Bum  yearly. 
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8711.  How  long  will  you  do  so? — "When  the  capital  of  the  trust  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  that  may  deprive  us  at  once  of  £7000. 
Then  we  will  have  only  a  capital  of  so  much,  but  we  will  have  got  quit  of 
the  succession  duty. 

8712.  What  do  you  expect  will  be  your  ultimate  income,  or  have  you 
any  idea  ? — I  cannot  possibly  say ;  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  out  of 
£75,000,  we  have  to  put  up  with  £60,000.  However,  I  am  only  speaking 
in  a  rough  way. 

8713.  And  that  £60,000  would  bear  a  much  smaller  rate  of  interest? 

 ^Yes.    They  will  be  under  compulsion  to  invest  it  at  a  lower  rate  of 

interest  in  Bank  of  England  stock.  As  directors  of  the  institution,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  access  to  the  books  of  the  trust  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
cannot  speak  definitely. 

8714.  You  have,  I  understand,  had  absolutely  no  religious  difficulty  in 
your  school? — We  have  had  no  religious  difficulty  in  the  institution  from 
the  beginning  of  it.  We  never  ask  a  question,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  as  to  the  denomination  to  which  an  appKcant  belongs  ;  and  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  institution  we  had  a  good  number  of  applications 
from  Roman  Catholics — the  Roman  Cathohc  priests  signing  the  schedules. 
That,  however,  has  disappeared  latterly,  !  don't  know  for  what  reason ; 
for  we  never  interfered  with  them  when  they  applied,  and  they  were  just 
taught  in  the  school  along  with  the  Protestant  pupils. 

8715.  Do  all  the  children  attend  the  religious  teaching? — We  have 
never  had  a  difficulty  of  that  kind,  and  we  don't  know  whether  the 
children  are  Roman  Cathohcs  or  what  they  are. 

8716.  But  do  all  children  attend? — All  the  children  attend  who  are 
willing  to  attend ;  but  on  the  Sabbath-day  we  allow  the  children  to  be 
with  their  parents  if  they  choose,  so  that  we  don't  know  whether  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  or  Episcopahans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  what  they 

are.  n  -l  t 

8717.  Then  you  have  found  that  the  attendance  of  Roman  Cathohc 
children  has  been  faUing  off  ? — We  don't  know  whether  they  are  Roman 
Catholics  or  not ;  but  in  the  earher  stages  of  the  institution  I  repeatedly 
had  schedules  before  me,  which  were  signed  by  a  well-known  Roman 
Cathohc  priest  in  Glasgow,  implymg  that  he  had  confidence  in  the 
institution.  However,  we  don't  know  the  religion  of  the  appHcants 
unless  it  accidentally  transpires. 

8718.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  Commission? — Mr.  Mathieson.— There  was  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  governor  with  regard  to  a  sum  of  £800,  in  connection 
with  the  intromissions  with  the  funds  at  the  expkation  of  the  ten  years' 
experiment,,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  That  statement  is  in  answer  to 
question  8096,  where  Mx.  Leggatt  says  that  a  sum  of  about  £800  was 
transferred  from  the  property  account  to  the  credit  of  the  Buchanan  fund 
account.  That  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  two  accounts 
separate.  There  were  some  payments  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  institu- 
tion which  the  treasurer  charged  to  the  capital  account  instead  of  to  the 
property  account ;  the  trustees,  in  looking  over  the  accounts,  made  these 
objections,  and  the  directors,  not  wiUmg  to  do  anything  against  their 
wishes,  agreed  to  the  alteration.  I  now  hand  in  a  statement  showing  the 
details  of  the  £800.  Some  of  the  items  might  have  been  objected  to,  but 
the  relation  betwixt  the  two  accounts  is  simply  this,  that  we  just  consider 
that  we  take  the  obligations  of  a  landlord  m  keepmg  up  and  mamtaming 
the  property  only,  but  not  the  furnishings,  or  anything  that  might  tje 
considered  as  bemg  required  from  the  tenant.  t  +1,^ 

8719.  Then  that  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  statement  wincn  me 
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o-overuor  made  with  regard  to  the  £800?— ilir.  Connal— -Yes.  His 
Statement  conveyed  an  impression  that  we  were  intromitting  with  the 
fimds  in  a  way  which  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan  took  excep- 
tion to ;  but  it  arose  from  this,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  at  the  begm- 
nino-  of  the  rastitution  in  defining  what  was,  strictly  speaking,  to  come 
ont°of  the  capital  account  and  of  the  revenue  account,  the  obligation  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow  being,  that  it  was  to  fit  up  and  maintain  the  mstitu- 
tion,  whereas  the  fund  is  understood  to  be  apphcable  for  the  puposes  of 
education,  industrial  training,  and  feeding.  Mr.  MatUeson.—l  have 
brought  an  extract  of  the  monthly  payments,  in  order  to  show  the  Com- 
missioners what  we  have  done. 

8720.  You  don't  find  that  these  difficulties  apply  at  present?— No 
difficulties  of  the  same  nature  apply  at  present ;  the  two  funds  are  clearly 
Jefined  and  distinct.  The  statement  which  I  have  produced  comes  before 
the  House  Committee  monthly,  with  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  paid 
by  the  treasurer, — the  accounts  having  been  examined  and  mitialed  before- 
hand. Mr.  Connal. — Mr.  George  Grant  was  our  first  treasurer.  He  was 
also  a  magistrate,  and  he  took  the  thing  m  hand,  and  analyzed  these 
accounts,  showing  what  he  beheved  to  be  applicable  to  the  one  account 
and  what  to  the  other.  It  was  upon  his  judgment  that  it  was  done,  and 
there  was  nothing  Hke  a  disposition  to  intromit  with  the  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  city.  That,  as  has  been  said,  was  at  an  earher 
stage  of  the  institution;  but  when,  m  1869,  the  trustees  of  :Mr.  Buchanan 
had  to  decide  whether  the  institution  was  to  be  transferred  to  Liverpool, 
or,  faihng  Liverpool,  to  New  York,  it  was  then  that  they  called  us  to 
account. 
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Henky  Cure,  Esq.,  ") 

Rev.  Archibald  Henderson,  V  Examined. 

William  France,  Esq.,  ) 


-Mr.  Curr,  you  are  chakman  of  the  Crieff  School  ^  Henry 

T  '  Cnrr,  Esq., 

-1  am.  Eev.  A. 


and  Wm. 
France, 
Esq. 


8721.  The  Chairraan.- 
Board? — Mr.  Curr.  ^  

8722.  And,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  France,  you  are  members  of  that  Henderson, 
Board? — Mr.  Henderson. — We  are.  .  —  j  w 

8723.  You  represent  the  views  of  that  Board  ? — Yes. 

8724.  Do  you  represent  any  other  Boards? — Mr.  Curr. — I  am  also 
chau-man  of  the  Muthill  Board,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Crieff; 
hut  I  understand  the  case  with  regard  to  Muthill  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
later  hour.  Mr.  Henderson. — We  were  appointed  by  the  Crieff  School 
Board  to  come  here  as  a  deputation  from  that  Board. 

8725.  And  you  wish  to  state  your  views  with  reference  to  Morison's 
Trust? — Yes,  and  endowed  schools. 

8726.  Is  there  any  other  endowed  school  in  Crieff? — Yes. 

8727.  You  have,  I  beheve,  addressed  the  trustees  of  Morison's  Trust 
upon  the  subject  of  theu-  school? — Mr.  Curr. — Yes. 

8728.  Do  you  think  that  more  might  be  done  to  make  the  trust  useful 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

8729.  Will  you  state  in  what  particulars? — One  great  drawback  at 
present  is,  that  the  trustees  have  really  not  administered  the  trust.  They 
have  done  nothing.  The  rector  is  allowed  to  manage  very  much  as  he 
likes. 

8730.  Where  are  their  meetings  usually  held? — In  Edinburgh. 

8731.  Who  are  the  present  trustees  ?— The  only  original  trustee  alive 
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Henry  is  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig  ;  and  he  has  assumed  Sir  James  Monereiff, 
^itev^A^  '  present  Lord  Justice-Clerk ;  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Monereiff ;  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  Clerk  Brodie ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brodie. 

and  Wm.'      8732.  Do  they  all  act  as  trustees? — They  were  assumed  as  trustees  to 
^Eso''"'         along  with  Sir  William ;  but,  I  believe,  none  of  the  trustees  have  ever 
— !      seen  the  academy,  except  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who,  when  livmg  m 
the  district,  has  twice  distributed  prizes. 

8733.  With  regard  to  the  management,  have  you  made  any  representa- 
tions to  the  trustees  as  to  any  improvement  upon  the  trust? — We  sent  a 
memorial  in  the  first  instance,  and  asked  the  trustees  to  hear  a  deputa- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  they  fixed  a  certain  day,  when  I  went,  along  with 
another  member  of  the  Board,  and  met  Sir  WiUiam  Gibson-Craig,  Mr. 
John  Brodie,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brodie.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

8734.  This  was  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes.  I  could  not  give  the  date  at 
this  moment.  Mr.  Henderson. — It  was  in  the  begmning  of  July  that  we 
sent  a  memorial  to  them  upon  certain  points.  Then,  at  their  request,  we 
sent  a  supplemental  memorial  on  the  14th  July,  giving  some  additional 
details ;  and  then  the  deputation  met  them  iu  the  end  of  July,  and  were 
promised  an  answer,  which,  however,  has  not  been  given  since.  There 
was  a  note  received  the  other  day  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  from  their 
agent,  saying  that  the  answer  would  be  given  soon,  but  it  has  never 
come. 

8735.  Will  you  state  what  suggestions  you  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  trust? — Mr.  Curr. — I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  which 
will,  perhaps,  give  the  information  you  want.    (Hands  it  in.) 

8736.  We  have  already  had  a  statement  as  to  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  go  into  that ;  but,  leaving  aside  that  preUmi- 
nary  matter,  I  may  put  some  questions  to  you  upon  this  document,  with 
regard  to  my  first  question  as  to  the  management  of  the  trust.  In  your 
opinion  the  constitution  of  the  trust  is  a  defective  one? — It  is. 

8737.  You  think  it  does  not  give  sufficient  expression  to  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  does  not  enable  the  parties  interested  in 
education  to  have  thek-  wishes  on  the  subject  fully  attended  to  ?— Yes. 

8738.  That  you  are  instructed  to  state  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board, 
as  being  their  view  ? — Yes. 

8739.  And  that  the  rector  is,  in  fact,  the  only  local  agent  or  represen- 
tative of  the  trustees  at  present? — Yes. 

8740.  It  is  your  wish  that  there  should  be  on  the  trust  a  representation 
of  the  local  feeling  and  interest,  with  a  view  of  recovermg  the  sympathy 
and  feehng  of  the  district,  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  school?— 

Yes.  , 

8741.  You  think  the  academy  might  be  made  the  means  of  much 
greater  benefit  to  the  district  than  it  now  is,  and  that  it  might  also  be 
made  the  means  of  inducing  many  of  the  better  scholars  to  proceed  to  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

8742.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  effect  that  object  ?  By  applying 
a  portion  of  the  trust  money  to  bursaries  for  those  who  are  to  go  ? — You 
will  find  it  so  stated  m  the  memorial ;  but  our  object,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  fees,  which  we  think  are  too  high  at 
present.  . 

8743.  In  the  improvements  you  wish  to  introduce,  it  is  your  desire  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  academy  as  a  higher  class  school,  and  not 
to  relieve  yourselves  of  the  duty  of  providing  elementary  education?— 

That  is  so.  i.  +  f  oa 

8744.  With  regard  to  the  fees,  would  you  state  what  the  present  lees 
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are,  and  what  sort  of  reduction  you  would  propose  to  make  on  them  ? —  Henry 
The  fees  are  all  stated  in  our  memorial.    The  fees  at  present  for  the  ^^'''a?' 
junior  section  are  10s,  6d.  per  quarter,  and  we  would  propose  to  reduce  Hendereon, 
"ihem  to  5s.    For  the  middle  section,  they  are  at  present  15s.  per  quarter ;    and  Wm. 
would  propose  to  reduce  them  to  7s.  6d.    For  the  senior  section,  they  Esq!^' 

are  at  present  21s. ;  we  would  propose  to  reduce  them  to  12s.  6d.,  and  to   

include  German,  at  present  charged  extra. 

8745.  You  think  the  present  scale  of  fees  is  too  much  for  the  scholars 
of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

8746.  Mr.  Parker. — You  don't  propose  to  reduce  these  fees  for  every 
scholar  attending  the  academy,  do  you  ? — We  do ;  and  we  propose  to 
reduce  them  still  further  for  certain  scholars  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
memorial, — that  is,  for  the  prize  pupils,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the 
neighbouring  schools. 

8747.  Then  the  reduction  you  have  mentioned  you  propose  to  be 
general  ? — Yes. 

8748.  Including  boarders? — They  may  make  any  arrangement  they 
like  about  boarders. 

8749.  The  Chairman. — At  what  age  are  children  received  into  the 
institution  ? — At  present  they  take  them  of  any  age.  I  have  a  girl  there 
of  8  or  9  years  of  age. 

8750.  Is  there  an  elementary  class  in  the  school  ? — There  is  at  present, 
and  I  suppose  there  has  always  been.    Mr.  Henderson. — There  has. 

8751.  Would  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  scholars  are  elemen- 
tary ? — Mr.  Curr. — I  cannot  answer  that.  Mj:  Henderson. — The  great 
majority  of  them  are  beyond  the  elementary  branches. 

8752.  But  the  present  fee  of  10s.  6d.  is  for  Enghsh,  writing,  arith- 
metic, elementary  Latin,  and  elementary  science  ? — Yes.  It  is  for  a  class 
above  the  mere  elements,  Mr.  Curr. — There  are  but  few  very  young 
pupils. 

8753.  If  the  fee  were  reduced  to  5s,,  do  you  not  think  it  would  become 
an  elementary  class  ? — The  fees  at  all  the  other  schools  are  very  much 
less. 

8754.  That  is,  at  the  other  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes ;  at  the 
public  school,  the  Board  school,  and  also  in  Taylor's  Institution. 

8755.  Are  they  much  less  than  5s.,  which  you  propose? — Yes;  they 
are  Is,  Id.  per  quarter  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

8756.  In  what  school? — In  Taylor's  Institution, 

8757.  Mr.  Parker. — That  is  another  endowed  institution? — Yes; 
situated  in  Crieff. 

8758.  What  are  the  fees  at  the  parochial  school? — Mr.  Henderson. — 
They  are  2d.  per  week,  for  the  lowest  fee ;  that  is  2s.  per  quarter.  Mr. 
Curr. — ^They  are  about  one-half  what  we  would  propose  for  Morison's. 
Mr.  Henderson. — Perhaps  the  better  way  to  explain  our  views  would  be,  to 
state  shortly  the  outline  of  the  plan  as  we  (the  School  Board)  had  it  in  our 
mind,  and  wished  to  convey  it  to  the  trustees.  It  was  this :  that,  of  course, 
taking  special  interest  as  we  do  in  the  children  of  the  district,  we  should 
ask  for  much  lower  fees  for  the  children  of  residents ;  but,  in  the  second 
place,  we  are  very  anxious  that  this  school,  Morison's  Academy,  should 
become  what  is  called  a  secondary  school,  standing  between  the  public 
schools  of  the  whole  district  and  the  University.  We  propose,  therefore, 
that  the  trustees  should,  at  exceptionally  low  fees,  admit  children  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  whole  district — not  our  school  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  district — who  pass  the  Government  inspector  under  a  certain 
'Standard,  so  as  to  secure  that  they  had  the  better  scholars  going  up  to 
tliem.    We  also  propose  that  they  should  institute  bursaries  for  compe- 
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Henry  tition  among  the  schools  of  the  whole  district ;  and  that  they  shonld,  if 
^  ReV?S''         ^"^^^  bursaries  for  the  better  scholars  to  go  to  the 

Henderson,  universities  or  normal  schools. 

and  Wni.  §759.  The  ChaiiTnan.— These  are  proposals  in  addition  to  the  proposal 
^Em^'  foJ^"  a  reduction  of  the  fees  ?— Yes  ;  but  we  wish  a  special  reduction  ia 
—      connection  with  that  scheme.    They  may  leave  the  fees  higher  for  those 

who  come  to  reside  in  the  place,  and  who  have  not  been  resident,  Mr. 

Curr.  The  special  reduction  is  a  reduction  to  prize  scholars  from  other 

schools.    We  propose  that  the  fees  for  them  should  be  still  further 

reduced  than  the  scale  now  given  in. 

8760.  Do  you  propose  that  the  reduction  of  fees  should  apply  to 
persons  residing  in  the  district,  but  that  those  commg  from  a  distance 
should  still  have  to  pay  the  higher  fees?— No.  What  we  propose  is, 
that  those  fees  of  five  shilhngs  and  so  on  shall  be  the  general  fees  of  the 
school,  but  that  prize  pupils  from  pubhc  schools  in  Strathearn  should  be 
admitted  at  a  lower  scale  still. 

8761.  Mr.  Parte-.— How  much  lower?— I  don't  know  that  that  has 
been  considered.  We  simply  say  that  the  fees  for  these  pupils  should 
be  made  somewhat  lower  than  the  others  ;  somethmg,  perhaps,  hke  what 
they  would  pay  in  the  parish  schools— about  one  half.  Mr.  Henderson.— 
We  are  very  anxious,  if  possible,  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
academy ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  be  reheved  of 
givmg  Latm,  French,  and  other  things  in  our  pubhc  school,  and  we 
should  not  do  so  if  they  were  given  in  the  academy  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  would  take  them  at  our  public  school. 

8762.  The  Chairman.— Yon  would  maintain  the  elementary  schools 
entii-ely  out  of  the  rates,  and  leave  the  academy  to  do  the  whole  duty 
of  the  higher  school?— iir.  Curr.— Yes.  We  do  not  wish  to  compete 
with  them  as  to  the  higher  branches. 

8763.  You  would  confine  yourselves  entii'ely  to  the  elementary  branches 
in  the  pubhc  school?— Yes  ;  we  would  desire  to  do  so. 

8764.  But  the  present  rate  of  fees  in  the  academy  would  be  rather  a 
bar  to  that? — Yes.  ,    ,   .    ^, .  •, .  •■ 

8765  What  sort  of  fee  is  taken  in  the  public  schools  for  the  higher 
branches?— ilfr.  J5e?icfemn.— Fourpence  per  week,  or  four  shilhngs  per 
quarter,  is  the  highest  fee  we  have  in  the  pubhc  school  for  elementary 
classes.  Twopence  per  week  is  charged  for  Latm,  French,  and  Mathe- 
matics.   Threepence  per  week  for  any  two  of  them. 

8766.  Mr.  Parker.— That  fee  would  be  as  high  as  the  one  you  pro- 
pose of  five  shilhngs  per  quarter  ?-Yes ;  but  then  the  one  is  for  the 

unior  section,  while  the  other  is  for  the  higher  branches. 

8767.  The  Earl  of  Eosebery.— You  wish  to  ehminate  elementary  m- 
struction  altogether  from  Morison's  trust  school  ?-les.  J«ast  we 
would  not  objtct  if  they  were  to  give  it  at  smtable  fees  so  that  people 
of  the  better  class  residing  about  the  place  could  send  then-  children 
there,  and  pay  higher  fees  if  they  wished  to  do  that. 

8768  Do  you  think  that  would  be  answermg  the  founder  s  mtention . 
—Mr  burr.— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  founder's  mtention  was. 
It  is  expressed  in  most  general  terms ;  it  is  Uo  promote  the  happmess  oi 

^^876?!' Would  not  what  you  propose  tend  to  create  a  small  class- 
school  "^-ilfr.  /fe?i(ferson.— We  should  not  wish  to  do  that,  but  we  uu 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  what  the  trustees  desire  to  do  m  that  way. 

8770.  In  that  case,  you  would  make  the  elementary  mstruction  sen 
supporting  ?— Certainly.  -.o  v« 

8771.  And  not  apply  any  of  the  endowment  to  it  /— J>o. 
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8772.  The  Chourman. — Do  you  propose  that  any  cMldi-en  slionid  be  Hon^ 
admitted  into  the  academy  from  the  lower  schools  upon  auy  prmciple  of    ^"^^  J^'' 
competition  or  of  free  admissions  ? — What  we  propose  is  competition,  and  Henderson, 
not  only  competition  in  our  own  school,  but  competition  with  the  whole 

schools,  say  of  Upper  Strathearn,  which  would  brmg  a  population  of  Eg^.^ 

from  15,000  to  20,000  within  the  scope  of  the  com])etition.    That  would   

improve  the  whole  of  the  schools  by  brmging  them  into  competition  one 
with  another.  All  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  would  then  have 
a  motive  to  take  the  prizes. 

8773.  What  sort  of  inducement  would  you  offer  besides  the  fees  ? — I 
beUeve  that  a  very  httle  more  than  enough  for  the  payment  of  the  fees 
would  do  it. 

8774.  Do  you  think  children  would  come  from  a  distance  for  mere 
free  education  without  some  other  means  of  support  ? — I  may  state  as  a 
fact,  that  when  the  academy  began,  children  came  from  Auchterarder  to 
it,  because  it  was  then  expected  that  it  would  prove  a  good  and  efi&cient 
school ;  and,  of  course,  in  addition  to  paying  the  fees,  the  parents  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  season  ticket  for  then*  children  coming  every  day  by 
the  railway.  They  found,  however,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  expense, 
and  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

8775.  Then  that  was  not  found  to  answer,  because  there  was  the 
double  bar  of  the  expenses  of  travelUng  and  of  the  fees  ? — Mr  Gwr. — 
There  was  a  difficulty  about  travelling.  The  Kailway  Company,  I 
believe,  at  one  time  gave  facilities  by  cheap  tickets,  which  they  afterwards 
withdrew. 

8776.  Then  it  would  require  a  very  low  rate  of  fees  to  induce  them  to 
come  from  a  distance  ? — Mr.  France. — Yes ;  or  a  greater  efficiency  in  the 
school. 

8777.  Mr.  ParTcer. — Have  you  calculated  at  all  the  financial  effects 
upon  the  school  of  such  a  general  reduction  as  you  propose, — whether 
the  total  funds  of  the  school  would  remain  as  good  as  they  are  now  ? — 
Mr.  Curr. — I  have  not.  Mr.  Henderson. — We  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  for  the  school,  because  if  you  would  take  the  rough 
principle  of  halving  the  fees,  you  would  have  a  great  deal  more  than 
double  the  number  of  scholars.  Mr.  Curr. — There  is  acconamodation  in 
the  school  for  about  600,  and  the  present  number  in  attendance  is  about 
100. 

8778.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — It  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
the  accommodation  is  from  200  to  300  ? — Calculated  according  to  the 
Government  standard,  there  is  accommodation  for  584,  or  close  upon 
600. 

8779.  Mr.  Parker. — In  the  present  buildings  ? — Yes.    Mr.  France. — 
The  present  staff  is  admitted  to  be  able  to  teach  at  least  300. 

8780.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — The  question  was,  How  many 
pupils  can  the  school  accommodate?  and  the  answer  was.  From  200  to 
300.  Have  they  added  very  much  to  the  accommodation  since  this 
report? — Mr.  Curr. — ^No.  It  has  just  been  a  blunder  in  the  answer, 
because  the  school  was  carefully  measured  by  our  officer,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  extent  of  the  accommodation.  Mr.  Henderson. — 
That  number  of  584  was  calculated  according  to  the  Grovemment  allow- 
ance of  eight  square  feet  for  each  child. 

8781.  Mr.  Parker. — Your  Board  have  ascertained  that  for  yom'selves, 
and  you  can  state  that  as  from  the  Board? — Yes.  We  reported  that  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  Curr. — I  think  the  former  average  number  of  pupils 
was  supposed  to  be  about  140  ;  but  last  year  I  beMeve  the  number  has 
been  about  100. 
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Henry        8782.  Has  the  number  of  pupils  been  dimimshing  of  late  years  ?— I 
'^r'"'  'a"^'  believe  so,  in  the  last  two  years. 

Henderson,      8783.  The  Earl  of  Rosebei-y.—ls  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  an 
and  Wm. '  accident  at  this  moment,  or  is  it  the  result  of  certain  causes  ? — In  the 
^S^"^"^'    first  place,  the  trustees  have  neglected  their  duty ;  they  have  done  nothing. 
—      The  trustees  have  never  administered  the  trust.    The  very  fact  of  their 
never  having  seen  the  school  is  a  proof  of  that. 

8784.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell — ^How  long  has  the  school  been 
open  ? — About  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

8785.  Mr.  Morison  only  died  in  1860 ;  and  I  suppose  the  trustees  had 
to  build  the  place? — Yes. 

8786.  Has  it  been  open  so  long  as  that? — I  think  it  has. 

8787.  The  Earl  of  Bosehery. — Has  there  been  any  complaint  from  the 
parents,  that  the  instruction  is  not  efficient? — Yes;  I  have  heard  such 
complaints. 

8788.  Are  there  any  special  branches  in  which  the  instruction  is  con- 
sidered to  be  inefficient? — The  complaints  are  generally  as  to  a  want  of 
management. 

8789.  And  as  to  the  staff?— Yes.  That  the  salaries  given  to  the 
teachers  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  good  teacher.  The  salaries  were 
small,  and  it  was  said  that  if  they  had  a  good  man,  he  went  away  very 
soon,  the  result  being  that  there  were  continual  changes. 

•  8790.  Have  many  teachers  left  the  school? — Mr.  Henderson.— I  ^i&ye: 
been  above  eleven  years  in  Crieff  now,  and  there  have  been  six  different 
Enghsh  masters  in  that  time. 

8791.  You  mean  that  there  have  been  five  changes  in  that  branch 

fl/lono  y^cs. 

8792.  How  long  has  the  head  master  been  there? — He  has  been  there 
from  the  beginning,  but  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  there  from  the 

beginning.  ■,.  .  •  a, 

8793.  Is  there  a  great  want  of  a  secondary  school  m  the  district?— 

Certainly. 

8794.  What  is  your  nearest  secondary  school  for  that  district?- 
Perth,  seventeen  miles  off.  .       ^  ■  r 

8795.  Would  you  propose,  in  your  scheme,  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  considerably  ?— Certainly,  to  get  good  masters,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  master  who,  as  at  Dollar,  would  be  free  to  take  boarders, 
and  in  that  way  bring  in  pupils  ;  because  Crieff  is  a  place  much  resorted 
to  for  health.  That  would  be  a  desirable  thing  in  that  way,  because  it 
would  bring  children  from  a  distance,  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  school. 

8796  But  if  you  reduce  the  fees,  and  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  how  will  yom-  accounts  stand?  Do  you  reckon  on  getting  a 
much  larger  number  of  pupils? — Yes.  , .  ,  ,  i, 

8797.  I  cannot  quite  understand,  from  the  answers  which  have  been 
o-iven  in,  what  becomes  of  the  trust  funds.  We  have  first  a  sum  of  £1130, 
and  then  later  on  it  is  said  that  the  income  of  the  trust  is  only  £39 b. 
Can  you  explain  that?— Jfr.  Henderson.— ^o,  we  have  never  seen  these 
figures  Mr.  Curr.—l  believe  the  trustees  are  accumulating  money  witn 
the  view  of  building  an  addition  to  the  school.  Although  they  have 
accommodation  at  present  for  500,  and  have  only  100  pupils  in  atten- 
dance, still  they  propose  to  make  it  twice  the  size.  They  must  have 
about  £10,000  now.  By  the  original  settlement  they  were  to  accumulate 
until  the  amount  was  £20,000  before  they  built;  and  the  uew  school 
apparently  cost  £7000,  so  that  they  should  have  £13,000  less  whateve 
may  have  been  spent  on  it  since;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  have 
£10,000  in  hand. 
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8798.  Would  the  present  buildings  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose? —  p 

I  think  so.    Mr.  Henderson. — Abundantly  sufficient.  Itev  A^'' 

8799.  There  are  no  bursaries  attached  to  the  school? — No.    I  beheve  Henderson, 
I  may  state  that,  very  much  on  account  of  my  pressing  it  on  the  rector  ^^^.^^f' 
uud  on  the  late  Mr.  Mui-ray,  who  was  the  agent  for  the  trustees,  tbere  Esq.^' 

was  a  scheme  started  for  giving  bursaries,  but  in  a  most  objectionable   

torra.  It  was  in  the  way  of  saying  that  certain  boys,  on  passing  an 
examination,  would  be  admitted  to  the  school  free  of  fees ;  but  I  said  to 

the  rector,  when  he  mentioned  it  to  me,  that  I  was  quite  sure  he  could 
not  work  it,  because,  there  is  such  an  objection  amongst  the  children — 
'specially  of  that  class  for  whom  it  was  designed — to  mix  among  other 
children  without  payment  of  fees,  as  it  produces  a  kind  of  pauper  feeling. 
And  the  thing  never  did  work.  Perhaps  one  boy  or  so  was  induced 
'  0  take  it,  but  that  was  all. 

8800.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — How  was  this  trust  appointed  ? 
— Mr.  Curr. — By  Mr.  Morison's  will.  The  only  original  surviving 
trustee  is  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig. 

8801.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  will  that  we  have  got  ? — In  the  codicil 
there  is  Wilham  Gibson,  younger  of  Inghston,  and  I  assume  that  is  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig. 

8802.  The  will  was  made  long  ago  ? — Yes. 

8803.  And  then  Sir  Wilham  Gibson-Craig  was  the  sole  survivor,  and 
he  appointed  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  the  other  gentlemen  you  have 
named  as  trustees  ? — Yes. 

8804.  Have  they  never  held  any  meetings,  so  far  as  is  knovra  ? — They 
imist  have  held  meetings  previously  ;  but  before  this  memorial  was  lodged 
'.vith  them,  they  had  not  held  a  meeting  for  about  six  years. 

8805.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have  a  minute- 
book  of  their  meetings  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  have  a  minute-book. 

8806.  What  answer  did  they  make  to  your  memorial  ? — We  got  no 
answer,  but  we  were  told  that  we  would  get  an  answer  soon. 

8807.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — About  six  months  ago ;  but  they 
have  had  a  meeting  since  then,  and  I  beheve  they  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  matter. 

8808.  Whom  do  you  suppose  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school? — The  master.  Mr.  Henderson. — The  rector  almost 
exclusively,  practically.  Mr.  Curr. — I  may  mention  that  Sir  Wilham 
Gibson-Craig  considers  his  consent  to  be  a  sine  qua  nan  to  any  change ; 
and  he  said  something  about  having  known  the  wishes  of  the  truster. 
^'ow,  in  the  settlement  you  will  notice  that  a  Mi\  David  Wardlaw  is  said 
*o  have  got  all  the  information  requu'ed ;  but  perhaps  the  truster  may,  sub- 

equent  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  have  communicated  his  wishes  to  Sir 
William, — at  ah  events,  he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  leading  trustee. 
Mr.  Henderson. — We  should  hke  it  to  be  understood  that  the  ground  on 
which  we  make  our  objection  is  simply  this :  that  these  trustees  are  gentle- 
raea  so  largely  occupied  with  other  matters  that  they  do  not  care  for  our 
•mall  affairs  very  much ;  and  I  notice  from  the  blue-book  issued  by  the 
Commission,  that  Stiel's  Institution  at  Prestonpans  is  on  the  same  footing. 

8809.  Except  that  they  have  a  good  local  trustee  there  ? — We  have 
none  at  all  in  our  case.  We  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  the  head-master, 
whoever  he  be,  that  complaints  should  arise,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
means  of  redressing  these  complaints,  so  as  to  have  them  inquired  into, 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong ;  for  then,  popularly,  they  are  all  sup- 
F'osed  to  be  justifiable  complaints  when  they  are  not  answered.  Mr. 
r  ranee. — That  is  the  reason  why  we  point  at  local  representation  in  some 
lorm  as  a  means  of  remedying  what  is  complained  of. 

T 
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Henry        8810.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  instruction  given  iu 
^S^v.'a?"'       institution  at  present  is  not  efficient  1 — There  is  certainly  an  impressiou 
Henderson,  among  the  parents  that  it  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  be. 
and  Wm.       8811.  Has  the  institution  ever  been  examined  by  the  School  Boai-d  to 
^Esq!^'     ascertain  whether  it  does  give  efficient  instruction  or  not  ? — It  has  not. 
— Mr.  Curr. — We  have  no  power  to  do  that.    It  is  a  private  school.  Mr. 
Henderson. — And  it  is  a  higher  class  school. 

8812.  But  do  you  recognise  it  as  a  school  giving  efficient  instruction? 
— Yes ;  we  are  bound  to  do  that. 

8813.  On  what  ground  ? — It  is  a  school  with  supposed  efficient  teachers, 

 ^men  duly  qualified ;  but  as  to  the  administration  of  the  school,  that  is 

.-another  matter. 

8814.  Do  you  consider  that  the  School  Board  have  not  the  right  to 
have  a  school  examined,  in  order  to  test  for  themselves  whether  the 
instruction  is  efficient  or  not? — We  certainly  hold  that  we  have  that 
right ;  but  we  also  hold  that  this  is  not  an  elementary  school,  and  does 
not  overtake  the  work  of  the  School  Board  in  providing  elementary 
education. 

8815.  But  I  understand  that  education  in  the  elementary  branches  is 
given  in  it  ? — To  a  very  small  extent. 

8816.  Mr.  Parher. — I  understand  you  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  elementary  education? — ^No.  It  might  be 
made  a  great  deal  better  as  a  secondary  school ;  but  we  could  not  say 
that  it  is  not  efficient  as  a  school  to  be  recognised  as  efficient  by  the 
School  Board. 

8817.  You  are  supposing  if"  to  be  efficient  for  elementary  puriioses. 
What  you  say  is,  that  it  is  not  efficient  for  the  higher  branches?— 
Yes. 

8818.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxioell. — I  thmk  I  understand  you  to  say 
that,  although  elementary  instruction  may  be  efficiently  given  in  that 
school,  as  matter  of  fact  it  is  given  to  very  few  of  the  scholars ?— Very 
few.  Perhaps  I  may  answer  the  question  in  this  way:  That  in  our 
return  to  the  Government,  we  recognised  it  as  efficient  for  150  scholars,— 
that  is  to  say,  we  thought  we  might  coimt  on  150  being  provided  for 
there,  for  whom  we  did  not  need  to  provide  education. 

8819.  Mr.  i?rt??zsa?/.— Elementary  education?— Yes ;  for  children  under 

the  age  of  13.  _     „  ,       ^,      ■.  „i 

8820  And  you  did  that  without  evidence?— We  all  knew  the  school 
quite  well  without  a  formal  examination  of  it ;  but  I  have  been  present 
frequently  at  the  examination  of  it  otherwise. 

8821  Mr  Parker.— G?^^  you  speak  to  the  esthnate  which  pai-ents  form 
of  the  education  given  there,— whether  or  not  it  is  satisfactory  to  them  ?- 
I  have  often  heard  complaints  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  complaints  that 
have  generally  been  made  to  me  have  proceeded  from  the  parents  ot  toe 
better  children,  which  I  think  is  a  significant  fact,  as  they  were  the 
children  who  acquitted  themselves  well  at  the  school,  and  afterwards  at 

*^882r^Probably  the  parents  of  these  childi-en  would  be  best  qualified 
to  judge?— Yery  probably.  They  were  most  disappointed  that  tlieu 
children  did  not  do  what  they  thought  they  might. 

8823  Mr.  Eamsa}/.— Yon  have  never  considered  it  to  be  your  muy, 
as  members  of  the  School  Board,  to  caU  in  an  efficient  examiner  in  orfler 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  that  institution  •  — ^ 

8824  And  you  have  had  numerous  complaints  from  the  paients  tuai 
thev  were  not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  then-  chilckeu  were 
Svr-'-That  does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  elementary  education 
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s  to  the  higher  class  education,  with  which  we  cannot  interfere.    The  q^^®"^ 
lementary  education  given  there  is  a  very  small  thing  indeed.  r^^.  I}'' 

8825.  Yon  spoke  of  150  children? — Children  under  13;  but  then,  Henderson, 
ibserve,  a  number  of  them  are  getting  education  which  we  do  not 

provide  for — French,  German,  and  Latin.  Esq.  ' 

8826.  That  is  true;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  150  children   

would  be  provided  for  by  that  institution  in  the  elementary  branches  ? — 

Xo.  I  said  children  under  13  years  of  age.  3fr.  Curr. — There  is 
accommodation  for  150  children  to  get  education  in  the  elementary 
ijranches ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  not  20,  probably  not  10,  getting  it 
at  present.    Mr.  France. — 150  was  a  supposititious  number. 

8827.  What  causes  the  very  Hmited  number  who  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  if  they  are 
efficiently  taught  ? — Mr.  Henderson. — The  fees,  to  a  large  extent,  for  one 
thing. 

8828.  Are  the  fees  much  higher  in  that  institution  than  they  are  in  the 
other  institutions  in  the  town  ! — Yery  much  higher. 

8829.  And  higher  for  the  elementary  as  well  as  for  the  higher 
branches  ? — Yes. 

8830.  Mr.  Parker. — ^The  junior  fee  of  5s.  per  quarter  is  not  higher 
than  the  highest  fee  at  Muthill,  for  instance,  is  it? — The  junior  fee  in 
Morison's  Institution  is  10s.  6d.  at  present,  and  that  is  the  lowest. 
What  we  propose  is  5s.  for  the  junior  fee ;  and  5s.  is  the  highest  fee 
at  the  pubUc  school.  Mr.  Curr. — In  Muthill  it  is  5s.  6d.  for  all -the 
subjects. 

8831.  Then,  in  this  scheme  of  yours,  you  practically  propose  that  the 
junior  fee  shall  be  as  low  as  the  highest  fee  at  Muthill  ? — That  was  the 
old  fee  at  Muthill  which  I  mentioned.  The  present  fees  there  under 
the  School  Board  are  still  lower. 

8832.  But  the  lowest  fee  you  propose  for  Morison's  Academy  would 
be  higher  than  the  highest  fee  at  the  neighbouring  pubHc  schools  ? — Yes, 
considerably  higher. 

8833.  Is  there  any  general  feeling  about  this  matter  in  Crielf? — I 
believe  there  is ;  but  I  don't  reside  in  Crieff.  Mr.  France. — There  is  a 
very  general  feeling  about  it.  But  I  ought  to  explain  that  one  reason 
which  parents  give  for  the  education  not  being  efficient  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  that  is,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teachers. 
They  consider  that  that  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  institution. 

8834.  To  what  do  they  attribute  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teachers  ? 
— To  their  insufficient  remuneration.  Mr.  Curr. — The  remuneration  has 
lately  been  increased  very  considerably,  however. 

8835.  In  consequence  of  these  representations? — Perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representation  of  the  rector  to  the  trustees.    Mr.  France. 
— Some  of  the  teachers  have  been  students,  who  did  not  intend  to  follow 
mt  the  teachuig  profession. 

8836.  Are  the  trustees  spending  annually  the  whole  income? — Mr. 
Jlenderson. — We  don't  know  that.    We  have  not  the  accounts. 

8837.  Is  the  feeling  about  this  matter  in  Crieff  equally  in  favour  of 
'^oth  parts  of  your  scheme — in  favour  of  the  general  reduction  which  you 
propose,  and  in  favour  of  the  special  reduction  to  better  quahfied  children  ? 
—^0  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is.  Mr.  France. — The  reduction  of  the  fees 
ill!  over  is  certainly  very  much  desired  in  Crieff.    I  don't  know  whether 

♦he  other  question  has  been  so  much  spoken  of.  Mr.  Henderson. — The  * 
"chool  Board  are  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject. 

8838.  The  Board  distinctly  adopts  the  pohcy  of  connectmg  the 
ucademy  with  the  lower  schools  by  the  reduction  of  fees  to  childi'en 
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Henry     attaining  a  certain  standard? — Yes.    That  is  stated  in  our  memorial 
to  the  trustees,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  School  Board. 
Henderson,      8839.  Have  you  determined  what  standard  you  would  take?— Yes. 
andWm.'  They  would  require  to  come  up  to  the  standard  mentioned  in  the 
^isQ^'    niemorial,  which  includes  an  examination  in  Latin.    Mr.  Curr.—l  may 
— _      mention  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  trustees  are  quite  prepared 
to  make  a  reduction  of  fees;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  appoint  local  trustees  to  act  along  with  them  or  to  denude 
themselves  of  the  management. 

8840.  Do  you  beheve  they  are  prepared  to  reduce  the  fees,  not  only  to 
those  better-qualified  children,  but  also  to  make  a  general  reduction?— 
I  don't  know  to  what  extent  they  are  prepared  to  make  a  reduction ;  but 
they  said  they  were  quite  prepared  to  reduce. 

8841.  To  reduce  the  fees  generally? — Yes. 

8842.  You  have  had  an  oral  conference  with  the  trustees  ? — Yes.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  a  deputation  waited  upon  them.  Mr. 
Henderson. — We  first  sent  a  memorial  in  the  beginning  of  July;  then, 
at  their  own  request,  we  sent  a  second  memorial,  stating  our  proposed 
reduction  of  fees ;  and  then,  in  the  third  place,  a  deputation  went  in  and 
had  a  conference  with  them.  We  were  promised  an  answer  to  our 
memorial,  which,  however,  has  never  been  given. 

8843.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  gone  into  the  question  financially  as 
to  the  effect  of  reducing  the  fees,  and  as  to  the  probable  estimate  which 
you  would  form  of  the  increase  in  numbers  ? — Mr.  Gurr. — If  the  school 
was  filled,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  self-sustaining ;  it  would  more  than 
make  up  for  any  reduction  in  the  fees.  Mr.  Henderson. — If  the  fees  were 
lower,  and  the  teaching  efiacient,  the  school  might  be  filled  quite  easily 
from  the  district. 

8844.  The  school  would  hold  a  much  greater  number  than  attend  it 
at  present?— ilfr.  (7w?T. — ^It  would  hold  484  more. 

8845.  Mr.  Parher. — How  many  more  do  you  think  the  present  staff 
could  teach?— I  think  300  or  400 ;  at  all  events,  300. 

8846.  Then  that  would  be  nearly  three  times  the  number  they  have  at 
present  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Henderson.— T\iQYB  are  just  about  14  scholars  for 
each  teacher  at  present.  ,  v 

8847.  And  you  propose  from  30  to  40  scholars  per  teacher?— Yes. 
I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  teacher  might  manage  at 
least  about  30 ;  only,  if  you  allow  for  a  change  of  classes,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  sent  to  other  work,  you  may  have  some  of  them  with  more. 

8848.  Then,  if  you  take  one-half  the  present  fees  and  get  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  children,  with  the  same  staff,_  you  think  there  would 
be  a  savmg?— Yes.  We  would  have  one-half  more  income.  Mr. 
France.— A.ndi  then  we  would  be  able  to  remunerate  the  teachers  much 

better.  x   xi.  i.    i  ar- 

8849.  You  want  the  balance  with  which  to  remunerate  the  teacuers 
better?— Yes.  Mr.  Ci<?t.— But  the  trustees  have  plenty  of  funds  to 
spare.  Mr.  France.— We  do  not  see  any  way  of  retaining  the  services 
of  good  and  efficient  teachers  unless  they  remunerate  them  better. 

8850.  Better  than  they  have  done  ?— Yes ;  and  even  better  than  tliey 

'^^8^51.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  teachers  would^e 
able  to  obtain  boarders  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so?— J^''- <^"'''; 
suppose  so.  Mr.  Henderson.— W e  point  to  Dollar,  where  they  nave 
done  so  with  great  success.  All  the  teachers  at  Dollar  ^^a^ boardc^. 
The  great  evil  of  the  present  system  at  Crieff  is-I  did  not  l^no^^^'; 
until  to-day,  but  it  seems  the  boarding-school  is  connected  m  some  way 
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with  the  academy — and  the  great  evil  of  the  rector  having  boarders  and  Henry 
no  one  else,  is  that  unavoidably,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,,  a  feeling  of    kqv.^a?  ' 
favouritism  is  at  least  supposed  to  exist.    These  boarders  are  attend-  Henderson, 
ing  school  under  the  rector's  own  eye.    And  another  complaint  that    '^i^^ance  ' 
has  been  frequently  made  to  me  is,  that  the  tutor  at  the  college,  as  Es^"' 

it  is  called — it  is  a  place  where  Mr.  Lendrum  had  a  school,  which   

was  purchased  by  the  trustees — is  also  employed  as  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  academy. 

8852.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxioell. — Then  it  is  Mr.  Lendrum's  old 
school  that  is  occupied  as  the  boarding-school  ? — Yes ;  for  the  rector's 
boarding-house.    The  boarders  attend  the  academy  with  the  others. 

8853.  Mr.  Parker. — What  form  does  the  suspicion  of  favouritism 
:;ike?  Is  it  that  the  boarders  get  prizes,  or  that  they  receive  more 
ittention  than  the  others  ? — It  is  that  they  get  more  attention,  and  also 
that  they  have  a  tutor  at  home,  and  have  the  advantage  of  that  next  day. 

8854.  And  the  tutor  and  the  teacher  are  the  same  person? — Yes; 
that  he  puts  it  in  at  night,  and  takes  it  out  next  day.  I  am  only  saying 
that  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the  suspicion  points ;  but  there  are 
allegations  to  that  effect  very  freely  made  among  the  parents. 

8855.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  other  teachers  taking  boarders  if  they  choose?  They  may  enter 
upon  the  speculation  of  hiring  a  house  and  takmg  in  boarders  if  they 
desire  to  do  so  ? — I  beheve  so.  But  there  is  this  answer  to  that :  that 
the  other  teachers  are  very  young,  unmarried  men,  with  the  exception 
of  the  French  and  German  master,  who  has  recently  come,  and  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  take  in  boarders. 

8856.  Mr.  Ramsay. — I  understand  the  School  Board  are  willing  to  have 
the  elementary  branches  struck  out  from  the  curriculum  in  that  school  ? — 
Yes. 

8857.  What  number  of  pupils  would  you  expect  in  Crieff  to  attend 
for  secondary  education  only  in  an  institution  of  that  kind,  if  that  view 
were  carried  out? — We  would  set  down  about  150  from  the  parish,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  others  coming  in  from  other  districts  round  about. 
There  is  a  population  of  20,000  in  Upper  Strathearn,  or  of  15,000, 
striking  off  Dunning  and  Blackford,  and  you  would  have  many  children 
in  that  population  who  might  be  drawn  in  towards  a  better  school. 

8858.  Do  you  think  that  150  out  of  that  number  would  probably  • 
avail  themselves  of  a  higher-class  school  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  ?— Yes.    I  think,  if  it  offered  these 
opportunities  and  advantages,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that 
number  would  come  forward  to  it. 

8859.  Do  you  consider  that  where  you  have  good  schools  in  a 
flistrict,  the  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  these  good  schools  who 
take  the  higher  branches  would  justify  your  expectation  of  so  large  a 
number  ?— If?-.  Curr. — Yes.  We  have  one  instance  of  that  in  our 
own  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  parish  school  at  Monzievaird,  now 
a  pubUc  school,  and  a  great  number  of  pupils  from  other  parishes  went 
to  that  school  just  on  account  of  the  higher  education  which  they 
parisi?^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  school,  in  a  very  sparsely  populated 

8860.  But  what  proportion  do  the  scholars  in  that  school  who  are 
receivmg  instruction  m  the  higher  branches  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  ?— I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
proportion.  J  Jo 

8861.  Mr.  Parker.— There  is  nothing  in  the  Upper  Strathearn  district 
w  draw  children  away  from  school  at  an  early  age — no  manufactures  ? — 
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Heury  No ;  and  Crieff  itself  is  a  place  which  is  increasing  as  a  resort  for  people 
^iLv^l^''  search  of  health  and  come  to  stay  there.   It  is  a  healthy 

Henderson,  place  and  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 

andWm.  8862,  The  academy  is  situated  in  what  you  would  describe  as  a 
^Em^'  particularly  good  and  pleasant  place ?^Yes,  particularly  so. 
-—  8863.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  with  regard 
to  other  schools  1—Mr.  Henderson.— We  would  like  to  say,  with  reference 
to  Taylor's  Institution,  that  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
local  representation.  It  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of  Corntou, 
and  it  has  been  entirely  under  local  management,  and  it  is  a  crowded  and 
efficient  school. 

8864.  Would  you  say  what  the  constitution  of  the  trust  is  ! — ^It  is  for 

the  poor.  ,   ■,  » 

8865.  But  I  mean,  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  govermng  body  ?— 
Mr.  G'urr. — It  is  local,  and  consists  of  assumed  trustees.  The  original 
trustees  were  Robert  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich  and  William  Lawrence 
Colquhoun  of  Clathick,  both  of  whom  are  dead.  Mr.  i^rawce.— The 
present  trustees  are  all  local  gentlemen. 

8866.  The  trustees  originally  were  persons  named  in  the  trust  with 
a  power  of  assumption  ?— Yes ;  and  the  present  trustees  have  been 
assumed.  Mr.  Henderson.— I  think  the  parish  minister  is  a  trustee 
ga;  officio,— I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  other,— and  he  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  it.  The  school  is  very  efficiently  conducted.  Mr.  C«rr.— The 
date  of  the  trust  is  1841. 

8867.  The  school  is  in  Crieff  ? — Yes  ;  within  the  town. 

8868.  What  is  the  endowment? — Mr.  Henderson. — I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  There  was  £2000  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
reversion  of  a  liferent  on  a  property  near  Stu-Mng,  called  Comton, 
which  has  now  fallen  in  ;  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

8869.  It  is  a  small  endowment  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Curr.—l  see  that  by 
a  codicil  the  truster  appointed  the  parish  minister  of  Crieff  to  be  one 

of  the  trustees.  , 

8870.  All  the  others  are  persons  named  in  the  trust,  or  who  nave 
been  assumed?— Yes  ;  who  have  been  assumed. 

8871.  Mr.  Bamsay.—T^Q  School  Board  are  thoroughly  satisfaed 
with  the  efficiency  and  the  administration  of  that  mstitution  ?— Thoroughly 
satisfied.  Mr.  France.— Am^  we  point  to  it  as  an  instance  of  the  good 
effected  by  local  management.  n    •    o  if 

8872  Mr.  Par/ter.— Taylor's  school  was  crowded  to  overflowing  /—it 
is  so  still.  Mr.  Curr.— They  built  an  additional  room  lately,  and  tUat 
room  is  also  crowded  to  overflowing. 

8873.  The  Chairman.— Is  it  a  free  school?— It  is  not  free;  but 
the  fees  are  very  low.    Is.  Id.  per  quarter  is  the  lowest  fee 

8874.  Mr.  Parker.— li  di'ew  away  a  great  many  children  _ from _  tne 
parish  school,  did  it  not?— The  last  parish  teacher  wa^s  very  ^efficient, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  great  many  children  left  the  school,  i^e 
present  teacher  succeeded  him  only  lately,  and  we  cannot  say  how  he  win 
succeed.   The  School  Board  pensioned  off  the  late  teacher. 

8875.  But,  practically,  Taylor's  school  was  full  to  overflowing,  anc  tae 
parish  school  was  not?-Yes;  and  the  f^^s  /ere  only  about  one  ^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  France.— A.  certain  proportion  of  the  childi-en  m  Taylor  s  Institution 
get  gratuitous  education  in  terras  of  the  bequest. 

8876  Were  the  parents  well  satisfied  with  the  education  which  tueir 
children  £ot  there?— Jfr.  Henderson.— Yevj  well  satisfied.  Ibere  wa^. 
^0  compla^t  at  all  about  it,  except  that  the  school  was  overcrowded^ 
It  is  under  Government  inspection,  and  stands,  I  beheve,  very  well  under 
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the  inspector.  Mr.  Cwrr— Morison's  Academy  is  not  uuder  Government 

inspection.  EeV.  A.  ' 

8877.  Do  you  consider  that  the  changes  you  propose  at  Morisons  Henderson, 
Academy  will  ha^e  any  bearing  in  relieving  the  rates  in  Crieff  ?--  ^^J^JJ^- 
Mr.  France. — Yery  little.  Esq.  ' 

8878.  Your  object  is  rather  to  provide  the  higher  education  at  a  mode-   

rate  cost  ? — Yes.    It  is  not  vrith  the  view  of  relieving  the  rates  at  all. 

8879.  That  is  not  the  motive  of  the  School  Board? — No.  Mr. 
Henderson. — We  should  like  tliat  to  be  distinctly  understood — we  have 
put  it  in  our  memorial — that  we  do  not  wish  the  rates  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  providing  elementary  education.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  relieve 
the  School  Board  as  to  that,  but  to  get  a  higher  class  school  at 
moderate  fees. 

8880.  3Ir.  Ramsay. — Why  should  you  allow  elementary  education  to 
continue  to  be  given  in  Morison's  school?  Mr.  Curr. — We  cannot 
avoid  it.  Mr.  Henderson. — We  would  allow  them  to  contmue  it  if  they 
liked  ;  we  don't  think  it  would  come  to  much ;  we  think  that  practically 
it  would  just  drop  out.  Mr.  Curr. — In  one  way  the  changes  which  we 
propose  would  certainly  relieve  the  rates,  because  if  Morison's  Academy 
was  kept  up  as  an  efficient  higher  class  school,  we  would  not  requhe  to 
have  our  pubhc  school  carried  on  as  an  efficient  higher  class  school. 
If  Morison's  Academy  cannot  be  made  an  efficient  higher  class 
school,  then  the  public  school  is  the  only  one  where  the  higher  branches 
would  be  taught,  and  although  we  are  not  bound  by  law  to  teach 
them,  yet  we  would  have  to  do  so.  Mr.  Henderson. — The  Board  are 
quite  resolved  about  this,  that  if  Morison's  Academy  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  give  such  an  education,  either  (jlassical  or  commercial,  as  is  now 
desired  for  the  better-to-do  working  people,  we  will  have  to  provide  it ; 
but  we  would  rather  not  be  brought  into  competition  with  Morison's 
Academy  at  all. 

8881.  In  so  far  as  you  know  the  public  feelmg  in  Crieff  about 
Morison's  Academy,  is  it  a  wish  that  it  should  provide  that  higher 
education,  rather  than  any  wish  to  relieve  the  rates  ? — Yes.  I  have  never 
heard  any  wish  expressed  to  relieve  the  rates. 

8882.  The  people  aspire  to  a  higher  education,  but  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it  ? — That  is  so.  They  may  afford  it  for  one 
child,  but  not  for  more  than  one. 

8883.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust,  is  there  any 
definite  proposal  you  have  made  to  the  present  trustees  on  that  subject  ? 
— Mr.  Curr. — We  have  never  touched  upon  that  in  a  definite  way.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  talk  about  a  representative  from  each  School 
Board  in  the  district. . 

8884.  In  Upper  Strathearn? — In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Crieff — perhaps  a  representative  from  Muthill,  from  Monzievaird,  from 
Monzie,  and  from  Crieff.  Something  of  that  kind  was  what  was  talked 
of.  Mr.  Henderson. — Perhaps  Crieff'  would  send  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative, owing  to  its  larger  stake  in  the  institution,  and  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinion  of  the  district. 


Henky  Curr,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  James  Rankine, 
Minister  of  Muthill,  examined. 

8885.  The  Chairman.— You  have  some  statement  to  make  with  regard  Henry 

to  an  endowment  at  Innerpeffray.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  trust  ?  Jud  E^r^  j^! 

— Mr.  Curr. — There  was  a  deed  of  mortification  executed  in  1696  by  Eankine. ' 
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Honry     Lord  Stratballan,  and  a  relative  bond  of  annual-rent  over  certain  lands 
*^T-R^^*^T       Innerpeffray  in  security  of  a  payment  of  the  annual  amount  of  £200 
"llanldne.'  Scots,  or  £16,  3s.  id.  sterling.    The  principal  sum  of  the  mortilicatiou 
  was  5000  merks,  equivalent  to  £277,  15s.  6y^d. 

8886.  Would  you  give  the  history  of  that — how  the  rentcharge  upon 
the  property  has  been  applied? — There  was  an  heritable  bond,  as  I 
have  said,  granted  by  Lord  Strathallan,  and  up  till  1779  apparently  the 
funds  had  been  properly  applied,  but  after  that  date  there  were  certain 
periods  when  there  was  no  sclioolmaster.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I 
should  mention  that  the  endowment  was  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
school  and  keeping  up  a  library  at  Inneipeffray.  3Ir.  Rankine. — ^The 
library,  I  may  say,  is  always  put  first  in  order  when  they  are  stated. 

8887.  Then  you  say  the  funds  were  properly  applied  in  the  first 
instance? — Mr.  Curr. — Up  till  1779  the  income  appears  to  have  been 
properly  applied. 

8888.  The  Earl  of  Rosehery. — Applied  in  both  ways  ?— In  both  ways, 

8889.  Mr.  Parker. — There  was  no  complaint  up  to  that  date  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any ;  but  after  that  date,  now  and  again,  for  considerable 
periods,  there  was  no  schoolmaster  there.  On  another  occasion,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts,  there  was  an  interim  schoohnaster  appointed. 
But  the  result  is  that,  in  1846,  when  some  public  movement  took 
place  in  the  matter,  there  was  an  accounting;  and  by  one  way  of 
accounting,  charging  cumulative  interest  half-yearly  upon  the  annual- 
rent,  the  sum  due  by  Lord  Kinnoul,  who  was  then  proprietor  of 
Innerpeffray,  was  £8115,  3s.  5^d.,  as  at  11th  November  1845.  That 
was  the  whole  sum,  principal  and  interest.  Mr.  Rankine. — Would  you 
allow  me  to  state  in  explanation  that  that  does  not  come  alone  from  the 
original  bond,  but  also  from  a  sum  of  £222.  Mr.  Can: — I  think  not. 
That  is  another  thing.  Mr.  Rankine. — It  is  a  separate  thing,  but  1 
thought  they  were  together.  Mr.  Curr. — ^No  ;  what  I  have  now  given  is 
the  annual-rent  alone.  The  prmcipal  sum  in  the  original  bond  of  5000 
merks  Scots,  with  interest,  amounted  at  1845,  according  to  that  method 
of  accounting,  to  £8115,  3s.  5Jd. 

8890.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  sum  paid  over  ? — No  it  was  not 
paid  over,  but  it  was  the  sum  that  was  ascertained  at  that  time. 

8891.  How  was  that  account  brought  out  ?— It  was  notorious  that  the 
funds  had  not  been  applied. 

8892.  But  I  mean,  on  whose  authority  was  it  that  that  sum  was 
brought  out?— I  believe  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  moved  in  the 
matter.  That  statement  bringing  out  the  sum  of  £8115  was  got  up  by 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Ironside,  whose  names  are  marked  on  the  back  of  it. 
They  were  soUcitors  in  Crieff.  . 

8893.  Mr.  Parker. — But  it  was  not  a  judicial  decision  that  ascertamea 
that  sum  ?— No.  Then,  at  that  time,  Lord  Kinnoul,  I  believe,  remitted  his 
accounts  to  Messrs.  Morrison,  of  Perth,  who  issued  statements  brought 
out  by  two  different  modes  of  accounting.  By  one  they  allowed  com- 
pound interest  upon  the  annual-rent,  which  brought  the  sum,  as  at  15tQ 
May  1840,  to  £2341,  17s.  9d.,  in  place  of  £8115. 

8894.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Did  that  also  include  the  principal? — Yes, 

8895.  That  was  the  total  amount  that  Lord  Kinnoul's  accountant 
made  out  to  be  due  ? — Yes,  upon  the  bond  of  annual-rent,  for  the  mortifi- 
cation proper.  There  is  an  additional  sum  which  I  shall  come  to 
immediately.  That  was  brought  out  by  allowing  simply  compound 
interest;  the  other  was  by  cumulative  interest,  adding  interest  to 
principal  every  half-year.  ,   ,  . 

8896.  But  that  is  compound  interest  ?— The  sum  I  have  last  given  was 
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by  adding  merely  the  interest  upon  the  whole  sums  at  certain  periods,  (.^^^^^^^-^y 
Mr.  ]ia7iline.— The  opinion  of  counsel  was  asked  and  is  printed  here,       Kev.' j'. 
and  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  larger  calculation  making  the  sum  Kanidne. 
£8115. 

8897.  The  Chairman. — We  shall  come  to  the  opinion  of  counsel.  "We 
want  at  present  to  have  a  statement  of  how  the  thing  was  brought  under 
legal  opinion.  There  was,  I  understand,  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  larger  sum,  and  there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
smaller  one  ? — Mr.  Curr. — Yes. 

8898.  The  charge  was  a  burden  upon  the  lands  of  Lord  Kinnoul? — 
Yes.  They  are  not  the  property  of  Lord  Kinnoul  now,  but  of  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Drummond  of  Cromlix.  But  Lord  Kinnoul 
was  at  that  time  proprietor. 

8899.  Then  there  are  other  trustees  named,  Sir  Windham  C.  Anstruther 
and  Lord  Camperdown.  How  came  they  to  be  in  the  trust  ? — In  the 
deed  of  mortification  by  Lord  Strathallan,  he  appointed  the  heirs  of  Mr. 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles  and  John  Lord  Carmichael  to  be  trustees  along 
with  him  and  his  heifs. 

8900.  But  up  to  the  time  when  the  dispute  arose  as  to  the  application 
of  the  funds,  or  at  least  up  to  1779,  the  trust  money  is  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  schoohnaster  and  to  the 
support  of  a  library  ? — Yes. 

8901.  Was  that  disused  altogether  after  that  time? — I  don't  suppose 
it  was  disused ;  but  the  school  was,  I  believe,  for  a  time  shut  up. 

8902.  You  don't  know  anything  of  the  application  of  the  funds  in  the 
intermediate  time? — I  have  a  note  here  of  the  payments  made  in  the 
interim;  in  some  years  there  was  almost  no  money  paid  at  all. — Mr. 
Bankine. — On  page  11  of  the  print  which  has  been  put  in,  there  is  a 
statement  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  schoolmasters  appointed  during 
that  period. 

8903.  But  subsequent  to  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  parties  inte- 
rested, there  has  been  no  appUcation  of  the  funds  to  any  educational 
purpose.  Is  that  the  case? — Mr.  Curr.— I  beheve  that  since  the  opinion 
of  counsel  was  got,  a  new  school  has  been  built. 

8904.  Would  you  now  state  what  the  opinion  that  was  taken  was  ? — 
Before  I  do  so,  would  you  allow  me  to  state  that  there  is  a  further  fund 
beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  In  1789,  Lord  Kinnoul  granted  an 
acceptance  for  £222,  4s.  5d.,  which  sum  was  believed  to  have  been  got 
up  by  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school,  but  which  was 
not  built.  Upon  that  acceptance  Lord  Kinnoul  has  not  paid  any 
interest,  except  in  so  far  as  any  payments  he  may  have  made  for  the 
library  and  for  the  school  may  be  imputed  to  it. 

8905.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Was  that  sum  irrespective  altogether  of  the  sums 
you  have  ah-eady  spoken  of  ? — It  was  a  sum  that  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  contributions  by  different  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school.  Mr.  Ranhine. — It  is  thus  described 
on  page  12  of  the  print :  '  The  subscription  papers,  which  are  extant  and 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Kinnoul,  bear  that  the  object  was  to  procure  a  fund 
for  enlarging  the  hbrary,  as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  country;'  the 
object,  as  thus  specified,  being  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution.  Access  has  not  been  had  to  these  subscription 
papers,  or  to  the  acceptance  for  £222,  4s.  5d.  Mr.  Curr. — I  may  men- 
tion that  in  this  statement  the  accountants  only  calculated  simple  interest 
upon  the  £222,  which  amounted  at  15th  May  1840  to  £546,  18s.  7d.,  or, 
with  the  principal,  to  £769,  3s.  That,  added  to  the  sum  of  £2341,  17s. 
9d.,  gives  £3111,  Os.  9d.  due  at  that  date;  and  there  had  been  payments 
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Curr°^  to  account,  amountiug  to  £517,  14s.  8cl.,  leaving  a  sum  due,  according  to 
and  Eev.  j!        mode  of  accounting,  of  £2593,  6s.  Id. 

Eankino. '      8906.  The  Chairman. — That  was  the  sum  that  was  recognised  by  Lord 

  Kinnoul  as  due  at  that  date  ? — That  was  the  statement  made  up  by  the 

accountants  to  whom  he  had  remitted  the  accounts. 

8907.  Do  you  understand  that  Lord  Kinnoul  now  recognises  that 
as  a  debt  due  as  against  his  lands  ? — In  the  memorial,  on  page  12,  it 
is  stated,  'But  more  recently,  Lord  Kinnoul,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  community,  expressed  a  desire  to  place  matters  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
surrounding  district.  With  that  view  he  addressed  letters  to  Sir  Wind- 
ham C.  Anstruther  and  Lord  Campei-down,  stating  his  object,  and  that 
at  Whitsunday  1837  the  balance  of  principal  and  interest  due  by  hun 
amounted  to  £2483,  and  requesting  their  sanction  to  the  expenditm-e  of  a 
portion  of  the  funds  as  follows :'  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  pro- 
posed to  expend  so  much  upon  a  schooh'oom,  and  so  much  upon  furni- 
ture for  the  library,  and  so  on,  leaving  £73,  14s.  4d.,  out  of  which  he  was 
to  pay  the  librarian,  schoolmaster,  coals,  and  a  sum  for  books  of  £28, 
14s.  4d.  annually  for  the  Ubrary.  That  is  what  was  proposed  at  that 
time. 

8908.  Were  these  5000  merks  an  heritable  burden  on  the  lands  of 
Innerpeffray  ? — Yes  ;  now  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Drummond. 

8909.  And  still  attaching  to  these  lands  ? — I  should  say  so.  It  has 
never  been  discharged. 

8910.  The  Earl  of  Rosehery. — Does  the  proprietor  acknowledge  the 
obhgation '? — I  suppose  so.  He  has  always  continued  to  make  the  pay- 
ments to  the  schoolmaster. 

8911.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  some  payments  being  made  now?— 
Yes ;  the  school  is  kept  up. 

8912.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxioell.—'Evit  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  lands  would  not  be  responsible  for  that,  but  his  father's  trustees  and 
representatives  ? — He  would  be  responsible,  but  I  suppose  he  could  fall 
back  upon  the  trustees  of  his  ancestors.  With  regard  to  the  heritable 
part  of  the  obligation,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Drummond  would,  I  expect,  have 
to  pay  in  the  first  instance.  With  regard  to  the  personal  part,  the  promis- 
sory note,  there  would  be  a  claim  agamst  the  late  Earl  of  Kinnoul  or  his 
representatives. 

8913.  The  Chah-inan. — A  legal  opinion  was  taken  upon  the  question,  I 
beheve? — Yes,  a  legal  opmion  was  taken  in  1846  ;  but,  so  far  back  as 
1829,  the  opinion  of  Sii"  James  Moncreiif,  and  in  1839,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ivory  was  obtained,  all  very  much  to  the  same  effect. 

8914.  That  is,  recommending  a  reference  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  as 
to  their  habihties  ?— That  was  the  effect  of  them ;  but  this  opinion  of 
Lord  Advocate  Rutherfurd's  was,  I  thmk,  rather  broader.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  any  resident  within  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  could 
call  Lord  Kinnoul  to  account.  The  other  counsel  considered  that  any 
one  resident  in  the  parish  of  Monzie  could  do  so. 

8915.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell— Thiii  proposal  to  cxjiend  SO 
much  on  the  school  and  so  much  on  the  library  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  Lord  Kinnoul  ?— Yes ;  Lord  Kinnoul  had  acted,  I 
believe,  without  consulting  Su-  Windham  Anstruther  or  Lord  Camper- 
down,  or  their  predecessors.  He  had  done  so  in  consequence  of  the 
local  agitation  that  was  got  up,  and  then,  I  understand,  Su-  Windham 
Anstruther  and  Lord  Caiuperdown  were  communicated  with,  ine 
thing,  I  believe,  appeared  in  the  Times  at  the  time. 

8916.  The  Chairman.— In  the  legal  opinion  which  was  given,  was  any 
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opinion  expressed  as  to  the  liability  of  the  land  for  anything  beyond  the  ^^n^ 
present  payment  ?— I  see  it  is  stated  generally  that '  Lord  Kinnoul  will  not 
satisfy  the  first  demands  of  this  accounting  by  paying  simply  the  annual-  Kankme. 
reuts  in  the  bond,  or  periodical  interest  on  the  acceptance.  I  think,  in 
his  station  as  trustee  and  creditor  for  such  an  institution,  he  is  hable  to 
have  the  interest,  which  in  that  character  he  possessed  and  has  not 
expended,  accumulated  so  as  to  bear  at  least  bank  interest.'  And 
tiien  the  opinion  goes  on :  '  But  perhaps,  in  the  whole  matter,  the  best 
principle  of  accounting  would  be  to  make  periodical  rests,  say  every  five 
years,  accumulating  at  the  end  of  each  period  the  whole  interest  into  a 
principal  to  bear  interest.' 

8917.  But  nothing  has  followed  smce  that  opinion? — I  beheve  not. 
The  proprietor  of  Innerpeffray  has  never  been  called  to  account. 

8918.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  any  person  in  the  parish  who  is  inte- 
rested to  call  him  to  account?— I  beheve  it  is.  They  may  go  to  a  court 
of  law  and  ask  for  an  accounting — at  least  so  the  counsel  advises ;  but  the 
School  Board  of  Muthill  (Innerpeffray  is  quoad  sacra  in  Muthill)  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  this  Commission  could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  funds. 

8919.  i/r.  Ramsay. — Then,  what  you  request  of  us  as  a  Commission 
is,  I  suppose,  that  we  should  inquire  into  this  fund,  as  we  have  iuquu'ed 
into  other  funds,  and  get  a  statement  from  the  proper  trustees  as  to  how 
the  thing  stands  ? — Yes. 

8920.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a  sum  expended  on  the  school  at  present. 
Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  ? — At  the  time  when  this  memorial  was  pre- 
pared, the  schoolmaster's  salary  was  £35,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  £28 
with  which  to  buy  books,  according  to  Lord  Kinnoul's  own  showing. 

8921.  At  what  date  was  that?— In  1837. 

8922.  But  since  that  time,  has  there  not  been  some  money  expended 
upon  buildings  ? — I  beheve  so,  but  to  what  extent  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

8923.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  no  account  rendered,  or  any 
means  of  knowing  how  the  account  stands  ? — No,  I  may  mention  that 
there  is  a  strong  feehng  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  library  should,  if 
possible,  be  transferred  to  a  more  convenient  place.  It  is  very  awkwardly 
situated  at  present. 

8924.  Mr.  Ramsay. — You  mean  that  it  is  awkwardly  situated  for  the 
bulk  of  the  population? — Yes.  Mr.  Rankine. — The  population  has  drifted 
away  altogether  from  that  place. 

8925.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  school  an  elementary  one  ? — Mr.  Ciirr. — 
No ;  it  is  a  little  beyond  that.  3Ir.  Ranlcine. — A  little,  but  not  much. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  endowment  was  intended  for  students.  It  was 
intended  originally  as  a  higher  class  school,  according  to  the  terms  of 
this  paper. 

8926.  But,  so  far  as  you  have  information,  it  has  been  practically 
applied  as  a  parochial  school? — Mr.  Cwr. — Quite  so. 

8927.  Mr.  Ramsay. — What  sum  do  you  estimate  is  due  now  at  this 
date  ? — I  only  got  access  to  these  papers  yesterday,  and  I  have  not  made 
any  calculation,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  at  least  £2000  or  £3000. 

8928.  That  is  according  to  Lord  Kinnoul's  admission  ? — Yes ;  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Kjnnoul's  own  showing.  In  the  other  view,  if  you  take 
the  half-yearly  accumulations,  it  would  be  £10,000. 

8929.  If  the  £8115  was  the  correct  sum  at  the  date  when  it  was 
brought  out,  you  think  the  sura  would  now  be  £10,000?— Yes.  Lord 
Advocate  Butherfurd  stated,  in  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Kinnoul  was 
bound  to  pay  cumulative  interest  upon  the  promissory  note ;  taut  in  their 
statement  bringing  out  the  sum  of  £709,  ouly  simple  interest  is  allowed. 
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^f'^I^        8930.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  interest  of  this  sum  that  is  named  not 
and  Eev.'j'.  ^^^^  expended  on  the  school  ? — There  has  been  a  sum  expended  on  it. 
Kankine.       8931.  I  mean,  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.    Has  the 

  interest  of  the  sum  of  £2483,  which  Lord  Kinnoul  acknowledged  in 

1837,  not  been  spent  on  the  school? — A  portion  of  the  interest  has 
been  spent,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  whole  interest  could  not  be 
spent,  because  the  interest  of  that  sum  would  leave  a  balance  of 
£28  to  purchase  books,  as  shown  in  that  statement,  and  that  has  not 
been  spent. 

8932.  But  in  the  estimate  you  now  fom  of  what  the  estate  should  be 
liable  for,  you  allow  for  some  portion  of  the  sum  having  been  expended  ? 
— Yes, 

8933.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — Perhaps  Mr.  Rankine  could  tell 
us  what  kind  of  school  the  present  school  is.  Is  it  a  good  school  ? — Mr. 
Rankine. — It  is  a  capital  school  at  present. 

8934.  How  much  was  it  likely  to  have  cost  originally — £500  or  £600? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  cost  about  that. 

8935.  I  see  they  have  put  it  down  at  £437.  When  was  it  built? — It 
would  probably  be  built  about  1850. 

8936.  Mr.  Ramsay. — When  you  mix  the  two  sums  together, — the  ori- 
ginal bequest  of  5000  merks,  and  the  promissory  note  granted  in  1789, 
— you  mix  them  together,  although  they  are  different  in  their  nature  ? — 
Mr.  Curr. — Yes, 

8937.  You  combine  them?— Yes, 

8938.  But  you  recognise  that  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
a  sum  secured  as  an  heritable  burden,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
original  bequest  is  secured, — the  lands  of  Innerpeffray  being  held,  accord- 
ing to  the  title,  subject  to  that  amount, — and  a  sum  secured  on  a  pro- 
missory note  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  understand  the  sum  in  the  note  will  be  quite 
good,  seeing  that  Lord  Kinnoul  is  quite  good.  If  there  was  any 
bankruptcy,  of  course,  the  promissoi-y  note  would  fall ;  but  there  has 
been  no  bankruptcy  and  plenty  of  funds,  so  that  it  is  a  perfectly  good 
document  of  debt, 

8939.  Mr  Parker. — Who  holds  the  promissory  note? — I  don't  know; 
but  that  is  of  no  importance.  There  is  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  paid-- 

8940.  Mr.  Ra-rnsay. — Who  is  now  the  representative  of  Lord  Kinnoul 
in  these  lands  ? — The  Honourable  Arthur  Drummond. 

8941.  Who  is  his  representative  in  the  promissory  note? — I  expect  it 
is  the  present  Lord  Kinnoul. 

8942.  The  Chaiman. — But  the  Innerpeffray  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Honourable  Arthur  Drummond  ? — Yes. 

8943.  Did  he  get  it  by  inheritance? — It  is  a  pecuhar  succession.  I 
think  it  goes  to  the  second  son  in  some  way  or  other.  He  is  the  brother 
of  the  present  Lord  Kinnoul,  and  I  think  the  property  went  to  him  upon 
the  succession  of  the  elder  son ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  other  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul  would  have  held  it. 

8944.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — He  held  it  until  the  birth  of  a 
second  son  ? — Yes. 

8945.  And  from  the  moment  that  the  second  son  was  born,  I  believe  it 
was  his  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  ? — I  think  so.  Mr.  Rankine. — I  may 
state  that  there  is  some  application  in  the  court  at  present  with  a  view 
to  a  sale  of  the  estate,  or  getting  the  entail  broken,  so  that  the  reason  is 
all  the  stronger  for  our  moving  in  this  matter. 

8946.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Have  the  public  never  thought  of  attempting  to 
get  the  question  judicially  determined? — Mr.  Curr. — It  has  often  been 
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talked  of ;  but  there  has  been  the  difficulty,  I  suppose,  of  fighting  with  a  ^^^""^^^^^ 

rich  man.  and  Eev,  j. 

8947.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — What  was  the  cause  of  the  payments  Kankiue. 
being  given  up  in  1779  ? — We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  now. 

8948.  Was  not  the  income  very  inadequate  for  the  two  purposes  ? — 
Xot  at  that  time.  The  income  would  be  worth  very  much  more  then 
tliau  it  would  be  now,  I  have  here  a  note  of  the  payments  made  by 
Lord  Kinnoul.    In  some  years  they  amounted  only  to  £1  or  £2, 

8949.  But  £16,  13s,  4d.  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  school 
and  a  library  ? — In  those  days  it  would  be  a  very  handsome  sum, 

8950.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxivell. — £4  a  year  was  a  good  salary 
for  a  schoolmaster  in  1680? — Yes, 

8951.  The  Earl  of  Rosebeiy. — But  this  was  in  1779,  The  income,  I 
suppose,  never  increased  up  to  1779,  and  the  purposes  continued? — They 
bad  the  income  also  of  the  £222. 

8952.  No  ;  that  was  in  1789.    It  seems  to  have  begun  when  the  other 
payments  ceased  ? — It  was  in  1789. 

8953.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell — Has  this  school  been  put  under 
the  Muthill  School  Board  ? — Mr.  Rankine. — No  ;  it  is  a  separate  thing 
now.  It  is  in  better  circumstances,  and  they  wish  evidently  to  keep  it 
separate, 

8954.  And  not  to  put  it  under  your  Board  ?  They  have  never  been 
asked? — Mr.  Ourr. — Of  course,  if  they  give  it  over,  they  must  give  over 
the  funds  too. 

8955.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  it  known  how  much  they  are  applying  annually 
to  the  support  of  the  school? — Mr.  Rankine. — None  of  us  know  any- 
thing about  that,  and  that  is  the  fault  of  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  sort 
of  private  affau*,  and  it  is  kept  in  confusion,  and  nobody  knows  anything 
about  it.  There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  consequence 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  are  stated  in  this  prmt.  People  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  confusion  in  which  their  money  matters  are  ;  and  the 
thing  that  I  think  we  as  a  Board  would  like  done,  would  be  to  have  an 
account  made  out, 

8956.  Then  you  ask  us  as  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
facts  as  they  are  at  the  present  tune? — Yes,  I  would  state  simply  on 
niy  own  responsibility,  that  what  we  wish  is,  first,  an  accounting  for  all 
arrears ;  and,  secondly,  a  widening  of  the  trusteeship ;  because,  as  the 
school  is  managed  just  now,  it  is  quite  certain  not  to  give  satisfaction. 
I  may  say  it  is  managed  purely  as  an  Episcopal  institution,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  Episcopal  family  whose  children  are  within  reach  of  it.  I 
don't  beheve  there  is  a  single  child  of  Episcopal  parents  in  attendance. 

8957.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. — Has  it  an  Episcopal  school- 
master?— Yes.  Tjie  previous  teacher  is  now,  I  think,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Perth,  and  I  believe  the  present  master  is  studying  now  for 
tlie  Episcopal  Church, 

8958.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  it? — It 
must  be  small.  I  don't  think  there  are  above  a  dozen  inhabited  houses 
within  a  radius  where  children  would  attend.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is 
practically  useless  as  it  stands. 

8959.  Do  yon  represent  the  parish  here  or  the  School  Board? — I  am 
here  for  the  School  Board  directly,  but,  of  course,  I  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  parish  as  well,  I  may  say  that  my  predecessor  had  a 
pretty  stiff  quarrel  with  the  trustees.  He  was  associated  with  them  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  he  wished  to  bring  them  to  an  accounting ;  and 
when  they  knew  that,  they  simply  shut  him  out.  When  they  did  that, 
they  changed  the  place  from  being  a  Presbyterian  school  into  an  Episcopal 
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Henry     scliool,  altliougli  it  had  been  Presbyterian  for  probably  a  good  portion  of 
anTilev  j'  ^  century.    That  is  indicated  by  the  deQnition  which  they  themselves  gave 
Kanldn'e. "  to  the  term  '  country,'  which  is  used  in  the  deed.    They  define  it  as 

  embracing  the  presbytery,  and  they  enumerate  the  fifteen  parishes  of  the 

presbytery;  although  it  happens  that  the  presbytery  never  was  co- 
ordinate vrith  any  diocese,  indicating  therefore  a  thoroughly  Presljyteriaa 
character  for  all  that  time.  In  corroboration  of  what  I  have  stated  as  to 
the  absence  of  Episcopal  scholars,  I  may  state  that  accordmg  to  the  Statis- 
tical Report  of  the  Education  Commission,  there  were  in  1865,  39  scholars 
attending  the  school,  of  whom  18  were  Church  of  Scotland,  12  were  Free 
Church,  9  were  United  Presbyterians,  and  no  Episcopalians. 

8960.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  acknowledgment  by  Lord  Kinnoul 
of  the  sum  of  £2483  appear  in  any  pubUc  document  to  which  we  can 
refer? — Mr.  Gurr. — ^It  is  stated  in  the  case  submitted  to  counsel  that 
Lord  Kinnoul  '  addressed  letters  to  Sir  Windham  C.  Anstruther  and 
Lord  Camperdown  stating  his  object,  and  that  at  Whitsunday  1837  the 
balance  of  principal  and  interest  due  by  him  amounted  to  £2483.' 

8961.  Are  these  letters  to  be  referred  to? — am  not  aware,  but  I 
should  fancy  that  they  are  in  existence. 

8962.  But  you  have  heard  nothing  about  the  acknowledgment  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  case  ? — Immediately  on  the  case  being  arranged  and 
adjusted,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  agents  of  Lord  Kinnoul  at  the 
tune,  so  that,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  properly  stated,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  corrected. 

8963.  Mr.  ParTcer. — ^There  is  no  feehng  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Innerpeffray,  is  there,  against  construing  'the  country'  to  include  the 
whole  presbytery  ? — Mr.  Eanhine. — I  don't  think  there  is.  That  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  school  has  been  governed  for  a  very  long  time. 

8964.  Is  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages 
within  the  presbytery  ? — Yes,  for  any  one  within  reach  of  it.  That  is 
the  sort  of  idea ;  but  it  is  in  rather  an  out-of-the-way  place  now. 

8965.  With  regard  to  the  Mbrary,  I  beHeve  there  have  been  some 
proposals  that  it  should  be  moved  to  Criefi^  ?— Yes,  to  Crieff  or  Auch- 
terarder. 

8966.  Is  there  any  feeling  about  that?— I  don't  think  there  is.  In 
short,  the  library  is  very  much  lost  sight  of. 

8967.  It  would  be  very  much  more  serviceable  to  the  presbytery  if  it 
were  at  Crieff  or  Auchterarder  I — Yes. 

8968.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell— The  school  is  not  in  the  place 
where  you  would  put  one  now?— No.  3fr.  Gurr.— It  is  just  at  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  near  a  sparse  population.  Mr.  Ranlcine. — It  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other  school ;  but  the  population  about  it 
is  very  sparse.    There  are  ten  or  twelve  farm-steadings  round  about. 

8969.  Mr.  Parker. — Is  it  acknowledged  by  the  School  Board  as 
supplying  education?  Mr.  Gurr.— Yes;  we  have  taken  it  mto  account 
for  those  who  are  resident  in  the  district.  Mr.  Ranlcine. — We  don't 
want  exactly  to  transplant  the  whole  thing.  What  we  want  is,  that  the 
trustees  should  put  their  accounts  into  a  proper  shape ;  and  my  o^vn 
notion  is,  that  the  trusteeship  should  be  widened.  Until  that  is  done,  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  thing  will  be  properly  worked  in  the  future. 

8970.  Have  you  any  particular  proposal  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
widening  of  the  trust  ?— I  would  suggest  that  it  should  either  be  put  under 
the  whole  of  the  Muthill  School  Board,— because  under  the  recent  Act  it 
comes  under  the  School  Board  in  a  way,— or  that  perhaps  the  chan-nian 
and  two  members,  or  something  of  that  kind,  should  be  made  trustees. 

8971.  Mr.  Bamsay.—'Whj  not  the  whole?— Or  the  whole.  me 
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mismanagement  and  carelessness,  extending  back  to  1779,  have  been  so  ^^^^^ 
gross  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  keeping  it  as  it  has  been.  and^Bev!  j'. 

8972.  You  tliink  the  past  mismanagement  sufficiently  condemns  the  Eankine. 

present  constitution  of  the  trust? — Yes.    That  is  quite  clear  upon  the   

face  of  the  statement. 

8973.  The  Earl  of  Eosehery. — What  is  the  library  like  ?— I  never  was 
inside  of  it.  I  called  on  the  teacher  one  day ;  but  the  feeling  with  refer- 
ence to  my  predecessor  was  so  strong  that  the  answer  was  '  Not  at  home,' 
although  I  had  seen  him  go  in  ten  minutes  before. 

8974.  Is  he  Ubrarian! — He  is  librarian  and  schoolmaster. 

8975.  Do  the  public  take  advantage  of  the  hbrary? — A  few  of  the 
visitors  about  Crieff  occasionally  take  a  walk  that  way,  but  that  is  the 
whole  thing. 

8976.  Mr.  ParJccr. — There  is  no  sum  expended  now  from  year  to  year 
on  the  library  ? — Probably  there  is  now,  because  since  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  thing,  they  have  been  doing  a  httle  better.  The  school  in 
the  meantime  is  practically  a  fair  enough  school ;  only  it  is  a  school  that 
is  managed  exclusively  as  an  Episcopalian  institution,  without  a  single 
Episcopalian  scholar. 

8977.  Mr.  Ramsay. — Does  the  library  contain  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  ? — I  beheve  there  were  some  good  old  books  in  it.  There  were 
some  good  old  copies. 


WEDNESDAY,  18th  February  1874. 

PEESENT  

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

Sir  William  Stiruhg  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Me.  Lancaster. 


Rev.  Andrew  Browne, 

W.  Ralston  Patrick,  of  Trearne, 

R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  of  Woodside, 

W.  F.  Love,  Esq.,  Beith, 


-  Examined. 


8978.  The  Chairman.— Y om  are  trustees  for  Spier's  Trust.  We  have 
the  terms  of  the  trust  before  us,  and  we  see  from  the  memorial  which  you 
have  sent  us  the  difiiculties  in  which  you  are  placed,  and  that  you  desire 
to  make  some  ^suggestions  with  regard  to  turnmg  the  trust  to  better 
account.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  diffi- 
culties which  you  find  to  stand  most  in  your  way? — Mr.  Cochran 
Patrick. — Practically  speaking,  the  purposes  of  the  trust  cannot  be 
carried  out,  because  Mrs.  Spier  left  it  under  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  building  was  to  be  commenced  within  a  certain 
time  after  her  death.  A  certain  sum  also  was  ordered  to  be  expended 
on  it ;  but  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  material  and 
labour,  the  trustees  found,  when  they  came  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
consideration,  that  instead  of  the  sum  contemplated  by  Mrs.  Spier,  it 
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would  cost  in  1870  about  £35,000.  That  rise  is  still  going  on,  and  pro- 
bably another  £5000  would  now  require  to  be  added.  Mr.  Herbertson, 
a  man  of  great  experience,  who  drew  out  the  original  specifications,  was 
asked  by  the  trustees  to  go  over  them  again  in  1870 ;  and  his  estimate 
was,  that  instead  of  £18,000,  fixed  by  him  at  first,  it  would  cost 
£34,131,  13s. 

8979.  Is  that  the  cost  of  the  building  and  the  land  ? — Mr.  Browne. — 
We  have  the  land. 

8980.  Then  is  it  the  building  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds?— 
Mr.  Browne. — There  is  very  little  estimated  for  laying  out  the  grounds. 
— Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — I  may  mention  the  exact  figures.  The  work 
defijied  in  the  schedules,  and  estimated  in  1861  at  about  £18,000,  was  in 
1870  estimated  at  £26,863 ;  the  additional  work  specially  directed  by 
the  institution  deed,  or  necessary,  £2568;  architect's  fee  and  other  ex- 
penses, £1700 ;  outside  buildings  specially  mentioned  in  the  deed,  £3000; 
making  together,  £34,131. 

8981.  Were  the  design  and  specification  both  supplied  to  you? — Mr. 
Love. — Mrs.  Spier  had  the  institution  all  planned,  and  I  now  exhibit  one 
of  the  plans.  There  was  not  only  a  plan,  but  an  estimate  and  specifica- 
tion.   The  whole  thing  was  done  to  our  hands,  so  to  speak. 

8982.  Mr.  Parker. — And  she  forbade  even  the  least  departure  from 
the  plan  or  specification? — Mr.  Browne. — Yes;  the  smallest  departure. 
We  dare  not  alter  a  stone.  < 

8983.  Mr.  Lancaster. — What  is  the  passage  in  the  deed  as  to  the 
£18,000? — Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — Her  estimate  was  £18,000,  and  she 
says  that  it  is  to  cost  not  less  than  £18,000 ;  but  she  could  not  have 
contemplated  that  the  cost  would  now  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
But  the  amount  at  our  disposal  is  only  £22,000,  with  a  few  hundreds 
added.  We  have  no  power  to  borrow  ;  we  dare  not  mortgage  the  land; 
and  we  were  taken  bound  to  begin  within  twelve  months  of  her  death. 
Mr.  Browne. — She  had  laid  aside  £18,000  for  this  purpose. 

8984.  All  you  have  got  in  ready  money  is  £22,000? — Mr.  Cochran 
Patrick. — Yes ;  with  some  small  accumulations. 

8985.  The  Chairman. — Was  the  estimate  you  refer  to  made  by  the 
architect  ? — Mr.  Broivne. — It  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect,  by 
Mr.  Herbertson. 

8986.  You  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  year  has 
elapsed? — Mr.  Browne. — Four  years  have  elapsed. 

8987.  If  you  got  over  this  difficulty,  there  would  be  no  legal  objection 
to  your  carrying  it  out  now? — Mr.  Browne. — We  have  not  funds. 

8988.  If  you  got  over  the  difficulty  of  funds,  there  would  be  no  legal 
objection  raised  on  account  of  the  time  having  elapsed  ?  You  are  not 
under  any  apprehension  on  that  score?— iJfr.  Love.—!^o.  We  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  Gordon,  as  to  the  propriety  of 

delay.  ... 

8989.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  your  memorial? — les.  We  wisd  to 
put  it  in  evidence.  It  has  been  approved  of  by  all  the  trustees.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Memokul  for  the  consideration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  by  the 
Trustees  of  Spier's  Institution  ;  and  Suggestions  towards  the  immediate 
Erection  of  the  Institution  Building,  and  the  Maintenance  of  an  efficient 
and  useful  School  therein. 

The  Trustees  have  already  communicated  to  the  Commission  (1)  a  copy  of 
the  Deed  of  Institution,  (2)  a  List  of  the  Investments  of  the  trust-money,  ana 
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(3)  a  lientiil  of  tlie  Lands  mortified  for  the  Endowment  of  tlie  Institution.  The 
list  shows  that  the  amount  of  money  at  present  avaOable  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  is  £22,386  ;  and  from  the  rental  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  annual  net 
revenue  available  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  Institution  is  £612, 
19s.  94d.  The  accumulation  of  this  revenue,  with  the  interest  on  the  invested 
suras,  will,  it  is  expected,  warrant  the  Ti'ustees,  on  the  elapse  of  about  eight 
yeare,  in  erectiug  the  Institution  Building,  in  the  style  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Trust  Deed. 

But  in  putting  off  the  building,  and  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
necessary  to  disobey  the  following  direction  :  '  It  is  my  wish,  and  I  direct  my 
Trustees  to  commence  to  erect  the  said  Institution  upon  the  elapse  of  one  year 
from  my  decease.' 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Spier,  the  founder,  having  occurred  on  17th  February 
1870,  a  commencement  ought  to  have  been  made  soon  after  February  1871. 

But  this  was  found  impracticable  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  funds.  The 
founder  caused  Mr.  John  Thomas  Rochead,  architect  in  Glasgow,  to  prepare  Plans 
and  Schedules  of  Specification  of  the  Institution  Building  she  intended  to  erect. 
She  accepted  his  plans  as  the  design  of  her  Institution,  and  directed  them  to  be 
carried  out  in  their  integrity.  The  Institution  Building,  so  planned  and  specified 
under  the  founder's  supervision,  was  estimated  by  ^Ir.  Henry  Herbertson, 
architect's  measurer  in  Glasgow,  in  or  about  October  1861.  His  estimate 
amounted  to  a  hundred  pounds  or  two  less  than  eightefen  thousand  pounds.  In 
her  deed  the  founder  accordingly  expresses  a  wish  that  '  not  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  should  be  expended  in  erecting  and  finishing  the  principal 
buildings'  according  to  the  plans.  She  further  directed  that,  if  the  sum 
mentioned  should  prove  insufficient,  the  Trustees  were  to  expend  Avhatever 
uu'ther  sum  might  be  necessary ;  and  she  also  directed  that  a  sum  '  not  ex- 
reding^  £3000  should  be  expended  in  accessory  buildings,  and  in  laying  out 
wardens  and  ornamental  grounds  in  connection  with  the  Institution ;  and  the 
Trustees  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  spared  out  of  this  sum  to  assist  in 
the  principal  building.  As  in  spring  1870  artificers' wages  and  the  prices  of 
building  materials  had  greatly  risen  since  October  1861,  the  Trustees  caused  Mr. 
Herbertson,  under  Mr.  Rochead's  supervieion,  to  re-estimate  the  work,  which 
e  did  as  foUows,  videlicet, — 

(1)  The  work  defined  in  the  schedules,  and  estimated  in 

1861  at  about  £18,000,  at  

(2)  The  additional  work,  either  specially  directed  by  the 

Institution  deed,  or  likely  to  become  necessary  in 
extra  depth  of  foundations,  gas,  water  supply,  painter 
work,  furniture,  erection  of  sculpture,  and  salary  of 
the  clerk  of  works,  at       .       .  ■      .       .       .       .      2,568    0  0 

(3)  Architect's  fee,  visits,  and  travelling  expenses  .  .  1,700  0  0 
(■1)  Accessories  as  above   3,000    0  0 
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£26,863  13  0 


Total  £34,131  13  0 

And  it  may  be  remarked  that,  since  spring  1870,  wages  and  prices  have 
iidergone  a  further  very  considerable  rise.    It  thus  appeared  as  beyond  all 
-Jiibt  that  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  warrant  the  Trustees  in  at  once  pro- 
;eding  with  the  building,  and  thus  complying  with  the  direction  above  quoted. 
I  hey  could  not  mortgage  the  lands,'  as  these  were  anxiously  guarded  as  the 
ennanent  endowment  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  Institution  ;  and  it  would 
jave  been  against  the  entire  scope  of  the  Deed  to  have  attempted  that,  either 
'lircctly  or  indirectly,  by  incurring  debt.    In  this  dilemma  the  Trustees,  after 
udiberation,  and  obtaining  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  have  delayed  making 
commencement.    It  was  highly  expedient  that  the  work,  once  commenced, 
hould  be  carried  through  with  the  usual  speed.    To  have  carried  it  out  slowly 
vould  have  caused  much  additional  expense.    From  the  form  of  the  building,  it 
ould  not  have  been  applied  to  its  object  as  a  school  until  finished,  and  the 
'•'Sorption  of  money  in  a  gradual  and  partial  execution  of  the  design  Avould 
■  aye  reduced  the  accumulation  to  the  land  rental,  and  thus  have  prevented  the 
"Uildiiig  being  finished  for  a  much  longer  time  by  retarding  the  accumulation  ; 
■^nd  if  part  of  the  building  had  been  used  as  a  school,  and  the  revenue  applied 
lor  that  object,  it  could  never  have  been  finished  at  all. 
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"While  the  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  they  have  acted  uuder  the  Deed  m  the 
only  proper  manner,  it  is  apparent  that  the  necessity  of  deky  imposed  on  them 
is  productive  of  evil.    1st,  It  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  .direction  to  commeuce 
the  work  on  the  elapse  of  a  year,  in  order  to  carry  out  in  the  sequel  what  may 
be  supposed  would  have  been  the  founder's  wish  if  now  alive  and  under  the 
necessity  of  making  some  practicable  arrangement.    But  would  she  have  hung 
up  the  erection  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  until  funds  accumulated?  or 
would  she  have  directed  her  architect  to  submit  a  plan  in  a  less  ornate  and 
expensive  style?    It  will  be  observed  from  the  Deed  that  the  building  is 
designed  as  partly  monumental  and  partly  useful.    But  under  delay  there  is  no 
monument  erected,  and  no  object  of  usefulness  served  for  many  m  the  genera- 
tion to  which  the  founder  belonged,  and  for  whom  perhaps  chiefly  her  bene- 
ificent  intentions  were  conceived.    2nd,  It  is  depriving  the  architect  of  the 
larger  portion  of  his  emolument,  and  death  may  cause  him  to  lose  it  altogether, 
and  put  the  work  into  other  hands.    His  appointment  is  directed  by  the  Deed, 
and  special  powers  are  conferred  on  bun.    And  3rd,  It  may  be  said  that  the 
progressive  increase  still  going  on  in  prices,  is  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
neutralizing  the  benefit  of  the  accumulation.  ,  .    ,     ^  i 

Some  years  before  the  founder's  death  she  let  the  minerals  m  her  two  farms,, 
called  Bogstone  and  Bellcraig  (which  are  contiguous),  to  a  mmeral  company. 
After  a  search  or  a  change  of  view,  the  company  surrendered  t;heir  lease.  ixL 
reference  to  this,  the  Deed  contains  a  clause  forbidding  the  working  of  mmerals 
and  the  opening  of  pits  or  quarries  in  any  part  of  her  lands  generally.    A  seam 
of  Blackband  ironstone  has  recently  been  discovered  m  a  farm  adjoming  ^eU- 
craig  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  valuable  coal  as  well  as  uronstone 
exists  in  the  two  adjoining  farms  referred  to,  and  that  minerals  also  exist  in 
another  farm  called  Lugtonridge.    Bogstone  and  BeUcraig  do  not  adjom 
Marshalland,  where  the  Institution  is  to  be  erected,  but  ^re  from  one  to  two 
miles  distant'from  it,  and  out  of  sight ;  and  Lugtonridge  is  distant  therefrom 
about  three  miles.    As  Bogstone  and  Bellcraig  and  Lugtonridge  are  deteched,^ 
and  at  a  long  distance  from  eveiy  other  part  of  the  trust  ^^.d.,  the  wor^^ 
the  minerals  in  these  three  farms  would  not  even  m  the  shghtest  degree  mjure 
the  amenity  of  the  Institution.    The  formation  of  a  public  railway  through  p^ 
of  BeUcraig  since  the  founder's  death,  and  now  about  to  be  opened  f or  traffi^ 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  mmerals  referred  to,  and  made  them 
marketable  ;  and  the  coal  in  Bogstone  could  have  been  let  ^^^^^.^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
there  been  power  to  enter  into  a  lease.    It  would  be  very  «^^P^f  i^f  ~ 
power  on  the  Trustees  to  let  and  work  the  mmerals  referred  to,  upon  conditions 
which  will  be  suggested  afterwards.  o  na^A  that 

As  regards  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  it  is  very  cleai-  from  the  Deed  that 
one  objfct  wa.s,  thit  the  building  and  the  sculptm-e  Pf  P-^/<i Jj,  k 
founder  should  be  a  monument  in  memory  of  ,l^^'^«.^i^^f^,^J^^^^^^^^ 
particular,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  J°^.^.f  Pf^' .^'I^'i^^^^^^ 
ion  under  whose  deed  of  settlement  she  became  entitled  to  all  the  lands,  ana«i 
most  of  the  other  estate  left  for  the  Institution  ^ 
Mr  John  Spier  proposed  to  devote  part  of  his  property  to  the  erection  oi 
school  netr  tl  ci?y  of  Glasgow,  and  ^lis  intention  was  chan^^^^^ 
states  in  the  preamble,  to  '  a  school  or  some  f      ^^Xn^?^'  to  1dm  '  The 
lii=i  native  parish  of  Beith,  on  the  lands  of  Marshalland  belongmg  to  cam. 
founde  Sef  object  was  undoubtedly  to  carry  out  in  substance  his  w^sh. 
sites-'  I  am  desirous  to  make  provision  for  car^ymg  into  effect  ^^^^"^ 
own  wishes  to  found  and  endow  such  School  or  Institution  m  the  saiu  par 

'^?y  another  clause  she  empowers  her  Tnistees  to  -«J^V:^?/7?ct.'Stf3 
'  in  the  same  manner  as  I  could  do  myseH,  in  oix^er  that  an  /  J 

be  erected  and  maintamed  in  all  time  commg,  out  of       imd'^^^^^^  ^^^i 
estates,  and  other  subjects  before  conveyed.    ^ V.' i nfei^^^^^^^^ 
beneficent  objects  in  view,  the  founder  should  have  insei ted  s^^^^^^ 
of  a  character  which  would  essentially  "^P'-^"'  '\  '^^^^^^ 
Institution  as  an  efficient  school.    It  is  ««PPf  .f  .*^,tS,rif  th^^^^^^ 
a  school  and  an  hospital.    The  result  is,  tWt  it  ^.f^^^'-^.^i^g^S^^       of  » 
succeed  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  suitable  for  ^election, 
vXge  populatiof,  ready  to  enter  the  Institution  .^^ear  its  iimforu  a^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
relations  Ld  acquaintances,  and  withdraw  withm  the  ages  prescno 
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theii-  parents'  society  and  protection,  and  from  all  labour  or  usefulness,  diu-ing 
that  period,  -while  the  benefit  to  the  boys  themselves  is  questionable.  The 
Trustees  are  desirous,  if  powers  can  be  obtained,  of  enlarging  and  greatly 
increasing  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  As  their  powers  stand,  the  Institution 
will  not  be  of  great  benefit— and  it  may  even  be  questioned  if  it  will  be  of  any 
benefit— to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  leading  general  object  of  the 
fomider  was  the  establishment  of  an  '  efficient  school ;'  and  they  think  that  the 
too  restricted  and  too  minute  provisions  she  has  made,  ought  in  some  degree  to 
yield  to  the  general  object  she  had  in  view.  Since  her  death,  an  Act  for  national 
education  has  been  passed.  It  makes  universal  provision  for  the  education  of 
all  in  the  sort  of  education  she  has  prescribed ;  and  this  is  also  a  reason,  not 
foreseen  by  her,  for  enabling  the  Trustees  to  make  provision  for  education  among 
the  class  she  has  favoured,  and  in  directions  in  which  the  Act  makes  no  provision, 
or  at  least  no  sufficient  provision.  The  state  of  the  parish  of  Beith  as  regards 
the  education  of  youth  is,  that  while  elementary  education  is  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made,  and  is  much  required,  for 
higher  mstruction ;  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  class  favoured  by  the  Deed  are 
prevented  by  want  of  means  from  obtaining  the  higher  education  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  attend  college,  and  advance  themselves  in  knowledge.  It  is 
only  in  connection  with  some  plan  like  the  above  for  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution,  that  the  Trustees  would  deem  it  advisable  to  alter  the 
architectm-e. 

TVith  these  remarks,  the  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  following  sug- 
gestions : — 

I.  As  to  the  Building. 

That  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Trustees  to  erect  the  principal  building 
of  the  Institution  in  a  simpler  and  less  ornate  style,  and  generally  to  the  effect 
of  reducing  its  probable  expense  to  the  amount  of  the  available  funds,  namely 
£22,386  ;  and  in  so  doing,  to  use  any  permanent  and  durable  stone,  but  without 
injury  to  the  general  conception  of  the  design  as  understood  by  the  founder,  or 
the  stabihty  and  permanence  of  the  work. 

II.  As  to  the  Minerals. 

That  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Trustees  to  let  the  minerals,  in  whole 
or  part,  in  the  farms  of  Bogstone,  Bellcraig,  and  Lugtonridge,  with  usual 
working  powers,  upon  condition,  (1st)  That  the  original  surface  soil,  wherever 
broken,  shall  be  restored  and  made  as  productive  for  agricultural  purposes  as  it 
now  is  ;  (2nd)  That  the  rents  and  lordships  shall  be  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  principal  Institution  building,  or  in  the  formation  of  the  accessory  works  ; 
(3rd)  That,  in  so  far  as  not  so  employed,  they  shall  be  accumulated  and  invested 
as  directed  by  the  Deed,  and  the  income  thereof  employed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rental  of  the  surface,  and  particularly  towards  the  maintenance  and 
endowment  of  the  Institution  in  perpetuity. 

And  III.  As  regards  the  Objects. 

That  the  Trustees  should  have  power  to  extend  and  increase  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution,  by  selecting  and  admitting  to  the  training  and  education 
thereof  day-scholars  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Deed,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  as  the  Trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  fix ;  provided  there  are 
at  the  time  at  least  the  24  boys  mentioned  in  the  Deed,  in  the  enjoyment,  free  of 
expense,  of  the  benefits  of  such  training  and  education  as  the  Deed  prescribes ; 
and  that,  in  selecting  the  said  boys  mentioned  in  the  Deed,  the  Trustees  shall  not 
be  bound,  unless  they  see  fit,  to  prescribe  or  insist  on  the  necessity  of  residence 
within  the  Institution,  or  the  wearing  of  a  uniform,  or  to  provide  them  with 
board  or  clothing,  but  always  without  prejudice  to  the  enjoyment  by  such  boys 
of  all  the  other  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

That  the  Trustees  should  have  power  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  scholars  of  said 
Institution  to  be  trained  and  instructed  (besides  the  elements  of  a  sound  Enghsh 
education)  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  classical,  scientific,  technical,  and 
commercial  education,  and  more  particularly  in  such  branches  as  there  is  not 
now,  or  may  not  hereafter  be,  adequate  provision  made  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  legal  assessment. 

_  That,  for  these  purposes,  the  Trustees  should  have  power  to  appoint  masters 
either  with  or  without  the  benefit  of  intramural  residence,  in  addition  to  the 
resident  master  mentioned  in  the  Deed,  and  to  continue  their  services  so  long  as 
they  are  thoroughly  competent  for  duty,  but  not  under  any  engagement  for  moro 
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than  a  year  at  a  time,  and  to  distribute  the  fees  amongst  the  whole  masters  in 
such  proportion  as  the  Trustees  see  fit ;  and  to  pay  such  salaries  to  the  said  whole 
masters  as  they  shall  see  fit,  out  of  the  annual  free  revenue,  after  provision  is 
made  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  the  Deed. 

Power  to  provide  for  the  commencement  of  such  training  and  instruction 
ad  interim,  to  obviate  the  injustice  of  the  delay  that  has  already  occurred  and 
may  occur  in  the  preparation  and  adjustment  of  reduced  plans  and  specifications. 

Power  to  provide  and  accumulate,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £75  in  any  year, 
such  books,  instruments,  specimens,  and  other  materials,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient or  necessary  for  can-ying  out  the  education  of  the  scholars  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 


Beith,  June  1873. 


A.  Browne, 
W.  F.  Love, 
John  Orr, 

R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick, 
W.  Ralston  Patrick, 
Robert  Kirkwood, 
Hugh  Ckawtord, 


Trustee. 


8990.  As  to  the  funds,  you  state  that  the  income  is  £612  nett  derived 
from  the  lands,  and  that  there  is  £22,000  of  money  accumulated  ?— Jfr. 
Love. — Yes. 

8991.  These  funds  would,  I  presume,  be  barely  sufficient  funds  to  raise 
the  building  according  to  the  recent  estimate,  without  leaving  anything 
for  the  endowment  or  maintenance  of  the  master? — Yfes;  but  the  lands 
are  carefully  protected  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  institution. 
The  lands  are  not  to  be  feued,  or  let  on  long  lease. 

8992.  il/r.  Parker. — It  would  be  in  violation  of  the  trust  to  apply  that 
to  the  building  ? — Yes;  and  we  can  only  do  one  of  two  things  :  either  we 
must  reduce  the  expense  of  the  building,  or  delay  for  seven  years  longer. 
We  must  disobey  the  instruction  to  commence  within  a  year  of  Mrs. 
Spier's  decease,  or  we  must  disobey  a  number  of  the  other  instructions 
and  reduce  the  expense.  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — And  the  trust  is  akeady 
broken. 

8993.  Mr.  Lancaster. — You  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  deed  to 
burden  the  lands  ? — Mr.  Love. — Yes. 

8994.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  date  of  the  deed  ? — Mr.  Cochran 
Painc^E:.— 19th  March  1869. 

8995.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  you  could  make  application  for  a 
scheme  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act  '^.—Mr.  Love.—WQ  thought 
we  were  helpless  there ;  at  least  I  did  as  one  of  the  trustees,  because  onr 
scheme  was  so  anxiously  and  fully  laid  down  to  us  in  the  deed  itself.  I 
did  not  think  we  could  get  any  relief  from  the  Court  in  making  a  scheme 
in  the  circumstances,  the  testator  having  laid  it  down  so  clearly. 

8996.  I  refer  to  an  application  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  a  provisional 

order  ?  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — We  were  not  in  operation  as  an  institution 

at  that  time. 

8997.  But  the  Act  expired  before  you  had  an  opportumty  of  consider- 
ing it  ?_i/r.  Cochran  Patrick.— Yes;  Mrs.  Spier  died  in  February  1870, 
and  when  we  looked  into  that  point,  we  found  that  we  could  not  come 

under  it.  .  . 

8998.  Then,  first,  with  reference  to  the  building,  you  are  desirous  lo 
have  simpler  buildings,  and  you  wish  to  be  able  to  board  out  the  scholars. 
—Mr.  Love.— We  think  there  is  not  a  fund  sufficient  to  give  an  eBicient 
education,  and  to  board  the  scholars  within  the  walls. 

8999.  Your  object  in  building  would  be  to  provide  the  means  chieny 
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for  class-rooms  ? — I  think  the  building  will  adapt  itself  very  well  in  its 
internal  construction  for  these  things.  I  think  it  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view,  as  to  its  internal  construction. 

9000.  For  boarding  the  scholars  as  well  as  for  Instruction  ? — Yes,  it 
could  be  turned  either  into  a  boarding-house  or  an  institution  for  out- 
scholars. 

9001.  Mr.  Parker. — Would  the  architect's  vested  interest  be  satisfied 
by  erecting  the  simpler  building  ? — The  architect  is  very  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed, and  he  thinks  he  can  simplify  and  reduce  the  expense  very  consider- 
ably, without  altering  the  extent  of  the  building  or  the  dimensions  ;  and 
he  seems  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 

9002.  The  Chairman. — You  had  a  plan  as  well  as  an  elevation,  I  sup- 


pose 


'?— Yes. 


9003.  Would  not  the  new  proposal  you  make  involve  some  alteration 
of  the  design  as  to  the  internal  arrangements,  if  you  are  to  take  in  day- 
scholars  ? — No.  My  idea  is,  that  we  need  no  alterations  internally  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms.  There  is  a  very  expensive  and  ornamental 
staircase,  and  perhaps  that  might  be  reduced  somewhat  in  style  and 
design ;  but  the  reduction  we  are  thinking  of  is  simply  an  alteration  of 
the  stone  and  ornaments.  The  Binny  stone  is  a  hard  and  expensive  stone, 
and  is  said  to  be  now  practically  exhausted.  In  the  second  place,  the 
building  could  be  put  up  of  the  same  character  and  design  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  but  with  less  ornament.  For  instance,  there  are  eight  towers 
taken  up  as  octagons  ;  and  the  architect  says  he  could  make  these 
cu-cular  towers,  and  make  them  a  good  deal  less  expensive.  Then  there 
is  a  band  of  ornamental  work  going  round  the  building,  and  the  pinnacles 
could  be  taken  off  or  made  plainer.  But  we  would  not  alter  the  general 
fabric  of  the  building. 

9004.  Do  you  wish  to  retain  the  hospital  system  ? — No.  We  are  not 
asking  for  legislation  to  lay  down  new  rules.  We  simply  ask  for  power 
to  relax  the  present  rules. 

9005.  Would  not  that  involve  an  alteration  in  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing ?~I  think  not. 

9006.  And  you  would  still  keep  the  buildmg  with  dormitories,  and  so 
on  ? — We  would  not  furnish  them  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Broime. — The 
object  to  which  some  of  the  internal  space  was  to  be  devoted  will  be 
alienated  from  that  purpose  and  devoted  to  class-rooms.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  very  expensive  chapel  connected  with  the  building. 

9007.  Do  you  propose  to  retain  the  chapel  ? — Mr.  Love. — Yes,  I  think 
I  would  retain  the  chapel. 

S008.  With  reference  to  the  power  of  letting  minerals,  what  is  the 
clause  in  Mrs.  Spier's  deed  with  reference  to  that?— i/r.  Cochran  Patrick. 
— '  I  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  searching  for  or  working  of  any  minerals, 
or  the  opening  of  any  pits  or  quarries  of  any  kind,  at  any  time  hereafter' 
'n  or  upon  any  part  or  portion  of  my  lands  hereby  conveyed,  upon  any 
pretext  whatever.'  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

9009.  Mr.  Parker.— Have  you  been  advised  whether  that  is  legally 
V a  ifj  ?— We  have  not  taken  an  oiiinion  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Love.— It  was 
not  necessary  to  anticipate  difficulties.  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick.— Th&  lands 
■ire  not  contiguous.  The  farm  on  which  the  institution  is  to  be  built  is 
•'part  from  all  the  rest ;  and  there  would  be  no  injury  to  its  amenity  by 
working  on  another  farm,  as  minerals  are  already  worked  between. 

JOIO.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  anticipate  a  considerable  income  from 
me  minerals  ?_iV/r.  Love.— We  could  have  let  the  coal  in  Boa-stone,  but 
iZ  •      °"t-crop  of  the  Ayrshire  coal  fields.    In  adjoining  land 

'ere  are  ironstone  seams  which  were  not  known  to  exist  when  Mir. 
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Spier  died,  nor  when  we  took  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  That 
has  come  out  since,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  railway.  A  railway 
cnttins  laid  open  certain  minerals ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  m  the  end— 
perhaps  not  immediately,  but  in  a  few  years- we  might  have  a  revenue 
of  a  good  few  hundreds  a  year  from  minerals.  .    <,  ^ 

901 L  In  addition  to  the  £612  which  you  already  receive  Yes. 

9012  Mr  Paryfcer.— Would  that  £612  not  also  be  mcreased  by  the 
railway?  Would  not  the  rents  of  the  lands  rise ?— £rot/.-ne.-Xo ; 
not  in  that  district.  Mr.  Lot;e.— The  lands  are  reasonably  rented,  and  he 
tenants  are  respectable.    I  don't  anticipate  any  considerable  nse  m  the 

land^rent.^^^^  C^mVman.— With  reference  to  the  objects  to  which  you 
desire  to  apply  the  institution :  the  day-scholars  that  you  would  admit 
would  be  from  the  neighbourhood?-!  would  not  restrict  them  to  the 
neighbourhood.  In  place  of  giving  an  ordinary  Enghsh  educa  ion,  we 
would  give  a  first-class  education,  and  that  would  be  open  to  the  free 
scholars ;  but  I  would  admit  every  other  person  who  came  forward  at 

^^^9014  In  the  printed  extracts  from  the  trust  it  is  stated— 'That  any 
sui'plus  "might  be  employed  in  assisting  the  further  education  elsewhere  of 
anv  desS-vin-  boy  or  boys  who  had  attended  the  institution  for  seven 
'ySrs  aTd  who  sh'ould  b  J  desirous  to  be  tramed  to  ^  ^^l^^^^^'^ 
learned  profession.'    It  would  be  withm  the  pm-poses  of  the  trust  to  aim 

t^^.S^'^^^^  the  objects  of  the  t-t  to  give  them  th^ 

90?6  As  I  understand,  there  is  full  provision  for  elementaiy  teachmg 
at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  ?—i»fr.  iore.— Yes ;  decidedly. 

9017.  Then  you  would  not  anticipate  many  children  commg  m  for 
elementary  education  as  day-scholars?— No. 

9018  It  would  be  principally  for  the  higher  teachmg     /  es. 

9019  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  children  for  whom  the  m  ti- 
tution  war  intended  should  mix  with  day-scholars  for  then-  elementag 
tScMng '-ilfr.  Browne.-^ ^  would  give  elementary  teaching  too.  In 
short  I  would  contemplate  some  such  thing  as  Dollar  Mution. 
'XmlXi  not  haviig,  as  in  the  I^oUar  Institutio^aU  the  c^^^^^^^^^ 
—By  no  means ;  they  must  aU  pay.    Mr.  Love -We  thmk  that  tlie  cmi 
dren'of  all  sorts' migb't  mix  very  well  in  an       tutio^^^  Z^l 

f  ?M^:ving  .ee 

hnSt's  f  Si^h  Mi-Yes.  ^---"^tveildtiT^^^^^ 

S^mf  aid  tru^^^^      from  time  to  time  for  admission  and  shaU  be  A 

chVen  of  Scottish  parents,      -fJ^S/'.^,  ^e  K^f  a7p^S^^^ 
common  class  of  the  people,  who,  prior  to  the  tjme  oi  a^)  ^ 
or  prior  to  their  death,  have  been  pe™anently  resident  withm  tue 
;S  of  Beith  for  the  period  of  t^J- 7-- ^^^^ 
Selected  shall  not  in  any  case  be  the  ^^^^^^f^^^^^.^  1^^^^^^^^^^^   nor  on  the 
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live  principally  on  their  capital  or  by  the  employment  of  others ;  that  in    Rev.  A, 
making  appointments  of  snch  boys,  my  trustees  shall  not  restrict  them-  ^l'^^^^' 
elves  to  any  reUgious  denomination,  subject  to  this  qualification,  that  no  -w.  Eaiston 
hoy  who  is  a  Roman  CathoUc,  or  whose  parents,  or  one  of  them,  are  or  r^t^ick,  K- 
is  a  Roman  Cathohc,  shall  be  admitted  to  said  institution.'  Patrick^ 

9022.  IVie  Chairman. — You  don't  wish  to  retain  that? — No ;  I  believe,      and  ' 
reading  these  clauses  strictly,  there  would  not  be  found  half  of  24  boys  W.F.LoYe. 
who  at  any  one  time  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

9023.  Then  you  would  wish  to  throw  the  advantages  open  to  a  larger 
area  than  the  parish  of  Beith? — Mr.  Love.—^oi  for  the  free  day-scholars. 
We  would  not  hke  to  violate  the  deed.  We  would  make  the  choice  of 
our  free  scholars  from  the  class  of  persons  indicated  there. 

9024.  But  there  is  not  enough  in  the  parish  of  Beith  to  supply  these? 
—Yes,  for  day-scholars;  Mr.  Patrick  means  that  he  doubts  if  we 
would  get  24  boys  in  uniform  to  walk  about  in  the  midst  of  the 
nUage  population,  where  everybody  knows  them.  In  Edinbui'gh,  of 
course,  a  boy  is  so  far  isolated  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  that 
seclusion  so  far  guards  his  feeUngs.  We  think  it  wonld  operate  differ- 
ently in  a  village. 

9025.  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  considerable  number  of  famihea 
would  come  into  the  parish  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  ? — Mr.  Browne. 
—I  think  they  might.  Mr.  Love. — This  very  morning  I  travelled  with  a 
number  of  girls  who  are  travelHng  every  day  by  railway  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  their  education  in  Glasgow,  twenty  miles  off. 

9026.  Mr.  Parker. — You  have  not  contemplated  extending  it  to  chil- 
cken  coming  from  Dairy  ? — We  would  take  every  class  of  boys.  We 
wonld  not  confine  it  to  any  one  class  of  children  or  to  any  locality,  as  to 
the  children  to  be  taken,  so  far  as  regards  those  coming  on  the  footing  of 
paying  fees. 

9027.  But  the  24  would  be  from  the  parish  of  Beith  strictly? — 
Yes.  We  would  keep  them  to  the  very  same  class  of  persons,  and  give 
them  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution  except  board.  We  would 
give  them  great  educational  advantages.  Mr.  Cochran  Pairich. — We 
don't  propose  to  alter  the  foundation  scholars,  either  in  regard  to  the 
district  from  which  they  are  to  be  selected  or  the  class.  The  district  is 
the  parish  of  Beith,  and  the  class  is  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  paupers, 
and  on  the  other  by  being  the  employers  of  others,  or  shopkeepers. 

9028.  Mr.  Lancaster. — What  do  you  propose  to  give  to  the  24? — Mr. 
Browne. — A  free  education  of  the  higher  class. 

9029.  And  residence  also  ? — Mr.  Love. — We  might  have  some  of  them 
resident. 

9030.  But  do  you  include  support  as  well  as  training  or  education, 
either  m  the  school  or  out  of  doors  ? — ^No.  There  are  to  be  at  least  24 
in  the  receipt  of  all  the  benefits  except  the  board. 

9031.  You  propose  to  give  no  board,  then,  to  the  24? — This  is  a  mere 
enabling  clause. 

9032.  But  your  idea  is  to  throw  overboard  the  boarding  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Cochran  Patrick. — In  the  institution. 

9033.  And  to  pay  no  money  for  boarding  out? — Mr.  Broivne. — No 
money  for  boarding  out. 

^*034.  Then  the  way  in  which  you  would  save  a  certain  portion  of  your 
income  is  by  striking  off  the  boarding  ? — Yes.  3£r.  Cochran  Patrick. — In 
heu  of  giving  the  board,  we  would  give  a  superior  education.  Mr.  Love. 
— It  would  enable  us  to  engage  four  masters  in  place  of  one.  Mr. 
Broivne'. — According  to  the  deed,  the  one  master  is  only  to  have  £100 
a  year,  and  he  is  to  be  dismissed  the  day  he  marries. 
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9035.  Mr.  Parker. — There  is  nothing  to  preclude  you  giving  some  of 
the  fees  to  the  masters  ? — Not  if  our  suggestions  are  carried  out.  Mr. 
Love. — We  would  add  to  the  endowment  the  fees  of  the  scholars. 

9036.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Tlien  the  24  foundationers  would  merely  get 
a  free  education  at  an  ordinary  school  ?  — Yes.  3fr.  Cochran  Patrick. — 
Practically  it  amounts  to  that.  Mr.  Love. — But  instead  of  giving  them 
only  an  Enghsh  education,  we  would  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  a 
suj^erior  education. 

9037.  And  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  other  boys? — Yes,  with 
other  boys  perhaps  of  a  superior  class. 

9038.  Mr.  Parker. — And  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  ? — Yes. 

9039.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Uave  you  ever  contemplated,  with  reference  to 
the  24,  exercising  any  discretion  in  admitting  them  on  the  ground  of 
merit,  or  aptness  to  profit  by  instruction  ? — No ;  we  have  never  con- 
sidered these  things.  Mr.  Browne. — We  have  some  provision  for  that 
in  the  parish  by  bursaries  provided  by  Mr.  Patrick,  grand-uncle  of  the 
Messrs.  Patrick  who  are  now  present.  Any  boy  who  has  shown  talent 
at  the  parish  school  is  eligible  for  a  bursary. 

9040.  These  go  to  Glasgow  ? — Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — '^o  ;  one  goes 
to  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Browne. — They  may  be  sent  to  the  University  or  to 
a  normal  school.  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — These  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  bursaries  which  Mr,  Patrick  left.  They  are  open  to  the 
whole  county.    This  is  open  only  to  the  parish  of  Beith. 

9041.  But  assuming  that  you  have  a  large  supply  from  which  to  select 
your  24,  would  you  not  contemplate  it  as  a  reasonable  thing  to  give 
some  preference  to  merit  1 — Most  unquestionably. 

9042.  Mr.  Parker. — If  you  were  getting  any  new  powers,  would  it  not 
be  a  convenience  that,  instead  of  defining  the  class  by  reference  to  shop- 
keepers, it  should  be  defined  as  children  going  to  the  elementary  school ! 
— Mr.  Browne. — I  would  strike  out  that  clause  altogether  with  reference 
to  shopkeepers.  While  there  is  a  village  of  4000  people,  there  is  also  a 
landward  parish  containing  a  population  of  2200,  so  that  in  all  there  is  a 
population  of  C200  in  the  parish.  Now,  our  farms  are  generally  very  small, 
and  the  farmers'  children  might  come  in  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  msti- 
tution  as  well  as  others.  That  would  be  my  object  in  striking  out  that 
invidious  clause  with  reference  to  shopkeepers. 

9043.  The  Chairman. — That  clause  applies  only  to  foundationers  ?— J/r. 
Love.— I  think  farmers  and  shopkeepers  might  pay  fees.  I  would  be  for 
keepmg  the  deed  strictly  to  the  class  indicated  by  the  testator  so  far  as 
regards  foundationers. 

9044.  Mr.  Lmicaster.— Don't  you  think  you  might  probably  have 
shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen  in  the  parish  of  Beith  really  poorer 
than  an  artisan  in  the  parish  of  Beith  ?— if?-.  Browne.— Plenty  of  them. 

9045.  Mr.  Paj-ker.— And  much  less  able  to  pay  fees?— Yes.  Mr. 
Cochran  Patrick. — The  fewer  restrictions  the  better. 

9046.  The  Chairinan.  —  What  provision  is  there  for  instruction  at 
present  ? — There  is  no  higher  education  in  Beith. 

9047.  Are  the  children  able  to  learn  Latin  1 — Mr.  Browne. — For  the 
last  twenty  years  we  have  been  very  far  behind  in  tliat  respect.  Before 
that  we  had  very  cmuient  men  as  teachers ;  and  I  remember  the  late 
Colonel  Mui-e,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  scholars  in  the 
country,  saying  he  was  present  at  an  examination  of  the  parish  school, 
and  that  the  teacher  was  fit  to  be  a  first-class  man  at  Oxford.  Many 
good  classical  scholars  went  from  the  parish  at  that  time;  but  for  twenty 
years  we  have  been  falling  back.  Mr.  Love.— I  may  mention  that  two  ot 
our  dissenting  clergymen  are  teaching  our  scholars  in  Latin  gratuitously, 
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because  it  cannot  be  conveniently  or  profitably  taught  in  the  elementary    Rev.  A. 

,  IJrowue, 
schools.  Messrs. 

9048.  Mr.  Lancaster. — Can  you  account  for  that  t — Mr.  Broivne. — It  w.  Ralston 
is  very  much  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council.   They  ^'^'7*^^ 
give  no  allowance  for  that,  and  the  teacher  directed  all  his  energies  to  ^  r!^"rick)" 
wetting  his  pupils  passed  through  the  elementary  classes,  so  that  he  might  and 
have  a  good  report  from  the  inspector.  AV. F.Love. 

9049.  The  Chuinnan. — The  persons  named  in  the  trust  are,  I  under- 
stand, all  connected  with  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Kirkwood,  who  is  a  medical  man  in  Largs,  about  eleven  miles  off. 

9050.  But  they  are  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

9051.  Have  you  any  power  of  assumption? — Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — 
Yes,  there  is  a  power  of  assumption.  The  ministers  of  the  parish  of 
Beith  are  named  severally  and  successively  as  trustees. 

9052.  What  arrangement  is  there  for  keeping  up  the  trust  ? — The  will 
provides, — '  It  being  my  wish  that  the  foresaid  institution  should  in  all 
time  coming  after  my  decease  be  managed  by  trustees,  not  fewer  than  five 
nor  moj-e  than  seven  at  any  one  time,  of  which  number  the  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Beith  shall  always  be  one  if  he  signifies  a  willingness  to  accept 
and  act ;  it  being  also  my  wish  that  another  of  my  trustees  should  be  a 
member  and  minister  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  or  of 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  for  the  time  being  in  which  Beith  is  situate ; 
and  it  being  also  my  wish  that  other  four  at  least  of  my  trustees  should 
be  proprietors  of  land  as  after  mentioned,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
that  all  my  trustees,  excepting  the  one  to  be  elected  by  the  said  Presby- 
tery as  after  mentioned,  should  have  their  principal  domicile  in,  or  within 
three  miles  from,  the  parish  of  Beith.' 

9053.  Do  you  think  these  rules  and  restrictions  would  be  any  impedi- 
ment as  to  keeping  up  the  trust? — Mr.  Love. — I  think  not.  We  have  a 
considerable  number  of  small  proprietors  in  the  district,  and  we  don't 
anticipate  any  difiBculty  as  to  that.  All  the  seven  trustees  whom  she 
appointed  have  accepted  and  acted,  and  they  are  young  men. 

9054.  If  this  is  to  be  made  a  public  school,  would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  enlarge  the  trust,  and  give  either  a  representative  element,  or  have 
persons  connected  with  a  wider  area  ?  Has  that  ever  been  considered 
by  the  trustees  ? — No.  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick. — There  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  widening  the  area  from  which  the  trustees  might  be  nomi- 
nated, if  the  powers  of  the  trustees  were  extended. 

9055.  Would  the  trustees  object  to  a  representative  element? — That 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  trustees. 

9056.  Mr.  Parker. — You  have  not  yet  considered  what  scale  of  fees 
you  would  charge  ? — Mr.  T^ove. — No.  It  would  be  a  scale  of  fees  as  to 
those  coming  from  other  places  than  Beith,  such  as  would  be  reasonable 
for  middle-class  people.  They  would  be  higher  than  the  highest  elementary 
school  fees — something  like  the  fees  of  Ayr  Academy.  Mr.  Broivne. — 
Yes;  something  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Love. — But  we  have  fixed  nothing, 
and  we  have  not  considered  that. 

9057.  Mr.  iMucaster. — In  your  opinion,  could  you  erect  a  building 
perfectly  sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  you  have  in  view  at  a  less 
sum  than  even  £18,000?— i/?-.  Cochran  Patrick.— I  should  think  we  could 
pnt  up  a  building  perfectly  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  we  have  in  view, 
and  which  would  carry  out  Mrs.  Spier's  intention  of  being  a  memorial, 
and  also  give  an  efficient  education,  for  £10,000.  Of  course  that  would 
entirely  abolish  the  architecture.  Mr.  Broime. — It  would  be  a  substantial 
and  good  building,  and  that  would  be  the  best  memorial  to  the  testator. 
Mr.  Love.— I  would  put  it  at  £12,000. 
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Eight  Hon.  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Moncreifk, 

i^ord  Sir  -v^ji_  Gibson-Craig, 

Si'MYml'  The  Honourcable  Henry  James  Moncreifi^  !-  Exammed. 

Gibson-  JoHN  Clerk  Brodie,  Esquirc, 

j'ames'  DONALD  BeitH,  EsquirO, 

Moncreiff, 

Messrs.       9058.  The  Chairman. — You  received  some  time  ago  a  memorial  from 
BrodifS       School  Board  of  the  united  parishes  of  Crieff  and  Crieff  West?— Xorrf 
D.  Beith.    Moncreiff. — Yes. 

  9059.  The  chief  subject  of  their  statement  to  us  was  with  reference  to 

the  fees  charged^  and  the  inconvenience  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  suffered  from  the  trust  not  being  administered  sufficiently 
for  the  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  l^Lord  Moncreiff. — I  got  a 
proof  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  given,  which  I  read  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  I  have  also  got  a  note  furnished  by  Mr.  Laurie  of  the  general 
grounds  of  complaint.    It  is  perfectly  true  that,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act,  and  the  formation  of  the  School  Board  in  Crieff,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  the  trustees  of  Morison's  Institution  with  a  view  to 
affiliate,  so  to  speak,  the  parochial  school  with  Morison's  Institution. 
That  memorial  we  have  considered  with  great  attention,  because  it  em- 
braces some  matters  of  great  importance,  and  also  of  great  difficulty ; 
and  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  altogether  a  definite 
view  upon  the  subject,  although  we  have  had  many  consultations,  and 
our  views  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  well  matured.    But  on  looking  at 
the  statement  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Commission,  we  are  certainly 
greatly  surprised  to  find  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  institution  as  it  stands,  but  some  statements  in  regard  to  its 
administration,  and  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  those  connected  with  it, 
which  I  think  should  have  been  much  better  weighed  before  they  were  pro- 
pounded to  a  Commission  hke  this.    I  shall  go  over  these  before  makmg 
a  very  short  statement  as  to  my  own  experience  of  this  trust,  of  which  I 
have  been  a  member  smce  1853,  and  in  which  I  have  taken  a  great 
interest.    There  is  a  complaint  that  the  trustees  hve  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  it  is  thought  there  should  be  a  certam  local  element  in  the 
trust    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  on  which  no  doubt  different  views 
may  be  taken;  but  Mr.  Morison,  who  created  the  trust, had  his  own  view 
upon  that  matter,  and  aU  the  original  trustees  were  resident  m  Edin- 
bui'gh    It  is  also  right  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mstruct  his  trustees  to 
establish  an  institution  at  Crieff.    He  left  them  entirely  free  m  that 
matter,  and  allowed  them  to  put  down  their  educational  mstitution  or 
more  than  one  if  they  chose,  where  they  hked;  or  if  they  thought  it 
better  to  spend  the  money  on  benefactions  for  any  object  that  they  thouglit 
desirable,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  matter 
of  the  local  element  in  the  trust,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  as  far  as  this 
private  trust  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  reasonable  ground  of  complamt  that 
there  is  no  representative  from  the  locaUty  which  the  trustees  have 
thought  it  best  and  most  expedient  to  choose  as  the  site  of  the  institu- 
tion   It  might  possibly  be  an  advantage  to  have  some  local  element  m 
the  board-  but  one  can  see  that  there  might  be  great  disadvantages 
arising  from  that,  in  a  community  where  you  have  an  mstitution  a  good 
deal  larger  than  the  wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  second 
objection  is  that  local  opinion  should  be  represented.    In  regard  to 
?he  d  tance  ofthe  residenJe  of  the  trustees,  I  may  say  that  to  have  one 
or  tl  members  in  Crieff  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  have  meetmgs 
S  trustees  than  when  they  were  all  resident  m  Edinburgh,  because  of 
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course  their  convenience  must  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  Eight  Hon. 
those  who  are  here.    The  third  objection  is,  that  the  trustees  do  not  in  ^  Lord 
anv  proper  sense  administer  the  trust.    What  that  means  I  don  t  know.    gi,.  wm. 
That  they  have  administered  it  with  very  considerable  success  I  thmk  is  Gibson- 
cei-tain.    What  these  gentlemen  mean  by  saying  tliat  the  trustees  do  not 

H.  James 

administer  the  trust,  I  cannot  understand.    They  have  not  explained  it;  Moncreiff, 
iind,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  seem  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  what  the  trust  Messrs 
has  done,  that  the  statement,  I  suspect,  is  made  very  much  at  random.  B^odie  and 
The  fourth  statement  is,  that  we  have  not  had  a  meeting,  or  not  more  than    d.  Beith. 
one  for  five  or  six  years.    Now,  perhaps  it  is  only  right  that  the  Com- 
missioners  should  know  that  that  statement  has  no  foundation  m  fact 
whatever.   Not  only  so,  but  it  is  quite  plain  from  the  mmutes  that  the 
o-entlemen  who  made  the  statement  had  no  good  ground  to  .suppose  that 
that  was  the  case.    The  trustees  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  met 
no  less  than  14  times.    We  have  generally  had  two  meetings  m  the  year  ; 
and  I  think  I  can  say  very  safely,  that  we  have  been  fully  mformed,  not 
merely  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution,  but  of  all  the  details  of  it. 

9060.  They  referred  to  a  statement  by  the  trustees'  agent?— The 
trustees'  agent  said,  what  was  probably  very  true,  that  he  very  often 
had  difficulty  in  collecting  the  whole  trustees  for  a  meetmg;  but  1 
don't  think  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  difficulty  m  getting  a  meeting 
of  a  quorum  of  the  trustees.    Some  of  us  are  considerably  engaged, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  day  or  hour  that  will  suit ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  important  business  that  ever  lay  over  an  in- 
convenient time  for  want  of  a  meeting.    In  regard  to  the  more  recent 
matter,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  memorial,  which  presented  some  points  of 
great  difficulty,  was  a  subject  of  repeated  consideration,  and  durmg  the 
Christmas  recess  we  were  obliged  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  it 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  absence  of  some  of  us.  But  there  was  no 
foundation  at  all  for  that  statement.    I  have  a  note  here  of  the  meetings 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  trust.  They  amount,  I  thmk,  to  77  altogether, 
spread  over  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  but  from  1869  to  1874  we  • 
have  held  foui'teen  meetings.   The  fifth  objection  is,  that  there  is  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school,  which  they  thmk  might  be  removed  if  the 
trustees  were  more  within  reach,  and  if  we  held  meetings  at  which  the 
complaints  of  the  people  might  receive  consideration.    In  point  of  fact, 
we  have  had  meetings  with  the  very  gentlemen  who  made  that  statement. 
Then  it  is  said  the  fees  are  too  high.    Now,  that  depends  entkely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do.    I  think  I  am 
right  in  saymg  that  we  intended  the  institution,  which  was  only  established 
in  1860,  to  be  a  superior  middle-class  institution  for  the  children  of  the 
better  classes,  to  give  a  higher  education  even  in  the  elementary  branches 
than  was  generally  obtained  at  a  parish  school ;  and  the  fees  are  adjusted 
necessarily  on  a  scale  consistent  with  that  kind  of  establishment.    That  is 
what  we  meant  to  establish,  and  what  we  have  estabhshed.    The  matter 
of  the  reduction  of  the  fees  I  shall  return  to  at  the  end  of  my  observa- 
tions.   The  next  objection  is,  that  no  accounts  are  ever  published,  and 
the  state  of  the  trust  is  therefore  not  known.    That  the  state  of  the  trust 
is  not  known  apparently  is  perfectly  true ;  for  if  it  had  been,  some  of  these 
statements  would  not  have  been  made.   But  it  will  be  recollected  that  this 
is  a  private  trust.    Of  course,  the  pubUcation  of  the  accounts  is  not  im- 
perative on  the  trustees ;  and  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  have  not 
been  published,  I  beUeve  they  have  been  kept  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.    They  are  audited  by  a  professional  man  every  year, — by  Mr. 
Ralph  Erskine  Scott,  the  accountant.   Having  made  these  general  obser- 
vations, of  course  I  am  not  ready  to  go  into  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
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management;  bnt  I  shall  state,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  my  experience  of  this 
trust,  in  which  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  since  its  institution. 
The  trust  dates  as  far  back  as  1820.  I  believe  its  funds  at  that  time  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  £6000.  The  terms  of  the  trust  my  friend  Mr. 
Brodie  will  probably  lay  l)efore  you,  but  they  were  as  general  as  they 
could  be.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say,  as  I  see  has  been  said,  that  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  original  trustees.  There 
were  two  of  the  original  trustees  who  were  sine  quibns  non^  that  is  to  say, 
their  assent  was  necepsary  to  anything  that  was  done;  but  they  have  been 
dead  long  ago.  The  terms  of  the  trust  were  as  general  as  they  could  be 
made.  The  truster  left  his  trustees  at  liberty  to  found  the  institution 
where  they  liked,  or  more  than  one,  as  I  have  said.  In  1853  I  was 
assumed  as  a  trustee,  and  some  time  after  that  we  had  several  meetings 
to  see  if  the  funds  would  admit  of  our  building  an  institution  with  any 
prospect  of  having  it  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  what  we  thought  desir- 
able. Our  view  was,  that  the  main  want  in  Scotland  at  that  time  was 
middle  or  secondary  or  advanced  schools.  There  was  then  a  prospect  of 
an  educational  measure  as  to  the  elementary  branches  being  passed,  but 
we  thought  we  should  do  more  good  by  founding  a  fii-st-class  middle 
school.  We  waited  till  1860,  by  which  time  the  funds  had  grown  from 
£6000  to  something  over  £30,000,  and  we  chose  a  most  beautiful  site  in 
Crieff,  where  we  have  put  up  a  building  calculated  to  hold  some  400  or 
500  pupils.  Half  of  the  bmlding  has  l)een  completed ;  the  other  half  still 
remains  to  be  done.  We  appointed  masters.  I  believe  Mr.  Ogilvie  came 
to  us  with  a  very  great  reputation ;  and  take  it  all  together,  I  rather  think 
the  school  has  succeeded  very  well.  Its  numbers  are  not  at  this  moment 
as  flourishing  as  they  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  13  or  14  years  it 
has  existed ;  but  I  have  gone  once  or  twice  to  the  examinations,  and 
certainly  the  work  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  thorough  aud  very  well  done, 
and  apparently  great  progress  was  made.  It  is  a  total  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  trustees  have  not  attended  to  this  trust.  Up  tiU  very  lately 
there  was  no  very  important  business  to  transact,  and  there  were  very  few 
complaints.  We  heard  what  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  to  report ;  and  when  he  was 
in  difficulty  about  his  masters  or  otherwise,  he  applied  to  us.  I  attended 
meeting  after  meeting  on  questions  of  that  kind ;  and  till  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act,  and  the  election  of  the  School  Board,  things  went  on 
very  well.  I  don't  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  election  of  the  School 
Board,  and  the  position  which  has  been  created  by  the  Education  Act, 
does  not  raise  some  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  institution,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  them,  nor  are  we  blind  to  some  of  the 
advantages  pressed  upon  us ;  but  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  have  been  very  great.  As  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  fees,  my  own  impression  is,  that  a 
general  reduction  of  fees  would  probal:»ly  counteract  the  main  object  that  we 
have  in  view,  which  is  to  attract  persons  of  the  richer  class.  At  the  same 
time,  I  don't  say  that  some  arrangement  by  which  the  school  might  be  an 
intermediate  step  between  the  parish  school  and  the  universities,  and  by 
which  facilities  might  be  given  to  students  of  merit  to  come  from  the 
parochial  schools  and  be  admitted  at  a  lower  rate, — I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
inclined to  entertain  a  proposal  of  that  kind.  Indeed,  I  think  it  might  be 
attended  with  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  simply  a  branch 
of  the  parish  school,  would  be  going  back  entirely  on  the  design  with 
which  we  founded  the  institution,  and  I  don't  think  would  be  compatible 
with  it.    These  are  the  general  views  which  I  have  in  the  matter. 

9061.  Do  you  think  that  the  reduction  they  propose,  viz.  from  a  guinea 
a  quarter  to  12s.  6d.,  would  make  it  very  much  an  elementary  school? — 
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That  is  a  question  1  could  hardly  answer  without  having  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Eigbl  Hou, 
the  persons  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  school  at  hand.    My  ^^H^-^^i 
present  impression  is,  that  a  general  reduction  would  not  be  desirable.  SiTwm.' 

9062.  And  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  it  as  a  Gibson- 
secondary  school?— Quite  so.  *H*'j'aSes" 

90G3.  Do  you  consider  the  present  scale  of  fees  not  at  all  excessive  for  Moncieiff, 
that  kind  of  instruction  ? — I  think  not.    We  went  very  carefully  over  the  Messrs. 
fees  some  months  ago  with  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  discussed  the  whole  of  that  Brodie  and 
matter.  D.  lieith. 

90G4.  There  are  only  about  140  or  150  pupils  at  present :  is  that  con-   

siderably  below  what  the  number  has  been  ? — I  think  it  is  not. 

9065.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  that  there  has  been  in  the 
institution? — Mr.  Beith. — I  think  about  150.  Typhoid  fever  broke  out 
ui  the  institution  two  years  ago,  which  seriously  affected  the  attendance, 
and  it  has  never  quite  recovered. 

9066.  The  school  has  been  open  smce  1860  ? — Yes. 

9067.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  attendance  being  so  much  below  the 
accommodation  provided? — Mr.  Brodie. — I  am  afraid  we  cannot  fully 
explain  the  views  we  entertain  in  regard  to  that;  at  least  we  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school. 

9068.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  present  numbers  belong 
to  the  neighbourhood,  or  how  far  you  draw  pupils  from  a  distance  ? — I 
should  think  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  from  the  district. 

9069.  In  selecting  Crieff  as  the  site  of  the  institution,  I  suppose  you 
had  it  in  view  to  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  the  higher  instruction  ? 
— Certainly,  but  not  exclusively.  We  did  not  imagine  that  the  school 
would  be  confined  to  Crieff  alone.  We  thought  that,  besides  serving  the 
district,  if  the  school  answered  our  expectations,  it  would  serve  a  much 
larger  area.  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig. — As  I  have  been  a  trustee  from 
the  commencement,  I  may  say  that  it  was  almost  matter  of  chance  that 
the  institution  went  to  Crieff  at  all.  At  one  time  the  late  Mr.  Wardlaw 
and  I  were  the  only  trustees,  and  he  had  the  most  determined  feeling  that 
the  money  should  be  laid  out  in  founding  an  institution  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  the  matter  was  afterwards  considered  by  other  trustees,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  building  was  erected  at  Crieff.  The  funds,  however, 
were  very  insufficient.  Beginning  with  £6000,  we  went  on  accumulating 
money  till  we  have  been  able  to  build  two-thirds  of  the  institution.  At 
present,  however,  both  boys  and  gii'ls  are  taught  together,  which  I  think 
is  extremely  objectionable;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  have  a 
separate  building  for  the  education  of  the  girls.  I  may  observe  that  the 
institution  is  one  for  the  higher  education,  and  for  a  better  class  of 
children  than  are  admitted  to  the  parish  schools.  When  the  members  of 
the  School  Board  came  to  us,  their  object  was  to  lower  the  fees,  and 
attract  the  whole  of  the  children  into  these  schools.  There  are  already 
three  schools  in  Crieff,  affording  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  class ;  but  this  is  an  institution  not  for  Crieff  alone,  but  for  the 
middle  class  all  over  Scotland.  That  was  the  original  idea  of  the 
trustees,  and  we  have  carried  it  out  as  well  as  we  could. 

9070.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  the  education  now  provided  is 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  children  at  the  point  at  which  they  leave  the 
parochial  schools?— I  beUeve  it  is ;  but  at  all  events  it  ought  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  enabling  the  children  to  enter  the  lowest  or  elementary 
classes  of  the  institution. 

9071.  With  reference  to  the  teaching  staff,  I  presume  it  is  at  present 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  140  or  150  pupils?— Brodie.— I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  the  case. 
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9072.  Can  you  give  us  some  explanation  with  reference  to  the  income; 
for  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  statement  that  was  giveu  to 
us  in  answer  to  our  circular  ? — ^The  income  of  the  funds  may  be  taken, 
I  think,  at  £1100  a  year.  It  varies  somewhat,  but  that  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  income  of  the  trust.  From  that  must  be  deducted  taxes,  repairs, 
and  other  charges,  amounting  to  £280,  leaving  a  free  income  of  £820. 
The  fees  from  the  Academy  have  been  £420.  They  have  varied  also, 
but  they  may  be  taken  at  that.  That  gives  £1240.  The  salaries 
amount  to  £840,  and  the  management  £70,  leaving  at  present  a  free 
income  of  £330. 

9073.  Has  that  free  income  been  accumulatmg  for  any  time?— The 
trust  has  from  the  first  been  accumulatmg.  It  started  with  a  httle  over 
£6000,  and  it  accumulated  in  a  period  of  about  forty  years  to  about 
£25,000,  and  then  the  institution  was  set  up. 

9074.  Have  you  in  view  to  extend  the  buildings? — We  certainly  have 
always  looked  forward  to  the  institution  being  a  flourishing  one,  and  we 
always  considered  that  we  would  have  to  complete  our  original  plan. 
There  are  various  matters,  which  I  need  not  refer  to  more  than  generally, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  anticipations  of  the  trustees ;  but  these 
anticipations  remain  now  as  strong  as  ever  they  were,  that  that  institution 
will  m  course  of  time  be  a  much  larger  one  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 

9075.  Can  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  belief? — That  would  be 
entering  into  things  which  I  think  it  is  not  convenient  to  enter  mto :  I 
mean  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  itself,  and  of  those  connected 
with  it. 

9076.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — What  is  your  object  in  retaming  the 
surplus  income  ? — The  object  is  to  meet  the  engagements  of  the  school, 
assummg  that  we  should  build.  If  we  build,  we  shall  requu-e  capital  to 
enable  us  to  do  so,  and  our  whole  free  mcome  at  this  moment  is  only 
£330  a  year. 

9077.  Do  your  present  pupils  fill  your  buildings? — Our  present  pupils 
do  not  fill  our  buildings. 

9078.  Then  you  are  proposing  to  build  for  a  speculative  number  of 
pupils  that  have  not  yet  appeared  ?— We  should  be  building  on  our  idea 
of  what  will  be  requhed  for  the  institution. 

9079.  Ai-e  you  setting  apart  the  surplus  as  a  building  fund  ? — We  are 
not  setting  it  apart  for  any  particular  purpose.  These  are  our  general 
objects.  Our  object  is  to  make  a  much  greater  institution  there  thaa 
exists  at  present,  and  we  intend  to  apply  our  funds  to  that  pm-pose. 

9080.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  come 
before  us,  that  the  staff  is  not  sufficiently  paid.  That  is  not  your  view? 
—Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  enabling  you  to  judge  whether  that  is  so 
or  not,  is  that  I  have  stated  that  the  sum  of  £840  is  paid  m  salaries  and 

in  nothing  else.  jyoA[\^  Wp 

9081.  What  number  of  masters  do  you  secure  for  that  £840  we 
have  a  rector,  who  gets  £200  a  year,  besides  a  house  at  £50  a  year.  ^ 

9082.  Mr.  Lancaster. — In  the  return  we  got,  it  is  put  at  £250  a  year . 
_He  has  £200  and  a  free  house;  for  that  house  we  in  fact  got  ^^'O  * 
year.  Then  we  have  one  master  at  £130,  one  at  £120,  another  at  ±11U; 
a  lady  supermtendent  at  £100 ;  and  two  young  persons,  one  at  .£40  ana 

the  other  at  £50.  ^      .„  i,o/q 

9083.  The  Earl  of  Rosehenj.—W%  had  it  in  evidence  that  theie  nau 
been  six  di0"crent  English  masters  in  the  last  eleven  years,  and  that  tms 
was  the  result  of  the  salaries  being  too  small?— I  think  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  that.  That  is  not  the  cause  to  which  it  coniu 
properly  be  attributed. 
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9084.  You  •would  prefer  not  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  the  EiglatHon. 
fouudation  for  your  expectation  as  to  additional  pupils?— That  would  -^^"^^^^ 
lead  me  necessarily  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  How  has  it  been  that  wm.' 
[he  trustees'  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled  ?  ^^i^^S?" 

9085.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust,  which  does  not  seem  to  give  g  f'g^^°^- 
c-reat  satisfaction,  has  there  been  any  principle  in  the  selection  of  trustees  ?  Moncreiff, 
l—A^'o  except  to  £?et  persons  who  would  attend  to  the  business,  and  who  Messrs. 

"    '     Tn  J  J.    ^  John  Clerk 

were  quahhed  to  do  so.  ,  .       t,  .  Brodie  and 

9086.  Has  the  question  of  appointing  a  trustee  that  would  represent    d.  Beith. 

I  he  neighbourhood  never  entered  uito  the  trustees'  consideration  ? — It  has   

been  considered  by  the  trustees  ;  but  there  are  considerations  both  for  it 

and  against  it.  It  might  be  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  very  desii'able 
for  the  trust  to  have  a  certain  local  representation ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  head-master  thoroughly  competent  for  his  place,  it  might  be 
questionable  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  local  trustee,  who 
was  as  it  were  over  the  head-master,  with  a  certain  right  to  interfere. 
We  believe  we  have  got  all  the  advantages  of  local  mformation  without 
^uch  a  local  trustee.  We  desire  to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  may  come  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  or  more  local  trustees. 
At  present  the  school  is  not  in  the  position  in  which  we  expected  it 
would  be,  and  we  have  not  had  the  experience  that  we  might  have 
expected  to  have  had. 

9087.  But  as  regards  the  undesirability  of  having  a  local  trustee,  I 
presume  you  are  aware  that  members  of  the  governing  body  at  Eton  are 
always  resident  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  since  the  school  was  founded, 
and  that  no  serious  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  that  ? — You  must  not 
take  me  as  indicating  an  absolutely  adverse  opinion  to  such  a  thing  by 
any  means.  I  merely  say  the  thing  has  been  considered  by  the  trustees, 
and  we  see  certain  things  for  and  against  it,  but  we  are  quite  open  to  do 
what  in  the  end  we  shall  consider  best  for  the  school. 

9088.  Do  you.  see  any  change  in  the  cu'cumstances  of  the  school  from 
the  passing  of  the  late  Elementary  Education  Act  ?  Should  you  think  it 
expedient  to  revise  its  constitution  or  fees  ? — I  don't  at  present  see  that 
that  ought  to  make  any  great  difference  in  Morison's  Institution.  I 
tMnk  that  the  pubhc  school  at  Crieff  ought  to  be  just  as  good  a  public 
school  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  place  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the 
ratepayers  ought  to  lay  their  account  with  paying  the  expense  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  that  they  have 
such  an  institution  as  Morison's  Institution  there,  because  it  will  be 
able,  by  giving  bursaries  and  premiums  of  various  kinds,  to  encourage 
hoys  in  distinguishing  themselves  at  that  pubhc  school ;  but  they  will  be 
all"  the  better  quahfied  to  make  their  way  at- Morison's  Institution,  if  they 
are  not  in  the  public  school  kept  down  to  mere  elementary  education,  but 
get  those  advantages  which  m  other  pubhc  schools  they  get  from  havmg 
a  certain  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  other 
subjects. 

9089.  Why  have  not  bursaries  been  founded  before  ?  Is  it  from  want 
of  funds  ■? — The  institution  has  not  progressed  in  the  way  the  trustees 
had  expected.  We  have  always  looked  to  making  it  a  great  institution. 
We  have  not  wished  to  put  out  our  wings  at  once,  fully.  We  have 
rather  wished  to  keep  in  our  hands  the  means  of  attaining  that  ultimate 
object,  and  we  have  not  hitherto  given  bursaries,  although  we  have 
always  had  it  in  view  to  do  so. 

9090.  You  never  thought  of  applying  any  part  of  your  surplus  to 
bursaries  ? — I  think  it  very  hkely,  that  if  the  institution  were  put  under 
proper  management,  and  if  the  public  school  at  Crieff  were  put  under 
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proper  management,  these  two  things  together  would  bring  about  our 
giving  bursaries  very  speedily. 

909  L  Mr.  Parker. — The  trustees  were  absolutely  free  to  found  any 
educational  institution  they  pleased  ? — They  were, — or  not  to  found  one. 

9092.  They  decided  to  have  an  educational  institution  of  a  certain 
kind  ?— Yes. 

9093.  It  was  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  higher  class  of  education! 
— We  so  intended,  but  not  excluding  by  any  means  elementary  education. 
We  always  thought  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  to  exclude  elementary 
education. 

9094.  But  the  main  object  of  the  school  is  for  the  higher  education  ? — 
The  main  object  is  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  better  class  of 
people. 

9095.  You  not  only  wanted  a  certain  class  of  education,  but  a  certain 
social  class  of  children  ? — We  did.  We  did  not  wish  the  school  to  be 
exclusive.  We  did  not  wish  to  exclude  from  the  school  people  of  a 
lower  rank,  especially  children  who  might  be  promising,  and  show  then- 
capacity ;  though  we  did  not  expect  that  the  school  would  consist 
mainly  of  people  of  an  inferior  rank,  but  of  people  of  the  middle,  or 
partly  of  the  upper  classes. 

9096. 1  think  both  from  what  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said,  and  from  what 
Su-  William  Gibson-Craig  said,  it  is  children  of  the  upper  middle  class 
specially  that  were  contemplated  ? — It  certainly  was  intended  to  embrace 
them ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  exclusively  for  them.  Lord  Mou- 
creiff.— It  was  meant  to  attract  them. 

9097.  Having  planted  it  in  a  certain  district,  you  would  think  it  de- 
sh-able  that  it  should  be  a  special  benefit  to  the  district? — Mr.  Brodie.— 
Certainly ;  our  object  is  to  benefit  that  district  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can. 

9098.  And  specially  children  who  had  shown  better  capacity  at  the 
schools  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

9099.  If  the  proposal  for  a  change  were  confined  to  admitting  children 
of  good  capacity  at  lower  fees  ? — We  have  already  told  the  gentlemen 
who  came  to  us  that  these  are  our  views.  We  have  told  Mr.  Curr  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  I  think  were  both  examined  here,  at  a  meetmg  of 
the  trustees  which  they  attended,  that  we  did  look  to  establishing  such 
bursaries,  and  to  aiding  then*  pubhc  school  in  that  way ;  but  we  im- 
pressed on  them  that  their  first  duty  was  to  put  their  own  school 
thoroughly  in  order,  so  as  to  be  on  a  par  with  other  pubHc  schools  in 
such  places  as  Crieff,  and  that  they  should  not  do  what  they  seemed  to 
us  to  be  inchned  to  do,  viz.  to  hmit  themselves  entirely  to  elementary 
education,  and  to  throw  on  Morison's  Institution  everything  else.  We 
thought  that  would  be  good  neither  for  Morison's  Institution,  nor  for 

their  own  public  school. 

9100.  That  you  held  on  educational  grounds  ? — Yes. 

9101.  If  they  had  a  higher  class  of  instruction  in  their  school,  it  would 
enable  you  to  keep  Morison's  Institution  still  higher  ?— The  better  they 
make  their  school,  the  more  able  shall  we  be  to  assist  the  education  of  the 
district. 

9102.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  admit  on  easy  teniis,  or  at  low  lees, 
those  who  had  passed  the  highest  standard  in  the  parish  schools  ?— How 
that  should  be  done  may  be  a  question;  but  we  distinctly  stated  to  them 
that  we  had  it  in  view  to  admit  at  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  boys  who  sbouia 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  pubhc  school,  or  even  to  admit  them  without 
fees,  or  by  bursaries ;  because  persons  attending  the  pubhc  school  mignt 
not  belong  to  Crieff,  and  might  be  at  some  expense  in  coming  to  Crieit. 
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Our  general  object  was  to  encourage  by  means  of  Morison's  Institution 
tliose  who  should  be  the  most  distinguished  boys  at  the  public  school. 

9103.  And  on  such  a  scale  as  to  provide  for  all  the  more  distinguished 
i>oys  in  Upper  Strathearn? — That  would  depend  on  our  means.  Cer- 

ialy  we  should  do  it  so  far  as  we  could. 

9104.  That  being  the  end  you  have  in  view,  do  you  believe  that  it 
s  ould  be  promoted  by  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  fees  ?  Have  you 
ooked  into  that  question  financially  ? — We  have  been  considering  that  a 
:  ood  deal ;  but  we  have  not  come  to  any  decided  resolution  about  it. 
We  consulted  the  head-master,  and  his  opinion  fluctuated  somewhat. 
1  lis  mind  has  not  always  been  the  same  on  that  point.  But  it  is  a 
natter  that  we  are  considering,  and  our  wish  is  to  make  the  fees  no 
iip;her,  at  all  events,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  position 
L  the  school.    To  make  the  fees  generally  very  low,  would,  to  a  certain 

wtent,  defeat  the  objects  which  I  have  stated  we  have  in  view,  viz.  to 
<eep  the  school  for  the  class  for  which  it  is  really  designed. 

9105.  The  effect  socially  of  putting  the  fees  too  low,  might  be  to 
Irive  away  persons  of  the  middle  class? — To  make  them  very  low  would 
lo  so. 

9106.  But  you  would  not  apprehend  that  effect  from  making  it  apply 
0  those  of  special  capacity? — Not  at  all. 

9107.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  do  that,  even  though  it  had 
■ome  tendency  to  keep  away  such  boys  ? — My  belief  is  that  the  trustees 
vQuld  do  so. 

9108.  The  building  would  accommodate 


)oys  than  there  are  in  it  ? — It  would. 

9109.  And  the  staff  is  competent 
t  is. 

9110.  You  distinctly  recognise  that,  having  selected  a  locality  for  the 
ehool,  you  have  come  under  some  special  obligations  to  the  locality  ? — 
^Ve  certainly  think  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  that  district. 

9111.  And  that  district  you  would  interpret  to  include  Upper  Strath- 
:irn,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly. 

9112.  Mr.  Lancaster. — The  case  the  objectors  make  is  this:  they  say, 
.  the  institution  of  this  school  you  have  driven  the  teaching  of  secon- 

lary  education  out  of  the  ordinary  parish  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  ha,ve  made  your  fees  so  high,  that  the  people  of  a  certain  class,  who 

rot  it  in  these  schools  before,  cannot  get  it  by  paying  your  fees  ? — I  am 

I'lt  aware  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  we  have 

Inven  secondary  education  from  the  parish  schools. 

9113.  You  think  that  in  the  district  that  is  very  much  the  same  as 
if  fore  ? — I  think  so.    I  don't  believe  there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for 
-it  statement. 

9114.  You  don't  think  the  teaching  has  been  materially  altered  smce 
lie  institution  of  the  Morison  Academy  ?— I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think 
\i  orison's  Academy  has  taken  any  scholars  from  the  public  school. 

-UlS.  Do  you  thuik  it  has  indisposed  the  masters  from  giving  secon- 
i-'fy  education  in  the  parish  schools  ?— I  should  think  not.  That  is  very 
I'lich  m  the  hands  of  the  School  Board  itself,  who  should  take  care  that 
lias  not  that  effect.    I  don't  think  it  has  any  tendency  in  that  direc- 


lon. 


i'  T'^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^  drawn  away  a  certain  class  from,  and 
"wered  the  teaching  in  the  parish  school,  so  that  the  poorer  class  who 
"t  secondary  instruction  in  the  parish  school  before  cannot  now  get  it 
fiywhere.    But  you  have  not  observed  that?— No. 
•  117.  In  any  case,  yon  would  be  disposed  to  give  bursaries  freely  to 
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ahready  considerably  more 
to  teach  a  good  many  more? — 
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get  the  elite  out  of  the  parish  schools  and  bring  them  to  yours?— 
Decidedly. 

9118.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  that  if  this  institution  is  carried 
out  on  the  scale  you  hope  it  will  be,  the  present  salaries  are  sufficient? 
— Perhaps  not.  We  think  they  are  sufficient  at  present,  but  I  would 
not  say  absolutely  that  they  are  sufficient  in  the  future. 

9119.  You  would  rather  be  disposed  to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  the 
masters? — Certainly.  If  the  institution  flourishes  as  we  expect,  I  should 
hke  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  masters. 

9120.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  Lord  Moncreiff 
as  an  ex  officio  member  .of  several  educational  trusts.  Do  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  accounts  of  such  trusts  as  this  being  from  time  to  tune 
published  in  the  local  newspapers  ?—iorci:  Moncreiff— I  don't  see  any 
objection  to  that.  These  accounts  are  audited  every  year  by  a  profes- 
sional accountant. 

9121.  TJie  Chairman.— Site  William  Gibson-Craig  made  a  remait 
about  the  mixture  of  boys  and  giris  in  the  school.  Is  it  the  opmion  of 
the  trustees  that  that  should  continue,  or  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
institution  for  boys?— /Sir  WiUicmi  Gibson- Craig. —I  have  always  thougMt 
it  most  objectionable  to  have  boys  and  girls  taught  together ;  and  these 
are  young  women  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
convert  the  coUege  into  a  high-class  female  school.  But  we  must  com- 
plete the  present  building,  and  thus  provide  accommodation  for  the 
master,  who  is  at  present  inhabiting  what  might  be  used  for  the  female 
college ;  and  all  that  requii-es  funds.  . 

9122.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  taught  in  the  same  class?— To  a  certain 

9123.  Are  gu-ls  admitted  as  young  as  eight  years  of  age?— Yes. 

9124  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell.— Mr.  Beith  has  stated  that  there 
was  a  fever  that  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  attendance  at  Monson^ 
Institution.  How  long  is  that  ago?— J/j-.  Beith.— Two  years  aso,  1 
think.    I  think  it  was  in  October  or  November  1871. 

9125  Then  was  there  a  marked  diminution  in  the  attendance  two 
years  ao-o?— Yes.    The  school  at  once  dispersed.    The  children  cornrn 
from  a  distance  went  home,  and  a  number  never  returned  to  school. 

9126.  How  many  are  there  now  at  school?— Between  100  and 
9127  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  aver^ 
has  been  80  boys  and  50  gu-ls-total,  130.    Now  that,  I  take  it,  was  co^ 
siderably  less  than  the  school  had  attained  to  at  one  period?— 1« 

^^^9128.  Do  you  remember  what  the  highest  attendance  was  ?— 1 1 

^^9129^But  you  had  nothing  hke  that  attendance  at  the  time  the  fe 
occurred?— The  school  was  flourishing  at  that  time.    The  num 
were  142,  of  whom  34  were  boarders. 

9130.  The  Chairinan.— Would  you  put  in  a  statement  of  the  aceoun 
during  last  year?— if?'.  Brodie.— There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

\_Adjourned.'\ 
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THURSDAY,  19th  February  1874. 

PRESENT  

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Chairman. 

Earl  of  Kosebery. 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Lancaster. 

Rev.  Robert  Kinnear,    )  -c,  • 
John  Wilson,  Esq.,       |  Examined. 

9131.  The  Chairman. — You  are  members  of  the  School  Board  of  Eev.  E, 
Moffat? — Mi\  Kinnear. — Yes.  Kinnear 

9132.  You  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  us  with  reference  to  an  en-  /w-f'^"' 
dowment  attached  to  the  Grammar  School?— Yes.    The  testator  is  Dr.    "  — 
Robert  Johnstone.  The  will  is  dated  30th  September  1639,  and  perhaps 

I  may  as  well  read  an  extract  from  it,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Moffat. 
^Item  I  geve  and  bequeath  vnto  the  said  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Johnston  One  thousand  pounds  Sterlmg  to  bee  ymployed  in  pm-chasmg 
of  landes  for  the  mayntenance  of  a  Grammar  Schole  in  Moffett  in  Annan- 
dale  and  doe  appoint  out  of  the  same  vnto  the  Mr  yearely  five  hundred 
Marcs  vsual  money  of  the  Reahne  of  Scotland  vnto  the  Ysher  or  Hypo- 
didascnlus  Twoe  hundi-ed  Marcs  of  hke  money  yearely  and  vnto  an  able 
man  to  teach  the  Schollers  of  the  said  Schoole  Arithmetic  and  Wfitinge 
One  hundred  and  fiftye  marks  of  hke  money  of  Scotland  yeerUe  and  the 
suriDlusage  of  the  rent  I  doe  appoint  to  be  distributed  amongest  the 
poore  of  the  parish  of  Moffett  aforesaid  and  towards  the  reparacon  of 
the  said  Schole  and  my  mynde  is  that  the  said  Mr  Ysher  and  Arith- 
metician bee  chosen  able  and  sufficient  men  by  the  Provest  Bailiffes  and 
Jlmisters  of  Edinbrough  and  also  altered  by  them  vpon  the  informacon 
of  the  said  Lord  Johnston  and  his  heyres  and  the  Minister  of  Moffett  for 
the  time  bemg  of  theire  insufficiencie  and  neglect  in  the  instruccon  of  the 
youth  there  and  others  to  be  elected  in  the  place  of  them  that  haue  been 
careles  and  negligent  And  my  Will  and  mynde  is  that  fiftye  poundes 
'^tarhnge  be  presenthe  paied  vnto  the  said  Lorde  Johnstone  towardes  the 
builchnge  of  the  said  Schoole  at  Moffett  and  the  foresaid  prmcipall  some 

i   Monethes  after  my  decease    That  the  buildinge  may  be  perfected 
out  of  the  vse  of  the  said  some  before  the  purchasmge  of  the  Landes  for 
tie  yeerely  maintennce  of  the  said  Schoole  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  vnto 
ae  said  Provest  BailUffes  and  Common  Councell  of  Edinbrough  for  the 
yme  bemg  another  thousand  poundes  Starhnge  for  the  purchaseinge  of 
ande  heretablie  with  the  advise  of  the  said  Lord  Johnston  towardes  the 
maintenance  of  eighte  poore  Schollers  in  ye  Colledge  of  Edinbrough 
uiowemge  them  yearely  oute  of  the  Rents  of  ye  said  land  One  hundred 
u  w"f  T°  7^"''"  Scotland  apeece  and  the  residue  of  the  Rent 

men  1  esteeme  to  bee  twoe  hundred  marks  of  like  money  to  bee  equally 
iJooS!  ^^f  ^  amongst  them  in  supplying  them  with  Gownes  and 
elPf  .  I^l  meaneinge  is  that  fower  of  ye  said  poore  Schollers  be 
ston  .1?  '^'"^  ^'^^^^^^  °^  ^0^6**^  beareing  ye  surname  of  John- 
voerlv  S  ^o^er  oute  of  the  Grammar  Schoole  of  Edinbroughe 

.  ly  oeing  ot  the  same  name  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  number  of  the 

^  flame  to  supply  the  placesses,  that  then  ye  Provest  Baihffes  and 
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Rev.  It.  Ministers  aforesaid  may  elect  some  able  schoolers  out  of  the  said  Mr. 
Kiuuear  Heriot's  Hospital  number.  But  at  the  avoydance  of  any  of  them 
f^WiSi    my  intention  is  that  ye  said  Provest  BaiHffes  and  Ministers  provide  at  the 

■           *  next  Election  some  of  the  name  of  Johnston  upon  the  nommacon  of 

the  said  Lord  Johnston  and  Minister  of  Moffett  for  the  tyme  bemg  and 
upon  theu-e  recomendacon    And  my  Will  is  that  this  thousand  poundes 
Starling  be  payd  vnto  the  said  Prouest  BaUiffes  and  Councell  of  Eden- 
brough  a  yeare  after  my  decease  they  givmg  securitie  to  my  Executours 
for  ye  true  performance  thereof  as  aforesaid.'    I  may  state,  m  regard  to 
the  bursaries,  that  four  of  them  were  to  go  to  scholars  of  the  name  of 
Johnston,  from  the  parish  school  of  Moffat.    To  show  the  interest 
Dr  Johnston  took  m  the  school,  I  may  say  that  there  is  an  additional 
clause:  'As  for  my  Bookes  I  doe  appointe  ye  bookes  of  humamty  Tlie- 
saurus  Linguae  Latinae  and  Lexicon  Grecum  to  be  sent  rato  MoSett 
in  Annandale  when  the  foresaid  Schoole  is  erected  with  the  Latame  Poets 
and  Comentaries.'    There  is  £1000  expressly  to  be  laid  out  for  purchas- 
ing lands  for  the  purpose  of  maintainmg  this  grammar  school  m  MoQat; 
and  in  addition,  there  is  £50  for  building  the  school.    There  are  to  be 
three  teachers,  one  at  500  merks,  another  at  200  merks  and  the  third 
at  160  merks.    These  were  large  salaries  for  the  time.    The  object  con- 
templated  by  Dr.  Johnston  evidently  was,  that  there  should  be  a  fuUy 
equipped  grammar  school  in  Moffat ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  see  what 
should  be  done  in  the  circumstances  now,  it  is  of  importance  that  this 
should  be  kept  m  view,  that  the  design  of  the  testator  was  that  there 
should  be  a  fully  equipped  grammar  school  in  Moffat ;  and  this  is  furthw 
seen  from  the  bursaries  which  he  provided  m  order  that  the  young  men 
should  go  from  the  grammar  school,  after  being  thoroughly  trained  there, 

to  the  college.  .  -r^  t  ,  i, 

9133.  What  college  ?— The  College  of  Edmburgh. 

9134.  Is  that  expressly  stated  ?-£1000  is  left  to  the  Baihes  and 
Common  Council  of  Edinburgh,  to  provide  eight  bursanes,  and  four  ol 
these  are  to  go  to  scholars  from  the  grammar  school  at  Moffat,    i  may 
state  that  the  school  commenced  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  s 
Dr  Johnston.    The  will  is  dated  September  1639,  and  he  appeals 
to  have  died  in  October  of  the  same  year.    We  have  an  mtimation  of  the 
first  master  having  been  appointed  in  the  year  1642    ^  may  s^^ 
this  circumstance  affords  very  strong  proof,  I  ^^^"l?  JJ^J^^Jf^i^' ^aS 
must  have  been  received  by  Lord  Johnstone  and  that  it  ought  to  h^e 
been  laid  out  in  the  purchasing  of  lands.    It  may  be  — j-^^^thJ 
lands  were  purchased,  although  we  have  no  opportumty  of  stowmg  wh^_ 
lands  were  purchased,  or  that  lands  actually  were  P^^^hased.    it  is  m 
possible  for  the  School  Board,  or  any  other  P^^i^s  except  perhap^ 
Hope  Johnstone  himself,  or  his  agents,  to  show  whether  or  not  that 
done    In  regard  to  the  payment  of  a  teacher,  I  find  that  m 

iZ,  Mr.  Snmure,  teachVof  the  High  School  of  Edmb-gh  from 
to  1st  June  1642,  was  appointed  first  master  m  the  school.    His  coming 
from  the  High  School  shows  that  the  school  at  Moffat  endowed  by  Dr. 
Johnstone  wL  one  which  was  mtended  to  be  a  first-class  estabhshm^^ 
not  merely  abreast  of  the  times,  but  almost,  I  would  say,  atiead  oi 
Urues     It  further  appears  that  at  first  there  was  only  one  tea^ 
apposed  receiving  the  500  merks  Scots.    It  is  not  precisely  as  ertame 
at  what  time  the  second  teacher  was  Wmted    In  regard  to  the  t^ 
teacher  no  appointment,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  has  i^een  m 
dur  ng  'the  whole  of  the' period  from  1639  to  iU  present  da^     I  ^ 
state  further,  that  at  first  there  were  no  fees  m  the  school.    ™  tje  y 
1 785  there  appear  to  have  been  no  fees.    A  gentleman  m  Moffat  told  m 
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that  he  often  heard  his  father  say,  that  when  he  went  to  Moffat  in  1784     Bcv.  i;. 
no  fees  were  exacted  from  the  scholars.    In  1785  an  attempt  seems  to  Kiuuear 
have  been  made  to  cause  the  heritors  to  establish  a  parish  school.  There  /wikou 
was  a  teacher  named  Hunter,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  efficient    '  _JL!°"' 
teacher,  and  he  wished  to  retu-e.    The  object  was  to  give  him  the  500 
merks,  and  that  the  heritors  should  assess  themselves  for  a  salary  to  the 
teacher.    This  was  opposed  by  the  heritors  and  also  by  the  parish,  and 
consequently  it  was  not  carried  out.    But  in  a  memorial  we  find  that 
complaints  were  made  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  150  merks  never 
having  been  paid  at  all.    Reference  is  made  to  the  teacher  who  was  paid 
the  200,  and  also  to  the  teacher  who  was  paid  the  600  merks ;  and  this 
shows  that  before  that  time  a  second  teacher  had  been  appointed.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  parish  school  properly  sanctioned  and  assessed 
for  iu  Moffat  till  the  year  1803.    Mr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  in  1791, 
and  m  1803  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  parish  school  in  conjunction 
with^the  other.  Mr.  Beattie  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  grammar  school 
in  1799.    In  1818  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  agitated  very  much 
in  Moffat.    There  seems  to  have  been  some  measure  before  Parhament  at 
the  time,  and  Lord  Brougham,  then  Henry  Brougham,  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  it.    There  was  a  petition  got  up,  and  I  have  the  minutes  of 
the  different  meetings  in  the  book  which  I  now  exhibit  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.   Committees  were  appointed,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
which  Henry  Brougham  was  to  present  to  Parliament.    It  was  presented 
to  Parhament  in  February  1819,  and  ordered  to  he  upon  the  table.  The 
Earl  of  Haddington  seems  to  have  opposed  it,  but  his  motion  was  lost. 
The  bill,  however,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  was  lost,  and  in 
consequence  the  matter  was  ckopped.    I  may  state,  however,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  at  that  time  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  matter ;  and  if 
lie  had  got  the  bill  carried  in  regard  to  Scotland,  very  probably  some- 
thing would  have  been  done.    After  this  period  the  two  masters,  Steven- 
son and  Beattie,  became  very  inefficient,  and  the  school  came  down  to 
nothing  ahnost.    In  1833  negotiations  were  commenced  in  regard  to 
having  the  two  schools  united,  and  the  sums  which  are  paid  now  from 
the  Annandale  estate  in  connection  with  the  gift  in  Dr.  Johnstone's  will 
are  £27,  los.  6d.  for  the  500  merks,  and  £11,  2s.  2d.  for  the  200  merks 
amounting  to  £38,  17s.  8d.    That  is  the  whole  sum  derived  from  it 
now.   I  may  state  further,  that  the  strong  and  decided  feehng  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Moffat  is,  that  instead  of  merely  receiving  this  small  sum 
the  amount  available  for  the  benefit  of  Moffat  ought  to  be  the  full  value 
01  the  land,— that  if  the  money  had  been  laid  out  as  it  ought  to  have 
Jeen,  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was,  in  1639,  in  purchasino- 
anas.  It  would  have  increased  in  all  probability  twenty-fold;  and  instead 

f  «nn?'''?IL£?^  ^  y^^""'  o^S'^*  to     reaping  the  benefit  of  from 

*«uu  to  £1000  a  year. 

9135.  ATr.  Lancaster.— Then,  except  the  original  £50,  you  have  never 
1?:  o7.  It  ^^'^  foundation  except  an  annual  payment  of  £38, 
the  mnn.v.^  i'^."/^'  ^  "^^^  '*^t^'  ^eg^i"'!  to  this  school,  that  if 
to  ^?  ^-^       ^''^  ^t  has  been  laid  out  with  reference 

hav7?H     Hospital,  for  example,— and  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone  seems  to 

Ctwfw°"T^/''^  ""^'^  ""'^^  ^'0'S«  Heriot,-or  with  reference  to 
have  Wi  ^""'P'tal,  we  would  have  been  deriving  a  very  large  sum,  and 
ovpr  fnwf  ""^""^  educational  institution,  besides  having  something 
and  f  ninl  .  o'^t  of  the  design  of  Dr.  Johnstone, 

CJTA  P'°P'^  0^  ^off^t,  it  appears  that  there  ought  to 

tionp,!  f!;'  K    "u  teachers,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  salaries  propor- 
"eu  10  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  that  whatever  balance 


I. 
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Kev  E.  is  over  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  poor.   In  regard  to  the  salaries 

Kinnear  ^eing  increased,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  case,  with  which  i  have  no 

TwiS;  doubt  you  are  familiar,  the  case  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  against 

J.  Wilson,  j^^.^^     ^       ^^^^.^^  J  ^j^.^^              strongly  upon  this  case ;  and  the 

decision  there  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  bursars  were  entitled  to  the 
full  value  of  the  lands  as  at  the  present  day.  I  may  say  that  I  feel  great 
diffidence,  and  I  should  be  exceedmgly  unwiUing  to  say  a  single  word 
that  appeared  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  Annandale  family,  for  there  is  no 
family  for  which  I  have  greater  respect  and  esteem  But  it  would  be  a 
most  beneficial  thmg  to  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  hunself,  and  to  the  Annan- 
dale  family,  were  some  settlement  and  arrangement  of  this  question  come 
to  I  have  been  for  30  years  now  in  Moffat,  and  1  may  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  causes  the  shghtest  feehng  of  discord  is  m  i^egard  to  this  e^ 
dowment,  and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  if  the  Commis- 
sion  could  give  a  decided  opinion  m  regard  to  it.  -o  T<t 

llil  The  Chah^ian.-Bj  whom  is  the  £38,  17s.  8d.  paid?-By  Mr. 

Hone  Johnstone's  factor.  ,      *  .i 

9137.  Was  the  sum  of  £1000  paid  to  the  ancestor  of  the  prese^ 

family  l-We  don't  know  that.    It  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  hun,  to  be 

laid  out  in  the  pui'chasing  of  lands.  ,    -i.  +1,** 

9138  But  the  intention  of  the  founder  was  to  make  it  over  to  that 

family  with  a  view  to  investment  ?-With  a  view  to  the  purchasing  of 

^%^139.  Is  it  distinctly  stated  to  whom  it  was  to  be  pai^?-It  wa^  to 
be  rnixi  to  Lord  Johnstone.  I  may  state,  m  regard  to  the  other,  that 
securi  y  was  to  be  found  in  regard  to  it;  but  Dr.  Johnst<me  f  ced  so 
much  confidence  in  the  head  of  his  clan,  Lord  Johnstone,  that  he  exacte 

"%u"a"'aryour  records  go  back,  has  this  sum  been  paid 
membei^  of  that  famUy?-By  members  of  that  f^-^^  F<>^„*^e  be« 
9141  Has  this  question  of  a  fui-ther  claim  upon  the  family  than  the 
.mall  sunf  of  £38,  17s.  8d.  ever  been  made  to  them  withm  your  know^ 
ed^^  Is  tbere  any  record  of  a  claim  havmg  ^een  put  forward  for^re 
thnn  that  amounts-There  was  a  minute  drawn  up  by  the  School  Board 
Ind  senftHhe  Commissioners,  and  a  copy  of  that  minute  was  sent  atfte 

'^rurZfon^^t'^T^^  question  having  been  raised  in  «^ 
former  year  5-It  was  raised  in  1818,  but  I  don't  know  whether  any  steps 

"Tllf  Do  you  mean  this  particular  claim  ?-I  don't  know  wheth 

''oIm'you  Settat  there  was  some  agitation  in  Parhament 
1818    Whal  was  the  nature  of  that  agitation  ?-There  was  a  petiti 
lakl  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  and  it  was  ordeied  to 

^iu5!'^fi:— ^^^^     -l^om  was  that  petition  presented  l-It  iB 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Moffat.    It  is  as  follows :- 
^  '  February  1819. 

.Unto  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parham^^^^^ 
U  nto  xnu  Inhabitants  of  the  Pansh  of  Moffat, 

'  ^'^St  Dr'SWt  Johnstone  of  St.  Anne  BlacMriax.  Londo^^^^ 

one  tloutand  six  V'loteKt  HotSE^^^^^^^ 

one  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  f 'g\*  ^^^^^^n^^^^  of  a  grammar  scho 
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five  hundred  merks  Scots  money  shall  be  given  to  master  of  the  grammar  school     Rev.  E. 
annually,  that  two  himdred  merks  Scots  money  annually  shall  be  paid  unto  the  Kinnear 
usher  of  said  school,  and  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  merks  of  like  money  of  Scot-    J^?^  -I^''- 
land  yearly  to  be  paid  to  a  master  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  writing  ;  and  that  ''• 
after  these  siuns  were  paid  to  these  three  masters  out  of  the  rents  of  these  lands, 
the  surplus  of  the  rents  to  be  laid  out  amongst  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  of 
Moffat  and  towards  the  reparations  of  the  said  school,  for  the  building  of  wliich 
Dr.  Johnstone  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

'  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent  that  the  existence  of  the  school  is 
a  proof  that  the  said  donation  has  been  paid  to  Lord  Johnstone  ;  and  if  land 
was  purchased  with  the  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  was,  from  the  confidence  the  donor  placed  in  Lord  Johnstone,  this 
parish  has  never  received  the  benefits  that  ought  to  have  arisen  from  it. 
Yom-  petitionei-s  find  that  five  hundred  merks  to  a  teacher  has  been  paid 
annually,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  excepting  when  vacations  occurred,  which  has 
frequently  been  the  case  for  several  years  together,  and  the  funds  have  never 
been  accounted  for  during  these  vacations.  They  also  find  that  the  two 
hundred  merks  is  paid  at  this  time  to  the  parochial  teacher,  who,  besides  his 
parochial  salary,  receives  six  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  annually,  being  a  dona- 
tion left  by  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  we  presume  that  the  said 
parochial  teacher  is  not  an  usher  in  the  school  in  any  sense  whatever.  And 
the  one  hnndred  and  fifty  merks  allotted  to  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  and 
siting  has  never  been  paid.  Your  petitioners  are  therefore  under  no  hesita- 
tion in  representing  that  the  funds  alluded  to  are  not  applied  in  the  manner 
described,  meant,  and  intended  by  the  benevolent  donor ;  and  we  regret  the 
inisapphcation  of  the  forementioned  funds  and  salaries,  being  peculiarly  hard  at 
the  present  period,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  poor  mechanic  and  labourer 
are  not  enabled  to  give  their  children  the  most  common  branches  of  education, 
from  the  enormous  rate  of  school  wages  now  paid  in  this  parish. 

'  Your  petitioners  also  find  that  Dr.  Johnstone  bequeathed  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to  the  Provost,  Bailiffs,  and  Common  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
to  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  eight  poor  scholars 
(four  of  whom  from  this  parish),  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  has  been  apphed  to  favourites  and  non-parishioners,  though  applica- 
tion has  been  frequently  made,  and  refused  to  persons  having  just  claims  on 
that  endowment. 

'  May  it  therefore  please  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  to  take  the 
above  petition  and  representations  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and 
cause  such  investigation  as  to  the  Honourable  House  may  seem  proper  and 
agreeable  to  the  wdl  of  the  benevolent  testator ;  and  your  petitioners  shaU  ever 
pray.' 

And  in  a  note  appended  there  is  this  statement :  '  There  was  no  further 
correspondence  after  the  ~  9th  February  on  this  important  matter,  Lord 
IJrougham's  Bill  being  lost  so  far  as  regarded  Scotland;  but  it  was 
immense  the  good  it  did  in  England,  where  fearful  corruptions  and  mis- 
application of  trusts  had  crept  in.' 

9146.  Are  bursars  sent  up  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — There 
liave  been  few  bursars  sent  up  from  the  school  for  some  years. 

9147.  27ie  C'haij^an.  —  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  original 
'louation  except  from  that  petition  ?— From  the  will. 

9148.  Is  the  will  on  the  public  records? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
'^worded.  There  was  a  case  in  Dundee  in  connection  with  the  same  will, 
iaat  case  occurred  with  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  and  the  will  was 
I'voduced  at  that  time,  and  founded  on. 

9149.  But  you  have  no  record  of  any  steps  having  been  taken  before  a 
onrt  of  law  to  enforce  the  claim  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

9loO.  jjfr,  Lancaster. — Might  I  ask  why? — I  suppose  because  there 
were  no  parties  inchned  to  take  up  the  matter.  They  woidd  have  been 
very  anxious  to  do  it,  but  they  never  got  any  help  to  carry  it  out.  I 
'fay  state  that  we  have  had  meetings  of  committee  in  connection  with  the 
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Eov.  E.    School  Board.    Our  late  chairmau  unfortunately  died  last  November. 
I^iuie^ir    jje  ■^vas  very  anxious  at  that  time  to  have  brought  the  matter  into  couil. 
j!"  Wilson.      9151.  The  Chairman.— Rhyq  any  steps  been  taken  to  get  a  legal  opinion 

'           '  on  the  subject  ? — No,  we  never  proceeded  so  far  as  that.    "We  thought  it 

better  to  leave  the  matters  in  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 

9152.  Mr.  Parlcer. — There  were  two  sums  of  £1000,  one  paid  to  Lord 
Johnstone  and  the  other  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edmburgh  ?— Yes. 

9153.  Do  you  know  if  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  laid  it  out  on 
land  ? — I  don't  know.  They  are  only  paying  the  smaller  sums  now  to 
their  bursars,  so  that  they  have  not  expended  the  money  properly  either. 
They  are  only  spending  the  interest  of  about  £1000. 

9154.  The  Chairman.— Was  it  under  the  same  condition? — Yes. 

9155.  Mr.  Parker. — But  they  give  security? — Yes.  That  is  the 
difference  between  them  and  Lord  Johnstone.  Dr.  Johnstone  took 
them  all  bound  to  find  security,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Johnstone; 
but  he  placed  so  much  confidence  in  him  as  being  the  head  of  the  family, 
that  he  did  not  exact  any  security  from  him. 

9156.  But  Moffat  has  an  interest  also  in  regard  to  the  £1000  given 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Edmburgh  ?— Yes,  in  regard  to  four  of  the 
bursaries. 

9157.  They  would  receive  much  more  money  from  the  Town  Coundl 
of  Edinburgh  if  it  had  been  properly  invested  ?— Yes,  but  we  have  had 
few  bursars  of  late,  for  few  have  been  quahfie^  to  go  to  the  College. 
There  have  been  few  apphcations  made. 

9158.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  bursars  sent  up  from  Moffat  when  there 
is  an  application  made  ? — The  petition  seems  to  say  that,  when  they  were 
appUed  for,  they  sometimes  did  not  get  them.  I  refer  to  the  petition  of 
1818.    But  there  have  been  very  few  for  a  long  time  from  Moffat. 

9159.  Are  they  given  in  Edinburgh?  — Yes,  and  I  suppose  they 
required  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone.    That  used  to  be  the  way. 

9160.  Mr.  Lancaster.— AxQ  they  given  by  the  Town  Council  ?— Yes. 

9161.  Are  these  bursaries  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council? 
 Yes. 

9162.  Mr.  Parker. — Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  school? 
—No  ;  but  it  was  opened  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  provision  made  for  a  building  in  connection  with  it. 

9163.  The  £50  was  to  be  paid  immediately,  that  the  building  might  be 
ready  before  the  land  was  purchased? — Yes. 

9164.  Have  the  family  ever  been  asked  whether  the  land  was  or  was 
not  purchased  ?— I  beheve  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  at  least  Mr.  Christopher 
Johnstone,  the  factor,  has  said  that  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  found  it  was 
paid  by  his  ancestors,  and  he  knew  nothing  more  about  it,  but  contmuea 
the  payment  of  the  £38.  .  , 

9165.  Have  they  ever  been  asked  whether  they  have  any  record  in  me 
family  of  the  purchase  of  land  at  that  date  ?— No  ;  it  has  never  been  put 
to  them  in  that  way.  I  don't  know  whether  this  Commission  has  power 
to  direct  a  search  into  the  chartularies,  and  to  investigate  the  papers ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  though  the  land  may  have  been  purchased,  no 
notice  would  be  taken  of  what  was  the  object  of  it.  I  may  state  m 
regard  to  rumour,— though  of  course  that  is  nothing,— that  there  ai^  tbree 
farms  mentioned,  one  Bodsbeck,  another  Polmoodie,  and  the  other  ^i™** 
and  these  places  are  just  about  the  value,  but  now  their  rental  is  irom 

£800  to  £1000  a  year.  t     ^  rAfer 

9166.  Mr.  Lancaster.— Is  that  the  rental  of  each  ?— 1  es.  I  may  rem 
as  an  example  to  the  case  of  Oloseburn.  There  the  money  f  \^ 
1717,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  this  money  was  leu 
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Moffat.    At  present  they  are  deriving  an  income  of  £^00  a  year,  and  the    J^v^  K 
sum  was  just  about  the  same;  and  when  the  present  leases  are  out,  I 
know  for  certain  that  a  farmer  has  offered  £1000  a  year  for  these  farms,   j.  wiisoi.. 
We  think  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  that  advantage.  _ 

9167  Mr  Parker.— To  come  back  to  the  case  of  Moffat,  is  it  known 
that  these  lands  were  purchased  at  that  date?— Well,  it  is  known  that  at 
the  first  valuation,  made  up  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
these  lands  are  included,  but  we  have  no  opportumty  of  knowmg  when 
they  were  purchased. 

9168  But  the  title-deeds  would  show?— But  we  have  no  power  of 
exacting  that  from  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  unless  the  Commissioners  could 

ask  for  their  production.  -,  »    r,   r        t  i 

9169  Has  he  ever  been  asked  by  any  pubhc  body  ?— So  far  as  1  know, 
the  only  thing  done  has  been  sending  him  the  minute  of  a  committee  of  the 

School  Board.  „    .         ,       i  j  i 

9170.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  answer?— He  just  acknowledged 

receipt  of  it.  ^  ,  j-j 

9171.  Did  his  factor  do  so?— Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  himself  did  so. 
The  factor  is  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

9172.  The  Chairman.— Is  the  money  paid  at  present  to  the  School 
Board  ^— I  think  it  was  agreed  at  the  School  Board  that  it  should  be 
paid  as  usual  by  the  factor  to  the  teachers  ;  and  that  is  counted  as  part 
of  then-  salary,  and  deducted  from  the  sum  given  by  the  School  Board. 

9173.  How  many  teachers  are  there?— Two  teachers  in  the  school— 
the  rector,  and  the  usher  or  junior  teacher. 

9174.  What  are  then-  emoluments  from,  besides  fees? — There  are  fees 
and  an  assessment. 

9175  Is  it  a  pubhc  school  ?— Yes.  I  may  state  that  the  sum  we  have 
agreed  to  give  to  the  rector  is  £200  a  year,  and  to  the  junior  teacher 
£100.  That  is  made  up  by  the  £28  to  the  one,  and  £11  to  the  other; 
and  the  fees  are  collected  by  the  Board,  and  whatever  deficit  there  is,  is 
made  up  by  assessment. 

9176.  And  the  higher  branches  are  taught?— At  one  time  there  were 
a  great  many  scholars  sent  up  to  college,  about  the  year  1834,  and  from 
that  to  about  1840  ;  but  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  falhng  off  very 
much.  We  have  got  the  former  teacher  to  retire,  and  we  have  now  got  a 
man  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach  classics  well,  and  mathematics,  and  the 
higher  branches  ;  and  we  expect  that  the  school  will  succeed  much  better 
now.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  it  a  school  from  which 
scholars  can  go  up  to  college,  thoroughly  quahfied. 

9177.  Then  the  payment  you  receive  does  go  to  a  certain  extent  to 
enable  you  to  have  a  higher  class  teacher? — In  some  measure;  and 
Moffat  is  a  place  where  we  require  a  thoroughly  equipped  establishment 
of  that  kind.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  we  could  get  a  very  good 
educational  institution  there.  It  would  tend  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 
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E  E  T  U  R  N  S 

FROM 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


NOTE. 


The  following  Eeturns  from  Endowed  Schools  must  be  taken 
in  connection  witli  tlie  Special  Reports  made  by  tbe  Assistant 
Commissioners,  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar,  to  the  Scotch  Edu- 
cation Commission,  and  publislied  in  1868.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  fresh 
personal  inquiry  into  these  Schools,  as  the  work  had  been  already 
thoroughly  done  by  the  previous  Commission. 

The  Special  Eeports  above  referred  to,  if  read  along  with  the 
Eeturns  which  follow,  furnish  a  complete  Eecord  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  (SCOTLAND) 

COMMISSION. 


SCHEDULE  EOK  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS 

(i.e.  Institutions  in  which  the  Instruction,  hut  not  the  Maintenance,  of  the 
Pupils  is  provided  for  hy  the  Endowment  loholly  or  partially). 


Name  of  Ekdowment  or  Mortification. — Parish  and  County  in 

WHICH  it  is  situated. 


I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Give  the  date  of  the  Foundation,  the  name  of  the  Founder,  and  the 
name  by  which  the  school  is  commonly  known. 

2.  State  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  in  terms  of  the  Founder's  testa- 
ment. Are  there  any  statutes  or  ordinances  subsequent  to  the  testa- 
ment ?    Where  may  copies  of  the  testament  and  statutes  be  obtained  ? 

3.  What  was  the  capital  sum  left  by  the  Founder?  How  is  it  in- 
vested !    What  is  the  present  gross  and  net  annual  revenue  ? 

4.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  trust?  Give  the  names  of  the 
trustees  and  administrators  of  the  trust. 

5.  Is  the  school  a  branch  of  a  larger  Foundation  embracing  other 
objects  ? 

6.  Is  the  school  connected  with  any  religious, denomination? 

7.  Was  the  school  created  by  the  Mortification,  or  does  the  Mortifica- 
tion form  the  endowment  of  a  school  previously  existing  hj  Statute,  or 
otherwise  ? 

8.  How  and  by  whom  are  the  governors  or  administrators  appointed  ? 
How  long  do  they  hold  office  ? 

9.  Do  the  trustees,  governors,  administrators,  or  the  directors  exer- 
cise any  direct  supervision  over  the  staff  or  working  of  the  institution  ? 
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_  10.  What  are  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  Mor- 
tification are  applied  ?  Is  the  present  application  of  the  Mortification  in 
terms  of  the  Founder's  will,  or  not  ?  If  not,  state  the  circamstances  in 
which  the  2yurposes  of  the  Foundation  were  changed,  and  refer  to  printed 
documents,  if  any. 

11.  Who  appoints  the  head-master,  and  what  is  his  tenure  of  office? 
How  many  teachers  are  there  ?  Who  appoints  them  ?  What  is  their 
tenure  of  office,  and  their  relation  to  the  head-master  and  to  the  gover- 
nors or  directors  ?  Are  the  appointments  limited  to  any  special  class, 
such  as  members  of  a  particular  denomination  or  members  of  a  univer- 
sity ?    Is  provision  made  for  superannuation  allowances  ? 

12.  Please  insert  here  or  file  with  this  schedule  a  list  of  teachers, 
showing  their  university  standing  and  their  emoluments. 

13.  How  much  time  daily  is  allowed  in  the  time-table  to  the  head- 
master for  the  supervision  of  the  various  classes  ?  Does  he  himself  teach 
a  class,  and  for  how  long  daUy  ? 

14.  Is  there  accommodation  in  any  of  the  masters'  houses  for  boarders  ? 
If  so,  how  many  are  at  present  in  residence  in  each  house  ?  What  is  the 
average  charge  for  board  ?  Are  the  boarding-houses  under  the  control 
of  the  head-master  ? 

15.  How  many  pupils  can  the  school  accommodate? 

16.  What  is  the  number  and  size  of  the  class-rooms  ? 

■  17.  State  average  attendance  during  the  last  three  years — Boys^  ; 
Girls,        ;  total, 

18.  Insert  here  or  file  with  this  schedule  a  table  of  fees,  and  state  how 
many  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction,  and  how  many  pay  wholly  or 
partially. 

19.  Is  the  school  in  receipt  of  Government  grants  ?  If  not,  please  give 
the  reason  of  its  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  them. 

20.  Are  the  school  buildings  conveniently  situated  and  in  good  repair  ? 
Who  is  bound  to  repair  them  ? 

21.  Please  file  with  this  schedule  a  financial  statement  for  the  last  year. 


n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  school?  State  age  of 
admission,  and  the  average  age  of  highest  class. 

2.  To  what  classes  of  the  community  do  the  pupils  mainly  belong  ? 
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3.  Please  file  with  this  schedule  a  curriculum  of  study.  Who  deter- 
mines it  ?  Ai-e  all  pupils  required  to  take  the  full  cui-riculum,  or  may 
the  parents  select  the  classes  which  they  wish  then-  children  to  attend  ? 
Is  any  change  in  this  respect  desked  ? 

4.  Please  file  with  this  schedule  a  time-table  of  instruction  for  each 
class  (boys  and  girls  separately)  in  the  case  of  those  who  take  the  full 
curriculum. 

5.  "What  provision  is  made  for  rehgious  instruction,  and  are  pupils 
whose  parents  object  to  it  exempted  ?  Are  there  any  pubhc  rehgious 
exercises  in  use  in  the  school ;  if  so,  of  what  kmd  ?  Are  all  the  pupils 
expected  to  be  present  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  hmit,  other  than  the  size  of  the  school-room,  to  the 
mmiber  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes  1  What  is  the  average  number 
m  each,  and  what  regulates  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  ? 

7.  State  the  work  done  in  the  various  subjects  of  study  by  the  highest 
class  in  the  school,  illustrating  by  reference  to  the  text-books  used. 

8.  What  is  the  length  of  the  school  day,  and  how  long  is  the  home 
preparation  of  lessons  expected  to  take  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  average 
abihty  ?  Does  the  head-master  know,  and  personally  regulate,  the  amount 
of  home  lessons  given  to  each  class  in  the  school  ? 

9.  Have  the  pupils  access  to  a  school  library  ?  If  there  is  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  hbrary,  please  send  a  copy  of  it. 

10.  If  the  mstruction  given  has  been  reported  on  of  late  years  by  any 
person  professionally  connected  with  education  and  unconnected  with  the 
institution,  please  quote  the  substance  of  these  reports  for  the  last  three 
years. 

11.  State  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  gone  to  a  university  from  the 
mstitution  during  each  of  the  last  five  years.  Are  there  any  bursaries 
tenable  at  the  school  or  at  the  university  1 

12.  Give  any  recent  instances  of  university  distinction  attained  by  old 
pupils,  or  of  success  in  competitive  examinations. 

13.  What  occupations  or  professions  do  the  majority  of  boys  enter  ? 

14.  What  punishments  are  inflicted  for  breaches  of  discipline?  By 
whom  are  they  inflicted?  Is  a  record  of  punishments  kept?  What 
rewards  are  given  ? 

15.  What  is  the  size  of  the  playground,  what  are  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  the  boys,  and  what  is  the  length  of  the  holidays  ? 

16.  Are  the  masters  expected  to  mingle  with  the  boys  during  their  play- 
hours,  or  do  their  duties  to  the  school  terminate  in  the  class-rooms  ? 
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17.  Does  the  head-master  find  any  special  difficulties  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  ?  Has  he  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the  management  or 
curriculum  ? 

18.  The  governors  (trustees  or  directors)  are  invited  to  make  any 
remarks  v^hich  they  consider  to  be  of  importance  bearing  on  the  govern- 
ment or  management  or  curriculum  of  the  school.    (Separate  paper.) 


Signature, 

School,  . 

Parish,  

Date,  


ANSWEES  TO  SCHEDULE  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  OLD  MACHAR,  CITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

(Population,  88,108.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  (1)  Dr.  CargiU's  Mortification,  1616.  (2)  Dr.  Cargill's,  1622. 
(3)  '  A  Neighbour  in  the  Burgh,'  1628.  (4)  Dr.  Dun's,  1631.  (5)  Morti- 
fications for  Bursaries  {vide  p.  342).  The  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen.  It 
is  misnamed  'JVew  Grammar  School.'  There  is  no  such  institution  in 
Aberdeen  as  the  '  Old  Grammar  School.'  The  old  buildings  are  still 
standing,  but  are  used  as  a  merchant's  store.  There  is,  however,  a 
Grammar  School  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Kirk-Session  of  Old  Machar.  The  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
calling  the  one  '  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,'  and  the  other  '  Old  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School.' 

2.  (1)  'To  the  Maister  of  the  gramer  school!  of  new  Aberdeine  .  .  . 
for  the  schoolage  and  other  school  exactions  .  .  .  with  bookes  .  .  . 
for  the  use  of  my  poore  freinds.'  (2)  '  For  the  edifice  of  the  gramer 
schooll.'  (3)  '  The  anuel  rent  to  be  bestowed  yeirUe  in  all  time  cumeing 
to  the  doctor  of  the  gramer  schooll  of  this  brugh,  as  ane  help  to  his 
provisione.'  (4)  See  'Book  of  Mortifications  under  the  charge  of  the 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,'  printed  by  D. 
Chalmers  &  Co.,  Adelphi  Court,  1849. 

3.  (1)  500  merks.  (2)  100  punds.  (3)  500  merks.  (4  and  5)  See 
'  Book  of  Mortifications.' 

4.  The  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  are  the  trustees  and  administrators 
of  the  trusts. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  mortifications  form  the  endowment  of  a  school  which  was  in 
existence  in  1262  ;  for  one  Thomas  de  Bennum  designates  himself '  Rector 
scholarum  burgi  de  Aberdene '  in  a  charter  of  that  date. 

9.  No  direct  supervision.    They  never  appear  in  the  school  but  once  a 
year  at  the  annual  visitation. 

10.  From  the  proceeds  of  Dr.  Dun's  Mortification  the  rector  gets  £82 
a  year,  each  of  the  two  classical  masters  £27,  6s.  8d.,  and  the  examiner, 
who  is  also  a  retired  classical  roaster,  £27,  6s.  8d.  They  receive  nothing 
from  the  other  mortifications.  Reference  is  made  to  the  History  of  Aber- 
deera,  by  Walter  Thom,  printed  by  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  1811, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  60-70. 

11.  The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  and,  I  believe,  holds 
office  ad  vifam  aut  culpam.  There  are  9  teachers,  all  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council.  The  two  classical  masters  hold  office,  I  believe,  ad  vitam 
aut  culpam.  All  the  others  are  appointed  from  year  to  year.  The  rector 
IS  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  other  teachers,  but  they  are  practi- 
cally independent.  The  present  teachers  belong  to  various  religious  de- 
nominations.   It  has  always  been  considered  necessary  that  the  rector, 

Y 
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the  classical  masters,  aud  the  teachers  of  English  and  Arithmetic  should 
be  members  of  a  university.  It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  to  give 
small  superannuation  allowances  to  the  masters  appointed  under  Dr. 
Dun's  deed  of  mortification. 

12.  1.  Alex.  Martin,  M.A.,  Rector  and  Classical  Master. 

2.  Rev.  James  W.  Legge,  M.A.,  Classical  Master. 

3.  Thomas  Still,  M.A.,  Classical  Master. 

4.  Alex.  F.  Murison,  M.A.,  English. 
Rev.  Alex.  C.  Willox,  M.A.,  Assistant. 

5.  Charles  Sleigh,  M.A.,  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

6.  Hugo  Krueger,  French  and  German. 

7.  Samuel  Pope,  Writing. 

8.  John  Mitchell,  Drawing. 

9.  John  Roy,  Botany. 

10.  Henry  Roland,  Fencing  and  Gymnastics. 


EMOLUMENTS. 

Dr.  Dun's  Mort. 

1.  £82    0    0    .    .  . 

2.  27    6    8    .    .  . 

3.  27    6    8    .    .  . 

4.  — 

5.  — 

6.  — 

7.  — 

8.  — 

9.  — 
10.  — 

13.  The  head-master  is  allowed  no  time  for  the  supervision  of  classes. 
He  teaches  classes  durmg  four  hours  every  day. 

14.  There  are  no  masters'  houses  connected  with  the  school. 

15.  The  class-rooms  are  seated  for  about  670  pupils  altogether. 

16.  There  are  nine  class-rooms.  Seven  are  40  x  28  x  18  ft.  One  is 
58  X  30  X  18.  ft.    One  is  20  x  16  x  18  ft. 

17.  Boys,  200 ;  girls,  0  ;  total,  200. 

18.  Five  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  Five  pay  only  part  of  the 
fees. 


Town  Council. 

Fees. 

£82  0 

0    .  . 

.    .  £92 

£256 

22  13 

4    .  . 

.    .  120 

170 

22  13 

4    .  . 

.    .  100 

150 

40  0 

0 

195 

235* 

210 

210 

50 

50 

100 

100 

35 

35 

FEES. 


and  rece; 


8s. 
12s. 
7s. 
4s. 
6s. 

10s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
8s. 
6s. 
6s. 
3s. 
5s. 

10s.  6d 

pts  are  givei 


a  Quarter. 


Classics,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Classes,  . 

,,      4th  and  5th  ,, 
English,  Modern  History,  and  Modern  Geography, 
English  (1  hour  a  day),  .... 
Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  (1  hour  a  day),  . 

„  „        (2  hours  a  day), 

French  (3  hours  a  week), 
German  (2  hours  a  week). 
Natural  Science  (3  hours  a  week). 
Writing  (1  hour  a  day), 

„      (3  hours  a  week). 
Drawing,  Elementary,  . 
,,  Advanced, 
The  fees  are  payable  quarterly  in  advance, 
ment.    In  addition  to  the  class  fees,  every  pupil  pays  Is.  6d.  a  quarter  for 
general  expenses. 

19.  No.  It  is  entirely  a  school  for  secondaiy  education,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  the  universities,  on  the  one  hand, 

*  Of  this  the  Assistant  gets  £30. 


6d. 


a  on  pay- 
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and  the  elementary  schools  on  the  other,  partake  so  largely  of  Government 
money,  while  the  secondary  schools  get  none  at  all  ^ovemment 

20.  The  buildings  are  conveniently  situated.    They  were  erected  ten 
years  ago,  and  all  repairs  have  been  made  that  are  absoluteVrequued 
nothing  more.    I  should  think  the  Town  Council  is  bound  to^repah  the^ 

21.  I  have  not  the  means  of  furnishing  such  a  statement  * 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  _  Pupils  entering  the  first  or  elementary  class  at  its  formation  are 
required  to  write  to  dictation  a  simple  EngHsh  passage  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Those  entering  the  school  at  any  subsequent  stage  are 
examined  by  the  masters  of  the  classes  they  propose  to  join.  The  average 
age  of  admission  to  the  elementary  class  is  between  11  and  12  and  thl 
average  age  of  the  highest  class  is  between  16  and  17  ' 

2.  To  thelowerandmiddleclasses— the  professional,  agricultural  and 
commercial.  °  ' 

3.  The  curriculum  and  time-table  were  drawn  up  by  the  rector  after 
consultation  with  the  other  masters,  and  wer^  sanctioned  by  the  Town 
Council.  I  may  mention  that  out  of  about  200  at  present  in  attendance, 
only  12  do  not  follow  the  classical  coui^se,  and  only  27  attend  the  French 
classes.    No  pupil  m  the  highest  class  takes  either  French  or  German 


CURRICULUM. 

The  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  the  First  being  the  lowest 
ihe  departments  of  instruction  are  Classics,  English,  Arithmetic  and  Mathe- 
matics, French  and  German,  Natural  Science,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Gym- 
nastics   Pupils,  unless  they  hold  bursaries,  may  attend  one  only  or  more  of 
tnese  departments  during  any  quarter. 

The  Classical  department  includes  Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, and  Roman  Antiquities,  and  occupies  two  hours  a  day  in  each  of  the 
^irst  and  becond  Classes,  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  Third,  three  hours  and  a 
halt  in  the  Fourth,  and  three  hours  in  the  Fifth  Class.  The  arrangements  in 
this  department  are  such  that  pupils  entering  with  either  of  the  Classical 
RecSchif^^^  ^™  ^^'^^^  ^^<^^  tbey  pass  into  the 

if'?^  EngUsh  department  includes  English  proper,  Modern  History,  and 
Modern  Geography  (with  the  elements  of  Physical  Geography).  English 
proper  occupies  one  hour  a  day  in  each  of  the  five  classes  ;  History  and  Geo- 
graphy combmed,  one  hour  a  day  in  the  First  and  Second  Classes.  The 
Jlinghsh  Master  will  make  arrangements  to  enable  pupils  to  attend  English  for 
more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

The  Arithmetical  and  Mathematical  department  occupies  one  hour  a  day  in  all 
the  classes.  _  Pupils  may  attend  this  department  for  more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

Ihe  teaching  of  French  occupies  three  hours  a  week  in  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Classes  ;  and  of  German,  two  hours  a  week  in  the  Fifth  Class.  The 
French  Master  wiU  make  separate  arrangement^  for  receiving  pupils  of  the 
First  and  Second  Classes. 

'^  V^^partment  of  Natural  Science  includes  Physical  Geography,  Elementary 
Mechanics,  and  Botany  (during  the  summer  andautmnn  quarters),  and  occupies 
three  hours  a  week. 

For  the  Tyriting  and  Drawing  Classes,  see  time-table. 

Gymnastics  and  Fencing  are  taught  only  during  the  summer  quarter. 


•  From  Mortifications,  .....        £1GC)  13  4 

Salaries  from  the  Common  Good,  .  .  .  .         240    0  0 

Insurance  and  General  Expenses  from  do.         .         .         124   0  0 


£5'd0  13  4 
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TIME-TABLE. 


Hours. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Fourth 
Class. 

Fifth 
Class. 

9-10 

Latin. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

10-11 

Arithmetic. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

English. 

Latin. 

11-12 

English. 

Writing. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Arithmetic 
and  Ma- 
thematics. 

12-1 

Writing. 

... 

Writing. 

... 

... 

History 

and 
Modern 
Geography. 

•  •  • 

Greek.* 

German, 

2  days ; 
French, 

3  days. 

^-^ 

Latin. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Rom.  Ant., 

2  days ; 
French, 

3  days. 

Latin. 

History 

and 
Modem 
Geography. 

Latin. 

Anc.  Geog., 

2  days ; 
French, 

3  days. 

Arithmetic 
and  Ma- 
thematics. 

English. 

Drawing, 
2  days. 

Drawing, 
2  days. 

Drawing,  2  days ; 
Natui'al  Science,  2  days. 

5.  No  formal  religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  pupils.  Each 
class  is  opened  with  prayer  by  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  it  during 
the  first  hour  in  the  morning.    All  the  pupils  attend. 

6.  There  is  no  hmit.  Forty.  When  a  boy  has  passed  through  one  class, 
he  proceeds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  next.  An  attempt  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  to  keep  back  pupils  who  were  reported  by  the  examiner 
to  be  unfit  to  enter  a  higher  class,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  parents  and  some  of  the  teachers.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
remedied,  so  long  as  the  income  of  any  of  the  teachers  depends  mainly 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  attending  his  class. 


*  Taught  by  the  Rector. 
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7.  Work  done  in  highest  class,  session  1871-72 :  


Fifth  Class— The  Rector,  Classical  Master. 


Latin.-— Revisai  of  Latin  Grammar.    Livy,  Book  V.  and  half  of  Book  VI 
Cicero's  Oratio  in  Catilinam  L    Horace's  Odes,  Book  III.,  and  several  of 
the  Epistles.    Latin  Composition,  frequently.    Private  Meadinqs— Cicero 
—Oratio  in  CatihDam  IV.    Livy,  half  of  Book  VI. 

Greek. — Revisal  of  Greek  Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  III.  and 
Cyropsedia,  Book  VII.  Anacreon's  Odes.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition, Part  I.,  Exercises  1  to  58.  Private  -Readniffs— Xenophon's  Cvro- 
pffidia.  Book  VIIL  ^  ^ 

English.— Bum's  Higher  English  Granunar — the  whole.  Bain's  English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric— Figures  of  Speech,  Number  and  Order  of  Words, 
Qualities  of  Style — Simplicity  and  Clearness,  the  Sentence,  the  Paragraph! 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — Parsing,  Remodelling.  Parsing  for  Parts 
of  Speech,  Inflection,  Analysis,  Syntax.  Sentences  corrected,  amended, 
and  re-cast.    Exercises,  both  in  class-room  and  at  home,  frequently. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. — Advanced  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  as  far  as,  and 
including,  Sunple  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Euchd— three  Books  'with 
the  whole  class ;  six  Books  with  part. 

8.  Six  hours  in  the  1st  and  2d  classes  ;  five  hours  in  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  ;  but  six  hours  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  French  and  German 
in  the  4th  and  5th  classes.  I  should  say  that  a  boy  of  average  abihty 
would  take  about  two  hours  ia  the  1st  and  2d  classes,  and  about  three 
hours  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th. 

9.  No.  There  is  a  small  library  in  the  school,  consisting  principally  of 
old  classical  books,  and  of  no  interest  for  boys.  I  may  mention  that  ten 
years  ago  a  lady,  who  is  still  ahve,  presented  the  sum  of  £50  and  the 
splendid  general  hbrary  of  her  late  husband,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
school,  to  the  Town  Council.  But  although  there  is  a  room  in  the  school 
specially  set  apart  for  a  hbrary,  no  arrangements  whatever  have  been 
made  for  fitting  it  up,  and  I  am  much  afraid  the  gift  will  be  lost  to  the 
school. 

11.  1872,  28  ;  1871,  27  ;  1870,  32  ;  1869,  30  ;  1868,  30.  For  bur- 
saries connected  with  the  school,  see  list  appended.  With  reference  to 
these  bursaries,  I  may  state  that  there  is  no  Lorimer  bursar  at  the  school 
this  year,  that  there  was  only  one  during  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  during  1869-70.  There  was  also 
no  Paterson  bursar  at  the  school  during  1871-72.  There  are  four  Univer- 
sity Bursaries  appropriated  to  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School — two  under 
Dr.  Ross's  Mortification  of  £7  each  for  four  years,  and  two  of  £5  each 
for  four  years  under  James  Milne's  Mortification. 


[BURSAlilES. 
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BURSARIES 


In  connection  with  the  Grammar  School. 


JJuila  01 

Annual 
Value. 

Time 

Name. 

Founda- 

of 

Annual 

Patron. 

tion. 

Tenure. 

1 

Amount. 

Drum,    .    .  . 

1629 

£20 

4  years. 

8 

£160 

Irvine  of  Drum. 

Robertson,  .  . 

1644 

5 

4 

1 

5 

Town  Council. 

RoUand,     .  . 

1659 

7 

5  „ 

5 

35 

j> 

,,  ... 

3 

5  M 

10 

30 

J) 

Cruickshank,* 

1746 

5 

5  „ 

2 

16* 

Paterson,   .  . 

1762 

7 

4  „ 

2 

14 

Principal  of  Uni- 
versity. 

Lorimer,    .  . 

1764 

16 

1  n 

2 

32 

Kirk  -  Session  of 

Cullen. 
( Open  to  com- 

Williamson,  . 

1866 

10 

2  „ 

2 

20 

<  petition  at  end 

(  of  third  year. 

12.  In  the  appended  list  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  go 
further  back  than  1870,  nor  to  mention  the  university  distinctions  of  that 
year.  In  1871  and  1872  only  those  cases  of  university  distinction  have 
been  given  in  which  old  pupils  of  the  school  attained  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  places  in  their  classes. 

1870.  Indian  Civil  Service — 12th  and  19th  places  in  first  examination. 

1871.  Ferguson  Scholarship  (Mathematics).  University  of  Aberdeen — 
University  Prizes. — FuUerton  Scholarship  (Classics  and  Mental  Philosophy)  ; 
Fullerton  Scholarship  (Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy) ;  Town  Coimcil 
Gold  Medal  (to  the  most  distinguished  scholar  at  the  end  of  the  University 
curriculum)  ;  Button  Prize  (Classical  Literature  and  Mental  Philosophy)  ; 
Simpson  Prize  (Mathematics)  ;  Arnott  Prize  (Experimental  Physics)  ;  Natural 
Science  Honours  Prize.  Class  Prizes— Sd,  Junior  Greek ;  2d,  Junior  Greek 
(Provec.)  ;  1st,  Latin  Verse ;  3d,  EngUsh  ;  1st,  Senior  Humanity  ;  1st,  2d,  and 
3d,  Natural  History ;  1st,  Junior  Natural  Philosophy  ;  1st,  Senior  Mathematics ; 
1st  and  2d,  Moral  Philosophy  ;  1st,  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  1st,  Law  ;  1st, 
Anatomy  ;  3d,  Surgery  (first  year) ;  1st,  Surgery  (second  year)  ;  1st, 
Chemistry ;  2d,  Botany. 

1872.  Ferguson  Scholarship  (Mathematics).  University  of  Aberdeen— ^Jir- 
saries.—lBt  and  2d  at  Bursary  Competition,  each  of  £35  for  four  years. 
University  Prizes. — Fullerton  Scholarship  (Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy) ;  Simpson  Prize  (Mathematics)  ;  Arnott  Prize  (Experimental  Physira). 
Class  Prizes.— l6t,  Jimior  Greek;  2d,  Junior  Humanity;  1st,  Junior  Humamty 
(Provec.)  ;  2d  and  3d,  English ;  2d,  Senior  Humanity ;  1st,  Senior  Humanity 
(Provec.)  ;  3d,  Natural  History  ;  Ist,  Junior  Natural  Philosophy  ;  2d,  Logic  ; 
2d,  Moral  Philosophy ;  1st,  Senior  Natural  Philosophy ;  3d,  Senior  Mathe- 
matics; 2d,  Evidences  of  Chiistianity ;  1st,  Law  (summer  session);  1st, 
Anatomy  (second  and  third  years)  ;  1st,  Surgery  (first  and  second  years)  ;  2d, 
Botany  (senior  and  junior)  ;  Ist,  Zoology. 

13.  Boys  leaving  the  school  before  reaching  the  4th  class  generally 
follow  mercantile  occupations.  Those  who  complete  the  course  usually 
become  clergymen,  physicians,  or  lawyers. 

*  An  apprentice  fee  of  £20  and  £10  alternately  is  paid  to  the  Cruickshank 
bursars  after  five  years'  attendance  at  school. 
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^  14.  The  '  tawse'  is  the  usual  instrument  of  punishment.  Breaches  of 
discipline  in*class  are  punished  by  the  teacher  in  whose  class-room  they 
have  been  committed.  Breaches  of  discipline  outside  the  class-room  are 
punished  by  the  head-master.  No  record  of  punishments  is  kept.  A 
gold  medal  is  given  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  dux  of  the  school,  and  a 
silver  medal  to  the  best  general  scholar  in  each  of  the  foiu-  junior  classes. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  time  has  given 
annually  about  £15  from  his  private  means  to  purchase  prize-books  for 
distribution  among  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

15.  The  playground  used  by  the  pupils  for  the  last  ten  years  extends 
to  about  1-^  acres,  but,  as  it  is  broken  up  by  the  school  buildings, 
it  is  quite  insufficient  for  such  games  as  the  boys  are  fond  of.  How- 
ever, rather  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Town  Council,  who,  at  the  time  the 
school  was  built,  had  pm-chased  about  three  acres  of  more  ground  behind 
the  school,  agreed  to  let  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  rector  at  a  nominal 
rent  of  £2  per  annum^  and  to  expend  that  sum  in  assisting  to  keep  a 
cricket  ground  for  the  use  of  the  boys  whenever  it  was  laid  out.  That 
has  now  been  done  with  money  contributed  by  the  pupils  and  others,  and 
the  ground  will  be  ready  for  play  this  season.  The  usual  amusements  of 
the  boys  are  cricket  in  summer  and  football  in  wmter.  Hohdays,  9  or  10 
weeks  in  the  year. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  masters  in  the  school  teminate  in  the  class- 
rooms. The  janitor  looks  after  the  boys  during  play  time,  and  reports 
to  the  rector  any  unproper  conduct  he  may  observe. 

Alex.  Martin,  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen, 
Old  Machar. 

Zd  April  1873. 


_  Note.— -A  return  made  by  the  School  Board,  Aberdeen,  some  time  after  the  above  was 
m  type,  is  substantially  the  same. 
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ANNAN  ACADEMY,  ANNAN,  DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
(Population^  3172.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Founded  16th  July  1801.  Founders — heritors,  burgesses,  and 
town  council  of  Annan.    Name — Annan  Academy. 

2.  To  found  an  academy  or  other  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth 
upon  a  liberal  plan. 

3. 

£1200,  being  the  amount  of  a  Bond  secured  over  the  property 

of  the  Burgh  of  Annan — Interest  at  4^  per  cent.,        .     £54    0  0 

Annual  Salary  payable  by  said  Burgh  to  the  Teachers  of  the 

Academy,  .  .  .  .  .  .       50    0  0 

Annuity  payable  by  said  Burgh  to  the  Academy,      .  .       15    0  0 

Total  Gross  Eevenue,  ....   £119    0  0 
Academy  Buildings  and  Playground  burdened  with  a  Feu 

Duty  of  6    6  0 

Total  Net  Revenue,     ....   £112  14  0 

4.  The  trustees  were  formerly  a  committee  of  the  burgh  heritors  and 
town  council,  now  the  School  Board  of  the  burgh  of  Annan. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  No. 

8.  Ratepayers,  in  terms  of  '  The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,'  sec. 
12.    Three  years. 

9.  In  so  far  as  directed  by  the  said  Education  Act. 

11.  The  said  School  Board;  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  Thi'ee  teachers. 
School  Board.    No  provision  made  for  superannuation  allowances.  • 

12.  Theodore  Crosbie,  Classical,  £120;  Wilham  Duncan,  Mathe- 
matical, £120  ;  Thomas  Noble,  Enghsh,  £90. 

13.  Head-master  teaches  a  class  during  the  whole  day. 

14.  The  masters  have  never  been  provided  with  houses. 

15.  As  at  present  conducted,  250  conveniently. 

16.  Three  class-rooms.  East  and  west  rooms,  30  ft.  6  in.  x  25  ft. ; 
north  room,  30  ft.  6  in.  x  27  ft.;  height  of  each,  14  ft. 

17.  For  three  years,  490  ;  per  quarter,  125—70  boys,  55  girls. 

18.  English,  3s.;  Writing,  Is.;  Arithmetic,  Is.;  Geography,  Is.  6d.; 
LattQ,  Is. ;  Greek,  Is. ;  French,  Is. ;  Mathematics,  Is. ;  Algebra,  Is^ ; 
Practical  Mathematics,  Is. ;  Book-keeping,  Is. ;  Navigation,  Is.  No 
pupils  taught  gratuitously  ;  all  pay  in  full. 

19.  No.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  ever  applied  for. 

20.  Yes.    The  directors  have  done  so  from  the  academy  funds. 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions.    From  5  upwards.    14  or  15. 

2.  To  the  professional  and  mercantile. 

3.  See  answer  to  query  18,  above.  No  ;  the  parents  select  the  branches 
which  they  wish  their  children  to  learn. 
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4.  Time-table: — 

Classical  Department — Session  1872-78. 


9     to  9.30 
9.30  to  10 
10     to  10.30 
10.30  to  11.40 


11.45  to  12 
12     to  12.30 


Singing. 
First  French. 
Greek. 

English  and  History. 

Five  Minutes  interval. 

First  Latin. 
Second  French. 


12.30  to  1 


2  to  2.30 
2.30  to  3 

3  to  3.30 
3.30  to  4 


Fifth  Latin. 

Interval,  1  hour. 

Second  Latin. 
Third  Latin. 
Third  French. 
Fourth  Latin. 


The  Senior  boys  write  once  a  day.  On  Mondays,  between  9.30  and  10.30, 
Bible,  Catechism,  and  Christian  Evidences. 


Mathematical  Room. 


8.30  to  9 
9     to  9.30 
9.30  to  10.30 
10.30  to  11.15 
11.15  to  11.45 
11.45  to  12.15 


12.15  to 
1  to 


to  3 


3.30  to 


to  3.30 
4 


Algebra — Junior  Pupils. 

Senior  Geometry ;  others  at  Singing  in  English  Room. 
Arithmetic — Classes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
"Writing — Junior  Pupils. 
Interval. 

Senior  Geography.  Also  part  of  Book-keeping  Pupils  now 
engaged ;  others  working  Arithmetic  and  copying  the  work 
into  books. 

Junior  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  etc.,  as  previously. 
Interval,  except  Pupils  in  Mechanics,  who  meet  at  1.40 — en- 
gaged till  2. 

Algebra— Senior  Pupils.    Residue  of  Arithmetic  Classes  not 
engaged  in  Classical  Room  employed  in  revisal  or  otherwise. 
Junior  Geography. 
Senior  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

-On  Mondays,  majority  of  Pupils  in  Religious  Knowledge  in  Classical 
Room  from  9.30  till  10.30.  Remainder  of  Arithmetic  Classes  as  in  Time-table. 
On  this  day  no  Junior  Writing,  and  Mental  Arithmetic  taken  in  its  place  from 
10.30  till  11.15.   Mental  Arithmetic  also  on  Friday  mornings  from  10  till  10.30. 

5.  The  Scriptures  are  dally  read,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
Christian  Evidences  are  also  taught.  No  parents  have  ever  wished  their 
children  to  be  exempted,  except  one  Catholic  family,  who  did  not  learn 
the  Catechism  but  read  the  Bible,  The  school  is  opened  with  prayer. 
Yes. 

Note. — This  embraces  a  period  of  thirty- three  years. 

6.  No.    From  6  to  40.    The  pupil's  progress. 

7.  Work  of  higher  classes  during  session  1872-73  : — 

Algebra.— To  end  of  Simultaneous  Equations  of  2  Unknowns,  in  Todhunter's 
Algebra  for  Beginners. 

Geometry— Seniors.— Books,  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  VI.  of  Euclid;  Colenso'a 
Geometrical  Exercises,  books  I.  and  II. ;  the  Parabola  in  Conic  Sections. 
jMniors.  — Euclid,  books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (partially);  first  50  exercises  in 
Coleuso's  Exercises,  as  above. 

Arithmetic. — Miscellaneous  Rules  in  Colenso's  Arithmetic,  and  Kennedy's 
^lental  Arithmetic  (published  by  Nelson  &  Sons). 

Geography — Seniors. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  as  given  in 
Mackay's  Elements  of  Geography  ;  Geography  of  Europe,  Africa,  India,  Egypt, 
British  America,  and  British  Africa.  Juniors. — As  in  1st  portion  of  Seniors ; 
Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Spain. 

Book-keeping. — Chambers'  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

Mechanics. — Newth's  Natural  Philosophy,  up  to  Parallel  Forces. 

Writing. — Advanced  Nos.  in  Progressive  Copy-books. 
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Senior  Latin.  —  Edinburgli  Academy  liudiniente,  Syntax,  and  Scanning ; 
Hair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax ;  three  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace ; 
twenty  chapters  of  the  2l8t  book  of  Livy ;  Latin  Exercises, 

Greek  (4  girls  and  4  boys). — Bryce's  Grammar  and  First  Reader ;  Homer's 
Iliad,  book  I. ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  I.,  six  chapters;  Exercises  in  Bryce's 
Greek  Reader — twice  a  week. 

Senior  Frenc/j.— Hallard's  Grammar ;  Fleury's  Histoire  d'Angleterre,  to  page 
300  ;  Exercises  in  Ballard's  Grammar  as  far  as  page  160 — twice  a  week. 

Senior  English.  —  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Reading;  Collier's  History  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  Douglas'  English  Grammar,  etc. ;  Milton  for  Parsing. 

8.  From  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  from  1  till 
2.  About  three  hours.  Each  master  assigns  the  lessons  in  his  own 
department. 

9.  No. 

11.  Upon  an  average,  three  yearly.  No. 

12.  Most  of  them  have  stood  well  in  the  University  prize-list,  and  all 
have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to  the  medical 
classes. 

13.  Commercial  and  professional,  principally  in  law  and  medicine. 

14.  Corporal  punishment  with  the  strap.  By  the  masters.  No.  Prize- 
books  at  the  annual  examination  in  July. 

15.  The  playground  is  so  small  that  very  few  games  can  be  entered 
into  by  the  boys.    Five  weeks. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  masters  terminate  in  the  class-rooms. 

D.  Davidson,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board. 
Teceodore  Crosbie.  Classical  Master, 
Annan  Academy,  Annan. 

9th  October  1873. 
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THE  GIBSON  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ARBROATH. 
{Population,  20,169.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  1869.  William  Gibson  of  Maulesbank,  merchant  in  Arbroath. 
Arbroath  High  School. 

2.  The  pm-pose  of  the  foundation  is  for  the  education,  in  the  classes 
taught  by  the  rector  of  the  Arbroath  High  School,  of  eight  boys  to  be 
nominated  by  the  trustees  of  a  mortification  created  by  Mr.  Gibson,  now 
called  '  The  Gibson  Fund,'  the  rector  being  obliged  to  provide  class-books 
for  the  use  of  the  boys  While  under  his  charge.  The  boys  so  nominated 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  rector's  classes  for  the  space  of  three  years,  or 
longer  if  necessary.  In  nominating  boys  to  the  benefit  of  the  mortifica- 
tion, the  founder  desires  the  trustees  to  prefer  tbose  whose  parents  are  in 
poor  circumstances.  No.  Copies  of  the  testament,  so  .far  as  relate 
hereto,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Macdonald,  solicitors, 
Arbroath.    Vide  p.  351. 

3.  Mr.  Gibson,  by  his  will,  directed  the  residue  of  the  estate  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  stock  or  shares  in  pubhc  companies  ;  and  among 
other  payments  out  of  the  dividends  or  annual  produce,  the  sum  of  £100 
per  annum  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  rector  of  the  Arbroath  High 
School. 

4.  The  trust  is  constituted  by  Mr.  Gibson's  trust  disposition  and 
settlement. '  There  are  13  trustees  or  administrators : — The  Provost, 
Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  Convener  of  the  Trades,  and  Town-Clerk  of 
Arbroath,  for  the  time  being ;  the  first  and  second  Ministers  and  Kirk 
Treasurer  of  the  parish  of  Arbroath,  and  the  Clergyman  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Chapel  of  the  town  of  Arbroath,  for  the  time  being  ;  and  the 
Mnister  and  Kirk  Treasurer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Vigeans,  also  for  the 
time  being,  and  their  successots  for  ever. 

5.  Inapplicable. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  not  created  by  the  mortification,  and  the  £100  per 
aimum  left  to  the  rector  goes  to  increase  his  income  by  that  amount, 
under  deduction  of  class-books  for  the  eight  scholars. 

8.  See  answer  to  query  4. 

9.  The  trustees  of  the  Gibson  Fund  do  not. 

10.  The  proceeds  of  the  mortification  are  applied  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  answer  to  query  No.  2,  in  terms  of  the  founder's  will. 

11.  There  is  no  head-master.  3  masters,  vdth  assistants.  The  directors 
of  the  High  School.  Six  months.  No  head-master.  Direct.  To 
Protestants.  No. 

12.  John  Ross,  M.A.  Edmburgh,  rector ;  Rev.  Andrew  Dryburgh, 
assistant,  £60;  Andrew  Wilson,  commercial  master;  Mr.  Allan,  assist- 
ant, £55;  Henry  Corstorphine,  English  master;  John  Hyslop,  Misa 
Annie  Milne,  Miss  Annie  Leslie,  £115. 

13.  No  head-master. 

14.  There  are  no  masters'  houses. 

15.  609,  according  to  the  Government  rule.  There  is  really  not  ac- 
commodation for  more  than  300  in  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  Commercial 
department. 
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16.  4  rooms,  34  ft.  x  25  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high ;  one,  27  ft.  x  18  ft.,  and 
13  ft.  high  ;  one,  15  x  18  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high ;  one,  same  area  as  previous 
two  together ;  and  one  small  apparatus  room — ^in  all,  eight  rooms. 

17.  Boys,  160;  girls,  150;  total,  310.  Each  master  keeps  his  own 
roll,  and  there  is  no  general  roll  from  which  to  strike  an  average,  but  the 
above  is  very  nearly  correct. 

18.  Eight  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction  and  books  in  the 
rector's  department,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Gibson  Bequest. 
The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees : — 

Eector's  Department. 


Fees  per  Quarter,  payable  in  advance 


When  a  pupil  takes 
One  branch.  Two  or  more. 


Latin, 

Junior  Greek, 
Junior  Mathematics, 
Senior  Greek, 
Senior  Mathematics, 
French,  . 
German,  . 

Mathematics  includes  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  for 
one  or  two  hours.    Every  additional  hour,  2s.  6d. 

Commercial  Department. 

Writing  or  Arithmetic  (1  hour),  . 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  (2  homrs), 

Each  additional  hour. 
Book-keeping, 
Mensuration, 

Any  two  of  above  subjects, 
Any  three  of  above  subjects, 
Shorthand, 

Illumination  or  Etching, 
Drawing  (5  hours  per  week). 
Do.     (3  hours  per  week). 
Water  Colours,  . 
Navigation, 


s. 
7 
7 
7 

10 
10 
10 
10 


D. 

6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8. 

5 
5 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 


D. 

0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


4 
5 
1 
5 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7  6 
10  0 


2  6 

2  6 

7  6 

5  0 

15  0 

15  0 


English  Department. 


Junior  Classes, 
Middle  ,, 
Senior  ,, 


5 
6 
7 


0 
6 
6 


19.  No.    They  have  not  been  asked.    The  fees  are  too  high. 

20.  Yes.    No  one. 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1  None.    No  age  fixed.    Many  enter  at  the  age  of  5  or  6.    15  or  16. 

2  Except  the  eight  Gibson  scholars,  the  pupils  are  mamly  drawn  from 
all  classes  above  that  of  working  men.  These  classes  are  manufacturers, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  ship-captains,  clergymen,  doctors,  mill  overseers 
and  foremen,  etc.,  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  • 

3  There  is  no  curriculum.  Parents  select  the  classes,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  time-table.  None  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
rector's  classes  till  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage  m  Enghsh. 

4  The  classification  is  different  in  the  cUfferent  departments.  Boys  and 
girls  are  taught  in  separate  divisions  of  the  same  class.  The  followmg  is 
the  time-table : — 
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I  DEPARTMENT, 

VII. 

VII. 

hH 

;> 

vn. 

vn.  \ 

•Ill 

> 

hH 

>■ 

h-J 

h-5 
hH 
hH 

ENGLISl 

l-H 
HH 

Advanced. 

1—5 
hH 

Revisal  of  Juniors. 

h-I 
hH 
hH 

hH 

DEPARTMENT. 

Arithmetic. 

"Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Writing, 

Arithmetic. 

it  Class. 

COMMERCIAL 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

rhe  First  is  the  Highet 

Greek. 

II.  Latin. 

IV.  Latin. 

II.  French. 

• 

and  II,  Latin. 

III.  Latin. 

h-5 

rector's  DEPA 

(Junior  Geometry. 
I  Junior  German. 

III.  Latin. 

I.  Latin. 

III.  French. 

• 

I.  French. 

Senior  Mathematics. 
Senior  German. 

o 

l-H 

l-H 
l-H 

l-H 
1 

l-H 

CO 

T 

1 

1 

O 
l-H 

rH 

1 

rH 

1 

1 
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6.  Given  by  English  master  and  assistants.  Yes ;  but  none  object, 
except  occasionally  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Yes.  Yes.  Classes  are 
opened  daily  with  prayer.    Yes.    None  here  ever  objected. 

6.  Yes  ;  the  requirements  of  the  community.  An  English  class  aver- 
ages 40 ;  Arithmetic,  35  ;  Writing,  53  ;  French,  25  ;  Latin,  15  ;  German, 
11 ;  Mathematics,  10-,  Greek,  2  ;  Drawing,  45.  Chiefly  age,  and  partly 
progress.  ' 

7.  The  follo\ying  is  the  work  done  by  the  highest  class  : — 

In  Latin — usually  read  in  Virgil,  Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  or  Horace,  two  or 
more,  and  write  prose  versions. 

In  Greek — Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  sometimes  a  play. 

In  Matlmnatics — Euclid,  IV.  and  VI.  ;  Colenso's  Algebra,  finish  part  I. ;  Tri- 
gonometry ;  Galbraith  &  Haughton's  Manual  Mechanics. 

In  French — Havet's  French  Studies  ;  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Corneille  (one  or 
two  plays)  ;  Private  Readings  for  select  pupils  from  the  novels  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  etc. ;  Gherpilloud's  Book  of  Versions. 

In  German — Otto's  Grammar,  Schiller's  "William  Tell  and  Mary  Stuart, 
Kotzebue's  Pagenstreiche,  Loth's  Album  fiir  Britannias  Tochter. 

In  English — Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  or  Goldsmith,  critically  and  analyti- 
cally ;  History  of  Enghsh  Literatm'e  ;  General  History ;  EngUsh  Composition  ; 
Physical  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

In  Arithmetic — Cornwall  and  Fitch's  Text-book ;  Book-keeping  and  Mensura- 
tion, Ingram's. 

Li  Writing — Commercial  Forms,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  Illumination. 

In  Drmving,  etc. — Freehand,  Perspective,  Model,  Landscape  from  fiat  model, 
Sepia,  and  Water-colours. 

J^.B. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  pupil  takes  all  these  classes  :  for 
example,  the  rector's  highest  classes  have  often  most  of  them  finished  in  the 
other  departments. 

8.  Six  houi's.  Two  hours  to  those  in  rector's  classes.  No  head- 
master. 

9.  It  has  not  been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  There  is  no  printed 
catalogue. 

10.  The  last  report  of  the  kind  was  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar — Report  on  Burgh  and  Middle-Class 
Schools,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39-43. 

11.  In  1868,  four;  1869,  two;  1870,  two;  1871,  one;  1872, 
five. 

12.  In  1872,  A.  Stephen  gained  the  first  Edinburgh  Angus  Club  bur- 
sary, open  to  the  county,  value  £25 ;  also  was  first  in  the  competition 
for  the  Heriot  bursaries.  WiUiam  Fairweather  gained  a  Duncan  bursary 
of  £18,  open  to  the  presbytery.  Stephen,  Falconer,  and  Knott  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  at  Edinburgh  for  a  three  years'  curriculum.  In 
1871,  Watson  passed  all  the  preliminary  Medicine  examinations  vrith 
distinction,  passing  in  Higher  Mathematics.  All  these  went  direct  from 
school.  Of  former  years,  D.  Young,  M.A.,  James  Forrest,  M.A.,  John 
Jamieson,  and  John  Anderson,  M.A.,  all  hold  Duncan  bursaries,  and  have 
more  or  less  been  distinguished  at  college.  Distinguished  pupils  of  some- 
what earlier  date  are  the  two  Moncrieffs,  first  of  their  standing  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  Mm-ray,  of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Mythology. 

13.  Same  as  parents.    See  answer  to  question  2. 

14.  Corporal  punishments  and  impositions.  By  the  difi'erent  masters 
and  assistants.    No.    Prizes  and  medals. 

15.  96  feet  by  82  feet.    Cricket  and  football  on  the  Common  ;  Cross- 
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tig,  Scotch  and  English,  Jackson,  etc.,  in  the  playground.  Six  weeks 
in  summer,  and  some  ten  days  at  Christmas. 

16.  No.  Yes. 

17.  There  is  no  head-master. 

W.  K.  Macdonald,  Secretary, 
Arbroath  High  School,  Arbroath. 

1th  October  1878. 


Extract  from  Trust  Disposition  and  Settlement  by  the  deceased  William 
Gibson  of  Maulesbank,  merchant  in  Arbroath,  showing  terms  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  called  '  The  Gibson  Fund.' 

'  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  whole  residue  and  remamder  of  my  said  means 
and  estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  and  real  and  personal,  above  conveyed  Cm- 
cluding  therein  the  dweUing-house  and  offices,  furniture,  and  others,  hferented 
by  the  said  Miss  Katharine  Vannet,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of ;  the  sums 
set  apart  to  meet  the  foresaid  annuities ;  and  the  amount  of  any  legacies  which 
may  have  lapsed  by  predecease  or  otherwise),  I  direct  and  appoint  my  said 
trustees  to  pay,  assign,  transfer,  and  dispone  the  same  to  and  in  favour  of  the 
Provost,  Baihes,  Dean  of  Guild,  Convener  of  the  Trades,  and  Town-Clerk  of 
the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  for  the  time  being ;  the  First  and  Second  Ministers  and 
Kirk-Treasurer  of  the  parish  of  Arbroath,  and  the  Clergyman  of  the  Scotch 
4.piscopal  Chapel  of  the  Town  of  Arbroath,  for  the  time  being:  and  the 
Minister  and  Kirk-Treasurer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Vigeans,  also  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  their  successors  for  ever ;  and  to  James  Keay,  writer  in  Arbroath 
or  to  any  five  of  them,  who  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  quorum,  as  trustees  or 
administrators  for  the  uses  and  purposes  after  expressed  ;  and  I  will  and  ordain 
the  said  residue,  if  not  so  invested  at  the  time  of  my  death,  to  be  laid  out  and 
mvested  by  the  said  trustees  or  administrators  in  the  purchase  of  preference  or 
guaranteed  stock  or  shares  m  pubhc  companies,  such  as  the  stock  of  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  RaQway  Company,  the  preference  shares  of  the  Dundee 
A  Company,  or  stock  or  shares  of  the  hke  description. 

And  i  dnect  the  dividends  or  annual  produce  of  said  residue,  after  deductmg 
the  necessary  expenses  attending  the  execution  and  management  of  this  mor- 
tification, to  be  paid  and  apphed  in  manner  fohowing,  viz.  :— The  sum  of  forty 
pounds  sterhng  shall  be  annually  paid  to  the  rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Arbroath  for  the  education,  in  the  classes  taught  by  hun,  of  eight  boys  to  be 
nominated  by  said  trustees,  out  of  which  sum  the  rector,  shall  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide class-books  for  the  use  of  the  said  boys  while  under  his  charge ;  and  the  boys 
so  nominated  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  said  classes  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
or  longer  if  necessary ;  and  in  nominating  boys  to  the  benefit  of  this  mortification 
1  desire  said  trustees  to  prefer  those  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances. 
And  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  said  dividends  or  annual  produce,  I  direct 
the  same  to  be  divided  at  Whitsunday  yearly,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  but  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds  sterhng,  among  as  many  poor 
householders  of  the  town  of  Arbroath  as  will  exhaust  the  amount  for  division 
at  the  said  rate,— the  householders  to  participate  in  the  said  division  being  such 
as  the  said  trustees,  or  their  quorum,  shall  annually  fix  upon  as  being  the  most 
necessitous  and  worthy  of  the  charity,  preference  being  given  to  respectable 
worthy  people  of  fallen  fortunes,  and  that  without  distinction  of  sect  or  creed, 
my  wish  being  that  people  of  every  religious  denomination  in  Arbroath  should 
participate  therein  :  Declaring  tliat  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
more  than  one  of  the  mortifications  hereby  created.' 
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Extract  from  Codicil,  dated  13tli  January  1868, 

'  Whereas,  by  my  said  trust  disposition  and  settlement,  I  directed  that  forty 
pounds  annually  should  be  paid  out  of  the  free  yearly  proceeds  of  the  residue 
of  my  estate  to  the  rector  of  the  High  School  of  Arbroath,  for  the  education  of 
eight  boys  as  therein  expressed,  and  I  am  desirous  to  increase  the  said  bequest 
from  forty  pounds  to  one  hundred  pounds  annually,  therefore  I  direct  that  in 
place  of  the  said  sum  of  forty  pounds  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  annually 
shall  be  paid  to  the  rector  of  the  said  High  School,  for  the  education  of  the 
said  eight  boys,  in  the  same  way  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the 
said  sum  of  forty  pounds  annually  -was  by  my  said  settlement  directed  to  be 
paid.' 
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AYR  ACADEMY,  AYR. 
{Population^  17,954.) 
I.  Nature  of  Fotjjstdation. 

1.  Thirteenth  century.    Unknown.    Ayr  Academy. 

2.  Does  not  apply. 

3.  Does  not  apply. 

4.  Does  not  apply. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  Does  not  apply. 

8.  By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  Ayr  Academy  is  to  be 
managed  by  the  School  Board  of  the  burgh  as  a  Higher-Class  School. 
Three  years. 

9.  No. 

10.  Does  not  apply. 

11.  Head-master  and  other  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  School  Board. 
Tenure  during  pleasui'e ;  *  but  six  months'  notice  to  be  given  on  either  side. 
Five  masters  and  six  assistants ;  theii-  relation  to  the  head-master  unde- 
fined, but  for  most  part  independent.  Limited  to  no  special  class.^No 
provision  for  allowances. 

12.  List  of  teachers  : —  '"""T^ 

. .  I.  J 

James  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen,  Rector. 

English  Department.— The  Rector ;  William  Cormack,  M.A.  (Glasgow)  ; 
William  Mackay,  M.A.  (Aberdeen),  and  in  Classical;  Alexander  M'Carlie 
(Glasgow). 

Classical  Department.— ThQ  Rector;  James  Allan,  M.A.  (Aberdeen);  John 
Macdonald,  M.A.  (Aberdeen),  and  in  English. 

Mathematical  Department. — James  Thomson  (Edinburgh  and  Glasgow) ; 
William  Reid,  M.A.  (Aberdeen). 

Writhuj  and  Drawing  Department. — Laurence  Anderson  ;  James  M'Gaw. 

Modern  Languages.— Renri  Gausseron,  L.  es  L.  (University  of  France). 

13.  None.    Yes,  for  six  hours  daily. 

14.  There  are  no  houses  provided  for  any  of  the  masters.  Several  of 
them  receive  boarders,  but  in  a  private  capacity. 

15.  About  450. 

16.  10  class-rooms  of  various  sizes. 

17.  Boys,  270;  girls,  90;  total,  360. 

18.  Table  of  fees:— 

•  The  rector  says :  '  Thoso  masters  appointed  previous  to  tljo  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  claim  to  be  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.' 

Z 
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TABLE  OF  FEES. 

The  Fees  are  payable  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  quarter,  of  about  eleven 
weeks,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

English  Department. 

Year  of  Course.  Per  Quarter. 

s.  d. 

Eeading  and  Spelling,  1st  and  2d,  5  0 

Do.  .'  do.      with  Geography,      .       .        3d,  6  0 

Do.  do.  do.       and  Elements 

of  Grammar,  4th,  8  6 

Eeading,  Grammar,  and   Elements  of  Com- 
position, 1  hour,        .       .       .      .       .    5th,  6th,  and  7th,    7  6 
GeogTaphy,  History,  and  Writing  to  Dictation, 

1  hoiu-,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,    7  6 

English  Language,  Composition,  and  Literature,    Advanced  Classes,  12  6 

Pupils  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  year,  who  take  Reading,  Grammar,  etc.,  and 
also  Geography,  History,  etc.,  are  charged  13s.  6d.  for  both  hours. 

Classical  Department. 

Latin,  7  6 

Greek,  7  6 

Latin  and  Greek  together,  12  6 

Mathematical  Department. 

Arithmetic,  Junior,   5  0 

Do.      Senior,  including  Algebra,  6  6 

Do.        do.    and  Elementary  Geometry,        .       .       .  .86 

Mathematics,  including   Geometry,   Mechanics,  Trigonometry, 

Calculus,  etc.,  and  Experimental  Physics,         .       .       .       .  10  0 

Navigation,      ;  10  0 

Writing  and  Drawing  Department. 

Writing,   5  0 

Elementary  (Freehand)  Drawing,  7  6 

DraAvrng  (Mechanical,  Landscape,  etc.),  12  6 

Book-keeping,  7  6 

Pupils  who  take  Drawing  on  alternate  days  with  Writing  are  charged  for 
both  the  corresponding  Drawing  Fees,  except  Beginners,  who  are  charged 
6s.  6d.    Pupils  who  take  two  hours  of  Writing  are  charged  2s.  extra. 

Modern  Languages. 

French,   10  6 

German,         .       .   0 

French  and  German,  m  one  hour,   ^ 

German,  two  hours  a  week,  7  6 

Twelve  educated  gratuitously.   Matriculation  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Session. 

19.  No.    Scale  of  fees  too  high. 

20.  Conveniently  situated,  but  not  in  good  repaii\  The  School  Board. 

21.  Scarcely  applies.  Up  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
the  fees,  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  were  collected  by  the  masters 
and  disposed  of  by  them ;  but  a  probable  statement  of  their  amount  is 
sent  herewith. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
I.  From  Endowments. 
Income. 


Payment  by  Town,* 
Eevenue  from  £2000, 

Expenditure: 
Rector— Classics,  and  Higher  English, 
Writing  and  Drawing, 
Arithmetic  and  Mathematics, 

French,   

English,       •      .      .       .  . 


Balance  for  Incidental  Expenses, 


II.  From  Fees. 

Revenue  of  Doonhohn  and  Pinmore  Mortifications 
amounted  to,  say   

Revenue  from  School  Fees  in  all  the  Departments! 
say  


Expended  among  Masters  and  Assistants,  say 
Total  of  I.  and  II.,  say       .      .  . 


£100   0  0 
80   0  0 


£100   0  0 

10   0  0 

10   0  0 

5   5  0 

5   5  0 

£130  10  0 

49  10  0 


£180   0  0 


£180   0  0 


£50  0  0 
2160   0  0 


£2200  0  0 
£2200   0  0 

£2400   0  0 


11.  Studies  and  Discipline, 

1.  No  particular  conditions.    Admitted  at  six.    Fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Pint  men  and  merchants  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  better 

class  of  farmers  and  residents  throughout  the  county. 
n.orL  •     "^J™  of  study  herewith  sent,  but  some  changes  have  been 
me  V  "359  ^^^^""^^  "^^^  ^^^^""^  ascertained. 

4.  Time-table: — 

1567:^''''"''^  payment  by  Town  Council  from  Queen  Mary's  Grant,  of  date  14th  AprH 
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SSES. 

10th  Year. 

Latin  or 
German  or 
Drawing. 

Latin 
or 

Drawing. 

English  or 
French. 

Higher 
Mathematics 
or  Drawing. 

8 

a 

a> 
J3 
+i 

c3 

1^ 

Book-keeping 
or  Drawing 
or  Navigation 
or  Greek. 

;^ 

o 

Q 
W 
o 

> 
P 

9th  Year. 

Latin  or 
Drawing. 

Arithmetic 
and 
Algebra. 

English. 

French 
or 

Drawing. 

Mathematics. 

Book-keeping 
or  Drawing 
or  Greek. 

8th  Year. 

Latin  or 
Drawing  or 
Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  & 
Algebra  or 
English. 

English 
or  Writing. 

French 
or 

Drawing. 

Mathematics. 

Enghsh  or 
Writing  or 
Drawing  or 
Greek. 

CO 

7th  Year. 

Writing 

and 
Drawing. 

Enghsh. 

English. 

Arithmetic  & 
Elementary 
Geometry. 

Latin. 

French. 

Middle  Classe 

6th  Year. 

English. 

Latin 
or 
English. 

Writing  and 
Elementary 
Drawing. 

Latin. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

5th  Year. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin 
or 
English. 

Writing  and 
Elementary 
Drawing. 

Latin. 

English. 

English. 

4th  Year. 

Arithmetic. 

English, 

English. 

English. 

j 

Writing  and 
Elementary 
Drawing. 

lY  Classes. 

3d  Year. 

English. 

English. 

Enghsh. 

Writing. 

Elementai 

2d  Year. 

English. 

English. 

Enghsh. 

Enghsh 

or 
Writing. 

Ist  Year. 

EngUsh. 

Enghsh. 

Enghsh. 

Hours. 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-1 

CO 

1 
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Advanced  Classes. 

9th  and  10th 
Years. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

• 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

French 

or 
German. 

Book-keeping. 

8th  Year. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

French. 

Book-keeping 
or  English. 

Middle  Classes. 

7th  Year. 

Writing 

and 
Drawing. 

Arithmetic.  ! 

English. 

French. 

English. 

6th  Year. 

.S 
'be 

a 

Writing  and 
Elementary- 
Drawing. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

5th  Year. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing  and 
Elementary  . 
Drawing. 

English. 

English. 

Eleimentary  Classes. 

4th  Year. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

Writing  and 
Elementary 
Drawing. 

3d  Year. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

Writing. 

2d  Yeai-. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English 
or 

Writing. 

1st  Year. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

Hours. 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-1 

1 

i-i 
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5.  Half  an  hour  daily  for  the  junior  classes,  and  half  an  hour  weekly 
for  the  senior  classes ;  exemption  allowed,  but  seldom  claimed.  Some  of 
the  masters  open  their  morning  class  with  prayer. 

6.  No  limit  has  yet  been  fixed;  present  classes  average  about  30. 
Promotion  regulated  by  several  considerations. 

7.  Work  done  by  highest  class : — 

Latin.— lAvj,  Book  I.,  ch.  1-40;  Cicero,  Pro  Arcliia;  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.; 
Prose  Composition. 

Greek. — Thucydides,  Book  VI.,  ch.  1-36  ;  Euripides,  Alcestis,  1-500;  Lucian, 
20  dialogues. 

English. — Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice;  Spenser  Faerie  Queene,  Book 
I. ;  Smith's  History  of  Enghsh  Literature,  ch.  7-10 ;  Composition  in  Prose 
and  Terse. 

Mathematics. — EucUd,  Books  1-6  ;  Colenso's  Algebra,  Part  I. ;  Colenso's 
Trigonometry,  Part  I. ;  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  ;  Portions  of  Drew's 
Conic  Sections. 

French. — Portions  of  Le  Consent  de  1813  ;  Composition. 

8.  Six  hours.  Unknown.  Each  master  prescribes  at  his  own  discretion. 

9.  There  is  a  small  hbrary ;  it  is  httle  used. 

10.  By  Mi\  Fearon  for  Schools  Inquiry  Commission : — '  There  was 
an  amount  of  life,  vigour,  and  really  hard  work  evident  throughout  the 
school  that  was  decidedly  striking  to  an  Enghshman.' 

By  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar  for  Education  Conmilssion  (Scotland) : — 
'  The  school  throughout  is  efficient.' 

11.  Five  on  an  average  each  year,  but  no  record  is  kept.  Two 
Cowan  Bursaries  of  £30  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  one  at  either  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

12.  University  distinctions  gained  by  former  pupils  of  Ayr  Academy, 
session  1872-73  :— 

1.  Edinburgh  University. 

At  commencement  of  Session. — 1st  Patrick  (Ayrshire)  Bursary,  value  £100 
for  two  years ;  2d  Patrick  (Ayrshire)  Bursary,  value  £50  for  two  years.; 
Cowan  Bursary,  £30  for  two  years;  Ayrshire  Club  Bursary,  £15  for  three 
years ;  the  Spence  Bursary  of  £50  for  several  years. 

At  close  of  Session. — Junior  Humanity,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  prizes.  Junior 
Humanity,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prizes.  Senior  Humanity, 
1st  equal  prize.  Senior  Humanity,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  1st  equal  prize. 
Junior  Greek,  1st  equal,  7th,  and  8th  prizes.  Junior  Greek,  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position, Ist  equal  prize.  Greek  Private  Eeadmgs,  2d  series  prize.  Junior 
Mathematics,  11th  prize.  Third  Mathematics,  3d  prize.  Natural  Philosophy 
(Highest  Division),  2d  prize.  Rhetoric  and  EngUsh  Literature,  3d  prize. 
Moral  Philosophy,  5th  certificate  of  honour.  Bruce  of  Grangehill  and  Falk- 
land's Classical  Scholarship,  value  £100  for  three  years. 

2.  Glasgow  University. 

Senior  (Public)  Latin,  1st  prize.  Senior  (Public)  Latin,  Prose  Composition, 
1st  prize.  Senior  (Private)  Latin,  2d  prize.  Senior  (PubUc)  Latin,  Private 
Eeadings,  prize.  In  Natural  History,  Materica  Medica,  Surgery,  and  other 
classes  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  3  first-class,  and  5  second-class  certificates. 

13.  Difficult  to  say. 

14.  Punishments  of  various  kmds  are  inflicted  by  the  individual 
teachers.    No  record  of  them  is  kept.    Prizes  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

15.  About  }  of  an  acre.  Cricket,  football,  etc.;  but  these  games  are 
not  played  on  the  Academy  playground.   Eight  weeks  at  midsummer. 
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16.  No;  duties  terminate  with  school  hours. 

17.  None  but  what  are  common  to  all  such  schools.  Small  scholar- 
ships, to  be  competed  for  by  deserving  pupils  from  more  elementary- 
schools,  would  greatly  aid  in  promoting  the  higher  education  in  the 
district. 

James  Macdonald,  Bector. 

W.  Mackorie,  Cleric  to  Ayr  Burgh  School  Board. 

Ayb,  im  Octoler  1873, 


Ate  AcADEirr  was  established  in  1796,  and  includes  or  has  superseded  the 
Grammar  School  of  the  burgh.  It  was  formerly  imder  a  body  of  directors, 
consistiog  of  subscribers  and  their  representatives,  and  seven  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  elected  annually  ;  but  by  '  The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,' 
it  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  Higher-Class  Schools  of  Scotland,  and  is  hence- 
forth to  be  managed  by  the  School  Board  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  higher  education  of  the  district.  There  are  five  distinct  depart- 
ments,— English,  Classics,  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic,  Writing  and  Drawing, 
and  Modern  Languages.  The  departments  of  Enghsh  and  Classics  are  both 
conducted  by  the  rector,  assisted  by  properly  qualified  teachers.  Writing  and 
Drawing  form  a  combined  department.  The  others  are  under  separate  masters, 
with  assistants. 

The  ciuriculum  of  study  is  divided  into  three  sections, — elementary,  middle, 
and  advanced.  Pupils  are  supposed  to  enter  at  six  years  of  age,  and  remain 
till  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen.  In  all  the  departments  there  is  a  series  of  classes 
answering  to  the  annual  stages  of  progress  ;  but  promotion  is  regulated,  as  far 
as  possible,  not  merely  by  time,  but  by  proficiency.  No  subject  is  imperative, 
though  it  is  expected  that  the  leading  classes  will  be  taken  in  the  order  laid 
down. 

Advanced  classes  for  girls  meet  at  separate  hours  from  those  for  boys. 

Special  classes  have  been  instituted  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  Universities. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations  for  a  university  curriculum  of  three  sessions,  as  well  as  the  exa- 
minations which  students  of  Medicine  are  required  to  undergo  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  their  professional  education.  Two  Cowan  Bursaries,  of  the 
annual  value  of  about  £30  each,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  one  at  each  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  are  awarded  by  competition  every 
second  year  to  pupils  who  have  received  their  previous  education,  or  part  of  it, 
at  the  Academy ;  and  two  Edinburgh  (Ayrshire)  Patrick  Bursaries,  of  the 
value  of  £100  and  £50  respectively,  are  open  to  them  on  the  intervening  years. 
Connected  also  with  Edinburgh  University  are  one  or  two  bursaries,  value  £15 
or  £20,  offered  for  competition  annually  by  the  Edinburgh  Ayrshire  Society ; 
while  two  Ayrshire  Browne  Bursaries,  in  value  nearly  £20,  and  tenable  for 
four  years,  are  open  in  the  same  manner  to  all  those  entering  on  their  first 
session  at  Glasgow  University  who  have  been  born  in  Ayrshire,  or  who  have 
been  educated  for  not  less  than  four  years  at  one  of  the  schools  of  that  county. 

There  is  a  modern  course  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the  middle  section 
of  the  curriculum,  but  are  intended  for  mercantile  or  mechanical  pmsuits.  _  It 
comprises  classes  in  all  the  requisite  branches  of  study,  mcludmg  Drawing, 
Elementary  Science,  etc. 

The  session  commences  towards  the  close  of  August,  and  terminates  at  the 
end  of  June  ;  but  pupils  may  be  enrolled  at  any  time  and  at  any  stage  of  the 
course.  Prizes,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  medals  and  books,  are  awarded 
for  eminence  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
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WILSON'S  INSTITUTION  AND  BANFF  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL,  BANFF,  COUNTY  OF  BANFF. 

(Population,  746L) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  '  Wilson's  Institution,'  or  '  Grammar  School,' Banff.  Wilson  name 
of  person  leaving  money  •which  built  the  edifice,  a  part  of  which  is  assigned 
to  the  Grammar  School.  Wilson's  Institution,  in  the  same  building,  is 
an  infant  school. 

2.  Cannot ;  never  saw  testament.  There  are  very  numerous  bursaries 
connected  with  the  Grammar  School,  mostly  for  small  sums. 

3.  Do  not  know. 

4.  I  believe  the  Town  Council  are  managers  of  Grammar  School,  and 
the  Magistrates  trustees  of  Wilson's  Institution. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  No. 

7.  It  aids  in  forming  the  endowment  of  a  school  formerly  existing,  to 
this  extent,  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  defrayed  from  it,  and  £20 
for  teaching  ten  children  appointed  by  the  trustees.  This  refers  to 
Wilson's  money.  Payments  are  made  to  the  Grammar  School  from  the 
'  Common  Good.' 

8.  The  governors  have  hitherto  been  the  Town  Council;  now  they 
will  be  the  School  Board. 

9.  Yes ;  they  appoint  teachers,  examine  school,  etc. 

10.  Do  not  know, 

11.  School  Board  which  is  to  be  elected  vnll  appoint.  Master  holds 
office  on  same  tenure  as  other  bui'gh  teachers.  Not  limited.  No  special 
provision  for  superannuation  allowance. 

12.  James  Hunter,  Rector,  Alumnus,  Glasgow  University.  James 
Spence,  English  Master.    Miss  Jessie  Paterson.    See  under  21. 

13.  Head-master  teaches  simply  his  own  classes  six  hours  a  day.  No 
supervision. 

14.  No.    No  houses  attached. 

15.  I  think  it  could  accommodate  in  the  various  class-rooms  about 
700  pupils. 

16.  Three  school- rooms  used,  one  not  used. 


Length. 

64  feet 


No. 

1  . 

2  .       .       41  „ 

3  .       .       32  „ 

4  (disused)     32  „ 

17.  Boys,  120;  girls,  30;  total,  150, 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 

Latin  and  Greek, 
Mathematics, 
Arithmetic, 
Writing,  . 
English, 


Breadth. 

20  ft.  8  in. 

39  „ 
30  „ 
30  „ 


Height. 

14  feet. 
20  „ 
16  „ 
16  „ 


7s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
5s. 
Is. 
Is. 
2s. 


6d. 


to  3s, 


Ten  gratuitous ;  the  others  pay  or  are  paid  for  through  bursaries  left  as 
bequests  by  various  individuals.    Between  forty  and  fifty  such  bursaries. 
19.  Yes,  in  receipt. 
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20.  Yery  well  situated,  and  in  good  repair.    School  Board. 

21.  Salaries  from  Town,  .  .  .  £160  0  0 
School  Pence,  ....  107  9  6 
Average  Expenses  paid  by  Town,  say  5  0  0 
Prizes  by  Town  and  from  Bequests,  10  0  0 


Head-master,  income,    .       ,       .  £145  9  a 

(With  Government  Grant  of  £30  extra.) 

English  Master,    ....  80  0  0 

Mistress,   70  0  0 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

_  1.  For  bursars  presentation  by  trustees  of  various  trusts.  The  prin- 
cipal trustees  have  been  the  Town  Council.  Otherwise  open  to  all  on 
payment  of  fees. 

2.  Mixed ;  all  classes. 

3.  Ordinary  curriculum  of  small  burgh  schools.  Parents  and  teachers 
determine  it.  Parents  may  select,  except  that  it  has  been  held  that 
bursars  must  take  Latin. 

4.  Cannot. 

5.  Bible  and  catechism  taught  in  Enghsh  classes.  Head-master's  class 
opened  with  prayer. 

6.  No.  Utterly  various,  from  one  in  German  class  to  possibly  fifty  in 
second  English  class. 

7.  Latin— Livy,  Yirgil,  Latin  prose  writing.  Greek— Xeuophou, 
Homer,  sometimes  Greek  prose  (Arnold's).  Algebra (Todhunter) ;  Euclid; 
English  Composition ;  Analysis ;  Geography. 

8.  9  to  12  ;  1  to  4.    Two  hours.  No. 

9.  No. 

10.  Regularly  reported  by  H.M.'s  Inspector.  Always  favourably,  but 
have  not  copies  of  reports. 

11.  An  average  of  two  a  year.  Yes;  about  forty  small  bursaries, 
most  being  merely  free  education,  or  education  with  books ;  about  ten 
carrying  money  grants  of  £3  or  £4 ;  and  one  Stewart's,  £20  a  year,  five 
years  at  school  and  four  at  college. 

12.  I  have  had  two  boys  carried  Greek  (£60)  at  Aberdeen,  and  many 
prizes  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  etc. 

13.  Cannot  say. 

14.  Stripes  on  hand  by  masters  and  mistress.  No  record.  Prizes  at 
examination. 

_  15.  Half  an  acre,  or  a  Uttle  more.  Football,  marbles,  leap-frog,  etc. 
Six  weeks  at  midsummer  ;  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

16.  Not  expected.    Duties  terminate  with  school  hours. 

17.  No. 

18.  No. 

James  Hunter, 
Wilson's  Institution  or  Banff  Grammar  School, 
Banff. 


Note. — This  Grammar  School,  like  others,  Is  now  transferred  to  the  School  Board.  Soo 
special  report  on  the  School  by  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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BATHGATE  ACADEMY,  LINLITHGOW. 
{Population^  4991.) 
I.  Natdke  of  Foundation. 

1.  John  Newlands  of  Jamaica  died  in  November  1799  ;  the  academy 
was  erected  about  the  year  1832. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  free  school  in  the  parish  of  Bathgate,  for  the 
education  of  the  youths  of  the  said  parish.  A  Provisional  Order  was 
obtained  in  1871. 

3.  The  funds,  which  originally  under  Mr.  Newland's  will  devolved  upon 
the  trustees,  amounted  to  £16,368,  12s.  6^d.  The  stock  of  the  trust 
now  consists  of  the  academy  and  ground  connected  with  the  same,  and  of 
feu  duties  amounting  to  £516,  13s,  annually. 

4.  Reference  is  made  to  copy  of  Provisional  Order  herewith  produced. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  mortification. 

8.  The  governors  are  constituted  by  the  Provisional  Order,  and  consist 
of  the  proprietors  of  three  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathgate,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Bathgate,  and  certain  others  ex  officiis. 

9.  They  do. 

10.  Education.  The  original  purposes  of  the  foundation  have  been  so 
far  modified  by  the  terms  of  the  Provisional  Order.  Reference  is  made 
to  it. 

11.  The  trustees  appoint  the  head-masters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools  into  which  the  academy  is  divided,  and  these  teachers  hold  office 
durmg  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  and  are  responsible  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  teachers  under  them, — such 
appointments  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  The  appoint- 
ments are  not  limited  to  any  special  class.  No  provision  is  made  for 
superannuation  allowances, 

12.  List  of  teachers  : — 

1.  D.  F.  Lowe,  M.A.;  salary,  £250  and  free  house, 

2.  Andrew  Jamieson  ;  salary,  £120  ;  allowance  for  a  house,  £15  ;  minimum 

allowance  for  passing  pupils,  £20  ;  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  school 
fees  collected  by  Mm. 

3.  Assistant  to  head-master  of  Upper  School. 

4.  Miss  Thomson  ;  salary,  £70. 
6.  Miss  M'Naught ;  salary,  £70, 

13.  He  teaches  classes.    Five  hours. 

14.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  house  of  the  head-master  of  the 
Upper  School  for  boarders, 

15.  Upper  School,  130  ;  Lower  School,  440 ;  total,  570. 

16.  5  rooms  ;  four  of  them  36  ft,  by  24  ft.,  and  one  30  ft.  by  40  ft. 

17.  Lower  School— boys,  205  ;  girls,  215  ;  total,  420, 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 

Initiatory  Section,     .         .       Is.  6d.  to  2s,  per  quarter. 
Middle        do.,       .         .      3s.  do. 
Senior        do.,       ,  .      4s.  do, 

16  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction.   430  pay  fees. 
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19.  Not  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  Fees  have  only  been 
charged  since  September  1871.  Before  that  tune  the  school  was  sup- 
ported entu-ely  by  endowment,  and  could  not  be  assisted  by  Government. 

20.  They  are  conveniently  situated  and  in  good  repaii\    The  trustees'. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  under  5.  The  average  age  of  highest  class 
is  14. 

2.  The  middle  class.    Shopkeeping,  farming,  etc. 

3.  Curriculum  of  study :— English— Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History ;  Latin ;  Greek ; 
French;  German;  Mathematics;  Elementary  Science ;  Drawing;  Music. 
The  trustees.  The  parents  may  select  the  classes  which  their  childi'en 
shall  attend.    None  practicable. 


4.  TIME-TABLE. 


SENIOR  DEPART5IENT,  LOWER  SCHOOL. 


9-9.30 

9.30-11 

11-11.15 

11.15- 
12.15 

12.15- 
1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

Monday, 
Wednes- 
day, and 
Thursday. 

Opening 
and 
Bible 
Lesson. 

Heading, 
Dicta- 
tion, 
Spelling, 
etc. 

Drill. 

d 

Writing. 

-i 

Grammar. 

Boys, 
Drawing; 

Gii-ls, 
Sewing. 

> 

Tuesday 

and 
Friday. 

9-10 
Singing. 

10-11 
Ditto. 

Interval. 

i 

Intel 

Geography. 

Ditto. 

INITIATORY  DEPARTMENT,  LOWER  SCHOOL. 


HOURS. 

9.30-10 
10-10.30 

10.30-10.45 

10.45-11.55 

11.55-12 

12-1 

1-1.20 

1.20-1.30 

1.30-2.20 

2.20-2.30 


Ist  and  2d  classes,  Testament  Heading  ;  3d  class,  English. 

Opening  and  Bible  Lesson  (oral),  Ex.  Cor. 

Singing  and  Exercises. 

English  and  Slate  Writing  for  all  classes. 

Prepare  and  dismiss. 

Interval. 

Ball-frame  and  Object  Lesson. 
Singing  and  Exercises. 

Ist  and  2d  classes.  Arithmetic  ;  others,  English  and  Slates. 
Prepare  and  dismiss. 
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^  MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT,  LOWER  SCHOOL. 


Monday,  9-11 

Tuesday,  ,, 

Wed.,  9-9.80 
Thursday,  9-11 
Friday,  „ 

Daily,  11-1 


Monday,  2-3 

Tuesday,  ,, 
Wednesday,  ,, 
Tliursday,  ,, 

Friday,  „ 


Class  I. 

Bible,  Reading, 
Dictation,  Tasks. 
Reading,  Dictation, 
Tasks. 

Bible,  etc. 
Reading,  Dictation, 

Tasks. 
Drill,  Arithmetic, 
and  Writing. 


Class  IL 

Bible,  Dictation, 
Tasks,  Reading. 
Dictation,  Tasks, 
Reading. 
Singing. 
Bible,  etc. 
Dictation,  Tasks, 

Reading. 
Drill,  Arithmetic, 
and  Writing. 


Interval  from  1  to  2. 


Geography,  Read- 
ing, etc. 
Grammar,  etc. 
Singing,  etc. 
Geography,  etc. 


Reading,  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Singing,  etc. 
Reading,  etc. 


Grammai*,  etc. 

Girls,  Sewing  from  3  to  4. 


Class  III. 

Bible,  Tasks,  Read- 
ing, Dictation. 
Tasks,  Reading, 
Dictation. 

Bible,  etc. 
Tasks,  Reading, 

Dictation. 
Drill,  Arithmetic, 
and  Writing. 


Mental  Arithmetic, 
Reading,  etc. 

Singing,  etc. 
Dictation,  Reading, 
etc. 


The  rector,  who  has  recently  entered  on  his  duties,  has  not  yet 
definitely  arranged  a  time-table,  pending  the  appointment  of  an  assistant. 

5.  A  Bible  lesson  is  given  every  morning,  but  pupils  whose  parents 
object  are  exempted  from  attendance.  School  is  opened  every  morning 
with  prayer. 

6.  No.  The  average  number  is  between  30  and  40  in  the  higher  classes. 
The  promotion  is  regulated  by  examination. 

7.  The  work  for  last  year,  as  reported  by  the  late  head-master  of  the 
Upper  School,  was  as  follows: — Latin  —  Csesar's  De  Bello  Grallico, 
books  I.  and  III. ;  French — De  Fivas'  Grammar  and  Introduction ; 
German — Dr.  Otto's  Granmiar  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder ;  Mathematics 
— Euclid,  book  I.,  and  Algebra  to  Simple  Equations;  History — Dr. 
Corner's  Great  Britain,  especially  Stuart  period;  Geography  —  Asia, 
especially  India,  and  Physical  Geography ;  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  Etymology  of  Words ;  Elementary 
Chemistry;  Drawing — Freehand,  Geometry,  Perspective,  and  Model; 
Music — Yocal  and  Piano. 

8.  Five  hours  ;  time  for  home  preparation  needs  not  exceed  two  hours. 
Yes,  in  the  Upper  School.  The  teachers  in  the  Lower  School  regulate 
the  home  work,  subject  to  the  rector's  approval. 

9.  Yes.  A  catalogue  has  been  forwarded  by  the  late  head-master  of 
the  Upper  School. 

13.  The  boys,  on  leaving  the  Upper  School,  mostly  follow  mercantile 

pursuits. 

14.  The  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  teachers.  Prizes  ot 
books  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  school  session  by  the  trustees,  and 
also  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bathgate  Academy  Prize  Fund.    A  medal 
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is  given  to  the  dux  of  the  Upper  School  by  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh. 

15.  The  size  of  the  playground  is  273  ft.  by  187  ft.  The  ordinary 
amusements  of  boys — cricket,  foot-ball,  etc.  The  school  holidays  are 
six  or  seven  weeks  at  Midsummer,  and  a  week  at  Christmas. 

1 6.  The  masters  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  minghng  with  the  boys 
in  the  playground. 

17.  No.  No. 

David  P.  Lowe,  M.A., 
Bathgate  Academy,  Bathgate. 
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PRECEPTORY  OF  MAISONDIEU,  BRECHIN,  FORFARSHIRE. 

(Population^  7959.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  For  details  regarding  foundation,  management,  etc.,  see  Special 
Reports  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar,  Assistant-Commissioners,  page  34. 

2.  See  reports  mentioned  above. 

3.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  rents  of  house  property,  ground, 
feu  duties,  etc.  The  rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Andrew 
Robertson,  when  appointed,  made  over  the  whole  emoluments  of  the 
preceptory  (including  those  of  the  Grammar  School,  amounting  to 
£8,  17s.  9d,)  to  the  Town  Council,  who  agreed  to  collect  the  same, 
and  to  pay  him  annually  the  sum  of  £50,  the  average  annual  revenue  of 
the  whole, 

4.  The  Town  Council  have  always  exercised  some  control  in  the 
management  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  preceptory. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  See  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar's  Reports.  If  the  preceptory  had 
not  existed,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  have  been  a  classical  school 
in  Brechin. 

9.  The  regulations  as  to  hours  of  teaching,  branches  of  education,  etc., 
are  now  made  by  the  School  Board  of  the  burgh,  and  they  appoint 
and  superintend  the  annual  examination. 

10.  They  are  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  Grammar  School,  or 
the  classical  department  of  the  Mechanic's  Institution  Buildings  Pulolic 
School. 

11.  The  Town  Council  appointed  Mr,  Robertson  to  the  rectorship  of 
the  Grammar  School.  They  then  applied  to  the  Crown,  as  patron  of  the 
preceptory,  for  a  presentation  in  his  favour.  The  Crown  granted  the 
presentation,  and  in  virtue  of  it  he  is  entitled  to  the  emoluments.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  the  preceptor  is  '  dming  all  the  days  of  his  life,  he 
discharging  the  duty  and  function  of  schoolmaster  in  Brechin  aUenarly, 
and  no  otherwise.'  There  is  no  provision  for  superannuation  allowance ; 
but  the  Town  Council,  out  of  their  own  funds,  pay  his  predecessor, 
who  taught  nearly  60  years,  the  sum  of  £40  yearly. 

12.  Andi'ew  Robertson,  Member  of  University  Comicil,  St  Andrews. 
His  whole  emoluments  hitherto  amounted,  as  stated  by  himself,  to 
about  £105.  The  School  Board  recently  added  £30,  and  he  will  now 
be  entitled  to  the  Government  grant  for  special  subjects  taught  by  him, 
according  to  the  Scotch  Code. 

13.  He  teaches  fully  six  hours  a  day. 

14.  There  is  no  house  for  the  master. 

15.  Sixty. 

16.  The  dimensions  of  the  class-room,  which  is  one  apartment  of  a 
large  building,  are — length,  23  feet  4  inches ;  breadth,  20  feet  7  inches ; 
height,  12  feet  7  inches ;  area  of  floor,  480^  square  feet. 

17.  Boys,  44;  girls,  4;  total,  48. 
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18.  All  the  pupils  pay  fees.    Table  of  fees : — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Head-master— Mr.  Andeew  Robertson. 
Fees  per  Quarter,  payable  in  advance. 
For  any  one  of  the  following  Branches,  viz, : — 

s.  d. 

Latin  and  Greek  (including  Ancient  Geography),  French, 

German,  and  Mathematics,        .  .  .  .         6  0 

For  any  two,        .  .  ,  .         .  .         9  0 

For  any  three,      .  .  .  .  ,  .        10  6 

For  any  four,  or  aU,         .         .  .  .  .        12  0 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Head-master — Mr.  A.  R,  Maclean  Murray,  late  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  Edinburgh. 

Fees  per  Quarter,  payable  in  advance. 

s.  d. 
3  0 


Reading,  ....... 

Reading  and  Writing,       .          .          .          .  .  3  6 

Reading,  "Writing,  and  Arithmetic,          .          .  .  4  0 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Grammar,      .  .  4  6 

The  above,  with  Geography,        .  .  .  .  50 

Do.            do.       and  History,  .          .  ,  6  0 

Do.            do.        History  and  Composition,  .  7  0 

For  any  one  branch  other  than  Reading,  Writing,  and 

Arithmetic,       .          .          .         ,          .  .  4  6 

N.B. — Latin  and  Greek  (including  Ancient  Geography),  French,  German, 
and  Mathematics,  will  not  be  taught  at  Bank  Street  and  City  Road  Schools ; 
but  pupils  attending  either  of  these  schools  will  receive  instruction  in  these 
branches  from  Mr.  Robertson,  for  which  the  following  fees  will  be  payable  : — 

s.  d. 

For  any  one  of  the  branches,  per  quarter,  .  .  3  0 
For  any  two  do.  do.  ..46 

For  any  three         do.  do.  ..53 

For  any  four,  or  all,  do.  ..60 

19.  The  school  has  hitherto  received  no  grant  from  Government,  but 
a  grant  for  special  subjects  taught  vfill  now  be  received,  as  mentioned 
above. 

20.  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  in  good  repau*.  They  were 
erected  in  1838  by  the  late  Lord  Panmure.  The  School  Board  repau- 
them. 

21.  The  income  from  the  preceptory  was  £50.  The  income  from  the 
fees,  £55,  as  stated  by  the  rector. 


n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  The  school  is  open  to  all.  As  to  conditions  of  admission,  see 
table  of  fees  sent.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  have  made  some  pro- 
ficiency in  English.  They  enter  at  the  age  of  10  or  11.  The  average  age 
of  the  highest  class  is  about  1 6. 

2.  They  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  professional  men,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  merchants,  etc.    There  are  always  a  few  working  men's  sons. 

3.  The  parents  select  any  classes  they  please ;  but  a  fixed  curriculum 
would  make  the  working  of  the  school  more  satisfactory.    In  a  mixed 
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community  like  that  of  Brechin,  wliere  the  boys  are  preparing  for  so 
many  cMerent  occupations,  a  fixed  curriculum  could  scarcely  be  adopted, 

5.  No  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction,  and  none  is  given. 
Most  of  the  pupils,  however,  attend  the  English  department  part  of  the 
day,  and  receive  religious  instruction  there  at  the  proper  time. 

6.  No  limit.  The  average  number  is  10.  The  junior  Latin  class  is 
generally  large ;  but  its  numbers  gradually  fall  off,  as  few  remain  many 
years  at  Latin.    The  pupils  are  promoted  a  class  every  year. 

7.  The  highest  class,  consisting  of  four  boys,  is  reading  the  Ist  book 
of  Livy,  having  previously  read  a  portion  of  Virgil.  They  also  read 
Mair's  Introduction,  and  get  exercises  in  composition.  Three  of  the  boys 
are  learning  Greek.  They  are  studying  the  Grammar  and  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  They  have  also  made  some  progress  in  French  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

8.  Forenoon,  from  9  to  1 ;  afternoon,  from  2  to  4.  The  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  should  take  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least. 

9.  No. 

10.  There  has  been  no  report. 

11.  1868,  one  pupil ;  1869,  none;  1870,  one;  1871,  two  ;  1872,  one. 
There  is  a  small  bursary,  value  about  £3  annually,  which  is  generally 
held  by  a  pupil — patrons,  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin. 

12.  1871,  Charles  Low,  A.M.  Edinburgh ;  1872,  Wilham  J.  Rose, 
A.M.Aberdeen;  1872,  George  P.  Rose,  Bursary  at  Aberdeen;  1872, 
David  Burns  gained  appointment  m  Civil  Service. 

13.  They  enter  sohcitors'  or  manufacturers'  offices,  or  betake  them- 
selves to  commercial  pursuits  of  one  kmd  or  another.  Yery  few  proceed 
to  College.  Formerly  considerable  numbers  from  Brechin  entered  the 
learned  professions  as  the  principal  field  for  advancement ;  but  since  the 
increase  of  the  town  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  extension 
of  the  factories,  etc.,  there  has  been  less  demand  than  formerly  for 
classical  learning,  as  more  lucrative  situations  can  now  be  obtained,  with 
a  shorter  and  more  practical  course  of  study.  Hence  there  are  seldom 
many  scholars  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

14.  The  teacher  administers  corporal  punishment  for  bad  conduct,  and 
detains  pupils  for  neglecting  their  lessons.  No  record  is  kept.  Rewards--- 
there  is  an  endowment  of  £2  annually  for  a  medal  to  the  best  Latin 
scholar.  Some  books  are  given  by  the  Angus  Club,  and  also  by  the 
Town  Council. 

15.  The  school  is  situated  near  the  public  street,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  playground.  The  length  of  the  holidays  is  about  six  weeks  in 
summer,  and  one  week  at  the  New  Year. 

16.  The  teachers'  duties  terminate  in  the  class-room.  There  is  a 
janitor,  who  exercises  some  control  over  the  scholars  durmg  then-  play- 
hours. 

Ja3Ies  Craig, 
Clerk  to  the  School  Board, 
Burgh  of  Brechin. 

1th  Octoher  1873. 


BURNTISLAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
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JOHN  WATSON'S  MORTIFICATION,  BURNTISLAND, 

FIFE. 

{Population^  3422.) 
I.  Nature 'OF  Foundation. 

1.  The  mortification  is  founded  by  disposition  and  assignation  (by  way 
of  mortification)  by  Alexander  Aytoune  of  Inchdairney,  of  certain  parts 
and  portions  of  his  lands,  purchased  from  him  by  John  Watson  of 
Dunnikier,  dated  24th  December  1684,  and  registered  in  the  Buro-h  Court 
Books  of  Burntisland  17th  September  1694.  ■  ^  ■ 

2.  For  the  use  and  behoof  of  three  widow  women  in  the  burgh  of 
Burntisland  of  the  surnames  of  Watson,  Orrock,  and  Boswell,  etc. ;  and 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  the  said 
burgh  of  Burntisland,  to  be  given  and  bestowed  by  the  Baihes  and  Council 
of  the  said  burgh,  as  patrons  of  the  said  Grammar  School,  to  the  master 
thereof,  for  his  teaching  and  learning  of  so  many  children  of  indigent 
persons  within  the  said  burgh,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  children's 
learning,  to  be  presented  by  the  said  Bailies  and  Council,  as  the  fourth 
part  of  the  free  rent  of  the  lands  underwritten  principally  disponed  will 
extend  to  about  four  pbimds  Scots,  being  allowed  for  each  child  yearly. 
It  is  also  provided,  that  albeit  there  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  master  of 
the  Grammar  School  so  many  children  of  indigent  parents  within  the  said 
burgh  as  their  learning  above  written  will  extend  to  the  fourth  part  of 
the  yearly  free  rent  of- the  said  lands  principally  disponed,  yet  the  same 
shall  be  no  stop,  sett,  or  impediment  tt)  his  uplifting  of  the  foresaid  fourth 
part  yearly,  nor  yet  ihvahdate  his  right  thereto.     Copies  of  the  trust 
deed,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  minute  book  of  the  trust. 

3.  Gross  revenue  of  '  Widows'  Lands'  (let  on  lease  for  15  years  from 
Martinmas  1869),  34  bolls  barley,  6  bolls  oatmeal,  and  £6,  15s. ;  of 
which  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  receives  10  bolls  and  £1, 13s.  9d. 
The  grain  is  calculated  at  the  highest  Fifeshire  Fiars. 

4.  Bailies  and  Council  of  Burntisland.  The  minister  of  Burntisland, 
the  heritors  of  the  lands  of  Orrock,  Newbigging,  Gedsmilne  Castle,  Sea 
Mills  of  Burntisland,  and  part  of  Grange  and  Binend,  are  conjunct 
managers  and  administrators  of  the  mortification.  The  Town  Council 
are  the  acting  managers. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  Mortification  forms  an  endowment  as  above  explained. 

8.  The  burgh  constituency.    Three  years. 

9.  Not  now. 

10.  See  answer  to  queries  2  and  3.  Yes. 

11.  Formerly  the  Town  Council,  now  the  Burgh  School  Board.  Two 
teachers  and  two  pupil-teachers.  Head-master  (present),  fife  appointment, 
subject  to  provisions  of  Education  Act.  No  limitation  as  to  sect,  etc. 
No. 

12.  David  Low,  Member  of  General  Council  of  St.  Andrews.  Emolu- 
ments— school  fees,  £30  salary  from  Town  Council,  one-fourth  of  income 
from  mortification.  Government  grants.    Annie  Blacklock. 

13.  From  the  time-table  of  the  school  furnished  by  the  head-master,  it 

2  A 
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appears  that  lie  teaches  6|  hours  daily.  In  that  time  is  included  an  hour 
of  interval. 

14.  Yes.  None, 

15.  156. 

16.  29  ft,  by  28  ft, ;  16  ft.  by  28  ft. 

17.  Boys,  80  ;  girls,  70 ;  total,  150. 

18.  Table  of  fees 

Per  quarter. 

Reading,      ......         2s.  Cd. 

Reading  and  "Writing,         .  .  .  ,  3s.  6d. 

Reading,  "Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  ...  4s.  6d. 

Reading,  "Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geograjjhy,  and  Grammar,  5s. 
Special  subjects.  Is.  extra  per  quarter. 
As  at  Ist  May  1873,  seren  children  taught  gratuitously  ;  at  present  four. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Very  conveniently  situated,  but  the  building  rather  out  of  date 
and  wantmg  in  accommodation.  In  good  repair.  The  School  Board 
bound  to  repair  it. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

Income. 

1872-73. 

Fees  for  regular  hours,  .         .         .       £89  19  10^ 

Mortification,    .  .  .  .  .  10   0  0 

Burgh  Salary,   30    0  0 

Coal  Money,  6d.  each,  etc.,      .         .         .  7  18  0 

£137  17  10^ 

Expenditure. 

Fees,  etc.,  £89  19  lOJ 

Teacher's  Salary,  .  .  .  .  40  0  0 
Fuel,  etc.,  7  18  0 

£137  17  10* 


II.  Studies  akd  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions. 

2.  Industrial  classes. 

3.  English,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics, 
and  Physical  Science. 


[Time-Table. 


BURNTISLAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
4.  TIME-TABLE. 
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9.30-IOa.m 

Recitations  and  "Written  Exercises  on  home  work. 

10-10.30. 

Reading. 

10.30-11. 

Arithmetic. 

11-11.30. 

Writing, 

11.30-12. 

bpecial  bubjects^Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Phys.  Science 
For  Juniors— Lessons  on  Objects. 

12-12.45. 

Latin,  French- 

12.45-1.15. 

Interval. 

1.15-1.45. 

Instruction  of  Pupil-Teachers. 

1.45-2.15. 

Arithmetic  and  Reading. 

2.15-3.15. 

Arithmetic  and  Reading  in  seats.  Girls,  Sewing.  Mathematics, 

higher  boys. 

3.15-3,45. 

Preparation  of  tasks  in  Geography  and  Languages. 

3.45-4. 

Religious  Knowledge. 

School  opened  and  closed  by  Religious  Exercises. 

5.  Religious  instruction  now  optional. 

6.  No.    Average,  20.    Competency  on  part  of  pupils. 

7.  Chambers'  Literary  and  Scientific  Reader ;  Collins'  Derivation 
Dictionary ;  Morrell's  Grammar,  and  Currie's ;  D.  Low's  edition  of 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Tillage ;  History  of  Britain  ;  Bible ;  Lectures  by 
teacher  on  Science ;  Experiments  in  Chemistry ;  Physics ;  Navigation 
(Riddle's,  Evers',  etc.)  ;  Latin  Grammar  and  Csesar  ;  French  Grammar 
and  Hall's  First  Course;  Euclid,  first  three  books;  Todhunter's  Al- 
gebra ;  Do.  Trigonometry. 

8.  6  hours.    1^  hours.  Yes. 

9.  Yes.  None. 

10.  Government  Inspector's  report,  1871  : — 'Reading  still  very  indis- 
tinct; the  Writing  has  improved,  but  the  Arithmetic  has  fallen  off, 
especially  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  standards.    The  senior  classes 
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made  a  good  appearance  in  Geography,  History,  and  Grammar.  Latin 
and  French  are  very  fairly  taught.'    Reports  for  1872  and  1873  fallen 
aside  in  the  meantime. 
11.  None.  No. 

13.  Engine-fitters  and  clerks. 

14.  Flagellation  on  palms  with  '  the  tawse.'  The  master.  No. 
Prizes,  books  principally. 

15.  About  12  poles.  The  amusements  of  the  boys  are  mostly  out  of 
the  playground.  In  summer,  the  public  hnks  is  the  usual  resort  of 
children. 

16.  No.    Duties  terminate  with  class  hours. 

17.  Plenty  of  difficulties.  He  suggests  a  new  organization,  and 
practical  teaching,  as  in  laboratories,  and  from  nature;  also,  quarterly 
pass  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  New  Scotch  Code,  and  several 
additional  passes,  such  as,  in  Composition,  viva  voce  explanations  and 
demonstrations;  artisan  work,  art  work,  industrial  work  done  out  of 
school,  etc. 

18.  The  School  Board  have  no  special  remark  as  to  the  management 
of  the  school  as  yet,  having  only  just  entered  upon  the  duty  of  supervision. 
If  anythiag  of  importance  should  occur  to  the  Board,  it  VTill  be  com- 
municated at  a  subsequent  time. 

Thomas  A.  Wallace, 
Toum- Clerk,  Burntisland, 
Factor  for  Mortification. 

September  1873. 
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BUTTON  BEQUEST,  CAERLAVEROCK,  DUMFRIES. 

{Population^  1151.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

I,  1719.    Dr.  John  Hutton.    Hutton  Hall  Academy, 

2.  The  promotion  of  piety  and  learning,  and  towards  relieving,  help- 
ing, and  assisting  poor  and  indigent  people.    No,    You  have  got  them, 

3.  Originally  £900,  subsequently  £100  and  £270,  left  at  different 
periods  for  education  alone — all  merged  into  the  Hutton  Bequest,  In- 
vested in  property.    Gross  rental,  about  £800  ;  net,  about  £680. 

4.  The  Kirk-Session  of  the  parish.  The  Rev,  Joseph  C,  Lorraine, 
minister ;  Messrs,  Wm.  Hunter,  James  M'Donald,  James  Robb,  James 
Thomson,  David  Stobie,  and  James  Boyd,  elders, 

5.  Yes, 

6.  The  parish  school  hitherto. 

7.  Forms  the  endowment  of  a  school  previously  existing  by  statute, 
but  not  necessarily  so. 

8.  Being  the  minister  and  elders,  hold  office  ad  vitam  aut  cidpam. 

9.  Yes, 

10.  The  support  of  four  schools  in  the  parish,  the  rehef  of  the  poor  in 
the  parish  (natives),  the  repair  of  the  church  and  manse,  and  the  buying 
of  Bibles,  etc,  I  think  not,  because  the  heritors,  tenants,  etc,  have  been 
reaping  the  principal  beneiit,  never  intended  by  Dr,  Hutton, 

II,  Previous  to  this,  the  minister  and  qualified  heritors  appointed  the 
head-master  of  Hutton  Hall  Academy,  in  which  there  are  at  present 
three  assistants.  The  trustees  appoint  the  other  three  teachers,  Dm-ing 
pleasure,  with  the  exception  of  the  head-master.    No.  No. 

12.  James  MacDonald,  head-master,  member  of  University  Council,  St. 
Andrews,  £115,  with  school  fees ;  John  Inglis,  M.A.,  principal  assistant, 
£35,  with  bed,  board,  and  washing ;  Robert  Darling,  second  assistant, 
served  his  time  as  a  pupil-teacher,  £30,  with  bed,  board,  and  washing ; 
and  James  Hunter,  third  assistant,  £10,  with  board. 

13.  The  head-master  is  engaged  during  the  whole  day  in  teaching  the 
various  classes,  but  more  particularly  the  advanced  classes. 

14.  The  head-master's.    Forty-seven.    £39  for  board  and  education. 

15.  About  200. 

16.  New  school-room,  45  ft.  8  in.  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  11  ft,  high; 
old  school-room,  37  ft.  9  in.  long,  14  ft.  10  in.  broad,  and  10  ft.  7  in. 
high. 

18.  English  Reading,  2s,  6d.;  with  "Writing,  3s,;  with  Arithmetic, 
3s,  6d, ;  with  one  or  all  the  other  branches,  5s,  Now  2s,,  2s,  6d,,  3s,, 
and  4s,  Hitherto  all  the  children  belonging  to  the  parish  received 
gratuitous  instruction. 

19.  No.   On  account  of  the  Hutton  Bequest  and  the  boarders. 

20.  Conveniently  situated,  and  in  moderate  repair.     Hitherto  the 
heritors  and  trustees. 

21.  Heritors,  £50 ;  trustees,  £65 ;  and  £10  for  poor  scholars  from  the 
trustees. 
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II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  coiiditious.  Upwards  of  foui'  years-  Fourteen  and  a-half 
years. 

2.  Merchants,  farmers,  and  the  peasantry. 

3.  No  particular  curriculum  of  study.   The  parents.   No.  No. 

4.  No  full  curriculum. 

5.  About  half-an-hour  daily.  Exempted  if  parents  object.  Opened 
and  closed  with  prayer.    All  expected  to  be  present. 

6.  No  limit.  Greek,  9  ;  Latin,  27 ;  German,  15 ;  French,  30 ;  Geo- 
graphy, 80;  History,  40;  Algebra,  21 ;  Geometry,  39. 

7.  Daily.  The  translation,  parsing,  and  construction  of  ten  lines  of 
Virgil ;  the  same  of  six  or  seven  lines  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  the  same 
of  twenty  hues  of  Telemaque  in  French ;  two  pages  of  EngUsh  History, 
with  analysis  of  a  sentence  or  two ;  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  with  a  few 
exercises  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic ;  and  half  a  page  of  Geography. 

8.  From  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4.15  p.m.  About  two 
hours.  Yes. 

9.  No. 

10.  '  1861. — Mr.  MacDonald  maintains  the  school  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  state. 

(Signed)      '  Wm.  Jack^  H.M.  Inspector.' 

'  1862. — The  school  is  conducted  with  Mr.  MacDonald's  wonted  in- 
dustry, energy,  and  talents. 

(Signed)      '  John  Goedon,  H.M.  Inspector.' 

'  1863. — Tne  school  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  both  in  the  elementary 
and  upper  departments. 

(Signed)      '  Wm.  Jack,  H.M.  Inspector.' 

No  visit  since  then. 

11.  From  three  to  five.  Six  bui'saries  of  £3,  4s.  6d.  each,  tenable  at 
the  school. 

12.  Three  or  four  M.A.,  one  B.D.,  and  not  one  of  the  pupils  has  been 
plucked  in  their  examinations  at  Dumfries  when  entering  upon  the  study 
of  law ;  and  only  one,  some  few  years  ago,  in  his  preliminary  examina- 
tion when  entermg  on  the  study  of  medicine. 

13.  The  church,  medicine,  law,  merchants,  farmers,  and  schoolmasters. 

14.  Corporal  punishment  now  and  then,  but  more  frequently  a  few 
hues  of  poetry,  or  deprived  of  a  half-holiday.  The  head-master.  No. 
A  half-holiday  now  and  then,  and  a  few  prizes  in  the  shape  of  books  at 
the  midsummer  holidays. 

15.  About  one  and  a-half  acres  for  the  general  school,  and  ten  acres  for 
the  boarders  (private).  Cricket  and  football.  Eight  days  at  Christmas, 
and  six  weeks  at  midsummer. 

16.  Superuitend,  and  join  the  boys  in  their  play-hours. 

17.  The  only  difficulty  is  want  of  time.  No. 

James  MacDonald, 
Hutton  Hall  Academy,  Caerlaverock. 

3d  December  1873. 
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CLOSEBTJRN  SCHOOL,  or  WALLACE  HALL  ACADEMY, 
CLOSEBURN,  DUMFRIES. 


{Population,  1612.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Date,  1723.  Name  of  Founder,  John  Wallace.  Name  of  school, 
Wallace  Hall  Academy  or  School. 

2.  '  To  teach  the  whole  childi-en  of  the  united  parish  of  Closeburn  and 
Dalgarno,  that  shall  be  put  to  him,  EngUsh,  Latin,  Greek,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic,  or  such  of  these  as  the  scholars  or  their  parents  shall  desire, 
and  that  gratis,  without  any  fee  or  reward,  other  than  is  hereby  provided 
for  him,  excepting  any  gratuity  that  the  parents  may,  out  of  their  own 
free  will,  think  fit  to  give  him.'  There  are  no  statutes  or  ordinances 
subsequent  to  the  testament.  I  enclose  copies  of  the  deed  of  endowment 
of  Wallace  Hall  School.    10  copies. 

3.  Capital  sum  left,  £1400.  It  is  invested  partly  in  five  acres  of  land 
in  parish  of  Closeburn  and  partly  in  land  in  the  parish  of  Holywood. 


The  gross  annual  revenue  is,  in  Holywood,  . 

Do.  in  Closeburn,  by  Valuation  Roll, 


The  gross  money  received  is 
Entire  outlay,  say 


Outlay, 
Assistants,  < 


Net  revenue, 


£640 
40 

£680 

£640 
200 

£440 


£59  1  4 
140   0  0 

£199    1  4 


In  particulars  of  outlay  I  have  given  only  those  for  which  I  have  found 
receipts,  but  I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  items  omitted. 

Particulars  of  outlay : — 
Stipend,  . 
Cess,        .  . 
Poor  (Closebmn), . 
Road  money, 
Road  money  (Closeburn), 
Poor,  Holywood,  . 
Repairs  of  Manse,  . 
Land  tax,  .... 
Retired  allowance  to  Schoolmaster 
Coals  for  School,  . 
Repairs, 


£11  0 
7  14 
0  16 
5  6 
0 
9 
10 
2 
1 
4 
6 


0 
6 
5 
10 
8  10^ 
16  9 


0 
0 


2 
0 


17  10 
0  0 


0  0 


£59    1  4^ 


4.  The  deed  of  endowment  is  enclosed,  which  shows  the  constitution 
of  the  trust.  The  Presljytery  of  Penpont  are  trustees  and  administrators. 
'  The  rights  and  securities  of  which  lands,  so  acquired,  shall  be  taken  to  the 
Moderator  and  Presbytery  of  Penpont  as  feoffees  in  trust,  for  the  behoof 
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of  the  said  school  and  schoolmaster  to  be  settled  within  the  said  united 
parish  of  Closeburn  and  Dalgarno.'  '  Likeways  I  do  nominate  and  appoint 
John  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  Thomas  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  and  Michael 
Wallace,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  brethren-german,  and  such  heirs  of  the 
sirname  of  Wallace  as  they  shall  nominate  by  a  writt  under  their  hand, 
which  failzing,  their  nearest  heirs  male  whatsomever,  and  so  successive 
from  one  heir  male  to  another  of  the  sirname  of  Wallace,  so  as  there 
shall  be  always  three  of  that  sirname  acting  jointly  together  with  the 
minister  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  united  parish  of  Closeburn  and 
Dalgarno,  to  be  patrons  in  this  mortification  and  school  in  consequence 
hereof  to  be  erected.  And  I  do  hereby  dispone  to  and  in  favour  of  the 
said  patrons,  and  their  heirs  above  named,  the  said  right  of  patronage  for 
now,  and  in  all  time  coming.'  '  And  also  I  appoint  that  the  town-clerk  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  joined  to  the  three  patrons  of  the 
sirname  of  Wallace,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Dalgarno,  formerly 
appointed  patrons  of  the  said  mortification,  so  as  the  patrons  shall  always 
be  five  in  numbei*,  and  the  major  part  of  them  to  be  a  quorum.' 

5.  No. 

6.  With  the  Estabhshed  Church  of  Scotland. 

7.  The  school  was  erected  by  the  mortification. 

8.  They  are  appointed  by  deed  of  endowment. 

9.  The  Presbytery  of  Penpont  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the 
institution. 

10.  To  teach  the  whole  children  of  Closeburn  and  Dalgarno,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  present  apphcation  is  sUictly 
in  terms  of  the  Founder's  will. 

11.  The  head-master  is  appointed  by  the  patrons,  and  must  be  examined 
by  the  Presbytery,  who  may  reject  him.  Tenure  of  office — ad  vitam  aut 
culpam.  By  deed  the  head-master  is  bound  to  keep  one  assistant,  and  pay 
him  £18.  'The  present  head-mas{er  has  always,  kept  two  assistants,  and 
pays  them  at  present  £70  each.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  head-master.  The  assistants  must  be  connected  with  the  Estabhshed 
Church  of  Scotland  according  to  deed.  No  provision  for  superannuation 
allowances. 

12.  A  shght  sketch  of  the  present  head-master  will  be  found  in  Men  of  the 
Time.  Head-master,  Crawford  Tait  Ramage,  M.A.  of  Edinburgh,  LL.D. 
Senior  assistant,  Alexander  Gibson,  has  attended  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  tliree  sessions.  Junior  assistant,  John  Robison,  certificated  teacher. 
The  salary  of  each  is  £70. 

13.  The  whole  time  of  the  head-master  is  employed  for  five  hours  in 
teaching  himself,  and  in  a  general  supervision  of  the  classes. 

14.  No  boarders.'  The "head-nlaster  kept  boarders  till  1859 — eight  or 
nine  boys. 

15.  It  can  accommodate' 181  according  to  Government  requu-ements. 

16.  Upper  school,  length  33  ft.^  width  15  ft.,  height  12  ft.   4  in. 
Senior  English,    „    34^   .    „      14^        „      12  „  10  „ 
Junior     do.-      ,,    32"       „      14^        „    -17  „    3  „ 

17.  Boys,  158 ;  girls,  88  ;  total,  241 — average  on  the  books.  The 
head-master  cannot  'separate  the  dail?/  average  attendance  of  boys  and 
girls ;  united,  the  daily  average  attendance  was  152. 

18.  No  fees  of  any  kind. 

19.  No. 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  conveniently  situated  and  in  good  repair. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  deed  for  the  repair  of  the  school  buildings. 
The  present  head-master,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  1841,  finding 
the  accommodation  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils,  added  a  third 
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school-room,  enlarged  and  raised  the  ceihngs  of  the  other  two  school- 
rooms, puttmg  in  new  windows  and  re-slating  the  whole,  at  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  £400  ;  he  built  also  out-houses,  stable,  byre,  and  laundry. 
All  these  have  been  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 
21.  This  is  answered  at  query  No.  3. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Being  born  in  the  parish.    Age  of  admission,  5. 

2.  Farmers  and  cottars,  with  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen. 

3.  The  cui-riculum  of  study  is  the  usual  curriculum  of  a  parish  schoo'l 
with  the  addition  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages, which  the  present  head-master  teaches  to  all  who  wish  it. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  are  united  in  the  same  classes.  They  begin  with 
ABC,  and  continue  from  year  to  year,  passing  from  class  to  class  till 
they  reach  the  highest  English  class,  reading  MacCulloch's  Course  of 
Reading.  There  are  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boys  in  classics, 
though  they  drop  off  year  by  year  till  there  may  only  remain  three  or 
four  in  the  highest  class,  and  sometimes  only  one  at  the  close  of  the 
classical  curriculum. 

5.  The  same  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction  as  in  the  parish 
school,  reading  the  Bible  and  learning  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The 
school  is  opened  with  prayer,  and  all  pupils  are  expected  to  attend.  In 
fact  during  thirty-two  years  the  head-master  never  had  a  request  from  a 
parent  that  they  wished  their  child  to  be  absent  from  prayer.  la  respect 
to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  such  a  request  has  been  made  and  attended  to 
by  the  head-master. 

6.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils.  The  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  pupil. 

7.  The  highest  English  class,  taught  by  the  head-master,  reads  Mac- 
Culloch's Course  of  Reading,  with  English  dictation.  The  highest  Latin 
class  reads  Horace  and  Livy.  The  highest  Greek  class  reads  Homer  and 
Greek  Testament,  sometimes  a  play  of  Euripides.  The  highest  French 
class  reads  Fivas.  The  German  class,  when  some  boys  wish  it,  reads 
Tiark's  German  Reader. 

8.  The  length  of  school  day  is  from  8.45  to  3  o'clock,  with  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  home  preparation  is. 
The  children  of  the  poor  cottars  have  great  difficulties  in  this  respect  to 
contend  with.  The  head-master  regulates  the  amount  of  home  lessons 
when  he  finds  it  necessary  with  a  new  assistant. 

9.  No  hbrary. 

10.  The  school  is  examined  every  year  by  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont. 

11.  No  bursaries. 

13.  The  head-master  thinks  that  the  best  mode  of  answering  these  three 
queries,  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13,  is  to  refer  to  the  enclosed  list  of  Wallace 
Hall  pnpils  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  also  to  the  supplement,  where  the  occupations  or  professions 
of  a  large  number  will  be  seen.  The  head-master  regrets  that  many  of 
his  earlier  pupils  (going  back  to  a  date  of  thirty  years  and  upwards)  have 
escaped  altogether  from  his  knowledge.  Families  have  gone  to  America 
and  to  England,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  residence.  The  list  is  therefore 
by  no  means  complete,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  pupils  educated  at  Wallace  Hall  have  established  themselves  in  life. 
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14.  Punishment  by  the  strap.  No  record  of  punishments.  The  head- 
master gives  books  at  the  close  of  the  school  session,  as  rewards,  from  his 
own  funds. 

15.  The  size  of  playground  is  36  yards  by  30.  Amusements  are  the 
usual  amusements  of  Scottish  boys — ball,  marbles,  leaping,  etc.  Autumn 
holidays,  seven  weeks  and  three  days ;  Christmas,  one  week. 

16.  Their  duties  terminate  in  the  class-rooms.  The  boys  come  great 
distances  and  return  home  vs^hen  the  school  is  dismissed. 

17.  The  head-master  finds  no  special  difficulties.  The  head-master  can 
make  no  suggestion  as  to  improvement  of  curriculum.  He  thinks  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  prepare  boys,  both  for  commercial  life  and  for  the  learned 
professions.  He  believes  that  the  enclosed  lists  of  pupils  bear  him  out  in 
this  opinion. 

Crawfokd  Tait  Ram  age, 
Wallace  Hall  School,  Closeburn, 

24iA  March  1873, 
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MORISON'S  TRUST,  CRIEFF,  PERTHSHIRE. 
(Population,  4598.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  October  1860.  Thomas  Morison,  builder,  Edinburgli.  Morison's 
Academy. 

2.  '  To  promote  the  interests  of  mankind,  having  a  particular  regard 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.'  No. 
From  Messrs.  Murray,  Beith,  &  Murray,  43  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

3.  I  do  not  know ;  but  by  deed  the  original  sum  was  to  be  accumulated 
until  it  amounted  to  the  value  of  £20,000  sterling  at  least.  On  heritable 
security,  houses,  and  feu-duties.  Yalue  of  buildings  in  Crieff,  £7700. 
Annual  income  from  feu-duties,  house  property,  investment,  and  bank 
interest,  about  £1130. 

4.  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig  of  Riccarton,  etc. 
Sir  James  Moncreiff,  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 
John  C.  Brodie,  Esq.,  W.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  School  created  by  mortification. 

8.  First  appointed  by  founder.    These  appoint  successors.    For  life. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  The  education  of  youth.  Yes. 

11.  Trustees.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  Seven.  Head-master, 
with  consent  of  trustees.  At  pleasure;  under  control  of  head-master. 
No.  No. 

12.  Head-master,  Rev.  William  Ogilvie,  A.M.,  £250,  with  free  house. 
John  Clark,  A.M.,  £120.  John  M'Cabe,  A.M.,  £120.  H.  Van  Meurs, 
£130.  Hugh  Welsh,  certificated,  £50,  with  board,  etc.  Miss  Thomson, 
Lady  Superintendent,  £100.  Miss  Carmichael,  £50.  Janitor,  £45,  with 
free  house,  etc. 

13.  About  half  an  hour  daily.    Yes ;  for  five  and  a  half  hom-s. 

14.  Yes;  head-master  only.  Twenty-one.  53  guineas  per  session. 
Yes. 

15.  From  200  to  300. 

16.  Eight.    Hall,    .       .       .       .    38   x  37j  x  30. 

Four  clasa-rooms,  each     30^x22  xl5. 
Three         do.  .    18f  x  11   x  14i 

iVoie.— The  Academy  buildings  are  not  yet  completed,  but  the 
Trustees  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expense  for  completing 
them  within  a  few  years. 

17.  Boys,  80 ;  gkls,  50.    Total,  130. 

18.  Fees  for  General  classes : — 

Senior  Division,        .       .     £1    1    0  per  quarter. 
Middle     do.  .       .       0  15    0  do. 

Junior      do.  .       .       0  10    6  do. 

Extra  branches — Drawing,  5s.;  German,  7s.  6d.;  Music,  £1,  Is.  per 
quarter.  Three  foundation  pupils  admitted  annually.  All  others  pay 
wholly. 
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19.  No.    Considered  a  secondary  school. 

20.  Yes.    Trnstees,  from  trust  funds. 

21.  Accounts : — 


Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  of  the  Intromissions  of  Donald  Beith, 
"W.S.,  Factor  for  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Thomas  Morison,  Builder  in 
Edinburgh,  from  31st  August  1872  to  31st  August  1873. 

Charge. 

I.  Arrears  upon  last  Accomt — 

1.  Ground  Eents       .....       £24   9  4 

2.  Feu  Duties  .         .         .         .         .         17   2  1 

3.  Eents  of  Houses  and  Yards        .         .         .  8  15  0 

 £50   6  5 


II.  Ch'ound  Rents — 

For  Tear  from  "Whitsunday  1872  to  Whitsunday  1873  £268  14  lOJ 
Less  Income-tax  .         .         .         .  4   1  54 


III.  Feu  Duties — 

For  Year  from  Whitsunday  1872  to  Whitsunday  1873  £448  17  7 
Less  Income-tax .         .         .         .         .  7   2  3 


264  13  5 


441  15  4 


IV.  Rents  of  Houses  and  Yards — 

For  Year  from  Whitsunday  1872  to  Whitsunday  1873— 

1.  For  Houses       .....      £150  10  0 

2.  For  Yards        ...  .         22   5  0 

  172  15  0 


V.  Interest  received — 
1872. 

Oct.  31.  By  Interest  on  Bank  Account  to  this  date  .  £3  15  6 
Nov.  11.  By  half-year's  Interest  from  Dr.  Gumming  on  £3000 

@  4  %,  less  tax,  20/     .         .         .         .         59   0  0 

1873. 

May  15.  By  half-year's  Interest  from  Dr.  Gumming  on  £3000 

@  4  %,  less  tax,  18/10  .         .         .         .         59    1  2 

Nov.  19.  By  Gash  from  Grindlay's  Estate,  half-year's  Interest 

due  on  £2500  @  4  %,  less  tax,  23/3    .         .         48  16  9 
II    19.  By  Gash,  Interest  on  balance  of  Principal  and  In- 
terest at  6  %,  to  date    .         .         .         .         27  18  0 


VI.  Sums  received  from  Academy — 
1873. 

Feb.  8.  By  Gash  from  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Fees  for  1st  quarter,  1872-73  £117   1  ^ 

»     8.  By  do.  do.  2d     do.        do.      113    2  8 

Apl  14.  By  do.  do.  3d     do.        do.     108  18  1^ 

June  17.  By  do.  do.  4th    do.       do.      102   9  0 


VII.  Miscellaneous  Receipts — 

1873.  .         .    ,  , 

Feb.  8.  By  Cash  from  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Eent  of  grass  in  Academy 

Park  £2   0  0 

June  17.  By  Gash  from  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Eent  of  grass  in  Academy 

Park  2  10  0 


198  11  4 


441  11  1 


4  10  0 


Carryforward        ....    £1574  2  7 
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Vni.  Compositions  received — 
1872. 

Oct.  23.  By  Cash  from  Listen's  Trustees  . 
28.  By      do.      Eddington's  Trustees 


,/  28.  By 
,/    28.  By 

Nov.  18.  By 
1873. 

Jan.  23.  By 


do.  Misses  Laing 

do.  Dod's  Trustees 

do.  Mrs.  Spence 

do.  Miss  Paterson 


381 

£1574   2  7 


£29   6  8 

18  18  0 

13   0  0 

2   0  0 

8   0  0 


29   6  8 


100  11  4 


IX.  Capital  received — 
1872. 

Nov.  19.  By  Cash  from  the  Estate  of  Charles  Grindlay,  balance 
of  sum  in  Bond  for  £3000 


1034  14  10 


X.  Bank  Account —  ■ 
1872. 

Sept  19.  By  Draft  on  Commercial  Bank    .  .  £200   0  0 

^%°oJ^-  •         .         .*  100   0  0 

Feb.    8.  By    do.  do.               ...  167   1  5 

AprU  14.  By    do.  do.               ...  173   5  2 

il*  1^  ...  106  13  10 

July  15.  By    do.  do.               ...  990 

Aug.  12.  By    do.  do.               .         .         . .  152   2  9 


908  12  2 


Sum  of  Chargk         .         .         .    £3618  0  11 


DiSCHAKGE. 

I.  Feu  Duties,  Landlord's  Taxes,  Burdens,  and  Insurances  paid— 
1872. 

Oct.     1.  Paid  Eoyal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  Pre- 
mium on  Policy  No.  865,479,  over  7,  8,  and  9 
Morrison  Street  .... 

"     1.  Paid  Royal  Exchange  Assm-ance  Company,  Pre- 
mium on  Policy  No.  865,480,  for  £3700  over 
Academy,  etc.  ..... 

Nov.   4.  Paid  Manchester  Assurance  Company,  Premium  on 
Policy  No.  174,727,  over  Academy  for  £2000 
»      7.  Paid  County  Rates  for  Academy  . 
»     9.  Paid  Water  Rate  for  small  houses,  Morrison  Street 
"    11.  Paid  Mr.  Anthony  Murray  year's  Feu  Duty 
Dec.  23.  Paid  Property-tax  for  Academy  . 
»    23.  Paid  Poor  Rates  for  Morrison  Street,  etc. 
1873. 

Jan.  15.  Paid  Property-tax       do.  do.  . 

Feb.    8.  Paid  Poor  Rates  for  Academy 

i>     8.  Paid  House-duty       do  . 

"    14.  Paid  Poor  Rates  for  Thomas  Street 
April  10.  Paid  Heriot's  Hospital  year's  Feu  Duty,  less  tax,  17/6 

"    14.  Paid  Burgh  Rates  for  Academy  . 
May    7.  Paid  Prison  Bates  for  Stances  in  Morrison  Street 
July  31.  Paid  Manchester  Assurance  Company,  Premium  on 

Policy  No.  224,313,  over  Academy  for  £2360 
Aug.  12.  Paid  Statute  Labour  Assessment  for  Academy  . 


£1  4 

0 

2  17 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  7 

1 

0  8 

0 

8  6 

8 

0  19 

4 

3  14 

7 

0  13 

8 

6  5 

0 

2  5 

0 

0   0  11 

42  9 

3 

6  0 

0 

0  1 

7 

2  7 

2 

1  0 

0 

£80   8  9 


Carry  forward       ....       £80   8  9 
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Brought  forward 


£80   8  9 


II.  Outlays  for  Repairs  on  improving  and  keeping  up  the  Property — 


1872. 
Dec.  27. 
I,  27. 
//  27. 
ti  31. 

1873. 
Jan.  10. 


Paid  Account  of  D.  Wilson,  joiner,  for  repairs  . 
Paid       do.      Bum  &  Baillie,  plumbers 
Paid       do.       George  Haldon,  builder       .    .  _ 
Paid  Mr.  Ironside,  Crieff,  subscription  towards  Crieff 
Waterworks  ..... 

Paid  Account  of  John  Sinton,  slater 
Mr.  Buchan,  builder 
Mr.  Phillips,  slater 
Christie  &  Son,  plasterers 
Mr.  Caw,  joiner  . 
Mr.  Aitken,  ironmonger 
Mr.  M'Lauchlan,  plumber 
Mr.  Drummond,  painter 


Feb.  8. 

Paid 

do. 

«  8. 

Paid 

do. 

n  8. 

Paid 

do. 

t,  8. 

Paid 

do. 

,/  8. 

Paid 

do. 

April  14. 

Paid 

do. 

n  14. 

Paid 

do. 

£5 

1 

2 

3 

17 

2 

0 

7 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

7 

3 

1^ 

23 

IG 

0 

3 

11 

0 

17 

15 

0 

17 

5 

9 

26 

8 

5 

25 

14 

1 

232   5  8J 


III.  Taxes  paid  to  Tenants — 
1873. 

May  21.  Paid  Property-tax  to 
«  21.  Paid  Prison  Bate  to 
ti  21.  Paid  do.  to 
ti  21.  Paid  Property-tax  to 
w  21.  Paid  do.  to 
It  21.  Paid  Prison  Bate  to 
II  21.  Paid  do.  to 
II  21.  Paid  Property-tax  to 
II  21.  Paid  do.  to 
II  21.  Paid  Prison  Bate  to 
II  21.  Paid  do.  to 
II    21.  Paid  Property-tax  to 

July    8.  Paid       do.  to 


Miss  Adamson 
do. 

Miss  Smibert 
do. 

D.Wilson  . 

do. 
John  Dunn 
do. 

D.  Chalmers 
do. 

Miss  Craig  , 
do. 

Mr.  Whitelaw 


IV.  Outlays  for  Academy — 


1873 
July 
Aug. 


8.  Paid  Mr.  Stechan's  Account  for  Drawing  Copies 
12.  Paid  Mr.  Graham  for  Piano  hire  .         .  • 
12.  Paid  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  for  Diagrams 
12.  Paid  Mr.  M'Culloch,  bookseller,  for  Prizes 
12.  Paid  do.  do.  Stationery  . 


£0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

li 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

9i 

0 

6 

9i 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

£1  18 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

13 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4   0  11 


31  19  9 


V.  Miscellaneous — 


1872. 
Nov.  23. 
Dec.  6. 

1873. 
Peb.  8. 


May 


14. 
20. 
31. 
June  17. 
July  17. 
Aug.  12. 


Paid  Eeceipt  and  Postage  Stamps 
Paid  Swann  &  Macfarlane,  lithographers,  for  print- 
ing Beceipts  ..... 

Paid  Dues  of  Eemittance  to  Mr.  OgiMe,  3/;  Stamps, 

3/3  

Paid  Dues  of  Eemittance  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  . 
Paid  Cashing  Mr.  Bobertson's  Cheque  . 
Paid  Postage  of  Circulars,  6/3 ;  Beceipts,  5/ 
Paid  Dues  of  Eemittance  to  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Paid  Cab  for  Trustees 
Paid  Dues  of  Eemittance  to  Mr.  Ogilvie 


£0   5  0 


0  14 

0 

0  6 

3 

0  3 

0 

0  0 

6 

0  11 

3 

0  3 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

2   8  0 


VI.  Salaries  and  Commission  to  Eead-master  and  Assistants  of  Academy — 
1873. 


Feb.    8.  Paid  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Commission  at  10  %  on  Fees  for 
1st  quarter,  1872-73  .... 
//      8.  Paid  Mr.  Ogilvie,  quarter's  Salary 
//     8.  Paid  Miss  Thomson,      do.        .        .  . 

Carry  forward 


£11  14 

50  0 
25  0 


£80  14   0    £351   3  H 
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VI.  Salaries,  etc.- 
1873. 


Bronglit  forward 
-continued — • 


£86  14   0    £351  3 


Feb. 


8.  Paid  Mr.  M'Oabe,  balance  of  Salary 
8.  Paid  Miss  Carmichael,  quarter's  Salary  . 
8.  Paid  Janitor,  quarter's  Salary 
//     8.  Paid  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Commission  on  Fees  for  2d 
n     8.  Paid       do.        quarter's  Salary 
H     8.  Paid  Miss  Thomson,       do.  . 
H     8.  Paid  Mr.  Vans  Meurs,  do. 
//      8.  Paid  Mr.  Cliirk,  do         .'         *  * 

»/     8.  Paid  Mr.  M'Oabe,  do. 
n     8.  Paid  Mr.  M'Lean  (1st  Oct.  to  20th  Nov.),' 
n     8.  Paid  Mr.  Eoy  (20th  Nov.  to  24th  Dec.)  . 
n     8.  Paid  Miss  Carmichael,  quarter's  Salary  . 
//     8.  Paid  Janitor,  quarter's  Salary 
April  14.  Paid  Mr.  Ogilvie,   Commission  on  Fees  for'  3d 
quarter  ...... 

ft    14.  Paid  Mr.  Ogilvie,  quarter's  Salary         !  * 
»    14.  Paid  Miss  Thomson,       do.  . 
»    14.  Paid  Mr.  Vans  Meurs,     do.        .  £32 
It    14.  Paid  do.  do.  (increase)  2 


12  10  0 

8  15  0 

11  5  0 

quarter     11  6  3 

60  0  0 

25  0  0 

30  0  0 

25  0  0 

27  10  0 

7  0  0 
6  0  0 

8  15  0 
11  5  0 


10  0 
10  0 


14.  Paid  Mr.  Clark, 
14^  Paid  do. 

14.  Paid  Mr.  M'Cabe, 
14  Paid  do. 

14.  Paid  Mr.  "Welsh, 

14.  Paid  Miss  Carmichael, 

14.  Paid  do. 


do.  .  £30  0  0 
do.  (increase)     5   0  0 


do.  .  £30  0  0 
do.  (increase)     2  10  0 


do. 
do. 
da 


£12  10  0 
(increase)     3  15  0 


//    14.  Paid  Janitor,  do.        .         .  . 

June  17.  PaidMr.  Ogilvie,  Commission  on  Fees  for '4th  quarter 
"    17.  Paid      do.,       quarter's  Salary  . 
>f    17.  Paid  Miss  Thomson,  £18, 18s.  7d.,  and  Miss  Adamson, 

£6,  Is.  5d.  ... 
"  17.  Paid  Mr.  Vans  Meurs,  quarter's  Salary 
"  17.  Paid  Mr.  Clark,  do. 
'/  17.  Paid  Mr.  M'Cabe,  do. 
11  17.  Paid  Miss  Carmichael,  do. 
"  17.  Paid  Mr.  Welsh,  do. 
"    17.  Paid  Janitor,  do. 

Advances  /or  itk  Quarter. 

Aug.  12.  Paid  Mr.  Vans  Meurs 
"    12.  Paid  Mr.  Clark 
"    12.  Paid  Miss  Adamson 
"    12.  Paid  Mr.  Welsh 
'/    12.  Paid  Mr.  M'Cabe  . 
"    12.  Paid  Professor  Black,  Examiner 

VII.  Expense  of  Causewaying  Thomas  Street — 
1872. 

Sept.  19.  Paid  Wm.  Duncan  &  Sons,  contractors,  to  Account  of 
Contract  for  Causewaying  Street 


VIII. 

1872. 
Dec.  20. 

1873. 
May  23. 

"  31. 
June  4. 

"  7. 

'/  21. 

i>  25. 
July  11. 

"  11. 


Bank  Account — 

Paid  into  Commercial  Bank 


10  17  9i 
60   0  0 
26   0  0 


35   0  0 


35  0  0 


82  10  0 
8   0  0 


16   5  0 

11  5  0 
10  4  10 
50   0  0 

25   0  0 

32  10  0 

30   0  0 

30   0  0 

12  10  0 

10  0  0 

11  5  0 


32  10  0 

30   0  0 

25   0  0 

10   0  0 

15   0  0 

8   8  0 


Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(int.  at  31st  Oct.  1872) 


£300  0  0 

170  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

60  0  0 

90  0  0 

ICO  0  0 

3  15  6 


876   5  lOJ 


200   0  0 


1083  15  5 


Carry  forward        ....   £2511   4  5 
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Brought  forward     ....    £2511   4  5 

IX.  Interest  paid — 
1873. 

Aug.  81.  To  periodical  Interest  on  this  Account,  per  State        .         .  2  11  8 

X.  Expenses  of  Management — 
1873. 

July  15.  Paid  Messrs.  E.  &  B.'  Scott,"  O.A.,  for  audit  of  Ac- 
counts to  31st  August  1872     .         .  .         £9   9  0 
Aug.  31.  Factor  Pee  for  year  '       .         .         .  .         62  10  0 
//    31.  AUowance  for  Olerkd       .         .         .  .           6   6  0 


68  5  0 

XI.  Arrears,  per  State  subjoined  .         .         .         .         .         .         43  6  11 

XII.  Balance  due  to  Factor- 
On.  Account  to  31st  August  1872      ,         .         .         .         .         .       987  5  5 


£3612  13  5 


XIII.  Balance — 


1873. 

Aug.  31.  Balance  due  by  Paotor  on  this  Account  .         .         .         .  5   7  6 


Sum  OF  THE  DisoHAEGE         .         .    £3618  0  11 


Aekeabs  at  3fsT  August  1873, 

I.  Ground  Rents — 

.  Mrs.  Arnold 
Mr.  Gordon 
Alexander  Wilson 
James  Wilson  . 


II.  Feu  Duties — 

Mrs.  Dods 
Mr.  Miller 
Miss  Paterson 
Mr.  M'Intosh 
Mr.  M'NeUl 
Mrs.  Wright 
Mr.  Howden 
Mr.  Bell 


III.  Rents — 

Mrs.  Harrison  .  .  .  .  -  •  £7  0  0 
Mr.  Whitelaw  .         .         .         •  •  0   6  0 

 7   5  0 


£43   6  11 


Edinbuiigh,  IQth  March  1874.— We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Account  of  the 
Intromissions  of  Donald  Beith,  W.S.,  as  Factor  for  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Morrison,  for  the  year  from  31st  August  1872  to  31st  August  1873,  with  the  vouchers  and 
instructions  thereof,  and  we  certify  that  the  same  is  correctly  stated  and  sufficiently 
vouched.  The  balance  due  by  the  Factor  at  said  31st  August  1873  is  five  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  with  which  he  will  debit  himself  in  next  account. 

B.  &  E.  SCOTT,  O.A. 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Payment  of  fees.    From  8  years.    About  15  years. 

2.  Middle  and  higher.  ' 

3.  Usual  English  Branches,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Drawing, 
Elements  of  Science,  and-  Music  (vocal  and  pianoforte).  Head-master, 
with  approval  of  trustees. '  Parents  may  to  some  extent  select  the  classes. 
No.  ^,  , 

4.  General  time-table  accompanies  this,  with  special  time-table  oi 
foreign  master.  Boys  and  girls  taught  quite  separately,  but  by  same 
masters. 


£3   4  3 

9   5  6 

2  12  7 

2   3  10 
  £17   6  2 


£0  19  7 

0  4  6 
6   3  3 

1  14  1 
6  3  0 
3  16  6 
1  10  10 
0   6  0 

  18  15  9 
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5.  Scripture  lesson  daily;  no  parents  hitherto  have  obiected.  Ouened 
daily  with  prayer  and  reading  Scriptures.  Yes. 

6.  To  about  twelve  iu  a  section  of  a  division.  Progress  of  the  duoH 
regulates  advancement  from  class  to  class. 

7.  Collier's  BngUsh  Literature,  Morell's  Grammar,  Scientific  Reader 
Milton,  etc.,  Virgil,  Latin  Composition  (Melvin),  Greek  Reader  (Bryce)' 
Euclid,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Algebra  (Todhunter),  Arithmetic  (Smith) 
Otto's  French  Grammar,  Henriade,  Loth's  Conversation  Guide,  Ravens- 
berg's  German  Grammar  and  Reader,  etc. 

8.  From  9  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.    About  two  hours.    To  a  certain  extent 

9.  No. 

10.  Reported  on  for  the  last  two  years  by  Professor  Black,  Aberdeen 
Fniversity,  and  others;  previously  by  Dr.  Bryce,  Collegiate  School 
Edinburgh.    Copies  of  reports  for  three  years  accompany  this.  Reports 
sent  for  1868,  1871,  and  1872.    Having  no  copy  of  1870  or  1869  I 
have  sent  that  for  1868.    Reports  generally  good.  ' 

11.  In  session  1867  to  1868,       ...  1 

„  1868  to  1869,  4: 

„  1869  to  1870,  4 

„  1870  to  1871,  5 

1871  to  1872,  1 

No. 

12.  A  Civil  Service  appointment  in  India. 
Bursary  of  £30,  Glasgow  University. 

The  Menzies  Bursary  of  £45,  with  Arnot  Prize  of  £30,  at  St. 
Andrews. 

Spence  Bursary  of  £50,  at  St.  Andrews. 

Heriot  Bursary,  of  £20,  at  Edmburgh,  pupil  obtaming  the  highest 
place  at  examination,  etc.  etc. 

13.  The  majority  commercial,  legal,  and  medical. 

14.  Corporal.  By  the  respective  masters.  No.  Prizes  and  certificates. 
Corporal  punishment  very  rare. 

15.  Including  site  of  academy,  10  acres.  Cricket,  football,  etc.  Mid- 
summer, two  months,  and  ten  days  at  Christmas. 

16.  No.  Yes. 

17.  No.  No,  having  full  power  to  carry  out  whatever  system  he  con- 
siders best  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  institution. 

WiLLiAsi  Ogilvib, 
Morison's  Academy,  Crieff,  Perthshire. 


Extract  from  the  Trust  Deed  of  Thomas  Morison,  Builder  in 
Edinburgh,  as  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  5th 
September  1820. 

'  I  hereby  authorize,  empower,  and  direct  my  said  trustees  to  bestow 
and  invest  the  said  free  residue  of  my  whole  means  and  estate,  after 
paying  debts  and  legacies,  and  providing  for  the  annuities,  provisions, 
and  liferent  before  specified,  in  founding  and  erecting  such  institution  or 
institutions  as  to  them  shall  appear  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  mankind,  having  a  particular  regard  to  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  And  although  I  do  not  wish 
to  confine  this  object  to  a  particular  place,  yet  I  have  regard  in  my 
views  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was  born,  and  to  the  city  of 
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Edinburgh,  where  I  have  long  resided  and  acquired  ray  fortune.  Or  in 
case  it  should  appear  to  the  trustees  more  advantageous  to  bestov?  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  said  residue  in  benefactions  to  charitable  or 
patriotic  institutions  already  founded,  they  are  not  hereby  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Nevertheless  I  rather  inchne  to  point  at  a  new  institu- 
tion which  may  bear  my  name,  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  my  good 
intentions  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  fellow-men.  And  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  particular  manner  of  erecting  such  institution,  I 
leave  these  to  be  fixed  by  the  trustees,  who  are  authorized  to  invest  the 
capital  of  the  reversion  of  my  fortune  in  such  property  or  securities  as 
they  may  think  best,  and  to  execute  a  deed  or  deeds  of  mortification,  or 
other  deeds  necessary,. containing  all  such  provisions  and  regulations  as 

they  shall  think  fit  to  make  Moreover,  I  hereby  nominate, 

constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  ^  John  Fleming,  ^  John  Morrison,  ^  James 
Morrison,  ^  James  Haldane,  *  David  Wardlaw,  and  ^  David  Scott,  and 
the  acceptors  or  acceptor  and  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  and  persons 
who  may  be  assumed  as  trustees  in  manner  foresaid,  and  the  quorum,  to 
be  my  executors  and  intromitters  with  my  whole  moveable  goods  and  gear.' 
—Dated  2d  December  1813. 

Codicil. 

'  .  .  .  "With  regard  to  the  reversion  of  my  means  and  estate,  I 
ratify  and  confirm  the  provisions  and  directions  contained  in  the  said 
deed  in  all  respects,  with  this  further  direction,  that  the  reversionary  fund 
shall  be  accumulated  until  it  amounts  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterhng  at  least  before  being  mortified  for  the  institution  in- 
tended by  me ;  and  havino;  particularly  explained  to  the  said  David  Ward- 
law  my  views  vdth  regard  to  the  said  institution,  I  empower  him  by  him- 
self alone  to  settle  and  appoint  the  way  and  manner  of  establishing  and 
conducting  the  same,  the  other  trustees  being  required  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  necessary  deeds  for  this  purpose.' — Dated  16th  August  1820. 


Appointment  of  James  Morrison,  divinity  student,  cancelled  as  a 
trustee,  and  William  Gibson  of  Ingliston,  Thomas  Littlejohn,  baker, 
Edinburgh,  and  David  Brown  Wardlaw,  son  of  David  Wardlaw,  writer, 
substituted. 

'  Rev.  John  Fleming,  minister  of  Collington. 
^  John  Morrison,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
^  James  Morrison,  divinity  student,  Edinburgh. 
*  James  Haldane,  architect,  Edinburgh. 
'  David  Wardlaw,  writer,  Edinburgh. 
'  '  David  Scott,  writer,  Edinburgh. 
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BAXTER  INSTITUTION,  CUPAR-FIFE. 

Deed  of  Trust. 


^\E   the  Right  Honom-able  William  Edward  Baxter,  merchant  in  Dimdee 
Member  of  Farhament  for  the  Montrose  District  of  Burghs;  George  Armitstead' 
merchant  m  Dundee  and  London,  lately  one  of  the  Members  of  Parhament  for 
the  burgh  of  Dundee;  Peter  Carmichael,  merchant  in  Dundee;  William  Oo-ilvv 
Dalgleish,  merchant  there  ;  and  David  Small,  solicitor  there ;  accepting^aud 
actmg  trustees  and  executors  of  the  late  Sir  David  Baxter  of  Kilmaron  Baronet 
merchant  m  Dundee,  nominated,  appointed,  and  acting  under  his  trust  disposi- 
tion and  settlement,  dated  the  twenty-first  day  of  May  in  the  year  eio-hteen 
himdred  and  sixty-nine,  and  along  with  a  relative  deed  of  directions  dated  the 
seventh  day  of  November  in  the  year  eighteen  liundred  and  seventy,  and  three 
holograph  testamentary  writings,  one  whereof  is  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  January,  and  two  whereof  are  dated  the  seventh  day  of  November  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  registered  in  the  Books  of  Council  and 
Session  on  the  ninth  day  of  November  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  with  consent  of  Dame  Eliza  Montgomerie  or  Baxter,  relict  of  the  said 
deceased  Sir  David  Baxter,  and  I,  the  said  Dame  Eliza  Montgomerie  or  Baxter, 
for  all  right  of  liferent  and  other  rights  competent  to  me  in  or  to  the  lands' 
subjects,  and  others  hereinafter  disponed,  considering  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter  that  an  institution  for  female  education  should 
be  established  in  the  town  of  Cupar-Fife,  and  that  he  built  and  set  apart  a 
dwelling-house,  school-house,  and  premises,  and  piece  of  ground  attached,  at  the 
West  Port,  Cupar,  after  described,  for  this  purpose,  and  some  time  prior  to  his 
death  agreed  to  convey  the  same  to  the  trustees  after  mentioned  ;  and  further, 
to  place  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  said 
trustees  toAvards  the  maintenance  and  endowment  of  said  institution ;  also,  con- 
sidering that  a  deed  of  trust  containing  a  conveyance  and  endowment  of  said 
institution  in  favour  of  the  trustees  after  mentioned,  in  manner  under  written, 
had  been  duly  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter,  and 
that  sundry  proceedings  followed  thereon,  and  certam  obligations  were  under- 
taken on  the  faith  thereof,  but  owing  to  his  subsequent  illness  the  said  deed  of 
trust  had  not  been  executed  at  the  time  of  his  death:  And  now,  seeing  that  we, 
the  said  trustees,  the  granters  hereof  as  representing  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter, 
have  paid  over  to  our  disponees  after  named  the  foresaid  sum  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  of  which,  by  acceptation  hereof,  they  acknowledge  the 
receipt,  and  we  have  further  been  required  to  implement  the  obligations  so 
undertaken  by  him,  and  to  execute  the  said  deed  of  trust :  therefore  we,  as 
trustees  foresaid,  with  consent  of  Dame  Eliza  or  Elizabeth  Montgomerie  or 
Baxter,  relict  of  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter,  and  I,  the  said  Dame  Eliza  or 
Elizabeth  Montgomerie  or  Baxter,  for  all  right  of  liferent  or  other  right  com- 
petent to  me  in  the  lands,  subjects,  and  others  hereinafter  disponed,  hereby 
give,  grant,  and  dispone  to  and  in  favour  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Edward  Baxter  of  Kincaldrum,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Montrose  District 
of  Burghs,  heir-at-law  of  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter ;  Andrew  Beatson  Bell, 
sulvocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Fife;  Robert  Hood,  Provost  of  Cupar;  the 
Reverend  James  Cochrane,  Minister  of  the  First  Charge  of  the  Estabhshed 
Church  of  Scotland,  Cupar ;  the  Reverend  William  Leckie  MacFarlan,  Minister 
of  the  Second  Charge  of  the  Established  Church,  Cupar ;  the  Reverend  John 
Laird,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Cupar;  tlie  Reverend  John  Rankine, 
Minister  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Cupar ;  and  the  suc- 
cessors in  office  of  the  said  official  persons  in  time  coming,  as  trustees  for  the 
ends,  uses,  and  purposes  after  mentioned  (aU  of  whom,  and  their  quorum,  are 
throughout  the  deed  included  and  referred  to  under  the  general  designation  of 
'the  trustees'),  declaring  that  any  three  of  the  trustees  acting  for  the  time 
shall  be  a  quorum,  heritably  and  irredeemably :  All  and  whole  t!iat  piece  of 
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ground  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  with  the  uew  dwelling-house  and  other 
erections  built  by  the  said  Sir  David  Baxter  thereon,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Saint  Michael's  Church  and  the  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  us  as  trustees 
foresaid,  on  the  north  and  west  by  ground  also  belonging  to  us,  and  by  the 
high  road  on  the  south,  as  the  same  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  north  by  stone 
walls,  and  on  the  west  by  a  wooden  fence,  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the 
west  wall  of  the  said  dwelling-house,  lying  in  the  burgh  of  Cupar  and  county 
of  Fife,  all  as  delineated  and  coloured  green  on  a  plan  thereof  annexed,  and 
subscribed  as  relative  hereto ;  which  subjects  hereby  conveyed  form  a  part  and 
portion  of  All  and  Whole  these  two  parks  of  land  lying  at  the  West  Port  of 
Cupar,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  thereof,  and  betwixt  it  and  the 
Moathill,  with  the  dwelling-house,  barn,  byre,  and  other  buildings  thereon, 
sometime  possessed  by  Matthew  Young  as  a  garden  or  nursery,  consisting  of 
three  acres  and  three  falls  Scotch,  or  three  acres,  three  roods,  and  nine  poles 
imperial  measure,  or  thereby,  all  as  then  possessed  by  Robert  Peattie  and  his 
sub-tenants,  bounded  by  the  said  High  Street  of  Cupar  on  the  south,  the  road 
betwixt  the  said  parks  and  the  said  Moathill  on  the  north,  the  lands  of  the  heirs 
of  Henry  Lawrie  on  the  west,  and  the  Foyage  Wynd  on  the  east  parts  respec- 
tively, which  lands  were  inter  alia  acquired  by  George  Tod,  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
from  Mrs.  Margaret  Bell  or  Sibbald,  relict  of  the  deceased  David  Sibbald,  flesher 
in  Cupar,  conform  to  disposition,  dated  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  October  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  instrument  of  sasine  follo\^'ing 
thereon,  dated  the  fifth,  and  registered  in  the  Register  of  Sasines  kept  for  the 
burgh  of  Cupar  the  nineteenth,  days  of  November  one  thousand  eight  hundred, 
and  wherein  the  said  subjects  are  described  as  follows : — videlicet,  All  and 
Haill  these  three  computed  acres  of  arable  land  lying  without  the  West  Port 
of  the  burgh  of  Cupar,  with  the  houses  and  biggings  thereon,  boimded  by 
Foddes  Wynd  on  the  east,  the  road  by  the  Moathill  on  the  north,  the  lands  of 
Convener  David  Smith's  heirs  on  the  west,  and  the  road  leading  from  Cupar  to 
Carslogie  on  the  south,  but  excepting  always  that  part  and  portion  of  the  said 
subjects  sold  and  disponed  by  the  said  deceased  Sir  George  Campbell  to  the 
trustees  for  Saint  Michael's  Church,  Cupar-Fife,  for  a  site  for  said  chiu-ch,  since 
enclosed  by  them  with  stone  walls,  and  wherein  it  has  been  erected ;  but  in 
trust  always  to  the  ends  that  the  trustees  may  hold  the  said  property  and 
apply  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in  manner  after 
mentioned: — In  the  Jirst  place,  iov  holding  the  said  property  as  a  school. and 
lady-superintendent's  house,  and  a  boarding  establishment  for  as  many  boarders 
and  day  pupils  as  the  trustees  may  deem  proper,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  boarders  and  day  pupils,  declaring  that  one  room 
thereof  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  or  occupier  for  the  time  being 
of  Kilmaron  Castle  and  their  friends,  when  attending  the  church  in  Cupar  on 
Sundays,  or  otherwise  as  they  may  require  the  same.    In  the  second  place,  for 
holding  and  investing  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
applying  the  free  annual  proceeds  or  income  thereof  in  upholding  and  maintain- 
ing the  said  buildings,  and  payment  of  burdens  and  taxes,  and  for  supple- 
mentary payment  to  the  lady-superintendent  of  so  much  of  the  balance  of  said 
annual  proceeds  or  income  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  be  required  to 
make  up  an  adequate  salary  over  and  above  the  proportion  of  fees  which  shall 
be  allotted  to  her  by  the  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
fix,  regulate,  and  apportion  the  said  fees ;  but  the  charge  for  board  and  educa- 
tion of  boarders  to  be  a  private  concern,  and  for  behoof  of  the  lady-supermten- 
dent  alone,  but  the  rates  of  charge  for  board  shall  be  fixed  and  regulated  by 
the  trustees  according  to  the  accommodation  supplied;   and  for  the  better 
enabling  the  trustees  to  carry  the  purposes  of  this  trust  into  effect,  they  are 
hereby  empowered  to  invest  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  feu  duties,  ground  annuals,  or  railway  debenture  stock,  or 
upon  loan  on  heritable  security,  or  on  the  security  of  bonds,  mortgages,  deben- 
tures, or  stock  of  any  incorporated  company,  and  to  reahze,  alter,  and  vary  the 
investments  as  they  may  consider  necessaiy:  And  the  trustees  are  hereby 
directed  and  appointed,  when  so  often  as  they  shall  find  it  necessary,  to  select, 
nominate,  and  appoint  a  lady-superintendent,  being  the  wife  of  a  man  qualified 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  or  a  single  woman,  as  may  be 
judged  best  to  the  said  institution,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall 
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hold  the  situation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  or  for  such  a  term  as  they  mav 
fix,  and  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  branches 
that  may  be  taught  and  the  fees  exigible,  and  generally  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  institution,  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
and  the  fees  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  such  salaries  and  remuneration  to 
the  lady-superintendent,  and  assistants  who  may  be  employed  by  the  lady- 
supermtendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  in  conducting  efl&ciently  the 
education  supplied  in  the  institution,  in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  for  the  time 
shall  determme:  And  the  trustees  are  hereby  empowered  at  any  meeting  to- 
appoint  and  elect  a  committee  of  thek  number  for  all  or  any  of  the  objects  of 
the  trust :  And  the  trustees  are  further  directed,  upon  the  requisition  of  then- 
convener  or  chairman  for  the  time,  to  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  and  at  least  once  every  year :  And  at  all  meetings  of  the 
trustees  where  a  quorum  shall  be  present  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  rule 
the  minority,  and  in  case  of  equality  the  chairman  shall  have  a  deliberative 
and  a  casting  vote  :  And  the  trustees  are  further  empowered  to  appoint  any 
one  of  then-  own  number,  or  any  other  person,  to  be  secretary  and  cashier  to 
the  ti-ust,  and  to  hold  olBce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  with  power  to  them 
to  allow  him  a  moderate  annual  allowance  for  his  trouble ;  such  secretary  and 
cashier  to  keep  a  minute-book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  proceedings  of  the 
trustees,  and  a  cash-book,  in  which  all  the  cash  transactions  shall  be  entered, 
which  cash-book  shall  be  examined,  and,  if  "correct,  docqueted,  once  a  year  by 
the  trustees :  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  trustees  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  depreciation  of  investments,  or  for  the  solvency  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  may  lend  any  part  of  the  trust  funds,  or  for  the  solvency  or  fidelity 
of  any  secretary  and  cashier  they  may  appoint,  nor  for  the  intromissions  of 
each  other,  but  each  only  for  his  actual  intromissions:  And  fiu-ther,  it  is 
hereby  declared  g^nd  provided  that,  if  it  shaU  at  any  future  period  be  deemed  by 
the  trustees  for  the  time  that  the  said  trust  purposes  have  failed  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view  in  creating  this  trust,  and  that  the  said  institution  had  failed 
in  its  usefulness  and  efiiciency,  they  shall,  if  unanimously  of  that  opinion,  and 
with  the  consent  and  concui-rence  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland  at  the  time,  be  entitled 
to  give  up  the  said  institution,  and  convert  and  realize  the  trust  property,  and 
devote  the  same  to  another  educational,  or  public,  useful,  or  charitable  purpose, 
but  if  possible  of  an  educational  description,  to  be  managed  by  the  trustees 
according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  frame  for  such  different 
purpose,  subject  to  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  said  Lord  President,  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  and  Lord  Advocate.    Here  follows  assignation  of  writs,  etc. 


The  institution  contemplated  by  Mr.  Baxter  was  recently  opened  as  a 
higher-class  school  for  girls,  but  the  trustees  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
report  definitely  as  to  its  organization. 
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CUPAR  MADRAS  ACADEMY,  FJFfiSHIRE. 

{Population^  5105.) 

L  'Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  27th  July  1831.  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Egmore,  lu 
Scotland,  Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster.   Cupar  Madras  Academy. 

2.  No  statutes  or  ordinances  were  made.  The  trust  deed  is  registered 
in  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  Edinburgh,  on  10th  April  1832.  The 
purposes  of  the  trust  are  as  expressed  in  the  annexed  extract  from  the 
trust  deed.    See  p.  400. 

3.  No  money  was  left  by  founder  to  this  trust.  He  left  it  an  estate, 
which  he  called  Egniore,  in  the  parish  of  Crossmichael,  near  Castle- 
Douglas,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Present  Gross  Rental, 
Public  Burdens,  .... 
Drainage  Interest  on  Government  advances 
Annuity  payable  under  Dr.  Bell's  deed, 
Management  and  Sundries,  say  . 


£48  10  2 

97  12  2 

20    0  0 

20    0  0 


£673    0  0 


186    2  4 


Net  Rental  about  .       .       .  £486  17  8 

The  above  is  from  the  accounts  of  the  financial  year  just  closed.  The 
Tents  to  be  collected  next  year  will  be  a  little  larger,  owing  to  some  of 
the  land  being  let  at  mcreased  rents.    But  there  will  be  considerable 
'outlays  to  set  against  these  for  a  time. 

4.  The  present  acting  trustees  are — (1)  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Baronet, 
M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Fife  (who  accepted  office,  but  from  distance 
cannot  take  part  in  the  ordinary  administration),  with  (2)  Provost  Hood 
and  (3)  Dean  of  Guild  Duffus,  both  of  Cupar  burgh ;  and  (4)  Rev.  James 
Cochrane,  D.D.,  and  (5)  Rev.  William  Leckie  M'Farlan,  the  two  ministers 
of  Cupar  parish.  No  Lord  Justice-Clerk  or  Sheriff  of  the  county  has 
accepted  office  for  many  years  back.  Copy  of  the  clause  of  trust  deed 
appointing  the  trustees  is  annexed. 

5.  No. 

6.  It  is  not  expressly  or  in  terms  so  connected,  but  two  of  the  ex  officio 
irustees  are  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  selection  of 
teachers,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  trustees  to  select  the  best  candi- 
dates, irrespective  of  denomination. 

7.  School  was  created  by  the  trust.  There  was  previously  an  academy 
in  Cupar,  and  before  there  had  been  a  burgh  school ;  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  trust  the  old  academy  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  burgli 
has  paid  nothing,  though,  the  trust  deed  provided  for  considerable  yearly 
payments  by  the  burgh.  The  burgh  has  only  given  the  use  of  some 
buildings,  one  of  which,  a  number  of  years  ago,  became  worn  out  and 
was  pulled  down ;  the  other  contains  three  of  the  class-rooms  used  by 
the  trust. 

8.  There  are"  none  but  the  trustees,  who  are  all  ex  officio.  The  Dean 
of  Guild  has  now  practically  no  other  duties  except  those  of  the  trustee- 
ship, and  is  elected  by  the  Guildry  specially  with  a  view  to  the  trust. 
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9  Trustees  directly  superintend  the  worlcing,  and  collectively  and 
habitually  examine  the  academy  several  times  a  year,  besides  frequent 
individual  supervision.  ^ 

10.  Purposes  are  believed  to  be  in  terms  of  the  will,  unless  as  re"-ards 
the  paidometer  and  some  other  such  minor  details,  which  it  has  not°been 
found  possible  to  carry  out.  The  accompanying  printed  proo-rammes 
will  show  the  details  of  the  workmg.  The  South  (or  Kirkgate)  School  is 
practically  under  the  Madras  trust,  though  formerly  under  a  separate 
trust.  It  arose  from  the  necessity  for  enlarged  accommodation  for  the 
poorest  classes.  The  Madras  trustees  originated  the  scheme,  supplied 
some  money,  collected  a  considerable  sum  from  the  benevolent,  and  got 
a  Government  building  grant.  The  separate  trust  deed  under  which  the 
property  is  held  provides  for  the  nomination  of  elected  trustees  by  annual 
subscribers ;  but  there  are  no  yearly  subscriptions.  The  fees  pay  less 
than  half  of  the  yearly  expense,  and  used  to  pay  much  less.  The  Madras 
trustees  make  up  the  deficiency  yearly.  A  copy  of  the  whole  trust  pur- 
poses in  the  trust  deed  is  sent  herewith.  It  is  dated  30th  October  and 
3d  November,  and  recorded  in  the  Cupar  Burgh  Register  of  Sasines 
the  6th  November  1862. 

11.  There  is  no  head-master,  and  no  Hmitation  as  to  the  class  from  which 
masters  are  drawn.  They  are  appointed  yearly,  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed. 
There  is  no  superannuation  provided  as  a  system,  but  one  is  pa,id  to  an 
old  female  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  accounts.  There  are  for  the  Academy 
five  masters  of  departments,  with  thi'ee  assistants,  and  a  mistress,  besides 
four  pupil-teachers;  and  for  South  School,  one  master,  three  pupil- 
teachers,  one  mistress,  and  one  female  assistant. 

12.  List  of  teachers  : — 

Madras  Academy. 

Peter  Macdougall,  Ph.D.,  English  Department,  Upper  School,  £170  0  0 
William  Reid,  M.A.,  Commercial  and  Mathematical  Department,  170  0  0 
James  H.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Classical  and  Modern  Language  do.  .  160  0  0 
Andrew  Thom,  English  Department,  Lower  School, 
Charles  S.  Fotheringham,  Drawing,  Lower  School  (and  Fees), 
Archibald  Thomson,  Upper  School  Assistant, 
David  Finlay,  do.  do.  ... 

John  Meikle,  Lower  School  Assistant,  

Marianne  Shoolbred,  Sewing  Department,  etc.,  with  Room,  Coals, 

and  Gas,   50   0  0 


120  0  0 

20  0  0 

60  0  0 

60  0  0 

50  0  0 


£860    0  0 

(Drawing  Master  only  gives  part  of  his  time  to  Academy.) 


South  School. 

Robert  Allan,  Master,  £85    0  0 

Christina  Miller,  Mistress  for  Sewing  Department,  and  assisting 

with  youngest  classes,   50    0  0 

Barbara  Black,  Female  Assistant,        .       .      .       .       .       .      6    0  0 


£141    0  0 


The  pupil-teachers  in  both  Academy  and  South  School  are  paid  by 
Government. 

13.  There  is  no  head-master. 

11.  No  masters'  houses,  and  no  boarding  arrangements. 
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15.  Commissioners  must  judge  of  this  from  size  and  number  of  rooms. 

16.  Number  of  class-rooms: — 

Academy. 

,  ^        „    ,.  Length.  Breadth.  Height 

1.  Upper  English,         .       .      96  feet.  23  feet.  14  feet. 

2.  Lower    do.  .      .      69    ,,  23  14 

3.  Commercial  and  Mathematical,  53    ,,  24    ,,  13 

4.  Classical,    .       .       .       .      32    ,,  24   ,,  1.5 

5.  Drawing,    ....      21    „  24    „  15 

6.  Sewing,     .      .       .       .      23    „  13    „  14 

7.  Extra  Class-room,      .       .     23^  ,,  20    „  14 

South  School. 

School-room,  .       .       .       .      60  feet.  18  feet.  11^  feet 

Class-room,     .       .       .       .      17    „  18    „  11^  „ 

Extension,  40  „  20    „  15^  „ 

17.  UpiDer  School— boys,  112  ;  girls,  84  ;  total,  196.   Lower  School- 
boys, 140;  girls,  47;  total,  187.    Kirkgate  School— boys,  152;  ffirls 
84;  total,  236.    Grand  total,  619.  ' 

18.  Where  more  than  three  pupils  attend  from  one  family,  payment  is 
only  taken  from  three.  With  this  exception  there  is  no  gratuitous  in- 
struction. The  trustees  contribute  from  Dr.  Bell's  endowment  yearly  a 
large  sum  to  the  South  (or  Kirkgate)  School,  so  as  to  make  education 
there  very  cheap.  At  one  time  they  gave  extensive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion ;  but  it  was  found  that  numerous  children  were  kept  from  school  to 
obtain  this,  and  consequently  the  trustees  made  payment  the  universal 
rule,  which  immediately  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 


TABLE  OF  FEES. 
Payable  in  Advance. 
Upper  School. 


Per  Quarter. 
s.  d. 

*  English,  Senior  Class,    .     10  6 
Do.,  IV.,  v.,  and  ri. 

Classes,  ...  66 
Do.,  1.,  II.,  and  III. 

Classes,  .       .      .      5  0 
Arithmetic,      ...      3  6 
Do.,       two  hours,     .       5  0 
Writing,  including  Forms 

of  Book-keeping,   .      3  6 
Do.,   Pupils  not  in  any 

other  Department,  .       5  0 
Book-keeping,         .  .50 
Writing    Materials,  for 
Pupils  in  the  above  ■ 
three  Classes,        .  10 
Arithmetic,  Pupils  not  in 

other  Departments,  .      5  0 


Per  Quarter. 
s.  d. 

*  Mathematics,   Latin,  or 

Greek,  .      .       .      8  0 

*  Latin  and  Greek,  .       .  10  6 

*  French  or  German,       .  10  6 

*  French  and  German,  .  15  0 
Pencil  and  Chalk  Drawing,  7  6 
Mechanical    and    Archi-  . 

tectural,      .      .      .  10  6 

Painting  in  Water-colours,  10  6 

Oil  Painting,    .       .       .  15  0 

Sewing,  one  hour,     .       .  16 

J)o.,  each  additional  hour,  0  6 

Do.,  Girls  not  in  other 

Departments,  .       .  3  0 

Do.,  each  additional  hour,  1  0 

DrHl,       ....  Free.  \ 


Per  Quarter. 

Coals,  Janitor,  etc.,  each  Pupil  in  Upper  School,    ....      0  3 
Extra  Fee  for  payments  after  the  first  two  days  of  quarter,  except 

in  cases  of  illness  or  absence  from  school,    ....      0  4 

*  Note.— Pm/3i7s  taking  any  three  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  and 
Senior  English,  shall  pay  only  for  the  two  highest  Fees  of  those  selected. 
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Lower  School. 

Reduced  Fees  for  Higher  Departments. 

Pupils  attending  the  Lower  School,  -whose  parents  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  or  all  of  the  higher  branches,  etc. :— 

To  Latm,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Mathematics,  at  a  fee  of       5   0  " 
To  Drawing,  two  hours  per  week,  at  a  fee  of    .       .       .       .  19 
Do.        three         do.  do.  ....      2  6 

Any  parent  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  but  unable  to  pay 
the  full  fees  for  the  above  branches,  may,  by  applying  in  writing  to  the  trustees, 
be  allowed  such  reduction  of  the  fees  as  the  trustees  shall  think  proper  in  the 
special  circumstances. 

Any  parent  unable  to  pay  the  above  various  reduced  fees  may  have  his 
children  admitted  to  any  or  all  of  these  classes  gTatis,  upon  apphcation  to  the 
trustees,  if  they  be  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  pay. 

19.  Only  of  grants  for  pupil-teachers. 

20.  Are  conveniently  placed.  The  burgh  ought  to  repau-  the  buildings, 
of  which  they  give  the  use ;  but  the  trustees  have  repau-ed  them  for  above 
thii'ty  years,  and  probably  from  the  commencement  of  the  trust. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

Absteact  of  Accounts  of  Cupar  Madras  Academy  Trust,  for 

Session  1871-72. 


Chaegb. 


I. 
II. 


Arrears  given  iip  in  last  Account,    .  . 

Eental  of  Egmore,  Crop  1871,  payable  at  Candlemas  and  Lammas 
1872,  including  half  Fire  Insurances,  .... 

III.  School  Fees  collected,  ....... 

IV.  Ground-annual,  use  of  Class-rooms,  etc.,  .... 
V.  Drawn  from  British  Linen  Company's  Bank, 

Note. — The  sums  drawn  out  during  the  year  exceeded  the  sums 
paid  in  and  interest  accrued  by  £299, 15s.  9d. 
VI.  Dividend  on  Eailway  Debenture  Stock,  .... 
VII.  Proceeds  of  £600  Great  Eastern  Debenture  Stock  B.  sold,  . 

iVoJe.— Above  Stock  cost  £530, 12s.  7d.   Profit  is  thus  £41,  9s.  lid. 
over  and  above  5  per  cent,  interest,  or  nearly  so. 
VIII.  Interest  on  Bank  Account,  ...... 


£111   2  10 


673 
836 
7 


2291  18 


0 
6 
11 
6 


12 
572 


Discharge. 

I.  Balance  due  to  J.  M.  Douglas,  Clerk  to  the  Trust,  on 
last  Account,  ...... 

II.  School  Expenses : — 

1.  Teachers'  and  Janitor's  Salaries : 
Mr.  Corstorphin,  afterwards  Dr. 

MaodougaU,  First  English,        .    £148  13  9 
Mr.  Wilson,  Classics  and  Modem 

Languages,         .         .         .      150   0  0 
Mr.  Eeid,  Commercial  and  Mathe- 
matical,    .         .         .         .      150    0  0 

Mr.  Thom,  Second  English,         .      100    0  0 
Assistants,    .         .         .         .      170    9  0 

Miss  Shoolbrcd,  Sewing-Mistress, 
and  (during  her  illness)  Miss 
Dandle,     .         .         .         .        42  14  6 

Janitor,        ,         .         .         .        14  10  0 
Mrs.  Milne,  formerly  Sewing-Mis- 
tress, Eotiring  Allowance,         .        10    0  0 


£45  16 


3    0  6 


£4507  19  5 


Carry  forward,    .    £786   7   3    £45  16   7    £4607  19  6 
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Brought  forward, 
Mr.  Fotberingliain,  Allowance  for 
Tencliiug   Drawing   to  Pupils 
from  Lower  English  School, 
Note.~£i,  19s.  3d.   of  theso 
Tees  collected  from  Scholars, 
per  Branch  III.  of  Charge. 
2.  Bonuses  to  Teachers, 
8.  Prizes,  ..... 

4.  Coals,  Firewood,  and  Gas, 

5.  Printing,  Advertising,  and  Stationery, 

6.  Eepairs  and  Improvements  on  School 

Premises  and  Furniture, 

7.  Miscellaneous  for  Schools,     .  . 

8.  Feu  Duties  for  Sites  of  Janitor's 

House,  Playsheds,  etc., 

9.  Interest  on  Bonds, 

10.  Burgh  and  Parochial  Assessments,  . 

11.  South  or  Kirkgate  School,  deficiency 

on  Session  1871-72,  . 


£786   7    3    £45  16   7    £4507  19  6 


20 

0 

0 

32 

2 

0 

22 

9 

4 

27 

16 

7 

49 

16 

1 

9 

2 

3 

14 

7 

4 

9 

10 

0 

67 

1 

0 

13 

0 

4 

92 

5 

11 

III.  Annuitant  under  Dr.  Bell's  Will, 

IV.  Public  and  Parish  Burdens, 

V.  Drainage  Interest  on  Government  advance, 
VI.  Eepairs  and  Improvements  for  Estate,  . 
VII.  Miscellaneous  for  Estate, 
VIII.  Loan  paid  off,  .... 
IX.  Lodged  in  British  Liuen  Company's  Bank, 
X.  Clerk's  Salarj-,  Year  1871-72,  . 
XI.  Arrears  written  off, 
•XII.  Arrears  carried  forward. 


Balance  due  to  Clerk, 
Liabilities. 

Available  Assets. 


Lo.in  from  Dr.  Gray's  Trust, 
Overdraft  on  Bank  Account, 
Balance  due  to  Clerk, 


Arrears  of  Eents, 
Stock  of  Books  on  hand, 


1143 

18 

1 

20 

0 

0 

63 

10 

5 

97 

12 

2 

28 

7 

5 

20 

7 

7 

1050 

0 

0 

1992 

2 

9 

•20 

0 

0 

7 

13 

6 

111 

2 

8 

£495  0  0 
54  7  1 
82  11  9 


£111    2  8 

3    9  8 


Excess  of  Liabilities  over  Available  Assets,  September  1872, 
Do.  do.  do.  1871, 


4590  11  2 
£82  11  9 


£631  18  10 


114  12  4 

£517    6  6 
660  15  5 


Decrease  within  thayear  on  this  excess  or  balance  of  Liabilities,      £143   8  11 


Property  of  Trust. 
The  Trustees  possess  the  following  Properties,  namely : — 


1.  Egmore  Estate,  Eental,     .  . 

Less  Annuity  to  a  relation  of  Dr.  Bell,  . 
„    Drainage  Interest,  which  will  ^be- 
gin  to  diminish  after  10th  Octo- 
ber 1874,  and  cease  at  6th  April 
1878,  .... 
„    Public  and  Parish  Burdens,  aver- 
age about 
„    Sundries,    do.  . 


Present  free  Eental,  say 


£20   0  0 


97  12  2 


CO 
40 


£670   6  6 


217  12  2 
£452  14  4 


2.  New  English  Class-rooms  on  Castlehill,  held  by  a  separate  Trust,  of 

which  the  Trustees  are  members  ;  these  rooms  cost 

3.  Sewing-room  and  House  on  Castleliill,  which  cost  . 

4.  English  Class-room  on  Castlehill,  formerly  the  Library-room,  pur- 

chased, for  £100  (original  cost  was  £279,  6s.  7d.),  . 


£875  17  I 
166   8  0 

100   0  0 


£720    0  0 
27  k;  8 
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5.  Janitor's  House,  Board-room,  and  Play-sheds,  which  cost  about 

0.  Ground-annual  of  £1   7s.  lOd.  over  Property  iu  Aisler  Wvnd 

adjoimng  South  School,  purchased  along  Avith  the  s  tl  of  that 
School  from  Burgh  of  Cupar,  cost  . 
7.  The  Furniture,  Maps,  and  others,  in  the  various  Class-rooms. 

Note. 

^th^sXrSr'S  %  ^^'-''f  South  School 

the  sum  of  £131,  IS;^  5d.    It  is  held  by  a  separate  Trust,  of  which 
the  four  resident  Trustees  are  members.  "^Ita  origina  cost  in- 
cluding site,  was        .  .  _  ^  £539  17  4 
In  1870  a  valuable  addition  was  made  to"  this  School  by 
Voluntary  Contributions,  Government  Aid,  and  £40 
from  Dr.  Bell's  Trust,  the  cost  being  about          .       290   0  0 

£829  17  4 

n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Payment  is  only  condition.  A  class  is  formed  for  pupils  under 
eight  years  of  age.  Average  ages  of  highest  class  in  Upper  School- 
boys 15  years;  girls,  15i  years.  In  the  Lower  School  the  ages  are 
hke  those  of  an  ordinary  parochial  school.  In  the  South  or  Kirkgate 
School  the  same,  or  shghtly  lower. 

2.  All  classes  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  Madras  Academy  comprises  English  in  all 
Its  branches,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  Aiithmetic,  Mathematics,  Classics, 
Modem  Languages,  the  Elements  of  Science,  and  Drawing,  and  thus 
T°^^  a  course  of  education  quaHfying  pupils  for  the  universities,  for 
the  Civil  Service,  or  for  engaging  in  commercial  pm-suits.  The  trustees 
invite  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  to  the  following  outHne  of 
the  course  of  study,  believing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  regular 
curriculum,  besides  its  other  obvious  advantages,  will  secure  the  most 
thorough  training,  and  lay  the  best  foundation  of  a  sound  practical 
education.  At  the  same  time  full  Hberty  is  allowed  to  the  parents  to 
select  such  studies  as  may  be  most  suited  to  the  tastes  or  intended  pro- 
fessions of  their  children,  without  being  compelled  to  em-ol  them  in  all  the 
classes  prescribed  in  the  course. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY— UPPER  SCHOOL. 
FifiST  Glass  (for  PupiLs  under  Eight  years  of  Age). 

English :  Nelson's  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Reading  Books ;  Lessons 
on  Objects ;  Scripture  History. 

Second  Class. 

EngHsh  :  Nelson's  Junior  Reader,  No.  I. ;  Oral  Instruction  in  Grammar  and 
Geography ;  New  Testament  and  Shorter  Catecliism ;  Mackenzie's  History  of 
fccotland.   Writing  and  Arithmetic  :  Trotter's  Arithmetic. 

Third  Class. 

English :  Nelson's  Junior  Reader,  No.  II. ;  Douglas'  Initiatory  Grammar ; 
Douglas'  Junior  Geography;  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scotland;  Rehgious 
Instruction  ;  Chambers'  Rudiments  of  Knowledge.    Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

Fourth  Class. 

English:  Nelson's  Senior  Reader;  Douglas'  Senior  Grammar;  Douglas' 
Progressive  Geography ;  CoUier's  British  History ;  Religious  Instruction ; 
Douglas'  Spelling  Exercises.  Writing  and  Arithmetic :  Melrose's  Aritliractin. 
Latin  :  Dr.  Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
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Fifth  Class. 

English  :  Nelson's  Senior  Reader ;  Geography ;  British  History ;  ReUgious 
Instruction ;  Etymology ;  Spelling ;  Grammar.  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 
Latin :  Dr.  Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Sixth  Class. 

English :  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  British  History ;  Religious  Instruction  ; 
Etymology ;  Spelling ;  Grammar ;  Currie's  Composition ;  Collins'  Physical 
Geography.  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  Latin:  Grammar;  Csesar;  Ovid; 
Composition ;  Pillans'  First  Steps  in  Ancient  Geography ;  Smith's  History  of 
Rome  ;  Ramsay's  Elementary  Antiquities.  French  :  Chardenal's  First  French 
Course ;  Oaron's  First  French  Reading  Book.  Mathematics :  Chambers' 
Geometry ;  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Physical  Science :  Chambers' 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Senior  Class  (First  Division). 

English :  Chambers'  English  Classics ;  Dalgleish's  Composition ;  Collier's 
Enghsh  Literature;  Collier's  Great  Events  of  History;  Page's  Physical 
Geography.  Writing  and  Arithmetic:  Hutton's  Book-keepiag.  Latin: 
Grammar ;  Livy ;  Virgil ;  Arnold's  Composition ;  Ramsay's  Elementary 
Antiquities  ;  Ancient  History  and  Geography.  French  :  Grammar ;  Fleury's 
History  of  France ;  Case's  Conversation,  Part  I. ;  Dictation.  Mathematics : 
Geometry ;  Bryce's  Algebra ;  Physical  Science.  Greek :  Smith's  Initia  Grseca ; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  Smith's  History  of  Greece.  German :  Otto's  German 
Conversation  Grammar ;  Schmid's  Heinrich  von  Eichenfels. 

Senior  Class  (Second  Division). 

English*:  Same  as  First  Division.  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  Latin*:  Same 
as  First  Division ;  Livy ;  Cicero  ;  Horace ;  Latin  Prose.  French :  Grammar ; 
Saintine's  Picciola ;  Moh4re ;  Racine ;  Corneille ;  Case's  Conversation,  Parts  I. 
and  II. ;  Composition.  Mathematics :  Geometry ;  Todhunter's  Trigonometry. 
Physical  Science :  ii.Chamber3'  Practical  Mathematics.  Greek :  Grammar ; 
Xenophon ;  New  Testament;  Homer;  Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  Part  I. ; 
History  of  Greece.  German :  Grammar ;  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart ;  Composition. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  begin  Writing  and  Arithmetic  about  eight  years  of 
age,  along  with  TI.  English ;  and  Latin  about  ten,  along  with  IV.  Englisli ; 
and  French  about  twelve,  with  III.  Latin.  Girls  and  boys  not  taking  Latm 
may  begm  French  a  year  earlier.  Pupils  may  attend  Drawing,  Sewing,  and 
Shaping  at  all  stages. 

4.  Time-table : — 


»  The  complete  course  in  the  classes  of  Senior  Latin  and  Senior  Englisli  extends 
over  two  years,  "different  authors  being  read  and  different  subjects  studied  every 
alternate  year. 
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TIME-TABLE  FOR  UPPER  SCHOOL. 


Hours. 

Upper 
English. 

Commercial 
and 
Mathematical. 

Classical. 

Drawing. 

Sewing, 

9  to  10 

Senior  Class, 
L  and  IL 
Divisions. 

Junior 
Aritlimetic. 

Junior 
French. 

Drawing 

and 
Painting. 

... 

10  to  11 

L,  IL,  and 
VI.  Classes. 

Writing. 

Senior  Latin, 
I.  and  IL 
Divisions. 

Drawing 

and 
Painting. 

... 

11  to  12 

I.,  II.,  and 
III.  Classes. 

Arithmetic 
and  Writing. 

Senior 
French  and 
German. 

Drawing 

and 
Painting. 

... 

12tol 

IV.  and  V. 

Classes. 

Senior 
Mathematics 
and  Writing. 

III.  Latin. 

... 

... 

1  to  2 

Interval. 

Interval. 

Greek  (or 
from  4  to  6).  ^ 

... 

Interval. 

2  to  3 

L,  IL, 
III.,  and  V. 
Classes. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

I.  Latin. 

Sewing. 

3  to  4 

III.  and  IV. 
Classes. 

Junior 
Mathematics 
and  Book- 
keeping. 

II.  Latin. 

Sewing. 

There  is  no  separation  of  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  except  the  Sewing, 
Knitting,  and  Shaping  for  gii-ls. 

5.  See  answer  to  query  3,  above.  Pupils  whose  parents  object  to 
religious  instruction  are  exempted.  Classes  are  opened  in  morning  with 
prayer. 

6.  No  limit  to  numbers.  Twenty-eight  is  about  average  number  of 
class,  but  they  vary  much  in  so  large  an  establishment  (see  Prospectus). 
Promotion  is  arranged  by  teachers  according  to  age  and  progress. 

7.  See  answer  to  query  3,  above. 

8.  The  length  of  the  school  day  is  six  hours  a  day  on  five  days  a  week. 
No  meeting  on  Saturday.  The  time  for  preparation  varies  with  different 
children. 

9.  No  library  for  school. 

10.  There  is  a  public  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  which 
several  gentlemen  connected  with  education  have  taken  part,  but  no 
written  reports  have  been  received.  Besides  the  above,  the  Government 
Inspectors  annually  examine  the  Lower  Department  and  the  South 
School. 
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11.  No  bursary  belongs  to  Academy.  This  year  three  pupils  have 
gone  to  University ;  average  has  been  two  yearly. 

12.  Attained  by  Academy  pupils  within  the  last  six  years :  Two  first 
class,  Oxford ;  two  Fellowships,  Oxford ;  two  Passes,  Indian  Civil 
Service  (one  of  them  took  second  highest  place) ;  the  Miller,  the  Guthrie, 
and  two  Ramsay  Scholarships  in  St.  Andrews  University  (the  Guthrie 
and  Ramsay  Scholarships  are  the  most  valuable  connected  with  the 
University);  several  minor  Bursaries  and  First  Prizes  in  St.  Andrews 
University. 

13.  Mercantile  pm-suits  and  farming  as  regards  boys  of  the  higher 
classes,  but  a  large  part  of  the  scholars  belong  to  and  remain  in  what 
are  called  the  working  classes. 

14.  Whipping  by  tawse,  apphed  to  the  hand  only,  with  detention  in 
school,  both  inflicted  by  head-masters  of  departments,  are  the  only 
punishments.  Prizes  (medals  and  books)  are  distributed  yearly  to  the 
best  scholars  of  every  class. 

15.  Amusements:  Cricket,  football,  skating,  ball,  and  others.  There 
are  two  playgrounds,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  at  the 
Academy ;  and  also  two  at  the  South  School.  These  playgrounds  are 
not  large  enough  for  cricket  or  the  like.  There  are  other  public  play- 
grounds at  hand.  Holidays  are  about  seven  weeks  in  summer,  and  a 
week  at  Christmas.    Every  Saturday  is  an  entire  hoUday. 

16.  The  masters  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  play- 
grounds ;  but  they  are  not  expected  to  mix  with  the  scholars,  who,  in 
fact,  are  scarcely  on  the  playgrounds  after  school  closes. 

17.  There  is  no  head-master,  nor  any  special  suggestions. 

18.  The  whole  fees  of  all  the  scholars,  except  for  Drawing,  are  collected 
by  the  trustees,  payable  in  advance,  on  a  system  which  has  been  long  in 
use  and  answers  well.  The  fees  in  the  Kirkgate  School  are  paid  monthly, 
in  the  Upper  School  quarterly,  and  in  the  Lower  School  partly  both. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  great  advantage  both  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

Robert  Hood,  Provost, 
for  the  Trustees,  Cupar  Madras  Academy, 
Cupar-Fife. 

nth  October  1873. 


Extracts  from  the  Trust  Disposition,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.,  etc.,  to  the 
Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  other  Trustees 
within  named,  dated  27th  July  1831,  and  registered  in  the  Books  of 
Council  and  Session  10th  April  1832. 

'I,  the  Reverend  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.,  of  Egmore,  in  Scotland, 
Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  'Westminster,  from  a  wish 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar,  the  metropohs  of 
my  native  county  of  Fife,  and  more  especially  of  exhibiting  therein  a  model  and 
example  of  the  new  and,  momentous  system  of  education,  fitted  by  its  stupend- 
ous powers,  when  duly  administered  (on  which  all  depends),  to  give  a  new 
character  to  society  at  large,  have  disponed,  assigned,  conveyed,  and  made  over, 
as  I  do  hereby,  with  and  under  the  reservation  of  my  liferent  and  power  of  re- 
vocation after  mentioned,  dispone,  assign,  convey,  and  make  over,  from  me, 
my  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  in  favour  of  the  Right  Houoiu-able  David  Boyle, 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland  ;  the  Right  Honourable  James  St.  Clair  Erskine, 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Fife ;  Andrew  ClepliJuie, 
Esquire,  advocate,  Sheriff-depute  of  the  said  county ;  William  Bayne,  Esquire, 
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Provost  and  Andrew  Hain  Esquire,  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  burgh  of  Cupar  •  the 
Reverend  Dr  Laurence  Adamson,  and  the  Reverend  John  BiTrell  ministers  of 
the  feaid  burgh  and  parish  of  Cupar,  all  for  the  time  being  S  22^6 
spective  situations  and  offices  aforesaid,  and  to  the  successors  of  each  of  them 
in  said  offices,  heritably  and  irredeemably,  but  in  trust  always  for  the  use« 
encb,  and  purposes  after  specified,  and  with  and  under  the  express  bim  en^' 
provisions,  conditions,  and  declarations  after  mentioned.  All  and  Whole,  etc 

{Here  follows  description  of  lands,  etc.) 

But  declaring  always,  as  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided  and  declared,  that  these 
presents  are  granted  by  me  in  trust  for  the  uses,  ends,  and  purposes,  and  with 
and  under  the  burdens,  provisions,  conditions,  and  declarations  hereafter 
mentioned,  which  are  hereby  appointed  to  be  engrossed  in  any  infeftment  to 
foUow  hereon,  and  m  all  subsequent  investitm-es  thereof,  otherwise  this  right 
shdl  become  void  and  null,  viz.  -.—First,  I  hereby  declare  that  the  said  lands 
aud  others  particularly  and  generaUy  above  disponed  shall  perpetually  remain 
with  my  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  education  of  youth  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Cupar  as  shall  be  here- 
inafter set  forth,  and  that  they  shall  not  at  any  time  sell,  dispose  of  or  burden 
any  part  of  the  said  subjects  except  m  the  event  after  mentioned,  but  shall  let 
the  same  to  tenants  after  the  current  leases  thereof  expire,  and  shall  draw  the 
whole  rents  thereof  from  and  after  the  period  of  their  entry  thereto  in  virtue 
of  these  presents,  which  rents  shall  be  applied  annually  under  theu-  caj-e  and 
du-ection  for  the  purposes  of  education  as  hereinafter  mentioned;  bub  if  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  Fife  can  be  purchased  upon  advantageous  terms  I 
authorize  my  said  trustees  or  their  successors  in  office,  in  that  case  only,  to  sell 
the  lands  and  other  subjects  above  disponed,  it  being  hereby  expressly  declared 
that  the  price  obtained  therefor  shall  be  immediately  reinvested  and  applied 
in  the  purchase  of  heritable  property  in  the  said  county  of  Fife,  which  property 
when  so  purchased  shall  be  taken  to  and  held  by  said  trustees  or  their  successors 
m  office  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with  and  under  the  same  burdens,  conditions, 
provisions,  and  declarations,  under  which  these  presents  are  granted.  Second] 
That  as  there  is  already  an  academy  in  Cupar,  it  is  not  my  Avish  or  intention  to 
supersede  or  render  that  academy  unnecessary  by  the  present  grant,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  the  academy  shall  be  continued,  and  that  an  amalgamation  of  the 
old  and  new  school,  so  obviously  advantageous  to  all  concerned,  shall  take  place, 
if  this  can  be  effected  by  my  said  trustees  upon  the  principles  of  education  and 
conditions  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  which  establishment  for  education  shall 
be  called  and  described  by  the  name  of  the  Madras  Academy  of  Cupar.  Third, 
That  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Sheriff-depute  of  Fife 
shall  be  patrons,  and  the  Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  two  ministers  of  Cupar 
shall  be  directors,  of  said  academy.  Fourth,  That  the  town  of  Cupar  must  con- 
tinue the  present  buildings  used  for  their  academy,  and  shall  also  be  bound  to 
pay  to  the  English  and  Classical  masters  the  same  salaries  which  they  presently 
pay,  yiz.  twenty  to  the  teacher  of  the  English,  and  forty  pounds  to  the  teacher 
of  Latin,  as  settled  upon  them  by  endowment.  Fifth,  That  there  shall  be 
taught  at  the  said  academy  such  branches  of  education  as  the  said  patrons  and 
directors  shall  think  proper,  but  always  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
tuition  at  said  academy,  so  to  be  founded  and  endowed,  shall  be  on  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  and  moral  discipline,  as  exemplified  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Madras  School,  and  fully  detailed  in  my  publications,  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  and  that  in  these  respects  my  intentions  be  fairly,  fully, 
and  faithfully  carried  into  effect;  and  the  said  patrons  and  directors  shall  cause 
particular  attention  to  be  paid  in  instructing  the  scholars  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions be  admitted  thereto,  it  being  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  academy  should 
be  rendered  extensively  and  generally  useful.  Sixth,  That  the  said  patrons  and 
directors  shall  from  time  to  time  make  out  such  regulations  for  the  said  academy, 
in  addition  to  those  herein  prescribed,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient,  but 
always  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Madras  system,  as  hereinbefore 
and  after  prescribed,  and  also  a  table  of  the  fees  to  be  exacted  which  the 
parents  of  the  children  can  afford  to  pay  without  much  inconvenience ;  and 
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wheu  the  directors  shall  find  parents  unable  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
childi-en,  then,  and  in  that  case  only,  such  children  shall  be  educated  gratis. 
Seventh,  That  in  the  event  of  the  present  teachers  being  coutmued  in  the  said 
new  academy,  they  shall  receive  the  whole  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  shall 
be  obliged  to  teach  such  scholars  as  the  directors  may  order  without  fees. 
Eighth,  That  the  directors  shall  have  the  management  of  the  said  academy, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  patroas,  and  shall  have 
the  power  of  appointing  the  master  or  masters,  or  a  mistress  for  the  junior 
classes  if  thought  proper,  the  patrons  having  a  veto  on  such  appointments;  and 
it  is  hereby  expressly  ordered  that  they  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  re-elected  unless  they  be  found  fully  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  of  which  the  directors  shall  be  the  judges.  Ninth,  That 
the  said  directors  shall  occasionally  and  quarterly  insiDect  and  examine  the 
schools,  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  and  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  and 
they  shall  appoint  a  public  examination  once  a  year,  at  which  the  patrons  shall 
be  requested  if  convenient  to  attend ;  prizes  shall  be  given  to  those  scholars  who 
have  exerted  and  distinguished  themselves.  That  registers  and  paidometers 
shall  be  kept  according  to  my  manuals,  which  shaU.  be  certified  and  recorded 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  a  copy  of  the  paidometer  shall  be  published 
in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  after  each  annual  examination.  Tenth,  That  there 
shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  patrons  and  directors  after  the  public  examination, 
when  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year  and  a  state  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion shall  be  laid  before  them ;  and  at  this  meeting,  if  it  shall  have  appeared  that 
there  is  evidently  a  growing  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  school,  the  former 
masters  may  be  re-elected,  and  the  patrons  and  directors  may  grant  a  gratuity  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  pounds,  or  more  if  richly  earned,  to  either  one  or  other 
or  both  of  the  English  and  Latin  masters,  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
Eleventh,  That  at  all  meetings  held  by  the  patrons  and  directors  of  the  said 
academy  the  attendance  of  four  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
that  at  all  meetings  held  by  the  directors  alone  the  attendance  of  three  shall 
be  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Twelfth,  I  hereby  appoint  my  said  trus- 
tees, out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  others  before  disponed,  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing annuities,  viz. :  To  Jessie  Bell,  spinster,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds ; 
and  to  each  of  Jean  Bruce  alias  Dick,  J essy  Manual  alias  Langlands,  Ehzabeth 
Norie  alias  Ferrier,  Euphemia  Burell,  spinster,  Euphemia  Norie  alias  Stu'ling, 
and  Andrew  Bell  Morrison,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  and  to  Thomas  Clark, 
late  tenant  in  Southend,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ;  all  the  said  respective  annuities 
to  be  paid  quarterly  by  equal  portions,  beginning  the  fast  quarter's  payment  at 
the  first  term  of  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  Martinnias,  or  Candlemas  following  my 
death,  and  so  on  quarterly  at  each  of  the  above  terms  during  the  lives  of  each  of 
the  said  annuitants,  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  said  annuitants  shall  be  held 
to  have  received  payment  of  their  said  axmuities  for  the  quarter  year  following 
each  term  of  payment ;  and  I  direct  that  the  said  annuities  be  regularly  paid, 
and  failing  payment  thereof  within  ten  days  after  a  demand  of  payment  has 
been  made  upon  the  trustees  or  the  factor,  I  hereby  declare  that  my  said  trus- 
tees shall  forfeit  all  right  to  the  lauds  and  others  above  disponed,  and  that  this 
deed  shall  become  void  as  if  it  had  never  been  granted.  Thirteenth,  That  after 
paying  the  said  annuities  before  mentioned,  my  said  trustees  and  their  succes- 
sors in  office  shall  apply  the  whole  yearly  rents  or  profits  arising  from  the  lands 
and  other  subjects  above  disponed  in  payment  of  such  reasonable  salaries  to 
the  master  or  mistress  of  said  academy  as  they  may  appoint,  so  long  as  the 
academy  flourishes  and  keeps  up  its  numbers,  and  of  all  other  expenses  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  encouragement  and  management  of  said 
academy,  and  of  twenty  pounds  of  annual  salary  to  the  factor  or  clerk,  whom 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  rents  of 
the  foresaid  subjects, — which  factor  or  clerk  must  find  caution  for,  his  intro- 
missions in  such  a  sum  as  the  trustees  may  direct — and,  when  the  state  of  the 
funds  shall  admit,  in  extending  the  plan  of  the  academy  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Madras  system  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient;  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  my  said  trustees  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  intromissions 
of  the  factors  appointed  by  them,  nor  for  one  another,  but  each  of  them  only  for 
his  own  actual  intromissions.    And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  nou- 
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acceptance  of  any  of  the  above-named  trustees  shaU  not  vacate  "the  foresaid 
trust  but  the  same  shaU  be  earned  into  effect  by  tlae  remainin<?  actin-  and 
accepting  trustees.'  "  ° 

John  M.  Douglas, 
im  Octolerim.  Cleric  of  Trust. 


Extract  from  tbe  Trust  Disposition  by  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Cupar  of  site 
for  Madras  South  School,  dated  30th  October  and  3d  November  and  re- 
corded m  Bm-gh  Register  26th  November  1862. 

'  To  be  held  by  the  said  Andrew  Taylor  and  the  others  aforesaid,  as  trustees 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Acts,  and  so  that  the  premises  may  be  applied  as  a 
site  for  a  school  in  the  said  burgh  for  children  of  the  labouring,  manufacturing 
and  other  poorer  classes  thereof,  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  for  a  residence  for 
the  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  said  school  if  the  said  trustees  should  see  fit,  and 
for  no  other  pm-poses  whatever.    Which  said  school  shall  be  at  all  times  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  inspector  or  inspectors  for  the  time  being  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty  or  her  successors  for  the  inspection  of  schools  in  Scotland,  and 
shall  be  under  the  general  management  of  a  committee,  to  be  constituted  as 
hereinafter  mentioned— that  is  to  say,  such  committee  shall  consist  of  the  said 
Andrew  Taylor,  Reverend  James  Cochrane,  Reverend  William  Leckie  Mac- 
farlan  ;  and  WiUiam  Patrick  ;  Robert  Hood,  ironmonger,  present  first  bailie  of 
said  burgh ;  Simpson  Pliilp,  present  procurator-fiscal  of  said  burgh ;  William 
Duncan,  present  town-clerk  of  said  burgh;  William  Foote,  draper;  John  Hood, 
watchmaker  ;  and  John  Monteath  Douglas,  writer,  all  residing  in  said  burgh, 
until  the  month  of  January  next;  and  thenceforth  of  the  Provost,  Ministers, 
and  Dean  of  the  Guildry  for  the  time  bemg  of  the  said  burgh,  and  of  six  other 
persons  being  subscribers  to  the  same  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  at 
least  during  the  current  year  ;  and  such  other  persons  shall  be  elected  annually 
in  the  said  month  of  January  by  the  subscribers  to  the  said  school,  who  shaU 
have  subscribed  thereto  the  sum  of  five  shillings  at  least  during  the  current 
year.  All  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  shall  be  considered  to  have  become 
due  on  the  first  day  of  January  thereof,  and  may  be  paid  at  any  time  before  or 
at  the  time  of  voting.    Provided  that  no  default  of  election,  nor  any  vacancy, 
shall  prevent  the  managers  of  the  past  year,  or  the  continuing  managers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  continuing  to  act  in  the  management  of  the  said  school  until 
the  next  annual  election.    The  said  committee  at  their  first  meeting  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  said 
committee  and  of  the  subscribers ;  and  in  case  of  his  absence  a  chairman  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  meeting ;  and  in  case  of  an  equahty  of  votes  on  any  question, 
the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second,  being  the  casting  vote ; 
and  the  committee  shall  annually  select  one  of  the  members  thereof  to  act  as 
secretary,  who  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  thereof 
in  a  book  which  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  give  due  notice  of 
all  extraordinary  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  said  committee ;  and  such 
committee  shall  appoint  and,  at  their  discretion,  dismiss  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  said  school,  and  shall  admit  and  discharge  all  the  scholars  thereat,  and 
shaU  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  and  the  mode  and  times  of  payment.  And 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  instruction  at  said  school  shall  comprise  at  least 
the  following  branches  of  school  learning, — namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  Scripture  history,  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  needlework;  and  it  is 
hereby  further  declared  that  it  shall  be  a  fundamental  regulation  and  practice  of 
the  said  school  that  the  Bible  be  daily  read  therein,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  re- 
quired to  learn  any  catechism  or  other  religious  formulary,  or  to  attend  any  Sun- 
day school  or  place  of  worship  to  which  respectively  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian 
shall  on  religious  grounds  object ;  but  the  selection  of  such  Sunday  school  and 
place  of  worship  shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  such  parent  or 
guardian,  without  the  child's  thereby  incurring  any  loss  of  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  school  the  trusts  whereof  are  hereby  declared:  Provided 
always  that  it  shall  not  be  incumbent  on  the  trustees  acting  for  the  time  under 
these  presents  to  execute  any  deed  of  assumption  in  favour  of  additional 
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trustees  as  their  successors  in  office,  but  the  prcmiBes  shall  vest  in  such  succes- 
sors ill  office,  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  entitled  "An  Act  to  render  more  simple 
and  effectual  the  titles  by  wliich  congregations  or  societies  associated  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  -worship  or  education  in  Scotland  hold  real  property 
required  for  such  purposes.".' 

John  M.  Douglas, 
Clerk  of  Trust. 

11th  OctoUr  1873. 
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DOLLAR  INSTITUTION,  DOLLAR,  CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 

(Pojyulation,  2123.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 
1.  Dollar  Institution  was  founded  in  1818  by  John  M'Nab 
T.     The  endowment  of  a  charity  or  school  for  'the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Dollar.     There  were  statutes  made  by  the  trustees  in  1828.    A  codv  of 
these  can  be_obta,ined  from  the  clerk.    A  committee  of  the  trustees  is  at 
present  revismg  these  statutes.   An  Act  of  Parliament  (10  and  11  Vict 
Sess.  1847)  was  passed  incorporating  the  trustees.    It  is  entitled  '  An  Act 
to  mcrease  the  number  of  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  Dollar  Insti- 
tution or  J ohn  M'Nab's  School,  and  to  incorporate  the  trustees.' 

3.  See  the  treasurer's  report,  p.  407. 

4.  See  Act  of  Parliament,  and  prospectus,  and  8  below 

5.  No.  ' 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  Mortification. 

/iN^'nJ^^^^^:^^  ^^^^^  classes  of  trustees  :— L  Ex  officio,  eight  in  number- 
ID  Ihe  Prmcipal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  (2)  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county ;  (3)  The  Yice-Lieutenant  of  the  county ;  (4) 
The  Convener  of  the  county ;  (5)  The  Sheriff  of  the  county ;  (6)  The 
Patron  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  ;  (7)  The  Mmister  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  • 
(8)  John  Tait,  Esq.    II.  Representative  Trustees,  eight  in  number— 

(1)  Two  ]\Iinisters  representing  the  Presbytery  of  StirHng— the  Rev 
W.  Fmdlay,  StirHng,  and  the  Rev.  And.  Kelly,  Alva,  who  hold  office 
tor  five  years ;  (2)  Two  representing  the  Parliamentary  Electors  of  the 
parish  of  Dollar— James  Lindsay,  LL.D.,  and  James  Gibson,  who  hold 
othce  for  five  years ;  (3)  Four  Elders  representing  the  Kirk-Session  of 
the  pansh  of  Dollar— Henry  Syme,  Dr.  Strachan,  Alex.  Wardlaw,  and 
And.  Stanhouse.  III.  Such  Heritors  in  the  parish  of  Dollar  as  are 
assessed  for  parochial  burdens  upon  a  real  rent  of  £200  yearly  in  the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  at  present  16  iu  number;  giving  a  total  of  32 
trustees. 

9,  The  trustees  do  not  at  present  exercise  any  direct  supervision  over 
the  staff  or  working  of  the  institution. 

10.  The  specific  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  Mortification 
are  apphed  are— (1)  The  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  etc. ; 

(2)  Bursaries,  school-books,  and  clothing,  etc.,  for  poor  scholars  ;  and  (3) 
The  keeping  of  the  buildings  in  repair,  and  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  cleaning,  lighting,  heating,  and  furjiishmg  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  all  incidental  expenses.  Large  sums  of  late  have  been 
spent  on  repairs,  additions,  and  improvements  of  the  building.  All  the 
funds  may  be  said  to  be  apphed  m  terms  of  the  Founder's  will. 

11'.  The  head-master  is  appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  holds  office  at 
the  will  of  the  trustees.  There  are  6  principal  teachers  and  7  subordi- 
nate, 3  masters  of  the  junior  school,  1  teacher  of  the  infant  school  and 
2  assistants,  1  teacher  at  Sheardale  school,  and  one  assistant  to  the 
sewmg  teacher— in  all,  21  regular  teachers,  7  female  and  14  male.  They 
all  hold  office  at  the  will  of  the  trustees,  and  must  act  under  the  directions 
of  the  head-master.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  always  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  trustees  against  the  authority  of  the  head-master,  and  they  often 
make  appeals  to  the  trustees  directly,  without  even  consulting  or  inform- 
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ing  the  head-master.    The  appointments  are  not  limited  to  any  special 
class.    There  is  no  provision  made  for  superannuation  allowances. 
12.  Teachers  : — 


Rev.  William  Barrack,  M.A., 

D.  G.  Kinmond,  M.A., 

James  L.  Macdonald,  M.A. 
G.  Bonne, 
James  Symmers, 
John  Brown, 
John  Douglas,  . 
Richard  Malcolm, 
John  Westwood, 


3  Assistants 


i 


Miss  "Watt, 
Assistant, 
Assistant, 
Miss  Crombie, 
2  Assistants, 
James  Christie, 
A.  D.  Spence,  . 
Rev.  E.  D.  Montgomery,  M.A., 
Miss  Snowdowne, 
Mr.  Deany,       .       .  . 
Mr.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Pollok, 


.    Head-master,  £400  and  a  house. 
^Mathematics,  £240  and  £30  in  lieu 
I      of  a  house. 
.    English,  £200  and  a  house. 
.    Modern  Languages,  £200  and  a  house. 
.    Arithmetic,  £200  and  a  house. 
.    Drawing,  £200  and  a  house. 

Writing,  £160  and  a  house. 
.    Girls'  English,  £160. 
.    Botany  and  Garden,  £100. 
Rev.  A.  Lees,  M.A.,  £85. 
A.  D.  Smeatou,  £70. 
Peter  Snowdowne,  £70. 
.    Sewing,  £70. 

„  £10. 
.    Drawing,  £70. 
.    Infant  School,  £75. 

,,        ,,     £15  and  £10. 
.    Lower  School,  £120. 
.       „        „  £120. 

„  £120. 
Sheardale  School,  £45. 
Singing,  £20. 
Dancing,  £10. 

Sheardale  Evening  Classes,  £8. 


13.  The  head-master  at  present  teaches  three  hours  daily,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  other  three  hours  in  supervision  or  other  school  work. 

14.  A  few  of  the  masters  keep  boarders.  At  present  the  head-master 
has  5  boarders,  the  arithmetical  master  14,  the  English  master  4.  The 
mathematical  master  has  a  house  rented  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has 
10  boarders  ;  and  one  of  the  masters  in  the  junior  school  has  a  house  in 
the  village  and  8  boarders.  None  of  the  other  masters  have  boarders,  but 
a  great  number  of  residents  in  the  parish  keep  boarders.  The  average 
charge  for  board  is  £50  (inclusive  of  school  fees)  for  the  whole  session. 
The  boarding-houses  are  under  no  control  whatever. 

15.  1475. 

16.  Nine  rooms  about  28  x  20;  two,  32  x  80  ;  two,  30  x  15 ;  the 
writing-room,  48  x  30 ;  the  drawing-room,  43  x  22  ;  the  sewing-room, 
28  X  28  ;  one  (junior  school),  35^  x  22—17  in  all.    Library,  46  x  46 ; 

~ "         "  '     Infant  school,  51  X  24. 
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hall,  59  X  41.    Sheardale  school,  22^  x 

17.  Boys,  395 ;  girls,  234 ;  total,  629. 

18.  Fees,  etc.: — 

Terms  and  Qualifications  for  Admission,  1873-74. 
The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  different  grades  of  payment  are  as 
follow  :- 

(a.)  Parishioners,  not  of  the  working  classes,  whose  in- 
come does  not  exceed  £75  per  annum. 
Householders  of  the  working  classes,  or  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  £50  per  annum,  who  have 
not  completed  a  three  years'  residence. 
Parishioners  whose  income  exceeds  £75  per  annum. 
Householders  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £75 
per  annum. 

(a.)  Householders  whose  income  exceeds  £75  per  annum. 
(6.)  Boarders  and  day  scliolars  from  other  parishes. 
By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  householders  who  have  not  completed 


Grade  I. 


Grade  II. 


Grade  III. 


(&.) 


(«•) 
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0  per  annum. 


Per  Annum. 

£0  10 

0 

0  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  10 

0 

a  three  years'  residence  pay  on  the  next  higher  grade  to  that  on  which  they  are 

ranked  after  that  period,  when  they  become  parishioners. 

For  the  special  elementary  course  mentioned  in  foot-note,  the  rates  are- 
Grade    L,  .  .  .  .  .      £0  10  " 
Grade  II.,  .          .         .         .          .        0  15 
Grade  m.  (a.),      .         .          .  .11 

For  the  full  curriculum,  the  rates  are — 
Grade    I.  For  the  Elementary  Branches, 

For  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, or  Drawing,  each, 
Grade  II.  A  General  Fee  of  . 

French,  10s.  6d. ;  German,  10s.  6d., 
Drawing,  .... 
Grade  III.  A  General  Fee  of  . 

French  and  German, 
Drawing,  .... 
,,       For  the  Junior  School,        .  . 

The  above  fees  are  payable  half-yearly,  and  in  advance,  the  times  of  payment 
being  the  beginning  of  each  Session  and  the  1st  of  March. 

Note.— Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  trustees  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  special  regulation  by  which  householders  can  have 
their  children  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  at  a  very  moderate  rate- 
little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  that  charged  in  the  irablic  schools  of  the  country.  Pupils 
attending  the  institution  under  this  regulation  are  expressly  restricted  to  the  three 
branches  above  mentioned,  and  are  not  allowed  to  join  any  other  class.  Should 
they  desire  to  do  so,  they  must  pay  the  fuU  fee  of  the  grade  to  which  they  belong. 
Instead  of  making  a  separate  charge  for  every  subject,  the  trustees  have  fixed  a 
general  fee  for  each  of  the  two  higher  grades,  in  return  for  which  the  pupils  are 
entitled  to  attend  all  the  classes  in  the  institution,  with  the  exception  of  Drawing 
and  Modern  Languages,  for  which  a  separate  fee  is  charged. 

Total  attendance  of  ixipils  at  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  of  Dollar  Institution  for  session  ending  July  29,  1873  : — 

Upper  and  Lower  schools,  678 

Infant  school,  182 

Sheardale  school,  37;  evening  schools,  45,         .       .  82 
Total,  942 

19.  The  school  is  not  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  I  recently  re- 
commended to  the  trustees  to  place  then-  elementary  schools  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  they  have  adopted  the  recommendation. 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  conveniently  situated,  and  in  excellent 
repair.    The  trustees  keep  them  in  repair  out  of  the  trust  funds. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expendituee  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  for 
the  year  from  Ist  August  1872  to  31st  July  1873. 

I.  Salaries-  Expendituee. 

Bev.  W.  Barrack,  Principal,        ....  £300  0  0 

Mr.  Kinmond,  Mathematics  (including  House  Eent),    .  250  0  0 

Mr.  Bonne,  Modern  Languages,  ....  170  0  0 

Mr.  Macdonald,  English,   .          .          .          .          .  170  0  0 

Mr.  Brown,  Drawing,       .          .          .          .          .  170  0  0 

Do.       Superintendence  of  Materials,        .         .  10  0  0 

Mr.  Symmers,  Arithmetic,          .         .         .         .  170  0  0 

Mr.  Douglas,  Writing,    •   .          .          .          .          .  150  0  0 

Mr.  Malcolm,             English,     .          .          .          .  140  0  0 

Eev.  E.  Montgomery,     do.,        .         .         .         .  100  0  0 

Mr.  Spence,                 do.,        .         .         .         .  110  0  0 

Mr.  Christie,                do.,,       .         .         .         .  110  0  0 

Do.       Librarian,     .         .         .         .         .  20  0  0 

Mr.  Smeaton,  Classical  Assistant,           .          .          .  61  5  0 

Rev.  A.  Lees,  General  Assistant,  .         .         .         .  70  0  0 

Mr.  Snowdown,          do.,           .          .          .         .  61  5  0 

Mr.  Deany,  Music,  .          .          .          .          .         .  20  0  0 

Mies  Snowdown,  Sheardale,        ....  .   40  0  0 

Carry  forward,         .  £2122  10  0 
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Brought  forward,  .£2122  10  0 
Miss  Orombie,  Infant  School,  .  .  .  .  70  0  0 
Mis8  Watt,  Sewing,  .  .  .  .  .  CO  0  0 
Assistants — Miss  Westwood,  £30 ;  Miss  Oowan,  £16,  Ss. 

Miss  Sinclair,  £10 ;  Miss  Pitt,  £8,  15b., 
Mr.  Kirk,  Allowance, 
Mr.  Ballingall,  Salary  as  Janitor, 
Mr.  Uatnpbell,  do., 
Mr.  Smyth,  Dancing, 
Mr,  Pollok,  Sheardale,  Evening,  . 
Mr.  Westwood,  Botany, 
Mr.  Gunn,  Olerk  and  T?reasurer,  . 

II.  Youthful  Merit,  etc. — 

Andrew  Clark,  University  Bursary, 
Alexander  Birrell,  du., 
James  Low,  Scholarship,  . 
John  Henderson,  do., 
Margaret  Smith,  Normal  School  Bursary, 
Annabella  Izat,  do., 
Eobert  M'Leish,  Education  at  Tillicoultry, 

in.  School,  Prize  Books,  Drawing  Materials,  etc. — 
Paid  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Class  Books, 
,,  Do.        Stationery,  . 

,,  Do.  Library, 

„  Mr.  Miller,  Books  and  Stationery,  . 
„         Do.       Library,  . 
„         Do.       Sheardale  School, 
„  Seton  &  Mackenzie,  Prize  Books,  . 
„   C.  Eobertson  &  Co.,  London,  Drawing  Materials,  . 
,,   Por  Drawing  Materials — J.  Carnicalli,  £1,  lis.; 

Charles  Green,  £1,  58. ;  D.  Brucciani,  £2, 17s.  6d., 
,,  Mr.  Brown,  for  Mountings,  .... 
„   Banks  &  Co.,  Engravers,  .... 
,,   Kemp  &  Co.,  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
„   E.  Adams,  do., 

IV.  Clothing,  etc.,  for  Poor  Scholars — 
Paid  Miss  Archibald,  for  Clothing, 

,,  J.  P.  Bowie,  do., 

„  W.  Gibb,  do., 
,,        Do.     Three  small  Accounts, 

„  Thos.  Stanhouse,  do., 

„  Peter  Cousins,  do., 

„  James  Thomson,  do., 

,,  William  Bowie,  do., 

„  William  Hall,  for  Shoes, 

„  Andrew  Glass,  do., 

„  James  Kirlc,  do., 

„  James  Smith,  do., 

„  Wm.  Anderson,  do., 

,,  Peter  Blackwood,  do., 

,,  William  Wilson,  do., 

V.  Garden  Work- 

Paid  Wages,  as  per  bills— Aug.  10,  Sept.  9,  Nov.  1  (two 
bills),  Dec.  23,  Dec.  31,  Feb.  22  (two  bills),  Mar.  21, 
May  17  (two  bills),  June  27,  and  July  30, 
for  Manure,  as  per  vouchers, 
„   A.  C.  Williamson,  Glasgow,  Flower  Pots, 
„   Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  Seeds, 
„   Thomas  Handasyde,  Seeds,  . 
,,   The  Lawson  Seed  Company  (Limited), 
„   W.  Cairns,  Seed  Potatoes,  . 
„   J.  M'lvor,  Trees, 
„  James  Wardlaw,  Dollar,  Account,  . 
„   Gordon  Keir,  do., 

VI.  Extra  Work  at  Academy — 
Paid  Hind,  Bennet,  &  Macandrew,  as  per  vouchers, 

„  J.  Eobertson,  joiner,  .... 
J.  Baillie,        do.,   Three  Accounts, 


Carry  forward, 


65  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

21  17 

6 

33  15 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

£20  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

£31  15 

3 

13    6  10 

19  2 

6 

65  0 

4 

14   0  10 

2  16 

11 

43  5 

4 

40  1 

7 

5  13 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  18 

6 

27  8 

7 

1  3 

0 

£7  18 

0 

9  2 

8 

19  10 

7 

2  9 

6 

8  8 

0 

9  12 

0 

10  1 

0 

7  4 

0 

3  10 

9 

4  11 

7 

4  1 

6 

2  15 

6 

3  6 

0 

3  11 

0 

2  17 

6 

£68  2 

0 

27  3 

0 

4  18 

2 

3  0 

6 

12  4 

9 

15  15 

8 

2  2 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  4 

9 

4  13  11 

£22  16 

4 

18   9  11 

33  19 

4 

£75  6 

7 

£2643   2  6 


89  10  0 


256   9  7 


98  19  7 


144   4  9 


£3282   6  5 
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Brougbt  forward, 
Piiid  J.  Crawford,  joiner,  Three  Accounts,  . 
„  Do.         do.,  Estimate  for  Museum  Clases, 

„  Henderson  &  Graliara,  painters, 

„  W.  Baxter,  painter,   .       '  . 

„  George  Ilalley,  slater,  .  .  . 

„  Ml  s.  Ford,  plumber,  .... 

„  Macpherson  &  Mitchell,  plumbers.  Two  Accounts, 

„  Alexander  Buchanan,  plumber,  do., 

„  Chaiips  Koxburgb,        do,,  do., 

„  Joseph  Aitken,  mason, 

„  Thomas  Millar,  do., 

„  Do.  do..    Estimate  for  Pointing, 

„  Jobn  Davie,  plasterer, 

„  Thomas  Murray,  blacksmith, 

„  Grate  for  Teacher's  House,  . 

„  Gordon  Kier,  for  Cartages,  . 

„  John  Marshall,  do., 

„  William  Wright,  do., 

„  Eobert  Lyon,       do  , 

VII.  Allowances — 
Paid  Daniel  Alexander,  Pent  of  Sheai-dale  School, 

„  Anne  Alexander,  Cleaning  do., 

„  Mrs.  Taylor,  Cleaning  Infant  School, 

„  Cleaning  in  connection  with  Academy, 

„  Mr.  Kinmond,  Small  Disbursements, 

VIII.  Incidental  Expenses,  etc. — 
Paid  Examiners'  Fees,  1872, 

„  Dollar  Keading-Eoom,  £9 ;  Sheardale,  18s., 
„   Gas  Account,  .... 
„  Grant  to  Sabbath  Schools— £10,  £10,  £5,  £3, 
„   Advertisements  in  Daily  Papers,  etc., 
„  Do.  S.  N.  Morison, 

„   Grant  towards  Kepair  of  Castle  Campbell  Footpath. 
„   Subscription  in  aid  of  Lighting  Dollar, 
„  Poor  Bates,  IJ  years,  £42,  Os.  lOd. ;  County  Bates. 

£15,  Ob.  7d.,  .... 
„  Assessed  Taxes,  .... 
„  Heritors'  Assessment, 
„   Educational  and  Sanitary  Bate, 
„  Mr.  Leitch,  Fixtures  in  House, 
„  Miss  Walker,  Surrey,  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
„  J.  Munro— Wine,  £12  ;  Cleaning  Clock,  15s., 

„  for  Coals  — Messrs.  Blai]-,  £42,  5s.  4d.;  Gordon 
Kier,  £16,  5s.  6d.,  .... 

„   for  Coals — James  Snowdowne,  Dollar, 

„  James  Wardlaw,  Dollar,  Accounts,  . 

„   CaiTiage  of  Boxes  from  London, 

„   Insurance  Premium, 

„   Messrs.  Constable,  Printing  Synopses, 

„  William  Gibb,  Uniform  for  Janitor, 

„  Eetumed  Fees  to  Evening  Scholars, 

„  William  Glass,  Biscuits,       .  .  . 

„  for  Fruit— 'Alva,'  £3,  5s.  8d. ;  ' Haryiestoun,'  15s, 
J.  Munro,  lOs., 

„  Mr.  Wilkie,  Examination  Dinner,  . 

Postages,  Cheque  Books,  and  Small  Disbursements, 


Balance  in  Bank  at  Credit  as  at  Slat  July  1873, 


Incohb. 

I.  Dividends,  etc.  etc. — 

Balance  in  Bank  as  at  31st  July  1872, 
Kepaid  Income  Tax,         .  .  .  .  ■ 

Dividends  on  £56,525,  Is.  3d.,  and  £7000,  3  per  cent, 
Consols,       .  .  •  .  • 

Interest  on  Bank  Account, 


£75  5 

7 

12  8 

7 

22  0 

0 

46  2 

11 

3  8 

6 

4  4 

3 

0  6 

4 

20  5 

6 

4  6 

9 

1  4 

10 

0  14 

0 

1  1 

5 

18  0 

0 

0  17 

5 

4  15 

1 

1  0 

4 

6  13 

9 

0  0 

A 
U 

0  o 

1  o 

0 

1  11 

o 

o 

£8  0 

0 

2  12 

0 

4  5 

0 

2  12 

0 

0  14  10 

£9  9 

0 

9  18 

0 

25  12 

6 

28  0 

0 

56  2 

6 

2  19 

0 

10  0 

0 

3  3 

0 

57  1 

5 

0  15 

0 

5  10 

6 

2  19 

10 

16  11 

4 

24  0 

0 

12  15 

0 

58  10 

10 

2  19 

4 

19  3 

1 

9  3 

4 

9  0 

0 

18  18 

0 

4  18 

6 

4  2 

6 

0  13 

6 

4  10 

8 

25  17 

6 

5  15 

11 
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£223   4  5 

27  19  9 

1877  19  3 

7  16  9 


230    9  11 


18   3  10 


428  10  3 

£3909  10  5 

735  14  7 

£4645   5  0 


£2137   0  2 
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Brought  forward,  .         .         .  £2137   0  2 

II.  Sobool  Fees- 
Amount  Received,   £2109   8  0 

„  „      Evening  Classes,        .         .         •        5  12  6 

  2115   0  6 

III.  Garden  Proceeds — 

Amount  Received,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .      207  12  4 

IV.  Drawing  Materials — 

Amount  Received,  .         .         .         .         .         •         •         .       4.5  19  3 

V.  Feu  Duties  and  House  Rents — 

Received  for  Feu  Duties,   .....    £75  16  0 
„        Rent,  Mr.  Symmers,  .         .         .      15   0  0 

„  „    Captain  Hoggan,       .         .         .      16  15  3 

  106  11  3 

VI.  Miscellaneous — 

Received  for  use  of  Hall,  .....  £18  0  6 
„  from  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Rent  of  Hall,  .  .  10  0  0 
„      Discount  from  ScoUman,  .         .         .        1  17  6 

„      for  Synopses,      .         .         .         .  .336 

  33   1  6 


je4645   5  0 

DoLLAE  Institution,  August  1,  1873. — We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  quorum 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  authorized  to  act  as  Auditors  in  examining  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts  from  1st  August  1872  to  31st  July  1873,  met,  and  having 
gone  over  the  summations  and  compared  the  entries  with  the  vouchers,  find 
that  the  same  are  correct,  and  that  there  is  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Trus- 
tees in  Bank,  as  at  31st  July  1873,  of  Seven  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Pounds, 
Fourteen  Shillings,  and  Sevenpence  (say  £736,  14s.  7d.). 

(Signed)   John  Robertson.      James  Blair. 

James  Lindsay.        Jajies  Gibson. 
Henry  Syme.  James  Leishman. 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  There  are  no  conditions  of  admission.  All  who  apply  are  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  fees,  and  the  childi'en  of  parishioners  whose  income  is 
under  £50  per  annum  are  admitted  gratis.  Children  are  admitted  to  the 
Infant  School  at  about  5  years  of  age,  to  the  Lower  School  at  8  or  9,  to 
the  Upper  School  at  11  or  12,  and  they  contuiue  till  they  are  16  or  17. 

2.  The  free  scholars  are  the  children  of  poor  parents  residing  in  the  parish, 
about  160  in  number.  All  at  Sheardale  School  (37),  and  nearly  all  at  the 
Infant  School  (say  160),  are  also  free;  there  is  thus  a  total  of  357  free 
scholars.  The  rest  are  children  of  parents  in  the  middle  class  of  society, 
242  being  boarders,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  There  is  no  fixed  curriculum  of  study  m  the  institution.  The  parents 
select  the  classes  they  wish  their  childi-en  to  attend.  I  strongly  recom- 
mended a  curriculum,  and  drew  up  one  two  years  ago ;  but  it  was  mi- 
possible  to  get  the  parents  to  adhere  to  it,  and  they  have  now,  as  before, 
full  hberty  to  choose  any  subjects. 

4.  There  is  no  fixed  curriculum,  as  explained  above. 

5.  In  the  English  classes,  Monday  is  devoted  to  reUgious  instruction  in 
the  Upper  School.  In  the  lower  classes,  passages  of  Scripture  are  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  various  portions  of  the  Bible  are  read  and  ex- 
plained. The  highest  class  study  the  Evidences  of  Chiistianity,  Parents 
have  never  objected  to  the  rehgious  knowledge  thus  given.  All  the 
classes  are  opened  in  the  morning  by  the  various  teachers  with  the  read- 
ing of  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  short  prayer,  and  on  Monday  morning 
all  the  classes  of  the  Upper  School  meet  in  the  large  hall  of  the  institution, 
and  the  head-master  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  gives  a  short 
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prayer.  This  is  tlie  only  occasion  dnring  the  week  when  all  the  school 
meets  together,  and  this  opportunity  is  embraced  for  giving  general  inti- 
mations of  all  kinds.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is  not  taught  in  the  Upper 
School,  but  it  is  taught  regularly  in  the  Lower  School,  and  the  teachers  are 
instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  questions  explanatory  of  the 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Those  children  whose  parents 
object  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  are  not  required  to  learn  the  questions. 

6.  I  have  endeavoured  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class.  I  consider  a  class  of  30  large  enough  for  thorough  teaching ;  and 
when  it  reaches  40  or  50,  it  should  be  formed  into  two  divisions,  under 
separate  masters.  Promotion  is  regulated  by  the  quarterly  written  ex- 
aminations. If  pupils  cannot  make  25  per  cent,  at  these  written  ex- 
aminations, they  are  not  allowed  to  advance  into  a  higher  class. 

7.  The  Fifth  Year. 

In  the  fifth  year,  the  English,  Latin,  and  French  subjects  are  continued  as  in 
the  fom-th  year,*  care  being  always  taken  that  different  authors  are  read,  or 
different  portions  of  the  same  authors.  The  pupils  advance  in  Greek  to  the 
reading  of  Herodotus  and  the  Greek  tragedians  ;  in  German,  to  the  reading 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  ;  and  in  Mathematics,  the  pupils  finish  the  six  books  of 
Euclid  and  enter  on  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics.  The  girls  this  year  begm 
Italian.  They  learn  the  Grammar  and  read  easy  lessons  iii  prose  and  poetry. 
Thus,  during  the  five  years'  course,  the  pupils  become  thoroughly  gTounded  in 
Eno-lish ;  they  read  portions  of  our  great  Engbsh  classics, — such  as  Scott, Oowper, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,— and  learn  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  passages  from  our 
Enghsh  poets.  They  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own 
coimtry  and  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  Geography, 
they  go  over  the  whole  world,  and  become  acquainted  with  its  physical  pheno- 
mena. They  are  drilled  m  all  the  rules  of  Arithmetic.  They  read  parts  of  the 
best-known  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  authors ;  while  in  Mathematics, 
their  knowledge  embraces  Geometry  and  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics. 
All  the  classes  are  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  The 
pupils  have  Bible  lessons  weekly  under  the  English  master,  and  they  thus  gam 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture  History  and  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

During  all  these  five  years  they  have  been  occupied  an  hour  a  day  in  Wntmg 
or  Book-keeping  and  Drawing,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  six  hom-s  a 
day.  The  girls  have  very  much  the  same  work  and  go  through  the  same  train- 
ing as  the  boys,  except  that  they  have  hitherto  taken  no  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathe- 
matics, and  have,  as  additional  subjects,  Sewing  and  ItaUan. 

8.  The  school  day  is  six  hours  long— 9  to  1  and  2  to  4— and  the 
teachers  all  have  six  hours'  work.  The  home  work  should  not  take  up 
more  than  two  hours,  or  at  the  most,  with  the  older  pupils,  three.  The 
head-master  has  a  general  superintendence  of  the  amount  of  work ;  and 
if  too  long  lessons  are  prescribed,  he  interferes,  and  regulates  the  amount 
of  work.  His  general  instructions  to  the  teachers  are:  'Give  short 
lessons,  but  insist  on  these  being  thoroughly  learned.' 

9.  There  is  an  excellent  library,  containing  more  than  6000  volumes, 
open  gratis  to  all  the  pupils.  I  send  the  supplementary  catalogue.  The 
original  catalogue  is  out  of  prmt.  i  o^!f 

10.  The  institution  was  examined  for  six  years  in  succession  (from  186b 
to  1871)  by  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  sent  by  the  Syndi- 
cate for  the  Examination  of  Schools.  Last  year  - (1872),  Professors 
Blackie,  Kelland,  and  Masson,  of  the  University  of  Edmburgh,  prescribed 
papers  for  all  the  highest  classes,  and  examined  the  written  answers  of 

•  In  the  fourth  year  the  authors  read  in  Latin  are  Livy  or  Cicero,  and  Horace  or 
Virgil,  with  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  ,       ,  ,\  D^a^•t.^aaa  in 

In  French,  some  play  of  Corneille  or  Eacine  is  read,  and  the  pupils  are  exeicised  m 

French  conversation. 
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the  pupils.  Their  reports,  and  the  reports  of  the  Cambridge  examiners, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  trustees. 

IL  During  the  last  five  years,  about  34  pupils  have  left  the  institutiou 
for  the  universities — about  one-half  to  Arts  and  one-half  to  Medicine.  The 
trustees  give  scholarsliips  to  the  free  scholars  only.  At  present  there  are 
two  scholarships  at  the  school,  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  and  £8,  They 
are  conferred  on  the  best  scholars  among  the  free  pupils,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head-master.  The  trustees  also  give  bursaries  to  the 
free  scholars,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  universities.  There  are  two 
held  at  present,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20.  The  number  of  these  bur- 
saries is  not  fixed.  They  are  conferred  on  the  free  scholars  on  their 
petitioning  the  trustees. 

12.  In  October  1871  two  of  the  free  scholars  were  sent  to  the  bursary 
competition  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  one  stood  first,  the  other  fifth.  The 
first  bursar  stood  first  at  the  end  of  the  session  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  carried  off  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  (1872-1873)  the  Tyndall- 
Bruce  Bursary,  of  the  annual  value  of  £30.  In  July  last  year  one  of 
the  pupils  went  direct  from  the  institution  to  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  and  stood  twenty-ninth  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. He  has  taken  the  first  place  in  engineering  at  recent  examinations 
within  the  college.  Another  pupil,  after  attending  for  a  session  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  passed  into  the  college,  and  stood  third. 

13.  About  five-sevenths  of  the  pupils  take  to  commercial  life  ;  only  one- 
seventh  enter  the  universities.  The  remaining  one-seventh  go  home  or  to 
other  schools. 

14.  The  punishments  are  fines^  ^;«;nas,  and  the  taws  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  They  are  inflicted  by  the  teachers ;  but  if  the  punishments  are  con- 
sidered too  severe,  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  head-master.  There 
is  no  record  of  punishments  kept.  The  head-master  has  the  power  of 
suspending  a  pupil  from  attendance  at  the  institution,  but.  he  has  no 
power  to  expel.  The  trustees  keep  this  power  in  their  own  hands.  Every 
case  of  suspension  has  to  be  reported  to  the  trustees.  Prizes,  consisting 
of  books,  silver  medals,  silver  pens,  and  certificates,  are  conferred  on  the 
best  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  session.  No  pupils  are  allowed  to  carry 
a  prize  unless  they  make  at  least  75  per  cent,  at  the  written  examinations 
throughout  the  year, 

15.  The  playground  is  about  9  acres  in  extent.  The  usual  amuse- 
ments are  cricket  and  football.  The  holidays  are  about  seven  weeks  in 
August  and  September,  about  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  about  a  week 
at  the  spring  Communion. 

16.  The  masters  are  not  expected  to  mingle  with  the  boys  at  play. 
'The  masters  are  not  to  regard  their  superintendence  of  the  pupils  as 
terminated  on  the  latter  leaving  the  class-rooms,  but  are  expected  to  use 
every  exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  civility  and 
politeness,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.' — Stat.  xi.  4. 

William  Barrack, 
Principal  of  Dollar  Institution. 


I  have  gone  over  the  foregoing  return,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
correct.  A.  Gunn,  Secretary, 

Dollar  Institution. 
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Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  late  Mr.  John  M'Nabb. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  M'Nabb  of  Mile-end,  Old  Town, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Dimstan's,  Stepney,  and  county  of  Middlesex,  con- 
sidering the  great  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  to  prevent  any  dispute  that 
may  arise  after  my  decease,  concerning  any  effects  that  I  may  leave  after  my 
decease,  I  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  I  recommend  my  soul  to 
God  vrho  gave  it  me,  my  body  to  the  dust  from  -whence  it  came,  there  to  await 
the  call  of  its  dear  Redeemer,  and  that  it  meet  its  dear  Redeemer  with  that 
hearty  welcome,  Come,  ye  of  my  Father,  to  the  rest  prepared  for  you  from  all 
eternity.  Now,  what  worldly  property  I  may  be  possessed  of  I  leave  as  fol- 
loweth  : — First,  settle  all  just  debts.  I  then  leave  and  bequeath  two  annuitys 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  each  during  their  natural  lives  :  To  Marjory  Edwards, 
late  of  Solsgirth,  my  cozen,  fifty  pounds  a  year;  to  Hannah  Jellard,  my  house- 
keeper, fifty  pounds  a  yeai",  during  their  natural  lives,  to  be  paid  half-yearly. 
The  fund  that  this  shall  arise  from  shaU  return  to  it  again  from  the  charity  left 
to  the  parish  of  Dollar  school.  I  would  have  any  ship,  or  any  concern  in  shipping, 
sold,  and  put  into  my  general  stock.  My  hothouse  and  garden,  with  what 
money  may  be  in  the  house  called  furniture,  given  to  my  cozen  John  M'Nabb, 
now  on  board  the  Pitt ;  next,  I  would  have  paid  any  legacy,  if  any  given  here 
after  my  wiU  is  signed,  for  I  know  of  none  before,  out  of  my  public  property ; 
then,  to  make  what  sume  may  seem  remaining  into  one  sum,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  into  two  equal  shares ;  one  share  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John 
M'Nabb,  formerly  hear  above  mentioned,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The 
other  moiety  or  share  I  would  have  laid  in  the  pubUc  funds,  or  some  such 
security,  on  pm-pose  to  bring  one  anualy  income  or  interest,  for  the  benefite  of  a 
charity  or  school  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Clackmannan, 
whier  I  was  born,  in  North  Britain  or  Scotland.  That  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  ministers  and  church -wardens*  of  that  said  parish  for  ever,  say,  to  the 
minister  and  church-officers  for  the  time  being,  and  no  other  person  shall 
have  pour  to  reeve  the  annuity  but  the  aforesaid  officers  for  the  time  being, 
or  their  agent  appointed  for  the  time  by  them.  This  I  beg  my  executors  to 
put  in  a  state  to  be  executed,  and  names  the  following  gentlemen  my  executors : 
Mr.  John  Lapine  of  Hackney,  the  Reverend  Noah  Hill  of  Gravel  Lane  Meting, 
and  John  M'Nabb,  above  mentioned  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  shall  be  answer- 
able for  the  transaction  of  the  other;  and  I  leave  and  bequath  to  each  of  my 
executors  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  their  troubell,  declairmg  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  revoking  all  or  any  other.  Signed  and  declared  the 
8th  day  of  May  1800.  (Signed)  John  M'Nabb  (X.  S.).  Witnessed  in  the 
presence  of  us,  John  Gibson,  Roger  Hereford,  Thomas  Higginson. 

Copy  of  the  Codicil  to  Mr.  M'NabVs  Will. 

I,  John  M'Nabb,  add  this  codicil  to  my  will,  by  which  I  give  and  bequath 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  Hannah  Jellard,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  before 
bequeathed  to  her  in  my  wiU,  to  which  codicil  I  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
12th  day  of  January  1802.  The  mark  of  X  John  M'Nabb  (L.  S.).  Signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us,  Sarah  Dunscomb,  Elizabeth  Dunscomb. 


Extracts  from  an  Act,  10  and  11  Vict.  cap.  16,  to  increase  the  Number  of 
Trustees  for  the  management  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  or  John  M'Nabb's 
School,  and  to  incorporate  the  Trustees.— [22d  July  1847.] 

Whereas,  Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  true  Meaning  and  Intention  of  the 
said  Testator  in  regard  to  the  Moiety  of  his  said  Estate  bequeathed  by  the  said 
Wai  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Charity  or  School  for  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Dollar 
a  Suit  was  instituted  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four,  between  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  at  the  Kelation 
of  the  Reverend  John  Watson,  James  Gibson,  James  Christie,  and  Robert  bmitn 
the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the  said  Parish  of  Dollar,  and,  as  such  Minister  and 


•  Wardens  is  ecorcd  out  in  the  original  will. 
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Elders,  Members  of  the  Kirk-Session  or  Church  Officers  for  the  said  Parish,  as 
Informants  and  Pkintiffs,  and  the  said  John  Lepine,  Noah  Hill,  Marjory 
Edwards,  Ilannan  Jellard,  and  John  M'Nabb  as  Defendants,  to  which  Suit  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Mylne  became  a  Party  Defendant  on  being  ai^pointed  Minister 
of  the  said  Parish  on  the  Death  of  the  said  John  Watson,  for  the  Purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  Construction  of  the  said  Will  in  regard  to  the  said  Moiety 
of  the  said  Reversion,  and  the  proper  Application  thereof  :  And  whereas,  after 
much  Procedure  and  Discussion  in  the  said  Court,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
on  the  Twenty-second  Day  of  June  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteeu, 
pronounced  a  final  Order  and  Decree,  by  which  he  ordered  that,  after  paying 
the  Costs  of  the  Cause,  and  the  Charges  and  Expenses  to  which  His  Majesty's 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Relators  and  Plaintiffs,  and  the  Defendant  Andrew 
Mylne,  had  been  put,  as  -well  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  in  anywise  relating  to 
the  Suit,  so  much  of  the  Funds  standing  invested  in  the  Government  and  other 
Securities  therein  mentioned  in  the  Name  of  the  Accountant- General  of  the  said 
Court,  in  trust  in  the  Cause  '  The  Dollar  School  Account,'  as  should  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  accrued  from  Interests  or  Dividends,  or  Accumulation  of  Interest 
or  Dividends,  since  the  Death  of  the  Testator,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Defendant  Andrew  Mylne,  and  the  Relators  and  Plaintiffs  James  Gibson,  James 
Christie,  and  Robert  Smith,  the  Minister  and  Church  Officers  of  the  said  Parish 
of  Dollar,  '  to  be  by  them  apphed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity  or  School  for 
the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  of  Dollar,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  the  said  Testator,' 
and  that  the  Residue  of  such  Funds  and  Securities  should  be  realized,  and  that 
the  Money  arising  by  such  Sale  should  be  laid  out  in  the  Purchase  of  Bank  Three 
per  Centum  Annuities,  in  the  name  and  with  the  Privity  of  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  said  Court,  in  Trust  in  the  said  Cause,  and  that  the  Dividends  to 
accrue  on  the  Sum  of  Sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Pounds 
Ten  Shillings  and  Three-pence  Bank  Three  per  Centum  Annuities,  in  the  Order 
mentioned  previous  to  the  Sales  thereby  directed,  and  on  the  Residue  thereof 
after  such  Sales,  and  after  the  Transfer  thereby  directed,  and  on  the  Bank 
Three  per  Centum  Annuities  thereinbefore  directed  to  be  purchased,  should 
be  paid  from  Time  to  Time  to  the  said  Defendant  Andrew  Myhie,  and  to  the 
Relators  and  Plaintiffs  James  Gibson,  James  Christie,  and  Robert  Smith,  or 
such  other  Person  or  Persons  who  for  the  Time  being  should  be  the  Minister 
and  Church  Officers  of  the  said  Parish  of  Dollar,  '  to  be  by  them  applied  for 
the  Benefit  of  a  Charity  or  School  for  the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  of  Dollar, 
pm-suant  to  the  Will  of  the  said  Testator  John  M'Nabb  : '  And  whereas  the 
said  Funds  and  Securities,  on  being  realized,  were,  in  Terms  of  the  said  Decree 
or  order,  invested  in  the  Purchase  of  Ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Two-pence  Three  per  Centum  Consoli- 
dated Bank  Annuities,  whereof  the  Sum  of  Thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Pounds  Fourteen  Shilling  Three  per  Centum  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities  were  transferred  into  the  Names  of  the  said  Andrew  Mylne, 
James  Gibson,  James  Christie,  and  Robert  Smith,  the  Minister  and  Elders  of 
the  said  Parish,  and  the  Sum  of  Fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten 
Pounds  Nine  Shillings  and  Two-pence  Three  per  Centum  Consolidated  Bank 
Annuities,  the  Residue  of  the  said  Sum  of  Ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Two-pence  like  Annuities,  remained 
in  the  Name  of  the  said  Accountant- General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  trust 
in  the  Cause  '  His  Majesty's  Attorney- General  against  Lepine,  the  Dollar  School 
Account,'  and  which  last-mentioned  Sum  was  subsequently  reduced  by  certain 
Payments  for  Legacy  Duty,  and  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  Capital  set  aside  to  provide  for  the  said  Annuities  bequeathed  to  the  said 
Marjory  Edwards  and  Hannah  Jellard,  and  there  now  stands  in  the  Name  of 
the  said  Accountant-General  the  Sum  of  Fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and  Ninepence  Three  per  Centum  ConsoH- 
dated  Bank  Annuities,  whereof  the  Dividends  are  applicable  to  the  Objects  of 
the  said  Charity  or  School :  And  whereas  the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the  said 
Parish  who  form  the  Kirk-Session  of  the  said  Parish,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
Intentions  of  the  Testator,  acquired  a  Piece  of  Ground  in  the  said  Parish  of 
Dollar,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  large  and  convenient  Schoolhotisc,  with  the 
requisite  Dwelling-houses  for  the  Masters  and  Teachers  thereof,  in  which 
School  the  Children  of  the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  obtain  the  :Means  of  good 
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Education  gratis,  and  in  which  School  also  the  Advantages  of  a  liberal 
Education  have,  under  eminent  legal  Advice,  been  extended  to  the  Children  of 
more  opulent  Persons,  on  Payment  of  suitable  Fees,  and  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  Expense  of  acquiring  such  Piece  of  Ground,  and  of  erecting  such  School 
and  Dwelling-houses,  and  providing  the  same  with  Gardens  and  other  suitable 
Accommodation,  and  also  of  purchasing  up  the  Feu  Duties  or  Rent-charge 
payable  to  the  Superior,  and  of  acquiring  some  adjoining  Lands,  and  the  other 
Chai-ges  of  establishmg  the  said  School,  have  from  Time  to  Time  expended 
Twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  Pounds  Fourteen  Shillings 
of  the  said  Sum  of  Thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  Pounds 
Fourteen  Shillings  Three  per  Centum  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  leaving 
the  Sum  of  Twelve  thousand  Pounds  Three  per  Centum  Consolidated  Bank 
Annuities,  the  Dividends  on  which  Sum,  together  with  the  Rents  and  Proceeds 
of  the  Lands  purchased,  and  the  Dividends  on  the  said  Sum  of  Fifty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and  Nine-pence 
Three  per  Centum  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  amounting  together  to  the 
yearly  Sum  of  Two  thousand  and  sixty  Pounds  Sterling,  or  thereabouts,  are 
now  applicable  and  applied  to  the  Purposes  of  the  said  Charity  or  School :  And 
whereas  the  present  Trustees  for  the  Management  of  the  said  Charity  or  School 
under  the  "Will  of  the  Testator  are  the  said  Andrew  Mylne,  the  present  Minister, 
and  John  Tait,  Esquire,  Advocate,  Robert  Haig,  Esquii-e  of  DoUarfield,  and 
Robert  Maxton,  Civil  Engineer  at  Devonbank,  in  the  County  of  Clackmannan, 
the  present  Elders  of  the  Parish  of  Dollar,  forming  together  the  Kirk-Session 
of  the  said  Parish  :  And  whereas  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  or  School  may  be 
increased  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Kirk- Session  of  the  said  Parish,  by  increasing 
the  Number  of  Elders  who  must  be  chosen,  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  :  And  whereas  the  Funds  bequeathed  by  the  Testator  for  the  said 
Charity  or  School  having,  through  Accumulation  of  Interest  and  otherwise, 
proved  considerably  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Testator 
himself,  the  Institution  of  the  DoUar  School  has  become  more  extensive  and 
important  than  could  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Testator,  and  the  Number 
and  Description  of  the  Elders  and  Trustees  being  subject  to  constant  Variation, 
and  there  being  a  Difficidty  in  a  smaU  country  Parish  such  as  Dollar  in  obtain- 
ing a  Bufiicient  number  of  Persons,  eligible  as  Elders,  who  are  qualified  as 
Trustees  for  the  Management  of  so  valuable  and  important  an  Institution,  it  is 
expedient,  and  would  be  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Institution,  if  Persons  qualified 
by  Station  and  Talents  to  advise  and  to  Act  in  the  Administration  of  the  Affairs 
and  Objects  of  the  said  Institution  were  added  to  the  present  Body  of  Trustees : 
And  whereas  it  would  prove  a  great  Convenience  in  the  making  up  of  the  Titles 
of  the  Trustees,  and  in  enabling  them  to  sue  and  be  sued,  if  they  were 
incorporated,  with  the  usual  Powers  and  Privileges  ;  and  it  is  also  expedient 
that  the  Duties  of  the  Trustees  should  in  some  Particulars  be  extended  and 
defined :  But  as  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  without  the  Authority  of 
Parliament,  May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  ;  and 
be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and  after 
the  First  Day  of  October  in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  the  said  Andrew  Mylne,  the  present  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Dollar,  and 
the  said  John  Tait,  Robert  Haig,  and  Robert  Maxton,  the  present  Elders  of  the 
said  Parish,  and  now  the  acting  Trustees  of  the  Charity  or  School,  and  the 
Minister  and  Elders  for  the  Time  being  of  the  said  Parish  of  Dollar,  the 
Reverend  Peter  Balfour,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Clackmannan,  and  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Alva,  both  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  within  which  Presbytery  the  Parish  of  Dollar  is  situated,  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbm-gh,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Vice-Lieutenant, 
Convener,  and  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Clackmannan,  and  the  Patron  of  the 
said  Parish  of  Dollar,  aU  for  the  Time  being,  and  Two  Persons  standing  upon 
the  Roll  of  Parliamentary  Electors  of  the.  Parish  of  Dollar,  qualified  and 
elected  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  also  such  Heritors  of  the  said 
Parish  as  are  assessed  for  parochijil  Burdens  upon  a  real  Rent  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  Sterling  yearly  within  the  said  County,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
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declared  to  be,  the  Trustees  for  the  said  Charity  or  School,  and  they  and  their 
Successors  in  the  said  Office  of  Trustees  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to 
be.  One  Body  politic  and  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  said  Will  and  Testament  of  the  said  John  M'Nabb  and  this  Act, 
by  the  Name  and  Style  of  '  The  Trustees  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  or  John 
M'Nabb's  School,'  and  by  that  Name  shall  have  perpetual  Succession,  and  a 
Common  Seal,  with  Power  to  change,  alter,  break,  and  make  anew  the  same, 
as  they  shaU  judge  expedient ;  and  they  and  their  Successors  by  that  Name 
may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  Actions,  Suits,  or  other  Proceedings  at  Law  or  in 
Equity,  and  by  that  Name  may  hold,  receive,  enjoy,  possess,  and  retain,  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  said  Will  and  Testament  and  this  Act,  whatever  may  be  the 
Terms  in  which  the  Rights  and  Titles  to  the  said  Trust  Estate  or  any  Part 
thereof  may  have  been  taken,  without  any  new  Conveyance  or  Investment,  all 
Lands  or  other  Property,  heritable  and  moveable,  of  and  belonging  to  the  said 
Trust  Estate,  now  vested  in  or  held  by  the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the  said 
Parish  of  Dollar,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  Persons  or  Person  whatsoever,  for 
the  Purposes  of  the  said  Trust  Estate,  all  which  Lands  and  Property,  heritable 
and  moveable,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Trustees  of  the  Dollar 
Institution,  or  John  M'Nabb's  School,  for  the  Uses  and  Purposes  of  the  said 
Trusts  and  of  this  Act ;  and  the  said  Trustees  and  their  Successors  may 
purchase  or  acquire  other  Lands  and  Property,  heritable  or  moveable,  to  be 
held  by  them  and  their  Successors  for  the  same  Uses  and  Purposes,  but  for  no 
other  Use  or  Purpose,  and  may  also  dispose  of  any  Part  of  the  moveable 
Property  of  the  said  Trust,  and  invest  the  same,  or  the  Price  or  Proceeds 
thereof,  in  the  Purchase  of  Lands  or  Heritages,  to  be  held  for  the  Purposes  of 
the  said  Trust  and  of  this  Act. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Interest  and  Dividends  on  the  said  Sum  of 
Fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and 
Nine-pence  Three  per  Centum  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  now  standing  in 
the  Name  of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Trust  in  the 
said  Cause  '  His  Majesty's  Attorney- General  against  Lepine,  the  Dollar  School 
Account,'  shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  paid  to  the  Treasm-er 
of  the  said  Institution  for  the  Time  being,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Trustees  to 
the  Purposes  of  the  said  Trust  and  of  this  Act. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  Peter  Balfour  and  Andrew  Brown  shall 
remain  in  Office  for  Five  Years,  and  at  the  Expiration  of  such  Period  of  Five 
Years  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  shall  elect  Two  Clerical  Members  of  the  said 
Presbytery  to  act  as  Trustees  of  the  said  Institution  in  the  Room  and  Place  of 
the  said  Peter  Balfour  and  Andrew  Brown  for  the  Period  of  Five  Years ;  and 
at  the  Expiration  of  every  Period  of  Five  Years,  or  in  case  the  said  Peter 
Jjalfour  and  Andrew  Brown,  or  any  of  the  said  Clerical  Members,  shall  at  any 
Time  happen  to  be  translated  to  another  Presbytery,  or  shall  by  Death  or 
otherwise  cease  to  be  Members  of  the  Presbytery,  the  said  Presbytery  shall 
elect  Two  Clerical  Members  of  the  said  Presbytery  to  act  as  Trustees  of  the 
said  Institution  in  the  Room  and  Place  of  such  Members  of  the  said  Presbytery 
ceasing  to  be  Trustees  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always,  that  at  the  first  and  every 
other  Election  the  said  Peter  Balfour  and  Andrew  Brown,  and  the  Two  Members 
of  Presbytery  going  out  of  Office,  shall  immediately  thereafter,  or  at  any  future 
Time,  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected  Trustees. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  more  than  Four  Elders  of  the  said  Parish  of 
Dollar  shall  at  one  and  the  same  Time  be  entitled  to  be  Trustees  of  the  said 
Institution,  and  if  there  shall  at  any  Time  be  more  than  Four  Elders  of  the  said 
Parish,  the  Kirk-Session  of  the  said  Parish  shall  elect  Four  of  such  Elders  to  be 
Trustees  of  the  said  Institution. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  of  every  succeeding  Five  Years 
thereafter,  the  Parliamentary  Electora  qualified  in  respect  of  Property  or 
Tenancy  within  the  Parish  of  Dollar  shall  assemble  in  the  Parish  Schoolhouse 
of  the  said  Parish  at  Twelve  o'Clock  Noon,  and  shall  then  and  there  elect  from 
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the  List  of  Persons  standing  on  the  Begister  of  Parliamentary  Electors  qualified 
as  aforesaid  within  the  said  Parish,  and  residing  therein,  Two  of  their  Number 
to  be  Trustees  of  the  said  Institution  along  with  tlie  said  other  Trustees  •  and 
the  Two  Persons  so  elected  shall  be  and  continue  to  be  such  Trustees  during  the 
Term  of  Five  Years  after  being  so  elected,  if  they  shall  so  long  remain  on  the 
Register  of  Parliamentary  Electors  within  the  said  Parish,  and  shall  reside 
within  the  said  Parish  :  Provided  always,  that  the  same  Persons  may  be 
re-elected  at  the  Expiration  of  the  said  Term  of  Years. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Ten  days  before  any  such  Meeting  the  Clerk  of 
the  Trustees  shall  obtain  from  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  the  County  of  Clackmannan 
a  certified  Extract  of  the  Names  and  Designations  of  the  Electors  standing  on 
the  Parliamentary  Register  in  respect  of  Property  or  Tenancy  within  the  said 
Parish  of  Dollar,  and  the  said  Clerk  shall  take  the  Votes  of  the  said  Electors 
present  at  such  Meeting  whose  Names  stand  on  the  said  Extract  Register,  and 
shall  make  a  Return  of  the  Persons  elected  to  be  Trustees,  in  manner  before 
mentioned,  to  the  first  General  Meeting  of  Trustees  held  thereafter ;  and  the 
said  Persons  shall  thereupon  become  Trustees,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as 
such  at  the  said  General  Meeting,  and  at  all  subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  said  Institution. 


Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  the  Free  Scholars  at  Dollar  Institution 
for  the  Half-Session  ending  28th  February  1874. 


Maximum 
Markings. 

Number 
on  Eoll. 

Present  at 

every 
Marking. 

Absent 
between 
1  &  10  times. 

Absent 
between 
10  &  20  times. 

Absent 
20  times  and 
upwards. 

Lower  School,  . 

210 

133 

20 

64 

19 

30 

Upper  School — 
English  Department, 

102 

72 

17 

28 

18 

9 

2  u 
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DUMBARTON  BURGH  ACADEMY,  DUMBARTON. 
{Population^  11,404.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  The  academy  buildings  were  erected,  along  with  a  large  public  hall, 
a  lesser  public  hall,  and  necessary  side-rooms,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
in  the  year  1865,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £9000.  £1500  of  the  cost  was 
contributed  out  of  the  common  good,  and  the  subscribers,  when  the  iDuild- 
ings  were  finished,  handed  them  over  to  the  care  and  management  of  the 
Town  Council  of  the  burgh  for  the  time  being. 

2.  See  answer  above. 

3.  None. 

4.  None. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  built  and  endowed  in  place  of  the  old  Burgh  School, 
previously  existing  by  statute.  The  endowment  is  £100  a  year  from  the 
'  Common  Good'  of  the  burgh. 

8.  The  governors  were  the  Town  Council  of  the  burgh,  and  are  now 
the  School  Board. 

9.  The  Town  Council  exercised  direct  supervision  over  the  staff  of  the 
institution  prior  to  the  election  of  the  School  Board,  when  the  academy 
fell  under  the  management  of  that  board. 

10.  The  endowment  is  applied  as  part  of  teachers'  salaries. 

11.  The  Town  Council,  and  now,  in  then:  stead,  the  School  Board, 
appoint  the  rector,  who  is  burgh  schoolmaster.  There  are,  besides,  four 
male  teachers  and  two  female  teachers,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  rector,  and  who  are  subject  to  the 
rector,  with  the  approval  of  the  Town  Council.  The  appointments  are  not 
limited  to  a  particalar  denomination  or  university,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  a  superannuation  allowance. 

12.  List  of  teachers  : — 

Government  Certificate. 

Hugh  Dickie,  B.A.  London,  Rector,  upwards  of  £315  1st  Class,  Isfc  Div. 
Alexander  Cormack,  Teacher  of  English,  -  .       -  "j  -r.. 

Gideon  Paris,  do. 
■William  Anderson,  Writing  and  Drawing, 
Alexander  Hodges,  Arithmetic, 
Jane  Drummond,  Sewing  and  Music, 
Barbara  KeUy,  Infants, 

13.  One  hour  daily.  He  teaches  the  highest  classes  in  English,  Latin, 
French,  and  German. 

14.  There  are  no  masters'  houses  attached  or  connected  with  the  school. 

15.  If  the  Lesser  Burgh  Hall  is  included,  the  school  can  accommodate 
nearly  700.  This  hall  has  been  used  for  some  years,  by  permission  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  is  included  in  next  answer. 

16.  Class-rooms  :—(l)  40  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  19  feet  high. 

(2)  38  „  28  „  17 

(3)  38  „  28  „  17  „ 

(4)  48  „  23  „  17  „ 

(5)  31  „  24  „  17 


185  1st  Class,  2d  Div. 

130  3d  Class,  3d  Dir. 

130  2d  Class,  1st  Div. 

130  2d  Class,  1st  Div. 

90  2d  Class,  1st  Div. 

80  3d  Class,  1st  Div. 
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17.  Boys,  234 ;  girls,  215  ;  total,  449. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 

_    ,.  Per  Quarter. 

Reading,  3g, 

Reading  and  Writing,    .....  43. 

Reading,  "Writing,  and  Arithmetic,        ...  5s. 

The  above,  -with  Introductoiy  Grammar  and  Geography,  6s. 

Do.         Grammar  and  Geography,       .         .  7s. 

Do.         History,  ....  8s. 

Do.         Composition,    .  .  .  9s.  &  10s. 

Any  extra  branch,  in  addition,  2s.  6d.,  or  alone,  7s.  6d.,  per  quarter. 

19.  Yes.  The  school  has  been  in  receipt  of  GoYernment  grants  for  six 
years. 

20.  Yes.  The  School  Board,  as  successors  to  the  Town  Council,  are 
bound  to  repair  them. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

Received. 

Endowment,  .....  £100  0  0 
Fees,     .         .         .         .         .         .         693   0  0 

Government  Grant,      .  .  .  .  323    0  0 

Voluntary  Contributions,         .  .  .  145    0  0 


£1261  0  0 

Paid. 

• 

Salaries,           .....  £1100  0  0 

Bursaries,         .          .         .          .          .  75  0  0 

Prizes,    .         .          .          .          .         ,  40  0  0 

Printing,  etc.,    .         .          .         .         .  16  0  0 


£1231    0  0 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Payment  of  fees  is  the  only  condition  of  admission.  Age  of  admis- 
sion, none  fixed.    The  average  of  the  highest  class  is  14. 

2.  A  very  small  proportion  to  the  upper  middle,  such  as  shipbuilders, 
bankers,  etc.  About  a  half  to  tlie  lower  middle  class,  such  as  shopkeepers. 
The  remaining  half  to  the  working  classes,  such  as  childi*en  of  respectable 
artisans,  etc. 

3.  There  is  no  fixed  curriculum  of  study.  The  course  of  each  pupil  is 
almost  entirely  left  to  the  rector,  who  is  guided  by  the  wish  of  the  parents. 
The  scale  of  fees  in  answer  18  indicates  the  general  curriculum.  No  fault 
has  been  found  with  the  present  arrangement. 

4.  Time-table  of  instruction : — 

Boys,  9-10  A.M.,  Latin. 
10-10^  „  French. 
10^-lU  ))    "Writing  and  Greek. 
11^-12^  „  English. 
12|-1    P.M.,  Grammar. 
,,  Interval. 
^i-^i    ))    Mathematics  or  Book-keeping. 
2 1  -3  J     , ,    Arithmeti  c  or  Drawing. 
8^-4^    ,,    Science  (Chemistry  and  Electricity). 
Girls  do  exactly  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  Mathematics  and  Latin  they 
have  the  option  of  Sewing  and  Music. 

5.  Religious  instruction  is  given  for  one  half-hour  in  the  forenoon  to 
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those  whose  parents  do  not  object :  in  point  of  fact,  none  have  objected. 
The  rehgious  exercises  are  simply  opening  with  prayer  in  the  morning, 
and  those  pupils  only  are  present  who  attend  the  religious  instruction. 

6.  There  is  no  hmit  to  the  number  of  pupils  except  the  size  of  the 
school-rooms.  The  average  number  in  each  class  is  60.  The  pupils 
advance  a  class  every  year,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  rector,  who  is 
accustomed  to  advance  to  a  higher  class  those,  who  seem  qualified,  and  to 
detain  in  the  same  class  for  two  years  those  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
progressed  sufficiently. 

7.  The  highest  English  class  (the  eighth)  read  and  study  a  selection  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  or  other  English  classic,  with  exercises  in  analysis 
and  paraphrasing.  They  revise  the  English  Grammar  (the  S.  S.  B.  A. 
at  9d.),  they  revise  the  Geography  of  the  World  (Anderson's),  they  revise 
British  History  (Collier's),  and  read  some  book  on  general  history  and 
literature.  They  profess  the  complete  Arithmetic  of  the  S.  S.  B.  A.,  and 
study  two  or  three  subjects  of  science,  according  to  the  Science  Directory 
of  the  South  Kensington  Department. 

iafin.— Virgil's  JEneid,  books  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  VI. ;  Crombie's  Gymnasium. 

Qreek. — Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader ;  New  Testament  (John  i.-x.). 

Mathematics.— EncM,  books  I.-IV. ;  Algebra,  Todhunter's,  for  Beginners ; 
Trigonometry,  Todhunter's,  for  Beginners,  6  chapters ;  Mechanics,  Newth's. 

French. — Moliere's  L'Avare  and  Le  Misanthrope  ;  Chardenal's  Second  French 
Course. 

(?erma?i.— Schiller's  Der  Parasit ;  Goethe's  Egmont. 

8.  The  length  of  the  school  day  is  six  hours,  and  the  home  preparation 
on  the  average  is  expected  to  take  two  hours.  The  head-master  or  rector 
only  takes  a  very  general  supervision  of  the  lessons  prescribed  by  the  other 
teachers. 

9.  No  school  library. 

10.  The  following  is  the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  (Dr. 
Wilson)  for  last  year : — '  This  large  and  important  school  continues  to  be 
conducted  with  much  spirit,  order,  and  generally  very  good  results.  I 
examined  the  classes  in  Latin  (66  pupils),  in  Greek  (6  pupils),  in  French 
(50  pupils),  German  (20  pupils),  in  Geometry  and  Algebra  (80  pupils), 
and  found  then-  knowledge  of  the  subjects  professed  very  creditable.' 

11.  Two  pupils  on  the  average  each  of  the  last  5  years  have  gone  to 
the  University.  There  are  ten  bursaries  tenable  at  the  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  being  five  of  £10  and  five  of 
£15  each.  There  is  also  an  exhibition  of  £50,  tenable  at  some  university 
or  science  college.  The  funds  for  these  are  raised  annually  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

12.  One  pupil,  in  1871,  was  fourth  at  the  prelimimary  exammation  for 
bursaries  at  Glasgow.  In  1872,  one  pupil  gained  the  fourth  prize  in  the 
middle  Greek  class,  and  first  in  the  middle  Mathematics.  In  1873,  one 
pupil  got  the  first  prize  in  three  departments  of  the  senior  Mathemati- 
cal class,  and  another  was  on  the  prize-list  of  the  junior  Mathematical 

13.  The  occupations  are  very  various,  but  during  the  last  five  years 
probably  engineering  has  been  the  favourite  in  this  place. 

14.  The  punishments  are  various.  Next  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
expulsion,  stripes  on  the  hands  with  a  thong  of  leather.  Each  teacher 
has  the  right  of  punishment,  up  to  that  of  expulsion  :  that  alone  is  reserved 
for  the  rector  or  head-master.  There  used  to  be  a  record  of  punishments 
kept  but  it  is  now  disused.  The  rewards  given  are  prizes  in  the  shape 
of  medals  and  books.  Three  gold  medals,  value  £5  each,  are  given  by 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  academy,  and  a  record  of  the  successful  com- 
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petitors  is  made  in  a  memorial  tablet  erected  in  the  chief  class-room.  The 
medals  are  for  eminence  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  English,  including 
what  are  known  as  ordinary  branches. 

15.  Rather  more  than  a  rood. 

16.  Yes;  there  is  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  masters  take  cognizance 
of  the  pupils  during  the  play-hours. 

17.  The  head-master  or  rector's  position  is  not  clearly  defined,  and 
his  relation  to  the  other  teachers  is  neither  uniform  nor  well  understood. 
This  has  led  to  some  difficulty  in  the  management,  the  more  especially 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  which  effected  the  management, 
were  a  body  always  changing  both  in  composition  and  opinions. 

John  Denny,  Town-Clerk, 
Burgh  of  Dumbarton. 

mhJuly  1873. 
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DUMFRIES  ACADEMY,  GREYFRIARS,  DUMFRIES. 
{Population^  15,437.) 

I.  Natuee  of  Foundation, 

For  answers  to  queries  on  first  four  pages  of  this  schedule,  see  '  Special 
Reports  on  the  Burgh  and  Middle  Class  Schools  in  Scotland,'  by  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Sellar,  pages  187  sq.* 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  special  condition.  No  hmit  to  age  of  admission.  About  15 
years. 

2.  Middle  class. 

3.  Schedules  filed  herewith.  The  masters.  Parents  may  select  any 
classes  they  choose.    Yes,  if  practicable. 


TIME-TABLE  AND  CUREICULUM. 


Eectoe's  Department. 

Hour. 

Class. 

Subject. 

9  to  10 

1st,  2d,  and  3d 
Greek. 

Edinburgh  Academy  Greek  Grammar ;  Greek  Ex- 
tracts.— Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Homer;  Fer- 
gusson's  Exercises  in  Attic  Greek. — Euripides; 
Herodotus  ;  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

10  to  11 

2d  Latin  Class. 
German  Class. 

Rudiments,  Revised;  Cornehus  Nepos;  Henry's 

1st  Latin  Book. 
Tiark's    German    Grammar ;    Reading    Book ; 

Schiller's  Tell. 

11  to  12 

3d  and  4th  Latin. 

Csesar  ;  Ovid ;  Henry's  1st  Latia  Book. — Sallust ; 
Virgil ;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

12  to  1 

5th  Latin  Class. 

Horace ;  Cicero ;  Juvenal,  etc. ;  Latia  Prose 
Exercises ;  Latin  Versification. 

1  to2 

Interval. 

2  to  3 

1st  Latin  Class. 

Edinburgh  Academy  Latin  Rudiments;  Edin- 
burgh Academy  Latin  Delectus. 

3to4 

Ist,  2d,  and  3d 
French  Classes. 

De  Fivas'  French  Grammar;  Edinburgh  High 
School  French  Reader.— De  Fivas'  French 
Grammar;  Fleury's  Histoire  de  France; 
Voltaire's  Henriade.— Racine,  De  Vigny,  etc. ; 
De  Paquet's  IVdsor ;  Sequel  to  Trdsor,  etc. 

"  The  annual  revenue  from  endowments  and  from  the  common  good  of  the  burgh 
amounts  to  X264. 
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Mathematical  Department. 


Ho  UK. 

9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

12  to  1 
2  to  3 


3  to  4 


Class. 

Third  Arithmetic 
(Two  Divisions). 

Senior  Arithmetic 
(Two  Divisions). 

Second  Arithmetic 
(Ttvo  Divisions). 

Junior 
Mathematics. 

Senior 
Mathematics. 
Junior  Division. 


Second  Division. 


Senior  Division. 


Junior  Arithmetic. 


Subject. 

Practice,  Proportion,  Fractions,  Interest,  etc. 
(Text-book,  Manson's  Arithmetic). 

Higher  Rules  and  Theory  of  Arithmetic  (Text- 
book, Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic). 

Compound  Rules,  Reduction,  Practice  (Manson's 
Arithmetic). 

Euclid — Book  I.,  with  Deductions  ;  Algebra, 
Simple  Rules  and  Simple  Equations  (Tod- 
hunter's  Elementary  Algebra). 


Euclid — Books  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  with  Deductions ; 
Algebra — Fractions,  Simple  and  Quadratic 
Equations. 

Euclid — Books  V.  and  VI.,  with  Deductions ; 
Algebra — Rules  subsequent  to  Equations  ; 
Plane  Trigonometry,  as  far  as  solution  of 
Triangles,  including  use  of  Logarithms  (Tod- 
hunter's). 

Euclid — Book  XL,  Exercises  on  Books  I.  and 
VI. ;  Drew's  Conic  Sections  (portions  of) ; 
Kelland's  Algebra  (portions  of)  ;  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  is  delivered  at  this  hour — one 
Lecture  each  week. 

Simple  Rules,  Compound  Rules  (Money). 


English  Department. 

HoUHS. 

9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 
12tol 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

Junior  Divisioif. 

•Reading,  Spelling,  etc. 
Do. 

Initiatory  Grammar. 
Interval. 

Initiatory  Geography. 

Senior  Division. 

English  Composition. 
♦Reading,  SpeUing,  etc. 
History. 
Grammar. 
Interval. 

Geography  (Senior  Class). 
Do.      (Junior  Class). 

P.S. — ^No  time-table  for  the  Writing  department. 

4.  See  schedule  filed  in  answer  to  No.  3. 

5.  None ;  but  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  English  department. 
Pupils  whose  parents  object  to  it  are  exempted.  No  public  religious 
exercises  in  use  ia  the  school. 


•  Religious  instruction  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  10.80. 
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6.  No.  Having  been  appoiated  to  tlie  rectorship  of  Dumfries  Academy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  and  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
previous  rector's  lists,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  Merit. 

7.  See  time-table. 

8.  6  hours.  9  to  1.  2  to  4.  About  3  hours.  No.  Each  master 
in  his  own  department. 

9.  No  school  library. 

10.  No  report  within  three  years.  The  last  report  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Sellar,  in  March  1867,  q.v. 

11.  See  my  answer  to  query  6,  supra.  Yes.  The  'Armstrong'  Bur- 
saries, tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

12.  See  6,  supra. 

13.  Too  varied  to  specify. 

14.  The  usual  school  punishments.  By  the  masters.  No,  Prizes 
used  to  be  given  by  the  Town  Council,  but  these  have  been  discontinued. 
There  are  still  some  special  prizes,  e.g.  the  '  Jamaica '  prize,  to  the  dux  of 
the  school ;  the  '  Lord  Advocate's '  prize,  to  the  best  Latin  scholar. 
Any  other  prizes  are  given  by  the  rector  and  masters,  or  by  private 
individuals, 

15.  One  acre  and  a  half.  Cricket,  football,  etc.  These  are  not  played 
on  the  playground,  but  on  a  field  rented  by  the  boys.  From  six  to 
seven  weeks  in  summer,  and  ten  days  at  Christmas, 

16.  Their  duties  terminate  in  the  class-room, 

17.  No  special  difficulties, 

James  Ceanstoun,  B.A., 
Rector^  Dumfries  Academy,  Greyfriars, 
Dumfries, 

mh  March  1873. 


Endovtments. 


1.  Paterson's  (1722), 

2.  Rainiug's  (1823),  . 

3.  Donaldson's  (  ...  ), 

4.  Bell's  (1789), 

5.  Orighton's  (1862), 

6.  Armstrong's  (1852), 

7.  M'Camack's  (1847), 


Capital. 

15,000  marks  1 

£500  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

1,749  1  6 

105  0  0 


Salaries  paid  by  the  Town  Council, 


Annual  Eevemie. 


y  £52    7  2* 


120    0  0 


4 
81 


0 
10 


•  The  first  four  are  invested  together  on  bond,  of  date  7th  Sepi  1832,  for  £1309, '4s.  Id. 
No.  2  is  partly  for  charitable  purposes. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  DUNDEE. 
{Population,  118,977.) 

Dundee,  5th  May  1873. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Eudowed  Schools 
Commission. 

Sib, — It  has  been  found  difficult  to  bring  the  particulars  of  our  school 
under  the  heading  of  the  schedule  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  state  these  in  an  in- 
dependent form,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted. 

What  is  called  the  High  School  in  Dundee  is  made  up  of  three  other 
schools,  now  incorporated  together  and  forming  one  institution  under  its 
present  name.  Much  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Grammar  School,  now  the 
classical  department  in  the  High  School,  dates  back  as  far  as  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  sum  of  £10  yearly  was  appointed  by  warrant  of  her 
Privy  Council  to  be  paid  to  the  master  from  a  fund  called  the  Hospital 
Fund. 

The  other  schools  incorporated  m  the  High  School  are — the  Enghsh 
School,  of  more  recent  origin,  and  the  Academy,  where  Mathematics  and 
Modem  Languages  were  taught,  not  older  than  the  present  century. 

About  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  ago,  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council,  in  whose  hands  the  patronage  of  the  schools  had  been  previously, 
made  offer  to  the  general  public  to  yield  up  to  them  the  half  of  the 
patronage,  provided  they  would  erect  suitable  buildings.  The  present 
buildings  were  thus  erected,  forming  a  beautiful  structure,  and  affording 
excellent  accommodation  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  patronage  was 
now  vested  in  twenty  directors.  The  subscribers  to  the  Ijuilding  fund, 
and  to  a  fund  for  providing  a  salary  to  the  teachers  of  the  Modem 
Languages,  elect  ten ;  and  the  Provost  and  Magistrates,  with  as  many 
more  as  make  up  other  ten,  complete  the  number. 

The  funds  of  the  High  School  consist  of  various  sums,  partly  con- 
tributed to  furnish  salaries  to  the  masters  of  the  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical departments  and  to  the  masters  of  the  Modern  Languages,  and 
partly  bequeathed  by  gentlemen  who  wished  well  to  the  institution ;  but 
none  of  these  date  farther  back  than  twenty-five  years.  Besides  these,  a 
small  sum  is  exacted  by  each  master  from  every  scholar,  along  with  his 
class  fees,  under  the  name  of  general  expenses.  Out  of  these  funds  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  institution  are  defrayed. 

There  is  no  head-master  or  rector.  The  masters  are  of  equal  autho- 
rity, and  independent  of  each  other.  Each  in  rotation  acts  as  censor,  and 
holds  the  office  for  six  months.  The  janitor  maintains  order  in  the  play- 
ground. If  necessary,  he  reports  any  case  to  the  censor,  who  summons  a 
court  of  all  the  masters,  and  the  case  is  disposed  of  according  to  their 
judgment. 

The  directors  meet  on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  every  month,  and 
regulate  matters  connected  with  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

As  a  rule,  the  most  distinguished  students  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  have  for  many  years  been  from  the  High  School.  Three,  after 
passing  through  the  Arts  course  there,  have  gained  exhibitions  at  Oxford. 
One  of  these  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  is  now  a  tutor  in  St.  John's. 
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Two  have  been  successful  in  the  competitive  trial  for  Civil  Service  appomt- 
ments  in  India.    Other  instances  of  distinction  could  be  mentioned. 

The  masters  have  seldom  any  connection  with  their  scholars  out  of  the 
class-room.  The  length  of  time  required  from  each  scholar  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lessons  must  depend  on  the  scholar  himself.  The  length 
of  the  masters'  teaching  day  is  from  five  to  six  hours.  Some  of  the 
masters  are  very  desirous  of  having  an  enforced  curriculum.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  scholars  of  the  High  School 
are  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  stating  the  above  particulars,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer 
the  leading  questions  suggested  by  your  schedule.  I  intend  sending  with 
this  a  curriculum  and  table  of  charges  at  the  High  School.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  since  it  was  printed,  but  it  is  still  nearly  correct. 

Connected  with  the  Q-rammar  School  are  two, — the  Ferguson  and  the 
Bruce  Mortifications. 

1.  The  Ferguson  Mortification. 

The  following  is  the  notice  in  the  Dundee  Directory : — '  The  date  is 
1695  ;  the  founder,  the  Rev.  David  Ferguson.  The  interest  of  nearly 
£3600  is  apphed  to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  two  boys  as 
bursars  (name  of  mortifier  to  be  preferred)  at  the  Grammar  School  till 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  at  the  College  of  St.  Andrews,  if  they  desire, 
and  show  themselves  apt  for  learning,  for  four  years.  Patrons — James 
Webster  of  Balmuir,  and  the  Provost  of  Dundee.  Factor,  Wilham 
Kerr,  Esq.' 

This  mortification  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing  than  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

2.  The  Bruce  Mortification. 

The  date,  1738  ;  the  founder,  George  Bruce.  To  maintain  the  mor- 
tifier's  library,  and  to  educate  a  boy  named  Bruce,  Gray,  or  Duncan,  or 
the  son  of  any  indigent  burgess  of  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  for  six  years  at 
the  Grammar  School.  The  patrons  resolved,  some  years  ago,  to  assume 
an  additional  bursar.  The  stock  of  this  mortification  is  about  £400. 
Patrons — ^the  Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  Ministers,  and  Senior  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School.  Factor — very  recently  appointed — ^Robert  C. 
Walker,  solicitor. 

The  word  '  burgess,'  in  the  deed  of  mortification,  since  few  now  become 
burgesses,  has  proved  a  frequent  occasion  of  delay  in  the  appointment  of 
bursars.  In  a  word,  therefore,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  case  of  the 
Ferguson  bequest,  and  in  that  of  Bruce,  for  the  word  '  burgess,'  putting 
some  such  limiting  expression  as  '  creditable  parents  belonging  to  Dundee,' 
or  should  it  be  fixed  that  the  appointments  be  settled  by  competition,  an 
occasion  of  much  provoking  abuse  might  be  removed. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  Edward  bursaries  for  Classics  and 
Mathematics,  the  Webster  bursaries  for  Mathematics,  and  the  Milne 
and  Constable  bursaries  for  the  general  classes  of  the  High  School. 

Richard  Low,  LL.D., 
Classical  Master,  High  School,  Dundee. 
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Abstract  of  Treasurer's  Accounts,  from  16th  October  1871  to  15th 

October  1872. 


I. — Account  fob  Current  Expenses. 
Ohakge. 

General  Expenses,  collected  by  the  Teachers,  ....  £449  6  2 
General  Expenses,  contributed  as  under — 

From  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Olassical  and  Mathe- 
matical Departments,  as  per  Appendix  A.,    .         .       £5   0  0 

From  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Department  of  Modem 

Languages,  as  per  Appendix  B.,        .  .  .  3    0  0 

From  Bequest  of  James  Guthrie  Davidson,  Esquire, 
as  per  Appendix  C,     .         .         .         .         .         4   0  0 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alexander  Edward,  Esquire,  as 
per  Account  No.  IV.,    .         .         .         .         .         3    0  0 

Interest  from  the  Endowment  of  John  Symers,  Esq.  (less  Income  Tax),  . 
Rent  for  a  Telegraph  Pole  on  the  Buildings  of  the  High  School,  1  year, 
per  Post  Office,  ........ 

Baiter  Scholarship,  per  Edinburgh  TJniTersity — ^Repayment  of  Outlays,  . 

Balance  due  to  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872, 


15  0  0 
28   1  5 

0  10 
4  15  0 

£647   2  7 
784  16  3 

£1331  18  10 


Salaries  to  Officials — 
Secretary — 1  year. 
Treasurer — 1  year. 
Janitor — 1  year,  . 
Do.    for  Assistant — 1 


Discharge. 


year. 


Coals,  Gas,  and  Water, 

Insurance  (£5000  on  Building  and  Furniture), 
Printing,  Advertising,  and  Stationery, 
Prizes,  ...... 

Furnishing  and  Accounts  to  Tradesmen, 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, 

Poor  Assessment,  .... 

Interest  on  Bank  Account, 

Baiter  Scholarship — ^Fees  to  Examiners,  etc., 


Balance  due  to  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1871, 


£32  0  0 

30  0  0 

62  0  0 

10  0  0 


£134 
70 
3  15 

17  19 
26  0 
63  13 

8  16 

18  8 
38  14 

2  3 


0  0 
0  10 


0 
6 
0 
1 
5 
0 
6 
6 


£383  10  9 
948    8  1 

£1331  18  10 


n.— Teachers'  Salary  Account. 
Chargb. 

Eecoived  from  Hospital  Fund  for  Grammar  School  (less  Income  Tax),  . 

Received  from  Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical Departments,  as  per  Appendix  A.,  . 

Received  from  Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  as  per  Appendix  B.,  .         .         .         .  . 

Received  from  James  Guthrie  Davidson's  Bequest,  as  per  Appendix  C,  . 


£10  16  11 

136  16  2 

82    3  4 
107   6  3 

£337    2  8 


Paid  Salaries,  viz. — 
Dr.  Low, 
Mr.  Dott,  . 
Mr.  Miller, . 
Mr.  Durlac, 
Mr.  Imandt, 
Mr.  Kennedy, 


DiSCHAEGE. 

£100  0  0  less  Income  Tax,  £2   6  9 

60  0  0  „  17  4 

65  0  0  „  16  1 

60  0  0  „  17  4 

60  0  0  „  17  4 

10  0  0  „  0   4  6 


£97  14  3 

58  12  8 

53  14  11 

58  12  8 

68  12  8 

9  15  6 

£337   2  8 
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III. — Edward  Bursary  Fund. 

Charge. 

Interest  on  £150  from  Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Classical  and 

Mathematical  Departments,  as  per  Api)endix  A.,  .  .  .  £(J  10  4. 
Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1871,      .         10  18  11 


Discharge. 


£17   9  :i 


Paid  for  two  Bursars  at  Grammar  School,  .  .  .  .  .  £3  15  0 
Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872,      .         13  14  :i 

£17   9  3 


IV. — Bequest  of  the  late  Alexander  Edward,  Esquire,  for  Education  of 

Poor  Children. 

Charge. 

Income  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),  .  .  £30  14  11 
Interest  on  Bank  Account  to  1st  November  1871,    .  .        17    2  3 


£47  17  2 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1871,      .        405  14  2 


Discharge. 

Paid  for  Bursars — 1  year,  .....  £32  5  0 
Charges  carried  to  Account  I.,         .         .         .         .         3    0  0 


Discharge. 


£453  11  4 


£35    5  0 


Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872,      .        418   6  4 


£453  11  4 


V. — The  And^erson  Scholarship  Fund. 
Charge. 

Income  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),    .  .         .         .       £43  18  4 

Interest  on  Bank  Account  to  1st  November  1871,   .         .         .         .  15  0 


£45   3  4 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1871,      .        137   3  8 


£182 


Paid  for  four  Scholarships  for  Session  1871-72,       .  .  .  .       £80   0  0 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872,      .        102   7  0 

£182   7  0 


APPENDIX. 

A. — Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Classical  and  Mathematical 

Departments. 

Charge. 


Income  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),    .         .  £165  12  2 

Interest  on  Bank  Account  to  1st  November  1871,    .         .  2  12 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th 

October  1871,   £189   5  4 

Less  sum  due  to  Edward  Bursary  Fund,      .         .  10  18  11 


£167  13  4 

178  6  5 
£345  19  9 
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Discharge. 

Sum  transferred  to  Teachers'  Salary  Account,  No.  II.,  .  £136  16  2 

Do.      do.  _     to  Bursary  Fund,  Nos  III.,          .  .  6  10  4 

Charges  carried  to  Account  No.  I.,  .         .         .  .  5    0  0 


Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  16th 

October  1872,     ......      £211   7  6 

Less  sum  due  to  Edward  Bursary  Fund,     .         .         13  14  3 


£148   6  6 


197  13  3 
£345  19  9 


B.— Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  etc. 

Ohahgb. 

Income  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),  .       £85   1  3 

Interest  on  Bank  Account  to  1st  November  1871,  .  .  0   6  8 


£85   7  11 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1871,      .         37  19  6 


DiSCHAEQB. 

Sum  transferred  to  Teachers'  Salary  Account,  No.  II.,  .  £82  3  4 
Charges  carried  to  Account  No.  I.,  .         .         .         .  3   0  0 


£123   7  5 


£86    3  4 


Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872,      .         38   4  1 

£123   7  6 


■  C. — Bequest  of  the  late  James  Guthrie  Davidson,  Esquire! 

Ohakgb. 

Interest  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),  .         .      £103   9  4 
Do.     do.  Bank  on  Sum  in  Deposit  Eeceipt  to  11th 
November  1871,  .  .  .  .  .  .  17  13  2 

Do.    on  Bank  Account  to  Ist  November  1871,  .         .  1  15  3 

 £122  17  9 

National  Bank — Deposit  Eeceipt,     ......         800    0  0 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  16th  October  1871,     .         151   4  6 


£1074   2  3 


Discharge. 

Sum  transferred  to  Teachers'  Salary  Account,  No.  II.,  .  £107  6  3 
Charges  carried  to  Account  No.  I.,  .         .         .         •  4   0  0 

  £111    6  3 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      .         .  ...         800   0  0 

Proportion  of  Expense  of  Searches, .  .  .  ■  .  .  4  11  0 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th  October  1872,     .         158   6  0 

£1074   2  3 


D.— Fund  provided  by  J.  K.  Caird,  Esq.,  for  encouragement  of  Phonographic 


Classes. 
Charge. 


£2    4  0 


Income  from  Money  invested  (less  Income  Tax),  . 

Interest  from  Bank  on  Sum  m  Deposit  Eeceipt  to  11th 

November  1871,  .          .          .          .          .  .           0  17  9 

National  Bank— Deposit  Eeceipt,     .         .  ■        .  .        109  18  6 

Discharge. 

Prizes,           .         .          .          .          .          .  .         £10  0 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      .         .         .  .        100    0  0 

Proportion  of  Expense  of  Searches,  .          .          .  .           0  11  4 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  15th 

October  1872   .          11    8  11 


£113    0  3 


£113    0  S 
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Abstract  of  the  Property  and  Funps,  as  at  15th  October  1872. 

Amount  expended  on  Ground,  Buildings,  and  Fittings,    .  £11,788    5  10 
Sum  due  to  tlie  National  Bank  of  ScoUand  on  Account  for 

Current  Expenses,   £10,953   9  7 

Edward  Bursart  Fum). 

Bum  invested  along  with  Monies  of  Special  Fund,  as  under 

mentioned,  .         •         •  •  ,      /         /  "  ° 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account- 

C--'^*' ^^iii     £163  14  3 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alexander  Edward,  Esquire,  Merchant,  Dundee. 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      ....      £700   0  0 
Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account- 

£1118   6  4 

The  Anderson  ScHOLARsrap  Fund,  for  Students  at  the  University  of 

St.  Andrews. 

Bum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      .         .         .         v„     '         •  2  S 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account-Current,     .         102   7  0 

£1102   7  0 


Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  Classical  and  Mathematical  Departments. 

Sum  lent  to  Dundee  Harbour  Trustees  on  Bond,   .         .      £500  0  0 

Ground- Annuals  at  Meadows,         .         .         .         '        ^In  n  n 

Feu  Duty  at  Chapelshade  Gardens,  .         .         .         '  n  n 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      ....      2700  0  0 

£3905  0  0 

Less  Sum  belonging  to  Edward  Bursary  Fund,  as 

stated  above,  15fl  0  0 


£3755   0  0 


Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account- 
Current,    197  13  3 


£3952  13  3 


Special  Fund  for  Teachers  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  etc. 

Sum  invested  with  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Co.  on  Pre- 
ferential Stock  of  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Bailway  Co.,    £1000   0  0 
Sum  lent  to  Dundee  Harbour  Trustees  on  Bond,    .         .      1000   0  0 

£2000   0  0 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Aocount- 

 £2038   4  1 

Bequest  of  the  late  James  Guthrie  Davidson,  Esquire,  of  Ardgaith. 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      ....  £3000    0  0 

Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account- 

Oiirrpnt  ......        158    5  0 

^^^^^^^    £3158   5  0 

Fund  provided  by  J.  K.  Caird,  Esquire,  for  encouragement  of  Phonogr^vphic 

Classes. 

Sum  lent  on  Heritable  Security,      ....      £100   0  0 
Balance  due  by  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Acconnt- 

Curront,  £111  g  11 
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Endowment  of  the  late  John  Symkrs,  Esquire,  Banker,  Dundee. 
Sum  lent  to  the  iDundee  Haxbour  Trustees  ou  Bond,       .         .         .  £2000 


0  0 


DuJiDEH,  3Qth  October  1872.— We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  forecoine' 
Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  of  the  High  School  of  Dundee  for  the 
financial  yeai-  ending  15th  October  1872,  and  find  the  same  to  be  properly  vouched  and 
accurately  stated. 

JNO.  HENDEEBON,  Director. 
T.  W.  TH0M8,  Director. 


Ayerage  Attendance  at  the  Classes,  Session  1871-72. 


English  Department  for  Boys, 
Do.  do.       for  Girls, 

Writing  and  Book-keeping  for  Boys 
GirlSj  and  Arithmetic  for  Girls, 

Arithmetic  for  Boys, 

Academy, 
Do. 

Grammar  School, 
French  Department, 
German  do. 
Sewing  do. 
School  of  Art, 
Do.  do. 


and^ 


Mr.  Charles  and  Assistants, 
Mr.  Ai-nold  and  do. 

Mr.  Glass  and  do. 

Mr.  Miller  and  do. 
Mr.  Dott, 
Mr.  Miller, 

Dr.  Low  and  Assistant, 
Mr.  Durlac, 
Mr.  Imandt, 

Misses  M'Kenzie  and  Stewart, 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Assistants, 

Do.  do.  Evening 


359 
238 

546 

257 
91 
130 
107 
143 
73 
53 
179 
CI,  106 


TABLE  OF  FEES. 
English  Department. 


Reading  and  Grammar,  ........ 

Elocution,  Composition,  and  Geography,  ..... 

"Writing  and  Arithmetical  Department. 

Writing  for  Boys, 

Writing  or  Arithmetic  for  Girls,  for  one  hour,  .... 

1)       and      ,,  „         for  more  than  one  hour, 

Writing  Materials  to  be  furnished  to  the  Pupils,  for  which  they  will  be  charged 
Writing  and  Book-keeping  (including  Writing  materials),  . 
Phonography,  ......... 

Grammar  School. 
Latin. 

First  and  Second  Classes,  ....... 

Lauk  and  Gkebk. 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Classes,  ...... 

Intermediate  or  Extra  Classes,  ...... 

Class  for  Composition  and  History — 

Boys  attending  Latin  or  Greek,  .... 

Others,  ........ 


Per 
Quarter. 
£0   5  0 
0   6  0 


Modern  Languages. 


French, 
German, 


COMMERCLAL  DEPARTMENT  AND  ACADEMY, 

Mathematical  and  Scientific  Department, 
Commercial  Department — 

Arithmetic,  ...... 

Arithmetic  and  AJgebra,  etc.,  .... 

Drawing  Classes  and  School  of  Art. 
Day  Classes. 
Drawing  and  Painting,  one  hour  daily, 

11  „  two  hours,  .... 


0  11 
0  11 


Gratis. 


0  10 
0  10 


0  10 
0  12 


0  11  6 


0   5  0 


0  13  0 
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EvKNiNG  Classics. 


Geometrical,  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 

Painting,  six  hours  weekly,        .  .  per  course  of  three  months,         £0    5  0 


Ladies'  Department. 

Pain  Needlework,  quartei-,  ^!  0 

Fancy  Work,  0  10  6 

Quarter  Days— Ist  September,  20th  November,  Ist  February,  and  20th  AprU. 
The  Fees  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Along  with  the  above  Fees,  there  will  be  charged  for  Coal  Money  and  General  Ex- 
penses : — 

From  Pupils  attending  the  Commercial  Department  and  Academy,  for  each  Class. 
Is.  per  quarter. 

From  Pupils  attending  the  Grammar  School,  Is.  per  quarter. 
From  Pupils  attending  the 
English  J 

Writing  and  Arithmetic  f  departments.  Is.  per  quarter. 

German  ) 
From  Pupils  attending  the  School  of  Art- 
Day  Classes,  Is.  per  quarter. 
Evening  Class,  Is.  per  course. 
Prom  Pupils  attending  the  Sewing  Department- 
Pupils  of  one  hour's  attendance,  6d.  per  quarter. 
Do.      above  one  hour,  Is.  per  quarter. 
The  above  to  be  paid  for  each  separate  Class,  whether  private  or  pubhc. 
The  charge  to  be  for  a  quarter,  though  the  attendance  for  a  quarter  be  not  complete. 

Dundee,  July  1869. 


SCHEME  OF  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Distribution  of  the  Subjects  and  Hours  of  Attendance  from  year  to 
year,  throughout  the  whole  Course  of  Eight  Years  for  Boys  and 
Seven  Years  for  Girls. 

Pupils  entering  the  first  year  of  the  course  are  understood  to  be 
towards  seven  years  of  age. 

JSf.B.— As  the  hours  assigned  to  the  Drawing  department  vary  in  the 
different  Tables,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  course  for  Drawing  com- 
]irehends  three  sessions,  and  is  distributed  thus : — 

1st  Year— (one  hour  daily)— Freehand,  Practical  Geometry,  and  Perspective. 

2d  Tear— (two  hours  daily,  when  practicable)— Model  Drawing,  Shading  from 
Copies  and  Casts,  and  Elementary  Painting,  or  Elementary,  Mechanical, 
and  Architectural  Drawing.  _  , 

3d  Year— (two  hours  daily,  when  practicable)— Advanced  Painting,  or  Advancea 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

Pupils  will  select  those  years  for  this  department  which  are  most  con- 
venient for  them.  . 

The  Evening  Classes  for  Drawing  meet  as  follows  : — 

For  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting- 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine  o  clocJc. 

Work  done  in  the  Highest  Classes — vide  p.  437. 

[Table  I. 
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2d  English. 
Drawing. 
4th  English. 
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6th  do. 

6th  do. 

1—2  e'clock. 

1st  English. 
Ist  Writing. 
2d  Writing. 
3d  Writing. 
1st  French. 
1st  German. 

12—1  o'clock. 

3d  English. 
4th  do. 
Drawing. 
Drawing. 

Drawing. 

11—12  o'clock. 

1st  English. 

1st  Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

5th  Arithmetic  (in- 
cluding Book- 
koeping-). 

£0.  Vjronxxati. 

10—11  o'clock. 

Ist  English. 

2d  do. 

2d  Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

4th  Arithmetic. 

6th  English. 

8d  French. 

9—10  o'clock. 

3d  English. 
Bd  Arithmetic. 
5th  English. 
2d  French. 

Drawing. 
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WOKK  DONE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  CLASSES. 

Classics.-lMim-Uyj,  book  II.;  Cicero,  Pro  Archia ;  Horace,  Odes ; 
Composition,  Arnold's  and  Melvin's  Versions  etc.  Greek-Brycc  s  Second 
Keader,  and  a  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  Arnold  s  Composition. 

Modern  Languages.-Gevman-Oit&B  Grammar ;  Havet  s  and  Schramph's 
German  Studies;  a  Play  of  Schiller  or  Goethe.  French-Noel s  Grammaire 
Fran9aise;  Translation  from  French  mto  English  and  from  Enghsh  mto 
French ;  Kecitation  of  Poetical  Pieces.  ,  r,  ^- 1  r>       i.      m  ^i,    +  ' 

JWa«/tema<ics.— Newth's  Mechanics ;  Chambers'  Solid  Geometry ;  Todhunter  s 
Ti-igonometry ;  Colenso's  Algebra,  parts  I.  and  II. 

Enqlish  —Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare ;  Grammar ; 
Composition;  Geography;  History;  CoUier's  English  Literature. 

Drawing.— Comse  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

(Population,  196,979.) 
I.  Natuke  of  Foundation. 

I.  The  date  of  the  foundation  and  name  of  the  founder  unknown.  The 
name  of  the  school  is  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  The  history  of  the 
High  School  is  given  in  Steven's  History  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  good  abstract  may  be  found  in  Harvey  and  Sellar's 
Report  on  Middle-Class  Schools  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  The  school 
was  endowed  at  various  times  with  various  sums. 

4.  Should  be  stated  by  City  Clerk. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  mortification  forms  the  endowment  of  a  school  previously  exist- 
ing by  statute. 

8.  The  Local  Board  are  now  the  governors.  They  hold  office  for  three 
years. 

9.  Yes. 

II.  The  Town  Council  formerly,  and  now  the  School  Board,  appoint. 
The  appointments  are  not  limited  in  any  way.  The  rector  and  classical 
masters  hold  office  in  terms  of  clause  55,  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1873. 

12.  List  of  Teachers  : — 

Rector. — James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,  £700. 

Classics.~Th&  Eector;  William  Macdonald,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  £420;  Thomson 
Jeffrey,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  £420. 

English.— First  English  Master— John  M.  Boss,  University  of  Glasgow,  £420  ;  Second 
English  Master— BuYid  Norrie,  University  of  Edinburgh,  £200. 

/'j-encA.— Charles  Henri  Schneider,  M.O.P.,  £180;  Albert  H.  Schneider,  Assistant,  £60. 

German.— Alhert  Von  Eavensberg,  £120. 

Hindusiani.— John  Thomson,  P.H.,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

Mathematical  Department.— B&vid  Munn,  University  of  Glasgow,  F.E.S.E.,  £420'; 
J.  J.  A.  Black,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Assistant,  £100. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. — William  Cooper,  £300. 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  Mechanical  Construction  and  Drawing. — John  Mackie, 
Engineer,  £1,  Is. 
Drawing.— WaXier  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  Scotland,  £49,  lOs.  9d. 
Fencing  and  Gymnastics. — Captain  Eoland,  £21,  10s.  6d. 

Teachers  of  Science. — Physiology  and  Chemistry— S  ohn  Nicol,  Ph.D. ;  Natural  Philosophy 
— "Wm.  Lees,  M.A.  Edinburgh ;  Boiany  and  Zoology — John  Sadler,  F.E.P.S.,  Assistant  to 
Professor  of  Botany  in  University  of  Edinburgh — £30  each. 

The  teachers  of  Hindustani,  Engineering,  Drawing,  and  Fencing  receive  their  pupils' 
fees,  but  no  salary.  The  other  masters  receive  from  the  School  Board  salaries  as  above, 
with  the  limitation,  that  should  the  revenue  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  the  above  salaries,  the  income  of  each  teacher  would  be  affected  in  proportion 
to  his  entire  salary. 

13.  The  head-master  teaches  four  hours,  and  therefore  has  little  time 
for  general  superintendence. 

14.  Yes.  Each  master  may  take  as  many  or  as  few  as  he  likes.  The 
houses  hot  under  the  control  of  the  head-master.  Charge  ranges  from 
£70  to  £100. 

15.  The  cubic  content  of  the  various  class-rooms  is  148,400  feet.  This 
should  accommodate  about  1000  pupils, 

16.  There  are  11  class-rooms — length  ranging  from  22  feet  to  37  feet ; 
breadth,  from  14  feet  to  37  feet;  and  height,  uniform  17  feet  6  inches. 
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17.  Boys,  261. 

18.  The  children  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School  are  taught  gratui- 
tously. The  children  of  clergymen  and  teachers,  on  application,  are  taught 
at  a  reduced  fee. 

TABLE   or  FEES. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES.  Per  quarter. 

First  Class,   £2  10  0 

Second  Class,   2  15  0 

Third  Class,   350 

Fourth  Class,   3  10  0 

Fifth  Class,   3  15  0 

Sixth  Class,   3  15  0 

SEPARATE  CLASSES. 

Latin,   £110 

Greek,   110 

English,   110 

French,   110 

German,   110 

Mathematics,   110 

Book-keeping,   110 

Arithmetic,   110 

Writing,   110 

If  any  of  these  subjects  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  course,  the  pupil  pays 
5s.  for  each  branch. 

OPTIONAL  BRANCHES,  NOT  INCLTIDED  IN  THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 

Drawing — Figure  and  Landscape,  in  lead-pencil  or  chalk: — 

Two  hours  a  week,   £0  10  6 

Four  hours  a  week,   0  15  0 

Drawing — Mechanical,  Perspective,  and  Water-colour : — 

Two  hours  a  week,   £0  15  0 

Four  hours  a  week,   110 

Fencing,  Broadsword,  and  Gymnastics : — 

One  hour  a  week,    £0  10  6 

Fortification  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  for  three  hours 

a  week,   110 

Hindustani,  for  three  hours  a  week,   110 

Matriculation  Fee — 5s.  per  annum,  payable  at  entry,  for  Library,  Maps,  Models,  etc. 

19.  No  ;  the  school  is  a  higher- class  public  school. 

20.  Yes.    The  School  Board. 


21.  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY. 

I.  Account  of  the  Schools  Proper  (or  Statutory)  Eevenues  (Act  24th  and  25th  Vict.,  cap.  90). 

The  Chamberlain,  Dr. : — 
I.  To  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account,  at  18th  September  1871,  brought  from  last  Account,  page 
22:— 

1.  In  City  Bonds  of  Annuity  (estimated  at  75  per  cent.) : — 

(1.)  Bonds  issued  in  1838-39  in  respect  of  Bankings  on  the  City's  Estates  for  Mortifica- 
tions for  High  School  Prize  Medals,  and  Bonds  subsequently  acquired  by  Donation 
for  High  School  Prizes : — 

1.  For  Annuity  of  £3,  3s.,  for  Colonel  Murray's  Mortification,     .         .      £78  15  0 

2.  For  Annuity  of  £1,  10s.,  for  Colonel  Macdonald's  Mortification,        .        37  10  0 

3.  For  Annuity  of.£3,  3s.,  for  William  Ritchie's  Mortification,     .         .        78  15  0 

4.  For  Annuity  of  £3,  for  the  Cousin  (or  Dalton)  Medal,  .         .        75   0  0 

5.  For  Annuity  of  £3,  for 'the  Boyd  Prize,'  .         .         .         .       75  0  0 

Bonds  for  Prizes,      .         .    £346  0  0 
(2.)  Bonds  for  Annuity  of  £54,  acquired  by  Investment  of  Prices  received 

for  Country  Patronages  sold,      ......     1350  0  0 

Together,  in  City  Bonds,     .  £1695  0  0 


Carryforward,       £1695  0 
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^  ^  ^    ,      .      ,     ,  Brought  forward,      £1695   0  0 

2.  In  Bank  and  on  hand: — 

(1.)  Due  by  the  Bank  ofScotland  on  Acoount-Ourrent,  £1162    1  10 

(2.)  Due  by  the  Chamberlain,   .         .         .         ,         .         1   0  11" 

In  Bank  and  on  hand,  1163   2  9» 


Balance  from  last  Account,  .  £2858  2  9» 

II.  To  Eevenue : — 

1.  Ordinal^  Eevenue : — 

(1.)  Annuity  from  the  Revenues  of  Leith  Harbour  and 

Docks,  Year  to  Whitsunday  1872,        .  .  .     £330    0  0 

(2.)  Mortcloth  Dues  at  Greyfriars  Burying-ground,  Year  to 

1st  August  1872,  .         .         .         .         .         .       82  19  0 

(3.)  Compositions — Charged  within  the  year,  .  £150  13  4 
To  Arrears  at  1st  August  1871, 
brought  from  last  Account, 
page  21,     .         .         .      £13   6  8 
By  Arrears  at  Ist  August  1872, 
to  be  earned  to  next  Account,     13   6  8 

Produce  of  Arrears,  

Compositions  recovered,    150  13  4 

(4.)  Feu  Duties  and  Teind : — 

1.  Charged  -within  the  year,         ,         .  £387   3  6* 

Note. — This  includes  the  net  charge  on 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  the 
Teind  of  Lempitlaw,  as  follows : — 
Teind  for  Crop  1871,  .      £477  14  1* 
Less  Stipend  in  respect 
of  Lempitlaw  paid  by 
..  His  Grace  to  the  Mini- 
ster   of  Sprouston, 
Crop  1871,  .        112   3  8» 

Net  charge  of  Teind 
of  Lempitlaw, 
Crop  1871,    .      £365  10  6 


2.  Arrears: — 

To  Arrears  at  Ist  August 

1871,  brought  from 

last  Account,  page  21,     £5  13  3" 

By  Overcharge, 
abated  and  noi 
to  be  trans- 
ferred,    .£0  0  1* 

By  Arrears  at 
1st  August 

1872,  to  be 
carried  to  next 
Account,  .        3  3  2* 

Together,    3   3  3» 

Add,  Decrease  on 

Arrears,     .    2   9  11' 

Feu  Duties,  etc.,  recovered,   389  13  6' 

(5.)  Annuities  on  City  Bonds  for  Prices  of  the  Patronage  of 
Cmrrie,  Fala  (or  Fala  and  Soutra),  and  Wemyss,  £54 ; 
lees  £1,  2s.  6d.  of  Income-Tax,  .  .  .  .  52  17  6 
(6.)  Interest  on  Price  of  Property  in  North  College  Street, 
sold  to  the  Edinburgh  Improvement  Trustees,  from 
11th  November  1870  to  17th  January  1872,  £49,  14s. 
2d.;  less  £1,  28.  2d.  of  Income-Tax,     .         .  48  12  0 

(7.)  Annuities  on  City  Bonds,  acquired  during  the  year  by  in- 
vestment of  Prices  of  Properties,  for  half-year  to  Ist 
August  1872,  £21 ;  less  7s.  of  Income-Tax,     .         .        20  13  0 
(8.)  Annuities  on  City  Bonds  for  High  School  Prizes:— 

1.  For  Prize  Medals  (Colonel  Murray's,  £3, 

3s. ;  Colonel  Macdonald's,  £1,  IDs. ; 
and  WiUiam  Ritchie's,  £3,  3s.),  £7, 
16s. ;  less  3s.  4d.  of  Income-Tax,     .     £7  12  8 

2.  For  'the  Boyd  Prize,' £3;  less  Is.  3d. 

of  Income-Tax,         .         .         .      2  18  9   


Carry  forward,      £10  11   5    X1025   8   4',  £2858  2 
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Brought  forward,  £10  11  5     £1025   8   4>  £2858  2  9» 
3.  For  'the  DaltonMedal,'£3;  less  Is.  8d. 

of  Income-Tax,         .         .         .  2  18  9 

Annuities  for  Prizes,         .         .  £13  10  2 
Deducted  from  the  Cost  of  Prizes, 

in  the  Credit,    .         .         .  13  10  2 


Ordinary  Eevenue,*      £1025   8  4' 
Casual  Revenue : —  • 
(1.)  From  tlie  Edinburgh  Improvement  Trustees 

for  Property  in  North  College  Street,      .  £840    0  0 
(2.)  Interest  on  Account-Current  with  the  Bank 

of  Scotland,  .         .         .         .     13  15  1 

Casual  Kevenue,    853  15  1 

Eevenue  or  Eeceipts,    1879   3  6' 


Sum  of  the  Debit,      £4737  6  2» 

The  Chamberlain,  Cr. : — 
I.  By  Expenditure : — 

1.  Ordinari/  Expenditure : — 

(1.)  On  account  of  the  High  School : — 

1.  Salaries  to  the  Eector  and  Masters  : — 

(1)  The  Eector,  .  .         ...         .         .     £240    0  0 

(2)  The  two  Classical  Masters  (£40  each),  £80;  and 

the  late  Mr.  Oarmichael's  Executor,  for  half- 
year  to  1st  August  1871,  £10,     .         .         .        90   0  0 

(3)  The  Senior  English  Master  and  Mathematical 

Master  (£20  each),  .         .         .         .        40   0  0 


Salaries,      £370   0  0 

2.  Eetired  Allowance  to  Mr.  Macmillan, 
late   Classical   Master,  year  to  1st 
October  1872,     ....  £200   0  0 
Less  Moiety  thereof  charged  on  the 

School  Fee  Fund,   .  .  .    100    0  0 

Eemains,  of  Eetired  Allowance,   100   0  0 


Salaries  and  Allowances,      £470   0  0 

3.  For  Prizes : — 

(1)  Book  Prizes,  including  'the  Boyd 

Prize,'         .         .         .         .  £59  19  2 

(2)  Prize  Medals  (including  '  the  Dalton 

Medal')  for  two  years,  at  £21,  8s.,      42  16  0 

(3)  Allowance  for  Prizes  to  the  Fencing, 

etc.,  Class,    .         .         .         .      1  10  0 


For  Prizes,       £104   5  2 
Deduct  Annuities  on  City  Bonds 
for  Prizes,  as  in  the  Debit,      .     13  10  2 

Eemains,  for  Prizes,  90  15  0 

4.  Maintenance  and  Eepair  of  the  Buildings : — 

(1)  Eepairs  in  Wright-work,  Glazier- 

work,  Smith-work,  etc.,     .  .  £40    8  3 

(2)  Furnishings,  .         ,         .  .       2  19  10 

(3)  Insurance,     .         .         .  .      4  10  0 

(4)  Taxes :— Poor-rates,  1871-72,  £31, 

3s.  4d. ;  Owners'  Taxes  on  Jani- 
tor's house,  18s.,     .  .         .     32    1  4 

Maintenace  of  the  Buildings,    79  19  5 

5.  Miscellaneous  Expenses : — Advertising  and  Printing, 

£6,  10s.  6d. ;  Incidental  Expenses,  £1,  15s.  lOd.,     .         8   6  4 


For  the  High  School,    £649   0  9 
(2.)  Burdens  on  the  Statutory  Eevenues,  other  than  the 
Annuity  from  Leith : — 

1.  Taxes: — Land-Tax  on  Uthrogal  (Fife- 

shire),  Is.  lOd. ;  Property-Tax  on  Feu 

Duties  and  Teind,  £7,  19s.  4d., .  .£812 

2.  Stipend  to  the  Minister  of  Livingstone, 

less  5s.  2d.  of  Income-Tax  (the  Sprou- 
ston  Stipend  of  £8,  6s.  8d.  being  un- 
paid),     .         .         ,         .         .     10  17  0 


.  Carry  forward,    £18  18   2     £649   0   9    £473"  6  2' 

*  The  revenue  of  this  year  was  exceptionally  hiRh,  the  average  revenuo  for  four  yearc,  1870-74,  being  f 
Of  the  above  Casual  Revenue,  (1.)  represents  a  transfer  of  capital. 
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Brought  forvvai'd, 
3.  Law  Expenses  (£3,  18s. ;  less  £3,  83.  re- 
covered), 10s. ;  and  Commission  on 
Compositions  recovered,  £15,  Is.  4d.,  . 
Burdens  on  Statutory  Eevenues, 


£18  18   2     £G49   0    9     £4737   6  2» 


15  11  4 


(3.)  For  Advertising,  Printing,  etc.,  in  relation  to  Bursaries, 

£17,  6s.  lid. ;  and  Examiners'  Fees,  £10,  IDs., 
(4.)  Proportion  of  tlie  General  Expenses  of  Management,  as 
on  page  7,  . 


34  9  6 
27  16  11 


55   3  3 


Ordinary  Expenditure,    £766  10  5 


2.  Casual  Expenditure  (on  account  of  the  High  School) : — 
(1.)  Sum  voted  to  the  Eeotor  as  for  one-fifth  of 
Surplus  Fees,  Sessions  1866-67  to  1870-71  . 
inclusive,        .         .         .         .         .  £361    2  4 
(2.)  Allowances  to  Masters  in  supplement  of  Fees, 
Session   1871-72 :— First  Classical  Master, 
£70;  Second  Classical  Master,  £30;  First 
English   Master,    £55 ;    Second  English 
Master,  £35 ;  German  Master,  £20 ;  Mathe- 
matical Master,  £20  ;  Writing  Master,  £45 ; 
Fortification  Master,  £10,  10s. ;  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  £10,  10s. ;  Lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  £20 ;    Lecturer  on  Zoology, 
£10,  10s. ;  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  (for 
Sessions  1870-71  and  1871-72),  £60,  .         .    376  10  0 
Note. — The  sum  of  £20,  voted  to  the 
French  Master,  was  unpaid  at  the 
closing  of  the  Accounts  1871-72. 
(3.)  For  Apparatus  to  Chemistry  Class,  £50 ; 
and  for  Natural  History  Specimens  and 
Diagrams,  £50,          .         .         .         .    100   0  0 
Casual  Expenditure,  .  


■  Expenditure, 

CL  By  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account,  at  17th  September  1872, 
to  be  earned  to  next  Account : —  ■ 

1.  In  City  Bonds  of  Annuity  (estimated  at  75  per  cent.): — 
(1.)  Bonds  at  the  estimated  value  of  75  per  cent. : — 

1.  Bonds  issued  in  1838-39,  in  respect  of  Bankings  on  the 
City's  Estate,  for  Mortifications  for  High  School  Prize 
Medals;  and  Bonds  subsequently  acquired  by  Donation 
for  High  School  Prizes: — 

(1)  For  Annuity  of  £3,  3s.  for  Colonel 

Murray's  Mortification,         .         .    £78  15  0 

(2)  For  Annuity  of  £1,  10s.  for  Colonel 

Macdonald's  Mortification,    .  .      37  10  0 

(3)  For  Annuity  of  £3,  3s.  for  William 

Eitcbie's  Mortification,         .  .      78  15  0 

(4)  For  Annuity  of  £3  for  the  Cousin  (or 

Dalton)  Medal, 


837  12  4 
£1604   2  9 


Bonds  for  Prizes, 
2.  Bonds  for  Annuity  of  £54,  acquired  by 
Investment  of  Prices  of  Country  Patron- 
ages sold,  .... 

City  Bonds,  at  75  per  cent., 
(2.)  Bonds  for  Annuity  of  £42,  acquired  in 
1871-72,  by  Investment  of  Prices  of  Pro- 
perty sold  (cost), 

In  City  Bonds, 
In  Bank  and  on  hand: — 

(1.)  Due  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account- 
Current,  .  .  .         £393    2  11 
2.)  Due  by  the  Chamberlain,  2    0  6» 

In  Bank  and  on  hand,   ■ 

Balance  to  next  Account, 


75 

0 

0 

'  75 

0 

0 

£345 

0 

0 

1350 

0 

0 

£1695 

0 

0 

1043 

0 

0 

£2738   0  0 


395   3  6 


3133   3  5 


Sum  of  thk  Credit, 


4737   6  2* 
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II.  Account  of  the  IIigii  School  Pee  Pnjro. 

The  Chamberlain,  Dr. : — 

I.  To  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account,  due  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  at  18th 
September  1871,  brought  from  last  Account,  p.  23,  . 

II.  To  Kevenue : — 

1.  Matriculation  and  Clem  Fees : — 
(1.)  Charged  for  Session  1871-72  :- 


1.  The  First  (or  Junior)  Class, 

2.  The  Second  Class, 

3.  The  Third  Class, 

4.  The  Fourth  Class, 

5.  The  Fifth  Class, 

6.  The  Sixth  Class, 

7.  Special  Classes :  Advanced 

Mathematics,  German,  and 
Hindustani,  etc.  . 


Matriculation 
Tees. 
£9  15 
11  0 

10  10 
15  5 

11  15 
7  6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5  10  0 


Class  Fees. 

Together. 

£321  5 

0 

£331   0  0 

428  8 

0 

439   8  0 

448  11 

6 

459   1  6 

695  7 

6 

710  12  6 

567  0 

3 

578  15  3 

370  1 

0 

377   6  0 

56  19 

0 

62   9  0 

Total  Fees  charged,    £71   0  0 
By  Abatements  from  Fees, 
Session  1871-72,  under 
Act   of   Council,  22d 
October  1867,  

Eemain,  of  Fees 
charged  for  1871-72,    £71   0  0 


£2887  12   3    £2958  12  3 


149  12  3 


149  12  3 


£2738   0   0    £2809   0  0 


(2.)  An-ears: — 

To  Arrears  resting  at  1st  August  1871,  irougit  from  last 
Account,  p.  22 : — 
Of  Class  Fees,  Session  1866-67,       .         .     £3  10 
Ditto,       Session  1867-68, 
Ditto,       Session  1868-69, 
Ditto,       Session  1869-70, 
Ditto,       Session  1870-71, 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


11  14 
24  0 
4  10 
6  0 


9 
3 
6 
0 
0 


Arrears  from  last  Account, 

By  Arrears  resting  at  1st  August' 1872,  to 
carried  to  next  Account : — 


£48  16  6 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Of  Class  Fees,  Session  1866-67, 
Ditto,  Session  1867-68, 
Ditto,  Session  1868-69, 
Ditto,  Session  1869-70, 
Ditto,  Session  1871-72, 
Arrears  to  next  Account, 


£3  10 
11  14 
24  0 
4  10 
11  15 


be 

9 
3 
6 
0 
0 


55  10  6 


Deduct,  Increase  on  Arrears, 


Note.- 


Fees  recovered, 

-Of  the  Fees  recovered,  there  were  for  (1)  Session 
1870-71,  £5;  (2)  Session  1871-72,  £2,797,  6s. 

2.  Interest  accrued  on  Account-Current  with  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  . 

Eeceipts, 


6  15  0 
£2802   5  0 


4   7  7 


Sum  OF  THE  Debit, 

the  Chamberlain,  Cr, : — 
I.  By  Expenditure : — 

1.  Expenditure  applicable  to  the  Tear  1870-71  :— 
Of  Fees  allocated  for  Session  1870-71  :— 

(1.)  To  the  Rector,  10s.;  and  Masters  —  Late  First 
Classical,  £77,  Is. ;  present  First  Classical,  £1,  8s. ; 
Second  Classical,  14s.;  First  English,  £1,  4s.; 
Second  English,  12s.;  French,  £1,  8s.;  Mathe- 
matical, £1,  4s. ;  Writing,  £1,  4s. ;  Lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  4s. ;  Lecturer  on  Zoology,  4s.,  £85  13 
(2.)  Fees  to  Examiners,  Session  1870-71,  •         .        13  13 


Expenditure  applicable  to  1870-71, 
Carry  forward, 


£99   6  0 


£162  0 


2806  12 
£2968  13 


£99   6   0    £2968  13 
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£346 

2 

0 

308 

14 

0 

235 

0 

6 

279 

9 

0 

67 

10 

0 

213 

10 

0 

88 

5 

3 

1 

11 

6 

436 

16 

3 

217 

17 

6 

1 

1 

0 

49 

10 

9 

21 

10 

6 

92 

0 

0 

Brought  forward, 

2.  Expenditure  applicable  to  the  Tear  1871-72: — 

(L)  Class  Fees  allocated  and  paid  to  the  Eector,  Masters, 
etc. : — 

1.  Dr.  Donaldson,  Eector,  Classes  V. 

and  VI.  (Class,  £231,  Is.  6d.; 
Capitation,  £115,  Os.  6d.), 

2.  Mr.    Macdonald,    First  Classical 

Master,  Classes  II.  and  IV., 

3.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Second  Classical  Master, 

Classes  I.,  III.,  and  VI.,  . 

4.  Mr.  Boss,  First  English  Master, 
6.  Mr.  Calvert,  Second  English  Master, 

6.  Mr.  Schneider,  French  Master, 

7.  Mr.  Eavensberg,  German  Master,  . 

8.  Mr.  Thomson,  Hindustani  Master,  . 

9.  Mr.  Munn,  Arithmetic  and  Mathe- 

matical Master, 

10.  Mr.  Cooper,  Writing,  etc..  Master,  . 

11.  Lieutenant   Mackie,  Fortification, 

etc..  Master, 

12.  Mr.  Ferguson,  Drawing  Master, 

13.  Captain  Eoland,  Fencing,  etc..  Master, 

14.  Lecturers  on  Science:  Mr.  Nicol, 

£26,  8s. ;  Mr.  Lees,  £36,  18s.  6d. ; 
late  Mr.  Davies,  £15,  16s.  Od. ;  Mr. 
Sadler,  £13,  17s.  6d., 

15.  Examiners  and  Examination 

Expenses : — 

(1)  Portion  of  Mr.  Mac- 

miUan's  Allowance,  £50   0  0 

(2)  Other  Examiners,  . 

(3)  For  Printing  Exami- 

nation Papers,     .      15    9  6 
Examiners,  etc.,    '    65   9  6 

Note.— The  Examination  Fees  for  the 
Session  were  £89,  Oa.  6d. 

Fees  for  1871-72,  paid  to  the 

Eector,  Masters,  etc.,  £2424   7  9 

(2.)  Further  Expenditure  charged 
upon  the  Fees : — 

1.  The  remaining  portion 

of   Mr.  Macmillan's 
Allowance,    .         .  £50   0  0 

2.  To  Janitors  :  The  late 

Janitor's  retired  Al- 
lowance, £30 ;  and 
the  present  Janitor's 
Salary  and  for  Cloth- 
ing, £75,  16s.  6d.,  .  105  16  6 
For  Coals,  £24,  28. ;  for 
Cleanin  g  Materials,  £3, 
15s.  5d. ;  and  Cleaner's 
Wages,  £33,  lis.,       .     61    8  5 

4.  Library  Expenses:  for 
Books    and  Book- 
binding,        .         .     48   4  2 

5.  For  Pi-inting  (£77,  8s.) 
and  Advertising  (£61, 
7s.)  as  to  the  Classes,     138  15  0 

6.  For  Printing  and  Adver- 
tising as  to  the  Fees, 
and  Stamps  therefor,  .     13  10  1 

Sum  of  these  Payments, 


£99    6   0    £2968  13  2 


3. 


417  14  2 


Expenditure  applicable  to  1871-72, 


2842   1  11 


Expenditure,    £2941   7  11 


f.  By  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account,  duo  by  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land at  17th  September  1872,  to  be  carried  to  next  Account, 

Sum  of  tub  Credit, 


27   5  3 


2968  13  2 
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III.  Account  of  Benjamik  Maokat's  Beqckst  for  High  School  Peizes. 
The  Chamberlain,  Dr. : — 

1.  To  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account,  due  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Deposit- 

Receipt,  at  18th  September  1871,  brought  from  last  Account,  page  23,       .     £129  18  10 

2.  To  Receipts  : — 

(1.^  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit-Eeceipt,  up  to  7th  August  1872,       £3  10 
(2.)  Annuity  on  City  Bond  for  half-year  to  1st  August  1872, 

£2,  5s.,  less  9d.  of  Income-Tax,  .         .         .         .         2   4  3 

Receipts,    5   5  3 


8;^ 


In  City  Bond  for  Annuity  of  £4,  10s.  (cost),  .  .  £111  18  9 
Due  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Account-Current,        .         23   6  4 


Sim  OF  THE  Debit,      £135  4  l 

The  Ohambkelain,  Cr. : — 

By  Balance  in  favour  of  this  Account  at  17th  September  1872,  to 
be  carried  to  next  Account: — 


t      Balance  to  next  Account,     .     £135   4  1 

Sum  of  the  Cekdit,     .   135  4  1 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Boys  may  join  the  school  at  any  stage  of  the  curriculum.  They  are 
carefully  examined  by  the  rector,  and  placed  in  the  class  which  is  most 
suitable  to  their  degree  of  advancement.  For  the  First,  or  Elementary 
Class,  the  only  quahfication  necessary  is  that  the  intending  pupil  be  able 
to  read  English  with  ease.    Average  age  of  highest  class  16^  years. 

2.  Professional  and  meroantile. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  High  School  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  School  Board,  and  the  result  is  that  the  school  has  now  the  means  of 
giving  a  complete  classical  and  a  complete  modern  education.  All  the 
pupils  go  through  the  same  training  in  the  iirst  three  years,  but  after  this 
a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Univer- 
sities, and  who  wish  to  follow  out  a  course  of  pure  culture  of  the  mind, 
make  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  pure  Mathematics  the  maiu  subjects  of 
study,  and  learn  as  much  of  French,  Grerman,  and  Science  as  will  remove 
difficulties  which  they  might  experience  in  taking  up  these  subjects  at  a 
later  stage.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  for  entering  on  com- 
mercial and  scientific  pursuits,  will  be  carefully  drilled  in  Arithmetic  and 
applied  Mathematics,  in  English  Composition,  in  Geography  and  History, 
and  in  French  and  German,  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
Natural  Sciences,  with  their  practical  appHcations,  and  to  Drawing.  The 
classes  will  be  arranged  according  to  proficiency,  and  the  numbers  in  each 
will  be  strictly  limited.  Provision  is  made  by  the  School  Board,  that 
whenever  the  pupils  increase  beyond  a  certain  number,  additional  teachers 
will  be  appointed.  And  in  all  cases  the  rector  is  charged  to  look  after 
the  individual  capacities  of  each  boy,  and  has  discretionary  power  to 
deviate  from  the  prescribed  course  where  such  deviation  is  advantageous 
for  a  pupil ;  but  in  no  case  is  deviation  to  be  made  without  consultation 
with  the  rector. 
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4.  TABLE  OF  CLASSES. 


FIRST  CLASS. — MR.  JEFFREY,  CLASSICAL  MASTER. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

1  exu-jjooKs. 

10—11.45 

11.45—12.30 
12.30—1.15 
1.15—3 

Latin  .    .  . 

Arithmetic  . 
Writing. 
English     .  . 

Donaldson's  Introductory  Latin    Grammar ; 

Chambei-s'  Elementary  Latin  Exercises; 

Jacobs'  Latin  Reader,  Part  I. 
Hanson's  Arithmetic. 

Nelson's  Geography  and  Atlas,  No.  1 ;  Nelson's 
History  of  Scotland  ;  Armstrong's  Practical 
English  Grammar  ;  Nelson's  Royal  Reader, 
No.  6  ;  Laurie's  Text-Book  of  Enghsh  Com- 
ppsition.    Relig'ious  Instruction. 

Fee,  £2,  lOs. 


SECOND  CLASS. — ^MR.  MACDONALD,  CLASSICAL  MASTER. 


9—11 


11—11.45 
11.45—12.30 
12.30—1.15 
1.15—3 


English 


Arithmetic 
Writing. 
French .  . 
Latin  .  . 


Collier's  British  History ;  Collier's  History  of 
Rome;  Aimstrong's  Practical  English 
Grammar  ;  Nelson's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
No.  1 ;  Nelson's  Royal  Reader,  No.  6. 
Religious  Instruction. 

Hanson's  Arithmetic. 

Schneider's  '  First  Year's  French  Course.' 

Donaldson's  Introductory  Latin  Grammar; 
Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Part  IT. ;  Chambers 
Elementary  Latin  Exercises  ;  Pillans'  Fu-st 
Steps  in  Classical  Geography. 


Fee,  £2,  15s. 


THIRD  CLASS.— MR.  JEFFREY,  CLASSICAL  MASTER. 


9—11 


11—11.45 
11.45—12.30 
12.30—2.15 


2.15—3 


English 


Writing. 
Arithmetic 
Latin  .  . 


French . 


Armstrong's  Practical  English  Grammar  ;  pal- 
gleish's  Grammatical  Analysis;  Colliers 
History  of  Greece;  Ross's  Gray  and  CoUms; 
Nelson's  Geography  and  Atlas,  No.  2 ;  Col- 
lier's Great  Events  of  History.  Rehgious 
Instruction. 

Hanson's  Arithmetic. 

Schmitz's  Advanced  Latin  Grammar;  Caesar  and 
Ovid  ;  Smith's  Principia  Latma,  Part  IV.  ; 
Pillans'  Fhst  Steps  in  Classical  Geography. 

High  School  French  Grammar  ;  High  School 
French  Reader;  High  School  Manual  of 
Conversation  ;  Schneider's  First  Course  to 
revise.  .  . 


Fee,  £3,  5s. 


I 
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FOURTH  CLASS. — MR.  MACDONALD,  CLASSICAL  MASTER. 


Hours. 


9—11 

11—12 
12—12.45 

12.45—1.30 

1.30—2.15 

2.15—3 


Subjects. 


Latin  . 

Greek 
English 


Mathematics  or 
Arithmetic 

French,    .  . 


"Writing. 


Text-Books. 


Schmitz's  Advanced  Latin  Grammar ;  Smith's 
Principia  Latiua,  Part  IV.  ;  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Horace  ;  Eamsay's  Elementary  Manual  of 
Eoman  Antiquities ;  Pillans'  First  Steps 
in  Classical  Geography. 

Oarmichael's  Greek  Rudiments;  Carmichael's 
Greek  Extracts  ;  Greek  Testament. 

Ross's  Milton;  Spalding's  History  of  English 
Literature  ;  Nelson's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
No.  2  ;  Collier's  Great  Events  of  History. 

Bryce  and  Munn's  Geometry;  Bryce's  Algebra; 
Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic ;  Munn's  Theory 
of  Arithmetic. 

High  School  French  Grammar;  High  School 

,  French  Reader;  High  School  Manual  of 
Conversation ;  Schneider's  Ecrin  Litteraire. 

Fee,  £3,  10s. 


FIFTH  CLASS. — THE  RECTOR. 


9—  10 

10—  11 

11—  12 

12—  1 

1—  2 

2—  3 

3—  4 


Greek, .   .  , 
Mathematics, 
Latin,  .    .  . 


Combined  Latin 

Class 
English,    .  . 


German,   .  . 

French  or  Book- 
keeping 


Carmichael's  Greek  Rudiments;  Carmichael's 
Greek  Extracts;  Xenophon;  Homer;  Greek 
Testament. 

Bryce  and  Munn's  Geometry;  Bryce's  Algebra; 
Munn's  Theory  of  Arithmetic;  Munn's  Men- 
suration. 

Horace,  Epistles;  Cicero,  Pro  Rose.  Amer.  and 
Pro  Lege  Manilla ;  Livy ;  Terence,  Andria ; 
Beverly's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Horace,  Odes ;  Livy,  Book  IX. 

Spalding's  History  of  EngHsh  Literature ;  Spen- 
ser (Clarendon  Press  Series),  Book  L; 
Ross's  Milton. 

Ravensberg's  German  Grammar  ;  German 
Reader ;  Exercises  on  Syntax. 

High  School  French  Grammar;  Chardenal's 
Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils ;  Schneider's 
Ecrin  Litteraire;  Moliere,  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin ;  Manual  of  Conversation  and 
Commercial  Correspondence. 

Fee,  £3,  15s. 


SIXTH  CLASS. — THE  RECTOR. 


Mathematics, 


Greek,  . 


Bryce's  Algebra  ;  Colenso's  Trigonometry ; 
Munn's  Algebraic  Geometry ;  Drew's  Conic 
Sections ;  Munn's  Mensuration ;  Munn's 
Theory  of  Arithmetic. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia ;  Homer,  Odyssey ; 
Sophocles,  CEdipus  Tyrannus ;  Thucydides, 
Book  VI. ;  Greek  Testament,  Acts. 
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SIXTH  CLASS — continued. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

Text-Books. 

11—12 

English,  .  . 

Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature ; 
Chaucer  and  Piers  the  Plowman  (Clarendon 
Press  Series) ;  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. 

12—1 

Combined  Latin 
Class 

As  in  Fifth  Class. 

1—2 

German,  .  . 

Eavensberg's  Grammar,  and  English  into  Ger- 
man; Ravensberg's  Edition  of  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea;  Schmers  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

2—3 

Latin,  .    .    . " 

Horace,  Satires;  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum; 
Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Annals ;  Plautus, 

Mostellaria;  Beverly's  Exercises  in  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

3-4 

French  or  Book- 
keeping 

French  Text-books  the  same  as  in  Fifth  Class. 

Fee,  £3,  15s. 
MODERN  SIDE. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

9—10 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

10—11 

Science  and  Drawing. 

11—12 

English  and  Writing. 

12—1 

English. 

1—2 

French. 

2—3 

German. 

Fee,  £3,  10s. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

9—10 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

10—11 

Science  and  Drawing. 

11—12 

English  and  Writing. 

12—1 

German. 

1—2 

English. 

2—3 

French. 

Fee,  £3,  15s. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

9—10 

Mathematics. 

10—11 

Arithmetic  and  Science. 

11—12 

English. 

12—1 

EngUsh  and  Drawing. 

1—2 

German. 

2—3 

French. 

Fee,  £3,  158. 

Mr.  Sadler  teaches  Botany  and  Zoology  every  Friday  from  9  to  10 ;  Mr. 
Lees,  Natural  Philosophy,  every  Thursday  from  10  to  11 ;  and  Mr.  Nicol,  Che- 
mistry, every  Friday  from  12  to  1. 
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The  hours  for  Engineering  and  Fortification,  and  Hindustani,  can  be  arranged 
privately  between  master  and  pupils. 

The  Drawing  classes  are  open  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  two  till 
four  o'clock. 

Fencing  and  Gymnastics,  on  Saturday,  9  to  10.  Pupils  of  the  High  School 
may  attend  Captain  Roland's  Gymnasium,  18  St.  Andrew  Square,  upon  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  any  hour  between  two  and  five  o'clock,  at  the  High 
School  fee. 

5.  One  hour  a  week.  No  compulsion  to  attend.  Each  class  opens 
with  prayer.  No  one  has  ever  objected,  but  Roman  Catholic  boys 
have  sometimes  come  in  after  the  hour  for  rehgious  instruction. 

6.  The  classes  are  now  limited  to  about  forty,  as  in  prospectus.  Vide 
answer  to  query  1,  sup7'a. 

7.  In  the  reports  are  given  accounts  of  the  amount  of  work  done. 
Vide  answer  to  query  4,  supra. 

8.  Home  preparation  of  lessons  expected  to  take  about  two  hours. 
No. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  By  Mr.  Fearon,  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar,  by  M.  Mortnai 
of  the  French  Commission ;  but  the  school  is  in  some  respects  changed 
since  these  reports  were  issued.  Also  reported  on  by  examiners,  many 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

11.  In  Harvey  and  Sellar's  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  two  bursaries  (1  and  2) 
are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  High  School  (Johnston  and  Penman) ; 
but  though  I  have  inquired  often,  I  have  never  heard  of  one  case  in 
which  they  have  been  given  to  High  School  boys.  The  Sibbald  bursaries 
are  described  in  the  prospectus. 

12.  Record  in  the  accompanying  reports. 

13.  The  Church,  Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  Mercantile,  etc. 

14.  Yery  rarely  corporal  punishment  in  the  lower  classes,  pcenas, 
and  occasionally  confinement.  In  the  principal  classes,  such  as  Latin, 
English,  and  Mathematics,  punishment  is  very  rarely  required ;  the 
extra  classes  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  In  the  rector's  classes,  no 
punishment  beyond  writing  out  the  translation  of  a  passage  not  well 
prepared  has  been  requisite  for  seven  years. 

16.  They  are  not  expected  to  mingle. 

17.  The  head-master  has  no  power  but  that  of  reporting  on  the  other 
masters.  As  his  suggestions  might  be  rejected,  and  as  each  master 
might  agitate  with  the  various  members  of  the  Committee,  the  good  he 
could  do  in  the  school  has  hitherto  been  very  shght.  Probably  a  change 
in  this  matter  may  take  place  under  the  local  board. 

Jajies  Donaldson, 
High  School,  Edinburgh. 

7th  April  1.873. 
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ELGIN  ACADEMY,  MORAYSHIRE. 
{Population^  7340.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  As  early  as  1585  a  Grammar  School  existed  in  the  burgh  of  Elgin; 
and  in  connection  with  it,  a  school  for  teaching  music,  or  a  'Sang  School,' 
as  it  was  called,  was  endowed  by  King  James  vi.  out  of  the  property  of 
the  Hospital  of  '  Maison  Dieu,'  mortified  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
and  granted  by  royal  charter  of  confirmation,  in  1620,  to  the  Provost, 
Baihes,  and  .  Town .  Council  of  Elgin,  and  their  successors.  In  1859 
this  last-mentioned  school  was  converted  into  an  EngMsh  school,  in 
which  sacred  music  was  taught.  The  school  buildings  existed  until  1800, 
when  they  were  condemned,  and  the  present  building  erected,  called  '  The 
Elgin  Academy.' 

2.  The  history  of  this  school  will  be  found  in  detail  in  chapter  I.  of  the 
'  General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  Schools  in 
Scotland '  (burgh  and  middle-class  schools),  pages  10-11  et  seq.  (Edin- 
burgh, Thomas  Constable,  1868),  and  also  at  page  8  of  the  special  reports 
by  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Sellar. 

3.  Land  rents,  feu  duties,  etc.,  yielding  about  £190  per  annum.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  special  report  before  mentioned. 

4.  The  trustees  were  formerly  the  Provost,  Bailies,  and  Town  Council ; 
now  the  School  Board  of  the  burgh. 

5.  No.   

6.  No. 

7.  The  school,  as  will  be"  seen  from  the  report  before  mentioned,  existed 
before  the  endowment. 

8.  By  the  electors  of  the  burgh,  under  the  Education  Act. 

9.  They  do.       .         .  .  . 

10.  Under  reference  to  the  preceding  answers,  it  is  beheved  that  the 
purposes  of  the  mortification  are  properly  appHed,  but  the  School  Board 
are  presently  investigating  this. 

11.  The  present  masters  were  all  appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
are  believed  to  hold  their  offices  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  There  is  no  head- 
master, and  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  School  Board. 
There  is  no  Hmitation  to  a  particular  class,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
superannuation  allowances. 

12.  The  present  teachers  are: — 1.  Classical — Gavin  Hamilton,  A.M. 
of  Glasgow  University;  2.  English — John  Mitchell,  also  of  Glasgow 
University ;  8.  Mathematical — Robert  Pattison  ;  4.  French  and  German — 
Monsieur  Smaglowski ;  5.  Music  Master — James  Allan.  The  three  first- 
mentioned  teachers  have  respectively  £60,  £40,  and  £20  per  annum  from 
the  above  endowment,  besides  their  fees,  which  may  be  on  an  average  as 
follows : — Enghsh,  £240  ;  Classical,  £50  ;  Mathematical,  £200  ;  French 
and  German,  £25.  The  Music  master  has  a  salary  of  £15  from  endow- 
ment. 

15.  About  300.    See  particulars  in  return  sent  herewith. 

16.  Classical,  1  room  27  ft.  x  24  ft.  x  11  ft.  9  in. ;  English,  1  room 
16,300  cubic  ft.;  Mathematical,  1  room  30^  ft.  x  20  ft.  X  12  ft.; 
Modem  Language,  1  room  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  x  12  ft. 

2  F 
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17.  Boys,  109;  girls,  54;  total,  163. 

18.  No  gratuitous  instruction.    The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees : — 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT.— MR.  HAMILTON. 


Per  Quarter. 

8.  D. 

Latin,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .50 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Antiquities,      .         .         .         .  .76 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.— ME.  SMAGLOWSKI, 

French  (Junior),     .  .  .  .  .  .  .76 

Do.   (Senior),      .  .  .  •  .  .  .     10  0 

German,      .          .  .  .  .  .  .  .     10  6 

French  and  German,  .  .  .  .  .  .     17  6 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. — MR.  MITCHELL. 

Eeading  and  Spelling  (Elementary),  .  .  .  .60 

Beading  and  Spelling  (Advanced),  .  .  .  .26 

Grammar  and  Composition,           .  .  .  .  .26 

Elocution,  .          .          .          .  .  .  .  .26 

Geography,           .          .          .  .  .  .  .26 

History,      .          .          .          .  .  .  .  .26 

Literature  and  Logic,        .          .  .  .  .  .     10  6 

"Ssitviral  Science  {Zoology  and  Botany),  .... 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. — MR.  PATTISON. 

Arithmetic  (Initiatory  Classes,  not  heyond  Compound  Division),  .       2  6 
Do.      (Advanced  Pupils  who  are  beyond  Compound  Division),     4  0 


Writing  (including  pens  and  ink).  Beginners,       .  .  .20 

Do.  do.  Advanced,      .         .  .26 

Note. — It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  pupils,  although  heginners, 
shall  not  be  charged  lee^  for  both  the  above  branches,  than  5s.  per  quarter. 

Algebra,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .50 

Geometry,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .76 

Algebra  and  Geometry,  .  .  .  .  .  .76 

Book-keeping,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .76 

Navigation,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .76 

Fortification,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     10  6 

Drawing,  ....... 


19.  Not  in  receipt  of  Government  grant  because  a  higher-class  school. 

20.  School  buildings  are  conveniently  situated,  but  are  not  in  good 
repair.    School  Board  bound  to  repair  them. 

21.  No  information.    Vide  p.  452. 

II.  Studies  aot)  Discipline. 

1.  No  condition.  Age  generally  from  5  or  6  to  7.  The  average  age 
of  highest  class  may  be  from  14  to  16. 

2.  The  upper  and  middle  class. 

3.  Determined  by  School  Board.  Parents  may  select  what  they  wish. 
The  following  is  the  curriculum  : — 

I. — First  Division — Elementary  English  ;  Writing. 
II. — Second  Division — Reading,  etc. ;  Geography  ;  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Composition  ;  Writing  ;  Arithmetic. 

III.  — Third  Division — Reading,  etc.  ;  Grammar  and  Composition  ;  Geo- 
graphy ;  History  ;  Writing  ;  Arithmetic ;  Latin. 

IV.  — Fourth  Division — Reading,  etc.  ;  Grammar  and  Composition  ;  Geo- 
graphy ;  History  ;  Natural  Science — Zoology;  Writing;  Drawing;  Arithmetic; 
Mathematics;  Book-keeping;  Latin;  French;  German. 

V.  — Fifth  Division — English  Language  and  Literature;  Geography;  History; 
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Natural  Science — Botany ;  Writing ;  Book-keeping  ;  Drawing  ;  Arithmetic  • 
Mathematics  ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Latin ;  Greek ;  French  ;  German.  ' 

VL — Sixth  Division — English  Language  aud  Literature  ;  Ijogic ;  Physical 
Geography;  Modern  History;  Natural  Science — Botany;  Writing;  Book- 
keeping ;  Drawing ;  Arithmetic  ;  Mathematics  ;  Natiu'al  Philosophy  ;'  Latin  • 
Greek ;  French ;  German.  '  ' 

4.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  separately.  The  following  is  the  time- 
table : — 

I. — First  Division — 10  till  11 — Writing. 

11  till  1— English.* 

II.  — Second  Division — 10  till  11 — Writing. 

11  till   1— English. 
2  till  3— Arithmetic. 

III.  — Third  Division —  9  tiU  10 — Arithmetic. 

10  till  11 — ^Writing  ;  Drawing. 

11  till  1— Enghsh. 
2  till  4— Latin. 

IV. — Fourth  Division. 

Modern  Course.  Classical  Course. 

9  till  11— English.  9  tiU  11— English. 

11  till  12— French ;  German.  11  till  1— Latin. 

12  tiU  1 — Mathematics.  1  till  2 — Interval. 

2  till  3— Arithmetic.  2  till  3— Arithmetic. 

3  till  4 — Writing ;  Book-keeping ;      3  till  4 — ^Writing ;  Drawing ;  French. 

Drawing. 

V. — Fifth  Division. 

Modern  Course.  Classical  Course. 

9  till  11— French  ;  German.  9  till  11 — Latin  ;  Greek. 

11  till  1 — ^Writing  ;  Book-keeping  ;  11  till  1 — Arithmetic  ;  Mathematics, 

Drawing ;   Arithmetic ;   Mathe-  etc. 

matics  ;  Natural  Philosophy.  2  till  3 — English. 

2  till  3— English.  3  till  4— French ;  German  ;  Greek. 

VI. — Sixth  Division. 
Modem  Course.  Classical  Course. 

9  till  11 — French  ;  German.  9  till  11 — Latin ;  Greek. 

11  tUl  1 — ^Writing;  Book-keeping;    11  till  1 — Arithmetic  ;  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  ;  Mathematics  ;  Na-     2  till  3 — English, 
tural  Philosophy.  3  tiU  4 — French ;  German  ;  Greek. 

2  till  3— English. 

5.  No  parents  have  objected  to  religious  instruction,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  School  Board.  All  the  masters,  except  teacher  of  Modem 
Languages,  open  the  different  classes  with  prayer,  and  the  pupils  in  the 
English  Department  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  All  pupils  are  expected 
to  be  present. 

6.  No  Mmit  other  than  size  of  class-rooms.  The  masters  are  the  only 
parties  who  can  give  this  information. 

7. 

Latin. — Livy,  the  whole  of  Book  I. ;  Virgil,  the  whole  of  Book  I.  of  iEneid ; 
Horace,  the  whole  of  Book  I.  of  Odes ;  Melvin's  Latin  Prose  Exercises,  the 
whole ;  Verse  Composition  weekly. 

Greek. — Bryce's  Greek  Reader,  the  whole ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  the  whole 
of  Book  I.;  Homer's  Odyssey,  the  whole  of  Book  I.;  Greek  Testament,  St. 
Luke,  first  and  second  chapters;  Fergusson's  Greek  Exercises,  the  whole  of 
Part  I.  The  classical  master,  besides  teaching  this  class,  has  three  junior 
Latin  classes  to  teach,  and  one  junior  Greek  class,  without  any  assistance. 

Mathematics.— Booka  of  Euclid,  I.  to  VI.,  and  Book  XI.  to  Proposition  21st, 
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■with  deductions ;  Algebra,  as  contained  in  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners ; 
Snowball's  Plane  Trigonometry  ;  Drew's  Conic  Sections. 

French. — Durny's  French  History  is  read  to  the  pupQs  by  the  master  and 
translated  by  them  ;  Exercises  done  from  Hamel's  Course ;  Rules  of  Grammar 
explained  from  Poitevin ;  Lafontaine's  Fables  translated. 

8.  The  time-table  and  .curriculum  sent  show  this.  With  reference  to 
the  home  preparation  of  lessons  for  a  boy  beginning  Latin,  and  attending 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  and  attending  English,  the  time  spent  in  pre- 
paration at  home  cannot  be  less  than  three  hours. 

9.  No. 

10.  See  the  reports  before  referred  to.  Mr.  Jolly  examined  the  school 
in  1871.  Report  sent.*  Dr.  Donaldson  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  also 
examined  the  school  in  1872,  and  gave  a  report  to  the  Magistrates,  which 
is  also  sent.t  In  1873  Professor  Geddes  of  Aberdeen  examined  the 
Classical  Department,  and  Professor  Fuller  the  Mathematical  Department. 
The  reports  of  the  two  last-mentioned  gentlemen  are  confidential,  and 
cannot  be  referred  to. 

11.  The  average  number  who  have  gone  to  a  university  is  one  for  the 
last  seven  years.  There  is  a  bursary,  called  the  '  Ettles  Bursary,'  for 
pupils  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Academy,  to  enable  them  to  go  to 
Aberdeen  University.    Amount  about  £20  per  annum. 

12.  The  most  recent  instance  of  success  is  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Orr,  who 
was  the  first  gold  medalHst  at  the  Merchant  Company  Schools  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  who  last  year  was  first  in  Latin  and  ninth  in  Greek  at 
Edinburgh  University. 

13.  Not  known, 

14.  The  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  masters.  No  record  is 
kept.    The  rewards  are  school  prizes.    Mode  of  punishment,  '  Pandy.' 

15.  About  1  rood.  Amusements,  the  usual  school  games ;  and  the 
hoHdays  usually  about  six  weeks. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  masters  terminate  in  the  class-rooms. 

James  Jameson,  Clerh  to  School  Board, 
Burgh  of  Elgin, 

2d  October  1873. 

Finance. 

Salaries  paid  by  Town  Council,  .  .  ,  .  .  £135 
Macandrew  BequestJ  (original  fund,  £200),    ...  8 

Allan's  Reward  of  MeritJ  (£400),   16 

Duncan's  Mortification  (£22,  10s.),        ....  1 


£160 

*  '  Altogether  the  Academy  maintains  the  general  good  character  it  exhibited  last  year.' 
— From  Report  by  Mb.  Jolly. 

t '  The  Academy  Beems  to  me  to  be  doing  its  work  well,  and  the  people  of  Elgin  have 
reason  to  put  confidence  in  the  school.' — From  Report  by  Db.  Donalojson. 

X  Awarded  annually  as  prizes. 
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MILNE'S  BEQUEST  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  BELLIE 

MORAYSHIRE.  ' 

{Population^  2317.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Founder's  will  and  testament  dated  17th  October  1836.  School 
opened  1846.  Alexander  Milne.  Milne's  Free  School,  or  Mibe's 
Institution. 

2.  '  To  be  employed  in  estabUshing  a  Free  School,  with  sufficient  com- 
petent teachers,  and  supporting  the  said  school  in  the  town  of  Fochabers 
for  the  use  of  the  parishes  of  BelUe  and  Ordifish.'*    No.    From  the 
Queen's  Printer,  or  Joseph  Wiseman,  Esq.,  Fochabers,  clerk  to  the 
Directors  of  Milne's  Free  School. 

3.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  heritable  security.  See  financial 
statement  herewith  filed. 

4.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parhament.  The  following  are  Trustees 
ex  officio:— ms  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or  in  his  absence  the  Earl 
of  March,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  Sheriff- 
depute  of  the  County  of  Elgin,  or  in  his  absence  the  Sheriff-substitute; 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  BelHe ;  Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  • 
Baron  Baihe  of  the  town  of  Fochabers ;  three  Feuars  of  said  town  of 
Fochabers,  one  of  whom  retu-es  yearly,  but  is  ehgible  for  re-election. 
(See  Act.) 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  mortification. 

,8.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Sheriff-depute  or  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  Elgin,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cushny,  mmister  of  Bellie,  Thomas 
Bahner,  Esq.,  chamberlam  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Baron  Baihe  of  Fochabers  (this  office  is  at  present  vacant),  are  ex  officio 
directors,  and  therefore  hold  office  for  hfe.  The  three  representatives  of 
the  feuars  of  Fochabers  hold  office  each  for  three  years.  Present  repre- 
sentatives :  James  Monro,  John  Grant,  John  Thompson,  feuars. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  To  give  free  education  in  the  parishes  of  Bellie  and  Ordifish.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Ordifish  is  now  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Belhe. 
Yes. 

11.  The  directors.  The  engagement  may  be  terminated  without 
reasons  assigned,  upon  three  months'  notice  being  given  on  either  side. 
Four  in  addition  to  the  head-master.  Same  as  in  the  case  of  the  head- 
master. Appointed  by  the  directors.  Must  carry  out  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  head-master  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  maintenance  of  disciphne.    No.  No. 

12.  Allan  Eannie  Andrew,  M.A.  of  Aberdeen  University,  £165,  with 
free  house  and  garden.  James  Strachan,  Alumnus  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, and  member  of  Council,  £90 ;  Robert  Home,  certificated  teacher, 
*100;f  there  is  at  present  a  vacancy  in  the  Infant  department,!  salary 

A  n  '  ^o-wn  of  Fochabers  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 

dollars,  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  free  school,  with  sufficient  competent  teachers, 
and  supporting  the  said  school  in  the  said  town  of  Fochabers,  for  the  use  of  the  parishes 
01  iiellie  and  OrAxQah:— Extract  from  Testament. 

t  Mr.  Home's  salary  is  now  £120  a  yearw 
■»f?  '^^^  vacancy  in  the  infant  department  is  now  supplied  with  a  certificated  teacher, 
Miss  Margaret  Allan. 
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£90 ;  Margaret  Sutherland,  sewing  mistress,  £40— no  houses.  A  visiting 
master  gives  instruction  in  French  and  German,  paid  £12  by  directors 

and  by  fees.  j.  . 

13.  No  special  time  allowed.  He  is  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion. 
Teaches  daily  for  five  hours. 

14.  The  head-master  has  a  residence  within  the  school  buildings,  with 
accommodation  for  boarders.  Present  number  in  residence,  nineteen. 
£52,  10s.  None  of  the  other  masters  are  provided  with  houses  by  the 
school ;  but  no  restriction  upon  their  having  houses  and  taking  boarders. 
Present  Enghsh  master  has  one  boarder. 

15.  400  with  comfort. 


16.  Five:- 


Length. 
Ft.  In. 


Breadth. 

Height. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

22  0 

23  6 

14  10 

10  0 

25  6 

12  0 

25  6 

12  0 

14  0 

11  6 

English  Class-room,  58  0 
Classical  Room,  .  40  9 
Arithmetical  Room,  36  6 
Infant  School-room,     34  0 

Sewing  Room,     .       27    9       .  •,        o  o 

17.  Boys,  135  ;  girls,  161 ;  total,  296.  Present  actual  attendance,  393. 
is!  Scale  of  fees  per  Quarter :— Higher  Subjects,  10s.  6d. ;  Inter- 
mediate (not  includmg  Classics),  7s.  6d. ;  Third  Grade,  5s. ;  Infant,  2s.  6d. 
At  present  67  pay  fees,  326  free.    See  p.  456. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Yes.    The  du-ectors. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

Abstract  of  Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  betwixt  the  Directors  of 
Milne's  Free  School,  in  the  town  of  Fochabers,  and  Joseph  "Wiseman, 
theur  Treasurer,  from  6th  September  1871  to  4th  September  1872. 

Charge.  * 
Bkauch  I. — Balance  agatnst  the  Tkbasorek. 
1871  Sept.  6.  To  Balance  against  the  Treasurer  on  Account  closed  of  this 

date,  £86  16  4 

Branch  II.— Interest  of  Funds. 

1871.  Nov.  11.  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this  date  of  £10,000, 
lent  to  Earl  of  Stair  on  Heritable  bond  at  4 

percent.,  ^200   0  0 

To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this  date  of  £6000, 
lent  to  Lord  Macdonald  on  Heritable  bond  at 
4  per  cent   120    0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this  date  of  £600, 

lent  to  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox  on  Herit- 
able bond  at  4  per  cent.,       .  .  •        10   0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this  date  of  £600, 

lent  over  a  portion  of  the  Lovat  Estates  at 
4  per  cent.,  upon  an  assignation  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  George  Dougall  of  an 
Heritable  bond  and  disposition,        .         .        10    0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this  date  of  £600, 
lent  over  the  Lovat  Estates  upon  an  assigna- 
tion by  George  Seton,  Esq.,  St.  Bennet's, 
Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  others,  of 
*  an  Heritable  bond  and  disposition,  granted 
by  the  Eight  Honourable  Thomas  Alexander 
Baron  Lovat  of  Lovat,  to  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig  of  Eiccarton  (deceased),  and  others,  for 
£42,000,  10   0  Q 

£350    0  0 

Deduct  Income-Tax  at  6d.  per  pound,       8  15  0  


Carry  forward,   .         .    £341   6   0    £86  16  4 
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Brought  forward,  . 
1872.  May  16.  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this 
date  of  £10,000,  lent  to  the  Earl 
of  Stair  on  Heritable  bond  at 
4  per  cent.,      .         ,         .      £200    0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this 

date  of  £6000,  lent  to  Lord  Mao- 
donald  on  Heritable  bond  at  4 
percent.,        .         .         ,        120   0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this 

date  of  £500,  lent  to  Lord  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox,        .         .         10   0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this 

date  of  £500,  lent  over  a  portion 
of  the  Lovat  Estates  upon  an 
assignation  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  late  George  Dougall  of  an 
Heritable  bond  and  disposition,        10    0  0 

„  To  Interest  for  half  year  to  this 

date  of  £500,  lent  over  the  Lovat 
Estates  upon  an  assignation  by 
George  Seton,  Esq.,  St.  Bonnet's, 
Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
and  others,  of  an  Heritable  bond 
and  disposition  as  within  stated,       10   0  0 


Off  Income-Tax  at  6d..per  pound 
from  11th  November  1871  to  6th 
April  1872,  and  at  4d.  per  pound 
thereafter. 


£341   5   0  £86  16  4 


£360   0  0 


8   2  5 


To  Interest  from  British  Linen  Company  on 
Current  Account  for  year  to  2d  September  1872, 

To  Interest  on  amount  of  £20  for  School  Fees, 
lodged  in  Bank  for  a  short  time, 


341  17  7 
2  19  3 


0   0  10 


Branch  III.  Fees  from  extra-parochial  pupils  for  year  to  June  1872, 
Branch  IV.  Income-Tax  recovered  for  year  to  Whitsunday  1871, 

Charge,  same  as  Discharge, 


•  686   2  8 

,     67  15  6 

,     12   2  9 

,  £852  17  3 


Discharge. 

Branch  I. — Buildings  and  Kepairs. 

1.  Addition  to  Infant  and  Arithmetic  Class-rooms : — 

Amount  of  expense,  exclusive  of  wood,  .  .  .  £205  6  0 
Deduct  amount  of  Subscriptions,  .      £63  17  1 

Deduct  Interest  on  Deposit  Eeceipts  for 
Subscriptions  lodged  in  Bank 
for  a  short  time,  .         .         0   4  6 

  64   1  7 


Sum  paid  from  the  School  funds,      .  £141   4  5 
Noti. — The  Duke  of  Eichmond  gave  the  wood  for 
the  above  addition,  of  the  value,  of  £60, 
free  of  charge. 

2.  Eepairs,       .         .         .         .         .         .         ,  11  19  9 

Amount  of  Branch  I.,      .   £153   4  2 

Branch  II.  Books  and  Stationery,       .         .         .         .  .         .     43   7  3 

„    in.  Salaries  to  Teachers,        .         .         .         .  .         .   529   4  0 

„    IV.  Salaries  to  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Porter,     .  .         .     44   0  0 

„      V.  Coals  and  Gas,       .         .         .         .         .  .         .     14  13  2 

„    VL  Feu-duty,  12  16  11 

„  VII.  Taxes,  17  9 

„  Vni.  Law  Agent's  Account,      ,         .         .         .  .  .110 

„  IX.  Miscellaneous  Acooxints,  .  .  .  «  .  .  12  13  8J 
„      X.  Balance  against  the  Treasurer,  viz. : — 

Due  by  British  Linen  Company,  Edinburgh,  .  £31   9  8 

Due  by  Treasurer,  and  in  his  hand,    .         .  9   0  OJ 

'    40   9  8} 


Discharge,  same  as  Charge,        .        .  i;852  17  3 
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State  of  the  Funds  of  the  Corporation  at  4th  September  1872. 


Money  lent  on  Heritable  bond  to  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
„  „  to  Lord  Macdonald, 

„  „  to  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox, 

,,       upon  an  assignation  of  an  heritable  bond  and  disposition 

over  a  portion  of  the  Lovat  Estates, 
„  upon  an  assignation,  dated  9th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  regis- 
tered 16th  November  1860,  by  George  Seton,  Esquire, 
St.  Benuot's,  Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and 
others,  of  an  heritable  bond  and  disposition  over  the 
Lovat  Estates  for  £42,000,  .... 
Balance  against  the  Treasiirer,  ...... 

Total, 


£10,000 
6,000 
600 


500 
40 


500   0  0 


0 


£17,540   9  8J 


ith  September  1872. 


(Signed^      Gordon  Eichmond,  P. 

(    „    )      Joseph  Wisesian,  Treasurer. 


Eeport  as  to  the  Number  of  Scholars  educated  at  Milne's  Free  School,  in 
the  town  of  Fochabers,  and  the  Branches  of  Education  in  which  they 
have  been  taught  from  1st  September  1871  to  1st  September  1872. 


r-i 

so. 

Number  at 
lat  September  187 

Number  admitted 
1st  September  187 

Total  Number. 

O 

^  at 

li 

S  °s 

Number  remainin 
at  1st  September 
1872. 

Branches  Taught. 

English   Beading  and 

Eeligious  Knowledge, 

355 

AVriting  on  Slates, 

80 

Writing  on  Paper, 

249 

Arithmetic, 

329 

The  Eector,  ^ 

Geography, 

192 

Mr.  Horne,  f 
Mr.  Strachan,  ( 
Miss  Sutherland,) 

229 

108 

337 

88 

249 

Latiu, 
Greek,  . 

65 
14 

French,  . 

30 

Mr.  WaddeU, 

133 

29 

162 

53 

106 

Mathematics, 

18 

History  and  English 

45 

Composition,  . 

English  Grammar, 

192 

Sewing,  . 

86 

Knitting, 

11 

Fancy  Work, 

9 

Note. — Besides  the  above,  free  ■education  is,  so  far  as  fees  are  concerned  in  the  branches 
taught  at  the  institution,  given  in  the  Parish  School  at  Bogmoor. 


II.  Studies  and-  Discipline, 

1.  All  householders  in  the  parish  of  Bellie  are  entitled  to  have  their 
children  admitted  free.  The  directors  may  admit  pupils,  not  residing  in 
Bellie  and  Ordifish,  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  fix.    Four  and  a  half  years.    Fourteen  years. 
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2.  To  the  working  classes,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  parents  in  the  middle  classes.  Clergymen,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  farmers,  etc.  etc. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  study  is  determined  by  the  head-master,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  directors.  Parents  are  allowed  to  decide  in  a 
general  way  whether  their  childreii  shall  go  in  for  a  classical  or  com- 
mercial training.    No  change  needed  or  desired  in  this  respect. 


CURRICULUM  OF  STUDY. 
Age  of  Admission,  Four  and  a  half  Years. 
1st  Year.  Alphabet  and  simple  words  of  one  syllable. 

2d  and    Reading  words  of  two  syllables ;  Formiug  letters  on  Slate ;  Object 
3d  Years.     Lessons  ;  Arithmetic  on  Ball  Frame ;  Singing. 
4th  Year.  Reading  simple  narratives ;  Copying  sentences  from  Reading  Lesaou 

on  Slate ;  Arithmetic,  four  Simple  Rules. 
5th  Year.  Reading  more  difficult  narrative ;  Writing  to  Dictation  on  Slate ; 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Geography;  Arithmetic,  Compound 

Rules. 

6th  Year.  More  advanced  Reading  Book ;  Writing  to  Dictation  on  Paper ; 

Grammar ;  Geography ;  Arithmetic,  Compound  Rules,  Weights 
and  Measures ;  Latin  Grammar. 

7th  Year.  Reading  with  more  attention  to  taste  and  style ;  Grammar  and 
Analysis  of  Sentences ;  Elements  of  English  Composition ; 
Geography ;  Arithmetic,  Practice,  Proportion,  Bills  of  Parcels ; 
Easy  sentences  in  Latin  Translation. 

8th  Year.  EngUsh,  Reading  from  some  standard  Author,  with  Analysis  and 
Parsing ;  Geography ;  Political  and  Physical  History ;  Arith- 
metic, Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Latin,  Csesar,  and  easy 
exercises  in  Prose  Composition. 

9th  Year.  English,  continuation  of  previous  year's  course ;  Arithmetic,  con- 
tinuation of  previous  year's  course  ;  Latin,  a  Prose  Author  and  a 
book  of  Virgil's  jEneid,  Prose  Composition ;  Greek,  Grammar ; 
Mathematics,  Euchd  (Book  I.) 
10th  Year.  English,  as  in  previous  year,  with  increased  attention  to  Composi- 
tion ;  History  of  English  Literature ;  Arithmetic,  as  in  previous 
year ;  Latin.  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  contiaued  exercises  in  Prose 
Composition  ;  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Euchd  (Books  I.  to  IV.)  ; 
Greek,  Prose  Author,  generally  Xenophon,  easy  exercises  in 
Prose  Composition. 

11th  Year.  Preparation  in  the  head-master's  department  for  entering  at  the 
University. 

Note. — About  the  ninth  year  of  the  course,  boys  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits  take  French  instead  of  Latin.  Girls,  as  a  general  rule,  take  French 
mstead  of  Latin  ;  but  there  is  always  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twelve  girls  who 
take  Latia  in  addition  to  French,  and  go  on  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  construe 
Csesar  or  some  easy  Prose  author. 

4.  In  the  elementary  classes  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together.  They 
are  taught  separately  only  in  the  highest  class  in  the  school. 

TIME-TABLE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUPILS 
TAKING  FULL  CURRICULUM. 

Boys. — Highest  Class. 

Time.  Subject. 

9     to     9.30,  .  .  •  Religious  Knowledge. 

9.30  „    10,  .  .  .  Writing. 

10      „    11,  .  .  .  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 
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Time, 
11  to 
12.20 

1 

2 

3 


7i 


12.20, 
1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 


Subject. 

Latin. 
Interval. 
English. 
Greek. 

Drawing,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 


Boys  who  do  not  take  Classics  have  French  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
at  present  German. 


Girls. — Highest  Class. 

9     to  9.30,  .  .  .  Writing. 

9.80  ,,  10,  .  .  .  Religious  Knowledge. 

10  ,,  11,  .  ,  .  Sewing. 

11  „  12.20,  .  .  .  Arithmetic. 
12.20  „  1,  .  .  .  Interval. 

1  „     2,         .  .  .  French. 

2  „     3,         .         ..  .  English. 

3  „     4,         .  ,  .       Drawing,  on  Wednesday  and 

Thursday ;  Tuesday,  German. 

Note. — The  instruction  in  French  and  German  is  by  the  Eector  and  a  foreign 
visiting  master.  The  time-table  for  the  lower  classes  differs  from  the  above 
in  the  following  respect,  that  the  time  given  to  French  and  Latin  is  occupied 
with  English  and  Arithmetic.  On  Wednesday  morning,  Singing  taught  to  the 
whole  school  from  9  to  9.30. 

5.  Religious  instruction  given  during  the  first  hour.  Yes.  The 
school  is  opened  with  prayer.    All  the  pupils  are  present. 

6.  No  more  pupils  are  grouped  in  one  class  than  can  be  mtelHgently 
taught  together.  Thirty.  In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the 
more  elementary  stages,  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  is  of 
necessity  regulated  by  the  Government  Standard  Examination;  m  the 
higher  subjects,  by  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

7.  The  highest  class  is  at  present  engaged  at  the  following  work : — 


Latin :  Livy,  Book  XXI. ;  Virgil, 
Georgics  IV. ;  Prose  Composition. 

Greek :  Xenophon's  Hellenics  ;  Prose 
Composition. 

Mathematics :  Euclid  I.-IV. ;  Algebra. 


English:  Julius  Caesar;  British  His- 
tory (Collier). 
Geography:  Mackay. 
Composition :  Dalgleish's  Handbook. 
English  Grammar :  Bain. 


8.  In  the  case  of  the  Infant  department,  four  hours ;  other  section  of 
the  school,  five  hours,  commencing  at  9  a.m.  Each  master  regulates  the 
amount  of  home  lessons  given  in  his  own  department.  On  two  days  of 
the  week  an  additional  hour,  from  3  to  4,  is  devoted  to  drawing. 

9.  No. 

10.  Herewith  is  filed  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools 
upon  Mihie's  Free  School  for  the  years  1869,  1870,  1871.*  There  was 
no  exammation  last  year,  owing  to  Mr.  Jolly,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
in  the  northern  district,  bemg  unable  to  overtake  all  his  schools.  The 
Milne's  School  was  left  out,  but  the  grants  paid  as  usual. 

11.  In  1868,  one;  in  1869,  none;  in  1870,  one;  in  1871,  one;  in 
1872,  six.  No. 

12.  The  following  lists  show  the  success  of  students  who  went  direct 
from  the  school  to  the  pubUc  competition  for  bursaries  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen : — 


*  On  all  the  branches  these  reports  are  very  good. 
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1861.    8th  Bursary,    .      £15  10  0 
„     19th      „         .        14  10  0 


1865.  12th  Bursary,    .  •     £15   0  0 


"     26th     "        .        12   0  0 


and  three  places  in  merit. 


1862.    2d  „  .  30  0  0 

„     28th  „  .  12  0  0 

„     30th  „  .  12  0  0 

,     47th  „  .  10  0  0 


1866.  16th  Bursary,    .         15    0  0 


one  place  in  merit. 


1863.  24th  .        11    0  0 

„     25th     „         .        11    0  0 


1870.    6th  Bursary,    .         20    0  0 
1872.  23d      „         .        15   0  0 
„     25th     „        .        15    0  0 


1864.  20th  •  .     12    0  0 


„  37th  „  .  12  0  0 
„    38th      „        .        12   0  0 


46th      „        .        10  10  0 


and  two  places  in  merit. 


In  1870  an  old  pupil  of  the  institution  stood  highest  by  upwards  of  one 
thousand  marks  in  the  open  competition  for  the  Indian  Telegraph  Service. 

13.  Mercantile  pursuits ;  but  many  also  enter  at  the  University,  and  go 
in  for  Medicine,  Law,  and  the  Church. 

14.  Corporal  punishment.  Each  master  inflicts  punishment  in  his  own 
department.  Flagrant  offences  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  head- 
master.   No  record  of  punishments  is  kept.  None. 

15.  Including  grounds,  about  two  acres.  Cricket,  football,  etc.  etc. 
Six  weeks  at  Midsummer ;  fortnight  at  Christmas. 

16.  Duties  terminate  in  the  class-rooms. 

17.  No.  The  whole  of  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  books  and  every 
item  of  school  stationery  free.  He  would  recommend  that  the  stationery 
especially — meaning  thereby  copy-books,  pens,  slate  pencil,  ink,  etc.— 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  pupils.  This  would  effect  a  saving  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution  of  upwards  of  £30  yearly,  a  consideration  which, 
considering  the  present  low  salaries  of  the  teachers,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  sewing  and  infant  departments  ought  also  to  be 
amalgamated  and  put  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher.  This  would 
effect  a  great  saving,  and  enable  the  teachers  to  receive  better  salaries. 
The  present  salaries  are  altogether  inadequate. 


Allan  Rannie  Andrew,  M.A, 
Milne's  Free  School,  Bellie. 


dOth  April  1873. 
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FORFAR  ACADEMY,  FORFAR. 


{Population,  11,031.) 


I,  Nature  of  Foundation. 


1.  Forfar  Academy,  built  about  1816  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Forfar. 

2.  To  supply  elementary  and  higber-class  education  to  the  children  in 
the  town  of  Forfar  and  neighbourhood.  No.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Forfar. 

3.  None.    £90  salaries  to  teachers,  paid  from  the  '  Common  Good.' 

4.  The  Magistrates  and  Council  were  formerly  the  administrators ; 
now,  in  their  stead,  the  Burgh  School  Board  have  come,  in  terms  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Town  Council  to  provide  suitable 
means  of  education  within  the  burgh  for  the  inhabitants,  so  the  school  was 
built. 

8.  By  the  electors  of  the  burgh  of  Forfar.    For  thi-ee  years. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  School  accommodation  and  teachers'  salaries.  Yes. 

11.  No  head-master.  Three  teachers.  Magistrates  and  Town  Coun- 
cil did ;  now  the  Burgh  School  Board  do.  One  teacher  removable  at 
pleasure,  in  terms  of  section  65  of  Education  (Scotland)  Act ;  the  other 
two  removable  under  section  60  of  that  Act.  The  teachers  require  to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  School  Board  in  the  working  of  the  school. 
No.  Not  formerly,  but  now  provided  for  by  section  61  of  the  Education 
Act. 

12.  George  Younger,  M.A.  of  St.  Andrews  University ;  salary,  £200 

per  annum. 

James  Brodie ;  emoluments  and  salary,  about  £175  per  annum. 
Thomas  Mackie;  emoluments  and  salary,  about  £175  per  annum. 

13.  There  is  no  head-master. 

14.  No.    None.  No. 

15.  About  330  pupils. 

16.  Three  school-rooms  and  three  class-rooms  : — 1,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  15 
ft.  high  ;  2,  27  ft.  by  20  ft.,  12  ft.  2  m.  high ;  3,  32  ft.  9  in.  by  20  ft.,  12  ft. 
2  in.  high ;  4,  10  ft.  by  9  ft.,  12  ft.  2  in.  high ;  5,  10  ft.  by  9  ft.,  12  ft.  2 
in.  high ;  6,  10  ft.  by  8  ft.,  15  ft.  high. 

17.  Boys,  127;  gkls,  54;  total,  181. 


18.  TABLE  OF  FEES. 


English  (Keading), 


Per  Quarter. 
5s. 


Do.     with  Grammar,  Geography,  or  History, 

Writing,  

Arithmetic,  

Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping,  . 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and  Mathematics, 

Mathematics,  

Latin — Junior  Class,  

•  Do.     Senior  Class,  


7s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
6s. 


76.  6d. 


8s. 


7s.  6d. 
3s. 
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Latin  and  Greek,  Per  ^Quarter. 

French,  •       '  6s.' 

German,    .........  gs' 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  .       .       .      !  15g[ 

Stationery  (Pens,  Ink,  etc.),  each  writing  pupil,       .  6d. 

Coals,  Janitor,  etc.,  each  pupil  in  the  Academy,        .  6d. 
Do.          where  two  or  more  are  of  the  same 

family,  each,        •       .       .       .  4d. 
No  pupils  gratis  or  partially  free. 

The  fees  exigible  from  any  pupil  attending  the  Classical  and  Mathematical 
departments  are  limited  to  20s.  quarterly. 

19.  No.  Formerly  some  of  the  teachers  were  not  holders  of  Govern- 
ment certificates.  Now  the  School  Board  are  considering  the  propriety 
of  either  applying  for  the  Government  grant,  or  forming  this  into  a  higher- 
class  school. 

20.  Yes.    The  School  Board. 

21.  £90  from  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  in  the  shape  of  salaries. 
The  fees  from  the  pupils  were  paid  to  the  teachers  dkect. 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  None.    Any  age.    Fourteen  years. 

2.  Every  class  within  burgh ;  mainly  the  higher  class. 


3.  OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

English.— 'kelson's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading  Books ;  Object  Lessons, 

SECOND  CLASS. 

jEn^ZM.— Nelson's  Third  and  Fourth  Reading  Books;  Oral  Instruction  in 

Grammar  and  Geography  ;  Object  Lessons. 
Writing  and  Arithmetic. — Elementary. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

English.— Nehon's  JumoT  Reader,  No.  I.;  Young  Child's  Geography ;  Gram- 
matical Primer ;  Scripture  History. 
Writing. 

Arithmetic. — Smith's  Junior  Arithmetic. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

English. — Nelson's  Junior  Reader,  No.  II. ;  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scotland  ; 

Young   Child's   Geography ;   Douglas'  Grammar ;   Scripture  History ; 

Catechism. 
Writing. 

Arithmetic. — Smith's  Junior  Arithmetic. 

Latin. — The  Rudiments  ;  Dr.  Bryce's  First  Latin  Reader. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

English. — Nelson's  Readings  from  the  best  Authors,  No.  I. ;  Mackenzie's  History 
of  Scotland ;  Nelson's  Geography ;  Douglas'  Grammar ;  Scripture  History ; 
Catechism,  etc. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. — Chambers'  Arithmetic. 

Latin. — The  Rudiments ;  Henry's  Latin  Book,  by  Arnold ;  Gradual  and 
Delectus. 

French  —Hall's  First  and  Second  Courses  ;  Caron's  First  French  Reader, 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 

English.— 'Nehon's  Readings  from  the  best  Authors,  No.  2.;  Nelson's  Geography ; 
Collier's  British  History  ;  Grammar  and  Analysis  ;  Etymology  ;  Composi- 
tion, etc.  , 

Writing  and  Book-keeping— Cha:mheT&'  Book-keeping. 

Arithmetic— Chambera'  Arithmetic  ;  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Jtfai/iemaiics.— Todhunter's  Mensuration  for  Beginners  ;  Todhunter's  Algebra 

for  Beginners  ;  Chambers'  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  I. 
ia^tn.— Isbister's  Caesar  ;  Schmitz's  Phsedrus  ;  Ovid  ;  Dr.  Bryce's  Grammar  ; 

Arnold's  Prose  Composition;    Pillans'  Classical  Geography;  Koman 

French —CiiTon's  French  Grammar  and  Exercises;  De  Fivas'  Introduction; 
Schneider's  Manual  of  Conversation  ;  Fleury'a  History  of  France ; 
Dictation. 

SENIOR  CLASS  (FIRST  DIVISION). 

English.— CoUiev's  EngUsh  Literature  ;  Collier's  British  History  ;  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village  ;  Nelson's  Geography  ;  Morell's  Grammar  and  Analysis ; 
Etymology;  Composition;  Elocution. 

Writing  and  Book-keeping.— A&v&nced  Course.  ,  .  .  , 

^7-i7;i?ne<«c.— Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  ;  Advanced  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Mathematics.— Todhuntev's  Euclid;  Todhunter's  Algebra ;  Todhunter's  Tri- 
gonometry for  Beginners;  MacPhun's  Logarithms;  Chambers  Natural 
Philosophy,  Part  11.  ■, ,   ,  t>  • 

Latin.— IA\J  ;  Virgil ;  Arnold's  Prose  Composition ;  Professor  Geddes  Prin- 
ciples of  Latinity ;  Ancient  History  and  Geography. 

French— D&  Fivas'  Beautes ;  The  Edinburgh  High  School  Reader;  Havets 
Grammar  of  French  Grammars,  Part  I. ;  Havet's  French  Studies ;  Dicta- 
tion and  Composition.  1   1,    -n-  i. 

German.— Dt.  Ahn's  First  and  Second  German  Courses;  Dr.  Altschuls  i^irst 
German  Reading  Book  ;  Lessing's  Fables ;  Storme's  Select  German  Tales. 

Greefc— Professor  Geddes'  Greek  Grammar ;  Dr.  Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader; 
Smith's  History  of  Greece. 

SENIOR  CLASS  (SECOND  DIVISION). 

iJnaZis^.— Collier's  English  Literature;  Collier's  Great  Events;  Thomson's 
Seasons ;  Physical  Geography ;  Grammar  and  Analysis ;  Etymology ; 
Composition ;  Elocution,  etc. 

Writing.  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping. 

Mathematics.— Advsinced  Course  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry  ; 
Haughton  and  Galbraith's  Mechanics ;  Bell's  Solid  Geometry  and  Come 
Sections ;  Physical  Science.  ,     .  ^.  •.■ 

Latin.— Cicero :  Horace;  The  Adelphi  of  Terence;  Ramsay  s  Antiquities; 
Melvin's  and  Crombie's  Versions  ;  Professor  Geddes'  Prmciples  of  Latmity  ; 
Ancient  History  and  Geography.  . 

FrewcA.— Havet's  Grammar  of  Grammars,  Part  II. ;  Mohere ;  Racme ;  Con- 
versation ;  Composition.  _  ,    .  ,    t.    4.  i 

German.— Meissner's  German  Course  and  Grammar;  Kehrems  Deutsches 
Lesebuch;  Conversation;  Das  Goldmacherdorf ;  Liederbuch. 

(?reeifc.— Professor  Geddes' Grammar  ;  Arnold's  Composition;  The  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Xenophon  ;  Lucian's  Dialogues  ;  Homer. 

Formerly  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  now  School  Board.  No. 
Parents  may  select.    It  has  worked  well  enough  as  it  is. 
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4.  TIME-TABLE. 


Hours. 

English 
Department. 

Mathematical  Department. 

'-'iiissicai  uepartment. 

9  to  10 

V. 

VL(Tu.&Thur.). 
III.  (Prepara- 
tion). 

IV.  (Arithmetic). 
VI.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fr., 
half -hour  Arithmetic). 

Seniors  (Latin  and 

VI.  (Men.,  Wed.,  and 
Frid.,  half -hour 
Preparation). 

10  to  11 

IV.  and  V. 

I.  (Preparation). 

11.    vv  ricing^. 
III.  (Arithmetic). 
Seniors  (half-hour  Arith.). 

VI.  (Third  Latin). 
11.  (lirench  Prepara- 
tion). 
Seniors  (half-hour 
Preparation). 

11  to  12 

L  II.  in. 

VI.  and  Seniors  ("Writing 
and  Book-keeping). 

IV.  (Junior  Latin). 
V.  (Junior  French). 

12  to  1 

VL 

II.  (Preparation). 

III.  and  IV.  (Writing). 
V.  (Arithmetic). 

Seniors  (French  and 
German). 

INTERVAL. 

2  to  3 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Seniors  (Mathematics). 
V.  (Writing). 

VI.  (Second  French). 

3  to  4 

Seniors. 

VI.  (Junior  Mathematics). 

V.  (Second  Latin). 
IV.  (Preparation). 

A^.-S. — The  Roman  Numerals  correspond  with  the  Classes  in  the  Prospectus. 


5.  Once  a  week  Scripture  History  and  Shorter  Catechism  are  taught, 
if  the  parents  don't  object.  No. 

6.  No.    No  average  can  be  given.  Progress. 

7.  Vide  answer  to  query  3,  supra. 

8.  Seven  hours  or  less,  as  the  parent  wishes.  An  hour.  Yes.  Each 
master  regulates  those  of  his  own  department. 

9.  No.  There  is  no  school  library.  No.  There  is  a  free  library  in 
Forfar,  to  which  every  inhabitant  has  access ;  catalogues,  price  *6d.,  to 
be  had  from  the  librarian. 

10.  There  was  one  inspection.  Copy  sent  herewith  of  report  by  Dr. 
Donaldson,  Edinburgh,  in  1872.* 

11.  Not  known.  No. 

12.  Have  no  means  of  ascertaining  these. 

•  Dr.  Donaldson  seems  to  have  been  called  in  to  assist  in  reorganizing  the  school, 
which  then  was,  and  appears  for  some  time  prior  to  have  been,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition. 
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13.  Linen  trade. 

14.  Tawse.    Teachers.    No.    Prizes  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

•  15.  5407  square  yards.  Leap-frog,  marbles,  ball,  shinty,  cricket. 
Six  weeks. 

16.  No.  Yes. 

17.  No  head-master. 

18.  The  accommodation  is  to  be  increased  by  1200  square  feet  of 
area. 

J.  C.  Anderson, 
Clerk  to  Burgh  School  Boards  Forfar. 

nth  October  1873. 
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FORRES  ACADEMY,  FORRES,  COUNTY  OF  ELGIN. 


{Population^  3959.) 


I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 


3.  Annual  revenue  £95 ;  paid  from  the  Common  Good. 

8.  Municipal  electors.    3  years. 

9.  Yes. 

11.  The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council — adviiamaut  culpam.  Three, 
besides  head-master.  The  head-master.  From  year  to  year:  they  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  head-master.  No.  No ;  except  the 
claim  that  the  head-master  may  have  as  Burgh  schoolmaster. 

12.  John  Berwick,  A.M.  of  St.  Andrews  University,  head-master; 
John  Robertson,  Government  certificate ;  Archibald  K.  Leitch ;  John 
Milne,  architect,  visiting  master  for  Drawing.  For  emoluments,  see 
answer  to  query  21. 

13.  5|  hours.    Yes,  for  5|  hours. 

14.  Yes,  in  head-master's  house.    Six.    From  £35  to  £45.  Yes. 
N.B. — The  head-master's  house  is  a  private,  not  an  official  one. 

15.  250. 

16.  Three.  Two,  each  40  feet  by  17  feet  3  inches;  and  one,  36  feet 
by  17  feet  5  inches. 

17.  Boys,  120  to  130;  gMs,  20;  total  140  to  150. 

18.  Total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  150. 

The  number  learning  English  is  .       .       150,  at  2s.  per  quarter,   £15  0  0 

Do.  Arithmetic        .       117,  at  Is.  5  17  0 

Do.  Writing     .       .       100,  at  Is.  „  5  0  0 

Do.  Book-keeping    .        12,  at  3s.  „  1  16  0 

Do.  Private  Drawing         13,  at  5s.  ,,  3  5  0 

Do.  Public      do.            26,  at  2s.  ,,  2  12  0 

Do.  English  Grammar       92,  at  6d.  „  2  6  0 

Do.  Geography  (Junior)    30,  at  6d.  „  0  15  0 

Do.                   do.     .       .         62,  at  Is.  „  3  2  0 

Do.  English  Composition  28,  at  6d.  ,,  0  14  0 

Do.  Junior  Music    .        34,  at  6d.  „  0  17  0 

Do.  Senior   do.       .        29,  at  Is.  .     „  19  0 

Do.  Latin       .       .        44,  at  5s.  „  11  0  0 

Do.  Greek,    3  at  os.  and  1  at  2s.  6d.  „  0  17  6 

Do.  French      .       .        19,  at  5s.  „  4  15  0 

Do.  Geometry  .       .         4,  at  28.  6d.  „  0  10  0 

£59  15  G 

None  of  these  pupils  are  entitled  to  receive  gratuitous  instruction,  but 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  fees  are  remitted  voluntarily  or  otherwise. 

19.  No.  No  application  was  made,  I  beUeve,  on  account  of  the  prospect 
of  an  Education  Bill. 

20.  Yes.    Common  good. 

2  G 
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21.  Pmancial  statement : — 

(Net)  Amount  of  Fees  for  Session  1872-73,  .  £215  0  0 
•*     Amount  of  Salary,   95    0  0 


£310   0  0 


Paid  to  Senior  Assistant,  Board,  and  £40  0  0 
Do.  Junior  Assistant,  .  .  35  0  0 
Do.    Visiting  Drawing  Master,  10   0  0 


85    0  0 


Amount  of  Head-master's  Emoluments,      .       .     £225    0  0 
Less  Board  in  part  of  Senior  Assistant. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Payment  of  the  fees.    5  years;  14  or  15  years. 

2.  To  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

3.  Pupils  who  take  the  regular  coui'se  of  the  school  commence  Writing 
and  Arithmetic  at  about  7  or  8  years  of  age,  initiatory  Grammar  and 
Geography  at  8  or  9  years,  Latin  at  10  or  11,  French  and  Greek  at  12 
or  13,  Mathematics  at  13  or  14.  The  study  of  the  elementary  branches 
is  continued  throughout  the  whole  curriculum.  The  school  is  arranged 
into  seven  classes  for  the  study  of  Enghsh,  and  this  arrangement  forms  the 
basis  of  the  arrangement  for  the  study  of  the  other  subjects.  Pupils 
usually  continue  one  year  in  each  of  the  four  youngest  of  these,  one  or  two 
years  in  the  5th,  two  years  in  the  6th,  and  three  years  in  the  7th  or  senior. 
In  the  case  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  senior  classes,  certain  lessons — such  as 
Reading,  Writing  to  Dictation,  History,  and  Geography — are  studied  by 
the  whole  class,  while  the  older  divisions  have  more  advanced  lessons  in 
Grammar,  etc.  On  entering  the  6th  Enghsh  class,  a  pupil  who  takes  the 
higher  subjects  commences  Latin,  while  on  entering  the  senior  Enghsh  he 
commences  French ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  intended  for  the  University, 
Greek,  or  French  and  Greek.  The  study  of  Mathematics  is  commenced 
when  a  pupil  enters  the  2d  division  of  the  senior  English  class. 

The  head-master  determines  the  curriculum,  but  all  pupils  are  not 
required  to  follow  it.  It  is  very  desirable  that  such  a  curriculum  should 
be  followed  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  The  junior  assistant  teaches  the  four  junior  Enghsh  classes,  and  has 
about  5^  hours  for  the  work :  he  assists  the  head-master  for  about  20 
minutes  a  day  with  the  junior  Latin  class.  The  senior  assistant  teaches 
the  5th  and  6th  Enghsh  classes  all  the  elementary  subjects,  and  has  about 
4^  hours  a  day  for  the  work :  he  assists  the  head-master  for  about  1;^ 
hours  a  day  in  teaching  the  senior  Enghsh,  the  2d  Latin,  and  the  junior 
Greek  classes.  Boys  and  girls,  it  will  be  understood,  are  taught  together 
in  this  school. 
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MR.  BERWICK'S  TLME-TABLE. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

A.M. 

9-10  to 
10-5. 

No.  7 
English. 

Latin 
Versions. 

Senior  Greek 

Latin 
Versions. 

No.  7 
English. 

Senior  Greek 

10-6  to 
11. 

French 
(2  classes). 

3d,  4th,  and 
5th  Latin. 

No.  7 
English. 

No.  7 
English. 

No.  7 
English. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

11  io 

11-45. 

Writing  and 
Mathematics 

"Writing  and 
Mathematics 

french. 

Writing  and 
Mathematics. 

Writing  and 
Mathematics. 

11-45  to 
1-2-45. 

P.M. 

1  to  1-20. 

Junior  Latin. 

Junior  Latin. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

Junior  Latin. 

Junior  Latin. 

1-20  to 
1-30. 

Initiatory 
Greek. 

Initiatory- 
Greek. 

... 

Initiatory 
Greek. 

Initiatory 
Greek. 

... 

1-30  to  2. 

3d  Latin. 

3d  Latin. 

3d  Latin. 

3d  Latin. 

2  to  2-30. 

4th  and  6th 
Latin. 

4th  and  5th 
Latin. 

4th  and  5th 
Latin. 

4th  and  5th 
Latin. 

2-30  to  3. 

Senior  Greek 

4th  and  5  th 
Latin. 

Senior  Greek 

2d  Latin. 

3  to  4. 

Senior 
Arithmetic  & 
Algebra. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

French. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  youngest  Enghsh  class,  no  provision  is  made. 
The  2cl,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  learn  Catechisms,  and  the  last  four  of 
these  have  their  ordinary  reading  lesson  in  the  Bible  on  two  days  a  week. 
The  senior  Enghsh  class  receives  special  rehgious  instruction  from  the 
head-master  one  hour  a  week.  All  pupils  whose  parents  object  to  it  are 
exempted,  but  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  any  parent  objects,  and  that 
only  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  school  is  opened  with  reading  a  short 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  with  the  offering  up  a  short  prayer.  All  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  be  present,  but  this  only  because  no  parent  has 
ever  objected. 

6.  No.    20  or  30. 

7.  In  the  senior  English  class,  about  120  pages  of  Collier's  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  read ;  about  30  pages  of  Douglas'  Progressive 
Geography;  Morell's  Grammar  and  Analysis;  Armstrong's  Figurative 
Language ;  300  hues  of  Milton,  with  meaning,  allusions,  etc.  The  class  is 
also  exercised  in  Readmg,  Writing  to  Dictation,  Parsing,  and  correcting 
false  Syntax.  In  the  4th  and  5th  Latin  classes,  from  300  to  400  hues  of 
Yirgil  and  24  chapters  of  Livy  are  read ;  the  4th  class  writes  the  first 
40,  and  the  5th  class  the  next  60,  of  Calder's  Melvin's  Yersions.  The 
senior  Greek  class  reads  five  or  six  chapters  of  the  1st  or  2d  book  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  senior  French  class  reads  from  60  to  80 
pages  of  Yoltaire's  Charles  xxi.  •  The  senior  Arithmetic  class  works 
decimal  fractions,  square  and  cube  roots.  The  2d,  or  senior  Geometry, 
reads  the  2d  and  3d  books  of  EucUd. 

8.  5|  hours ;  from  2  to  3  hours  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  average  abilities, 
but  takiug  the  full  curriculum.  Yes. 

9.  No. 
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11  aud  12.  1, 1,  0,  0,  2,  Of  these,  one  has  graduated;  oue  has  passed 
iu  Classics  aud  iu  Philosophy  ;  one  leaving  the  school  in  November  latii, 
passed  the  Medical  Prehminary  in  March ;  and  one  has  gained  a  high 
place  in  the  list  of  merit  for  his  year.  No.  2  gained  a  bursary  ou 
entering  the  University. 

13.  The  ordinary  trades,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  vi4io  study  the 
higher  subjects,  shopkeepiug,  and  acting  as  clerks  in  lawyers'  and 
bankers'  offices. 

14.  So  many  lashes  on  the  hand,  or  sometimes  on  the  back,  with  a 
strap,  or  the  writing  out  of  a  lesson.  By  the  head-master.  No.  No 
other  rewards  than  the  ordinary  school  prizes. 

15.  About  1100  square  yards.  In  the  school  playground  such  games 
as  top,  marbles,  prisoners'  base,  etc.  Cricket  is  largely  played  elsewhere. 
The  holidays  extend  to  6  weeks  in  summer  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas. 
There  are  also  4  or  5  days  twice  a  year  in  connection  with  the  communion, 
and  an  occasional  holiday,  such  as  the  Queen's  birth-day. 

16.  The  masters  are  not  expected  to  mingle  with  the  boys  during  their 
play-hours. 

17.  No. 

John  BERM^CK, 
Forres  Academy,  Forres. 

1st  May  1873. 
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FRASERBURGH  ACADEMY,  FRASERBURGH, 
ABERDEEN. 

{Population,  4268.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  The  academy  was  opened  September  1870.  The  trust  disposition 
is  dated  1872.  Founder,  James  Park,  merchant,  Fraserburgh.  The 
'  Fraserburgh  Academy.' 

2.  Education.    Disposition  is  I'ecorded  in  Edinburgh. 

3.  £7300.  £2300  was  cost  of  the  building,  £5000  (endowment)  is 
invested  at  present  in  Railway  Debentures  at  4  per  cent.  From  June 
1871  to  June  1872  the  net  revenue  was  £195,  15s.  Id. 

4.  Trustees — James  Park,  the  Founder ;  James  Park,  London ;  John 
Park,  Fraserburgh ;  Thomas  Park,  Fraserburgh. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  mortification. 

8.  Two  trustees  form  a  quorum.  In  event  of  the  resignation  or  death 
of  a  trustee,  remaining  trustees  appoint  a  successor. 

9.  No. 

10.  Higher  class  education.  Trustees  have  considerable  powers  in 
regard  to  the  appUcation  of  the  endowment.    The  Founder  is  alive. 

11.  Trustees  appoint  head-master  for  boys'  department,  and  head  lady- 
teacher  for  girls'  department.  Each  head-teacher  appoints  assistants 
requu'ed  for  these  departments,  which  are  quite  distinct  and  separate. 
Tenure  of  office  according  to  arrangement.  The  head-master  must  be  a 
graduate,  not  limited  to  any  class,  university,  or  denomination.  None  of 
the  teachers  Hmited  to  class  or  denomination.  Assistants  are  subject  only 
to  the  head-teacher  of  the  department  they  belong  to. 

12.  Boys'  Department: — Wilham  Macgill,  B.A.  (London),  head-master; 
William  Taylor,  under-graduate  (Aberdeen),  assistant. 

Girls'  Department : — Miss  Ann  Robertson,  head-teacher  ;  Misses 
Dewar,  Smith,  and  Noble,  governesses. 

13.  Head-teachers  constantly  engaged  teaching  and  superintending. 
Boys'  hours,  9.15  a.m.  till  4  p.m.    Girls'  hours,  9:30  a.m.  till  4  p.m. 

14.  No. 

15.  Architect's  estimate,  400. 

16.  Six  class-rooms — one  large  and  two  small  for  each  department. 

Large  class-rooms  measure,  39  ft.  long,  25^  ft.  broad. 
Small       do.,  19^     „     11^  „ 

All  15  feet  in  height. 

17.  Boys,  74  ;  girls,  63.    Total,  137. 

18.  All  pay.  When  three  or  four  of  one  family  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, there  is  an  allowance.  List  of  fees  for  both  departments  along  with 
this  schedule. 

Table  of  fees : — 

Boys'  Department. 


English  and  Commercial,  1st  Class, 
Do.  2d  Class, 

Do.  3d  Class, 

Lalin,  Greek,  French    (  " °  J 

German,  Drawing,  and  <  ^-^^^^^ 
Mathematics  &  Physics,  ^    any  four  or  more, 


5s.  per  Quarter. 

4s.  „ 

38. 

2s.  6d.  „ 

2s.  Cd.  „ 

3s.  9d.  „ 

5e.  „ 
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Girls'  Department. 


1st  niass, 
2d  Class, 
3d  Class, 
4tli  Class, 
5th  Class, 


12s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 

7s.  6d. 

5s.  6d. 

3s.  Gd. 


French,* 

German,* 

Drawing," 

Music, 

Singing, 


168. 

16s. 
ICs. 
20s. 
10s. 


The  subjects  marked  *  are  reduced,  when  more  than  one  taken,  to  12s.  each. 

19.  Never  applied  for. 

20.  Yes.  ■  Trustees. 

21.  The  teachers  were  paid  £160,  according  to  agreement,  and  all  the 
fees;  balance  required  for  fire,  light,  and  attendant  (janitor). 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Boys — no  condition  other  than  abihty  to  read  and  write.  Ladies' 
department— children  without  regard  to  age  are  admitted,  a  few  being 
httle  boys  imder  eight  years. 

2.  Middle. 

3.  No  fixed  curriculum.  Pupils  are  prepared  in  subjects  that  will  be 
useful  to  them  in  the  occupations  they  are  intended  to  follow  out. 

5.  Parents  are  free  to  object  to  rehgious  instruction.  Half-an-hour 
per  day  is  allowed  for  Bible  reading,  with  explanations.  On  Mondays 
selected  texts  from  the  Bible  are  repeated. 

6.  None.    Average  boys'  class,  25.  Head-teachers. 

-  7.  Classics  and  English.— Myj,  Horace  (Odes) ;  Xenophon— Hellenics 
and  Cyropeedia;  Arnold's  and  Beverley's  Exercises  in  Latin,  and  Arnold's 
in  Greek  Composition;  Bain's  EngUsh  Grammar.  Modern  Languages.— 
French — Havet's  Complete  French  Class-book,  and  Voltaii-e's  Pierre-le- 
grand.  German — Cassell's  Lessons  in  Gennan,  and  Chambers'  German 
Reading  Book.  Mathematics. — Todhunter's  Algebra;  Ingram's  Men- 
suration ;  Euclid,  with  Colenso's  Exercises ;  Todhunter's  Trigonometry. 
^cje,ice.— Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  and  Physical  Geography;  Nelson's 
Lessons  on  Heat;  Tyndal's  Notes  on  Light;  Ansted's  World  we  Live 
in;  and  Lectm-es.  Drawing. — ^Freehand;  Pencil  and  Chalk;  Landscape; 
Engineering. 

8.  Boys,  9.15  to  12,  and  1  to  3  o'clock.  Lessons  according  to  subjects 
boy  takes.  Average  preparation,  one  hour  and  a  half.  Head-master 
regulates.  Ladies,  9.30  to  12,  and  1  to  4-'  o'clock.  Average  prepara- 
tion, two  hours.    Head-teacher  regulates. 

9.  No. 

10.  No  reports. 

11.  One  to  New  College,  London. 

12.  School  too  recent. 

13.  Various. 

14.  Cane  for  extreme;  loss  of  reward  tickets  for  minor  offences. 
Generally  head-teacher  punishes.  A  system  of  tickets  for  perfectly  doue 
lessons.  These  tickets  decide  the  annual  prizes.  No  record  of  punish- 
ments kept. 

15.  Playground  not  large.  Boys  soon  leave  when  released  from 
school.    Hohdays,  6  weeks  in  summer;  6  or  10  days  at  New  Year. 

16.  No. 

17.  None. 

John  Park,  Treasiirer, 
Fraserburgh  Academy,  Fraserburgh. 

17th  June  1873. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW,  LANARKSHIRE. 
(Population,  477,156.) 
I.  Nature  op  Foundation. 

1.  High  School  of  Glasgow. 

2.  No  records  of  foundation. 

3.  The  gross  amount  contributed  last  year  from  the '  Common  Good'  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  towards  the  High  School  was  £730,  6s.  7d. 

4.  Formerly  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow; 
now  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  Neither ;  at  least  not  so  far  as  known. 

8.  According  to  the  new  Education  Act  for  Scotland. 

9.  They  do. 

10.  There  is  no  mortification,  but  a  sum  of  £730,  6s.  7d.,  as  said 
before,  was  contributed  last  year  from  the  Common  Good  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  towards  salaries,  retiring  allowances,  repairs  of  buildings, 
j)rizes,  etc.  etc. 

11.  There  is  no  head-master.  Each  dei^artment  of  the  school  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  others.  There  are  eleven  masters  and  six 
assistants.  The  masters  have  hitherto  been  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council.  The  appointments  have  not  been  hmited  to  any  special  class. 
No  special  provision  for  superannuation  allowances  has  been  made  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  but  allowances  have  been  given  in  some  instances  on 
the  retiring  of  masters.  All  appointments  are  now  made  by  the  School 
Board,  in  terms  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act. 

12.  List  of  teachers : — 


NAME  OF  TEACHER. 

UNIVERSITY  STANDING. 

EMOLUMENTS. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

David  H.  Paton, 

Member  of  University 

£512 

0 

0 

Classics. 

Council. 

John  Hutchison, 

M.A., ' 

360 

0 

0 

Do. 

Vacant, 

150 

0 

0 

Do. 

James  Bryce, 

M.A.  andLL.D., 

901 

0 

0 

Mathematics. 

John  BeU, 

897 

10 

0 

English. 

C.  A.  Chardenal, 

B.A.  (Paris), 

389 

16 

9 

French. 

John  Koerner, 

56 

15 

0 

German. 

J.  D.  Maclean, 

497 

0 

0 

"Writing  and  Book- 

keeping. 

J.  A.  Hutchison, 

172 

0 

0 

Drawing  and 

Painting. 

George  Eoland, 

53 

1 

6 

Fencing,  Gymnas- 

tics, Sword  Ex- 

ercises, etc. 
Natural  Science. 

W.  Keddie,  . 

13.  There  is  no  head-master. 

14.  There  are  no  boarding-houses. 

15.  About  900. 
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16.  Five  rooms  36  ft.  by  39  ft. ;  one  room  45  ft.  by  50  ft. ;  two  rooms 
18  ft.  by  39  ft.;  three  rooms  from  14  ft.  to  18  ft.  each  way — eleven 
rooms  in  all. 

17.  About  750  per  annum.    No  girls. 

18.  Table  of  fees:  — 


Latin,  ..... 
Do.    witli  Classical  History  and  Geography, 
Latin  and  Greek,  . 
French,  . 
German,  . 
English,  Initiatory, 

Do.     Junior,  one  hour. 

Do.       do.     two  hours, 

Do.     Senior,  one  hour. 

Do.       do.     two  hours, 
Geography, 
Arithmetic,  one  hour. 

Do.        two  hours, 
Mathematics,  Junior, 
Do.  Senior, 
Writing,  one  hour. 

Do.      two  hours, 
Book-keeping,     .  (per  course  of  2  qrs, 

Drawing,  Initiatory, 

Do.      Junior,  . 

Do.      Senior,  . 

Do.      two  hours — one-half  additional. 
Oil  Painting,       .    (per  course  of  12  lessons) 
Zoology,  Geology,  Botany,  two  hours  a  week. 
Drill,  ..... 
Drill  and  Gymnastics, 
Drill,  Gymnastics,  and  Fencing,  . 

Matriculation  fee,  3s. 


15s.  per  quarter. 
20s. 

20s.  „ 
13s.  6d. 

158. 

15s. 

10s.  6d. 
15s. 

12s.  6d. 
15s. 

10s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 
12s.  6d. 
15s. 
21s. 
10s. 
13s.  6d. 
)  21s. 
lOs.  6d. 
15s. 
21s. 


)i 
)) 
1) 
)) 
)? 
)) 
)) 
)) 
1) 

)5 
)) 
J) 


p.  qr. 

5> 


105s. 

5s. 

5s. 
12s.  6d 
15s. 


per  qr. 


Masters'  sons  receive  their  education  free,  and  a  few,  but  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen,  whose  parents  have  met  with  reverses,  are  received  at  a 
partial  fee. 

19.  No  Government  grant.  It  is  now  classed  as  one  of  the  higher- 
class  public  schools  of  Scotland. 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  conveniently  situated,  but  have  not 
sufficient  open  ground  around  them  for  playground  and  for  air.  They 
are  in  good  repair.    The  School  Board  is  bound  to  repair  them. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1 .  There  is  no  condition  of  admission  imposed.  Pupils  may  join  at  6 
years  of  age  in  Junior  English,  and  the  average  age  of  most  advanced 
classes  may  be  estimated  at  15  years. 

2.  To'^the  upper  middle  class, — merchants,  professional  men,  and  farmers' 
sons, 

3.  The  prospectus  has  hitherto  been  drawn  up  under  approval  of  Towu 
Council.  Parents  may  select  what  classes  they  choose  for  their  children. 
It  is  reported  by  the  masters  that  '  no  master  has  ever  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  change,  and  no  master  has  ever  heard  a  parent  express  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  plan;'  but  there  is  a  strong  feehng  among  members  of 
the  School  Board  that  the  present  system  is  objectionable. 

4.  Time-table : — 
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r  si 

i  ft 

a  <; 
5  o 

Messrs.  Roland 
and  Assistant. 

Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

Monday  and 
Friday. 

Monday  and 
Friday. 

i  • 

^'^ 
.  ■* 
a 
o 

NATURAL  ^ 
SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Keddie. 

Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 



a 

^  . 

0  is 

il 

3 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchi- 
son. 

Senior,  Junior, 
and  Initiatory. 

Senior,  Junior, 
and  Initiatory. 

Senior,  Junior, 
and  Initiatory. 

WRITING  ANU 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

Mr.  Maclean. 

Writing, 
Book-keeping. 

Writing, 
Book-keeping. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

MATIIEMATICS, 
ARITimiETIC,  & 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Bryce. 

Junior 
Arithmetic. 

Junior 
Geography. 

Senioi- 
Arithmetic. 

Junior 
Arithmetic. 

Senior 
Arithmetic. 

Senior 
Geography. 

Mathematics. 

ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Initiatory 

Classes. 
First  Class. 

Initiatory 
Classes. 
First  &  Second 
Class. 

Third  Class. 

Fourth  Class. 

Sixth  Class. 

Fifth  Class. 

03 

2  % 

M.  Chardenal  & 
Mr.  Koerner. 

French, 
1st  Tear. 

French, 
2d  Year. 

French, 
1st  Year. 

German. 

German. 

1 

Dr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Paton,  and  Mr. 
Hutchison. 

2d  Greek  Glass. 

2d  Latin  Class. 

2d  Latin  Class 
(in  two 
divisions). 

1st  Latin  Class 
(in  t-wo 
divisions). 

1st  Latin  Class. 

Roman  History, 
etc.,  1st  and  2d 
Latin  Glasses. 

1st  Greek  Class. 

3d  Latin  Class. 
5th  Latin  Class. 

3d  Latin  Class. 

4th  Latin  Class. 

4th  Latin  Class. 
3d  Greek  Class. 

UOUKS, 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-1 

1 
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5.  In  several  departments  tlie  business  of  the  day  is  ojDened  with  prayer. 
No  objection  has  been  made  by  any  parent.  Direct  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  the  English  and  Classical  departments. 

6.  No  limit.  Some  classes  are  rather  over  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
some  are  under  a  dozen  in  number.  Promotion  from  one  class  to  anotlier 
has  been  hitherto  arranged  between  parent  and  teacher. 

7.  Subjects  of  study  by  highest  class : — 

CLASSICAL  DEPAUTMENT. 

Fifth  Latin  Class. — Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  etc. ;  Composition  in  Prose 
and  Verse. 

Third  Greek  Class. — Grammar,  Exercises ;  Greek  Testament,  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  or  a  Greek  Play. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTJIENT. 

Second  Year's  French  Class. — Chardenal's  Second  French  Course  and  Reader; 
Chardenal's  French  Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils  ;  Mariette's  Half-Hours  of 
French  Translation;  Dann  and  Courvoisier's  French  Commercial  Correspondence ; 
Daily  Exercises  in  French  Conversation. 

GERMAN. 

German  Class. — Dr.  Otto's  Grammar. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Sixth  Class. — Reading,  Dictation,  SpeUing,  Grammar,  Composition,  Rehgious 
Knowledge,  English  Literature,  Logic,  Physiology,  Essay  and  Letter  Writing. 

MATHE1LA.TICAL  AND  ARITHMETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Class.  —  Arithmetic  —  Thomson's  Arithmetic,  Bryce's  Theory  of 
Arithmetic,  and  '  Arithmetic  of  Decimals,  adapted  to  a  Decimal  Coinage.' 

Modern  Geography,  with  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy  —  Modern 
Geography  and  Atlas,  Student's  Physical  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mathematics  —  Bryce's  Algebra,  Thomson's  Trigonometry  and  Calculus, 
Munn's  Analytic  Geometry. 

WRITING  AND  BOOK-KEEPING  DEPARTMENTS. 

Book-keeping — Jones'  and  Maclean's  Book-keeping,  and  several  MS.  sets  by 
double  entry. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Class— Drawing  from  Statuary;  Oil  and  Water-Colour  Paintmg; 
Ornamental,  Engineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

An  Illustrated  Course  of  Natural  History  for  each  of  the  Classes. 

8.  The  average  length  of  school  day  in  the  senior  classes  may  be  taken 
at  six  hours  daily,  and  in  the  junior  at  five  hours  daily. 

9.  No  library  exists. 

10.  The  school  was  examined  last  week  by  John  Kerr  and  William 
Jack,  Esquires,  Exammers  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  respectively  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  the  substance  of  whose  reports  is  as  follows : — 

Classical  Department. — '  The  work  is  being  done  faithfidly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  satisfactory  results,  but  with  a  deficient  teaching  staff  and  de- 
ficient acconunodation.' 

The  other  departments  are  similarly  reported  on. 
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11.  No  special  record  kept  of  number  of  pupils  who  proceed  to  the 
University,  but  each  year  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  35  to  40.  There 
are  no  bui'saries  in  connection  with  the  school. 

12.  University  honours  have  been  gained  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  by 
the  following  pupils  of  the  High  School  during  session  1872-73  ;  

UNIVEESITY  OF  OXFORD, 

The  Warner  Exhibition  of  £90  a  year,  tenable  for  five  years. 

UinVERSITT  OP  GLASGOW. 

Snell  Exhibitioner  to  BalHol  College,  Oxford ;  first-class  honours  in  the 
Classical  examination  for  the  M.A.  degree ;  second-class  honours  in  the  same 
examination. 

COMPETITION  BURSARIES. 

An  extra  biu-sary  of  £20,  tenable  for  three  years ;  the  Stuart  Bursary  of 
£16,  tenable  for  four  years  ;  the  M'Growther  Bursary  of  £15,  tenable  for  four 
years;  the  Foundation  Bursary  of  £10. 

CLASS  PRIZES.  ' 

Greek,  Senior. — 2d,  5th,  the  Summer  Reading  Prize. 
Greek,  Provectiores. — 1st,  2d,  4th,  8th,  10th,  Prize  for  Summer  Reading. 
Humanity,  Senior  {Public). — ^Ist — Latin  Prose  Composition,  1st — Latin  Verse 
Composition,  1st — and  'distinguished'  in  the  Blackstone  Examination. 
Humanity,  Senior  (Private^. — 3d. 
Humanity,  Junior. — 2d,  3d,  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th. 

Mathematics,  Senior. — 2d — in  Written  Examinations,  2d — in  Summer  Read- 
ing, 1st. 

MathematicSj  Junior. — By  votes  of  the  class — 1st,  3d.  In  Written  Examina- 
tions— equal  for  the  first  prize,  Prize  for  Summer  Reading. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Senior  students  of  2d  year — 2d  ;  Prizes  for  Notes  of 
Lectures,  Work  in  Laboratory. 

Moral  Philosophy. — 2d,  and  prize  for  Written  Examination. 

Loijic  and  Rhetoric,  Senior. — 10th — in  Preparatory  Reading,  6th,  11th. 

Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Junior. — 2d — in  Summer  Reading,  2d,  8th. 

English  Literature,  Senior. — 2d  in  Written  Examination. 

English  Literature,  Junior. — 1st,  2d,  3d,  4th — in  Written  Exammations,  2d. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

The  Guthrie  Scholarship,  tenable  for  four  years — value  £100  for  first  year, 
£50  for  each  of  the  succeeding  three. 

13.  General  business. 

14.  Retention  from  play,  and,  in  some  cases  of  moral  offences  or  pro- 
longed laziness,  corporal  punishment.  The  head-master  of  each  depart- 
ment. No  special  record  is  kept.  Book  prizes,  gold  and  silver  medals ; 
and  in  one  case  last  year,  the  High  School  Club  (of  old  pupils)  gave  a 
prize  of  £10  in  money  to  the  boy  who  passed  the  best  examination  in  a 
specified  number  of  subjects. 

15.  The  playground  contains  about  3831  square  yards,  and  being  so 
restricted  in  size,  with  so  many  boys,  play  of  many  kinds  is  impossible. 
The  summer  hoUdays  consist  of  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

16.  Some  of  the  masters  are  on  the  playground  at  every  interval,  and 
mingle  with  the  boys  in  so'  far  as  to  see  that  there  is  no  roughness  in  play 
or  ungentlemanlike  behaviour.  v  -uj.  * 

17.  The  masters  report:  'None  of  the  masters  has  the  slightest 
difficulty  as  regards  perfect  order  or  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
any  way,  nor  does  the  present  arrangement  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
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each  other.  Perfect  harmony  and  goodwill  prevail.  At  the  same  time, 
the  masters  may  say  that  any  material  change  on  the  present  plan  of 
curriculnm,  which  is  one  of  selection,  wonld  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
school  and  unsuitable  to  the  requu-ements  of  the  community.' 

18.  A  committee  of  the  School  Board  are  now  considering  the  whole 
subject  of  the  organization  of  the  school.  When  their  report  is  presented 
to  the  Board,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to'  the  Secretary  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
and  Hospitals  (Scotland)  Commission. 

William  Kennedy, 

Clerk  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND,  PERTHSHIRE. 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  1845.    No  special  Founder.    Trinity  College,  Glenalmond. 

2.  Printed  copies  of  tlie  deed  of  constitution  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  different  members  of  council  and  of  the  warden.  Vide  Memorandum, 
pp.  480-1. 

3.  Trinity  College  has  no  endowment  whatever  beyond  the  ground  (33 
acres)  and  the  buildings  thereon.  The  purchase  money  was  raised  by 
subscription. 

4.  The  council  consists  of — 

The  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Earl  of  Home. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Sir  P.  M.  Thriepland,  Bart. 

Sir  M.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart. 

Rev.  A.  Ranken. 

"W.  Pitt  Dundas,  Esq. 

W.  Smythe,  Esq.  of  Methveu,  Hon.  Sec. 

5.  Yes ;  there  is  a  theological  department  for  students  for  holy  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

6.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  The  bishops  are  members  of  council  ex  officiis ;  the  other  members 
are  elected  by  existmg  members  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy.  The 
office  is  for  life. 

9.  No. 

11.  The  warden  is  head-master.  He  is  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and 
holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Number  of  teachers  arbitrary  ; 
at  present  five  regular,  three  occasional.  Teachers  are  appointed  and 
dismissed  by  the  warden  at  his  own  discretion.  No  superannuation 
allowance. 

12. 

Warden,  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.  Oxon.,  about  .  .  £850  and  house. 
Suh-  Warden,  Rev.  W.  Henry,  M.A.  Cambridge,        .  .  300 

Assistants,       Rev.  J.  Turner,  Associate  of  King's  College, 

London,      .  .  .  •  .160 

W.  W.  Dayman,  B.A.  Oxon.,   .  .  .120 

J.  T.  Wardroper,  B.A.  Oxon.,  .  .  .120 

Mod.  Lang.,    Ph.  Hargen,  Ph.D.  Giesen,      .  .  .150 

All  but  the  Warden  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  College  free  of 
expense. 

Occasional,     The  Bell -reader  in  Theology  to  Senior  Department  (Rev. 

W.  Butter,  M.A.  Cambridge)  gives  aid  in  Mathematical 
teaching. 

The  Medical  Officer,  W.  Rosser,  M.D.  Aberdeen,  lectures  in  Chemistry. 
Drawing  is  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Cranstoun. 

13.  Supervision  entirely  at  warden's  discretion.  He  teaches  in  school 
19  hours  per  week,  and  1  on  Sundays.  (He  has  besides  this  to  super- 
intend and  lecture  to  the  theological  department.) 

14.  All  boys  reside  in  college. 

15.  120. 
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16.      Warden's  lecture-room, 

Tutor's  do.  (lower  library), 

Laboratory  (irregular,  about) 

'  West '  room, 

Senior  schoolroom,  , 

Junior  do., 

Small  do., 


20  ft.  X  12  ft. 
20  ft.  X  20  ft. 
20  ft.  X  30  ft. 
25  ft.  X  30  ft. 
40  ft.  X  30  ft. 
50  ft.  X  30  ft. 
20  ft.  X  30  ft. 


18.  There  are  none  receiving  gratuitous  instruction.  In  last  Ust  21 
out  of  74  were  cler.  fil.  Six  of  these  held  clerical  scholarships  of  £20, 
reducmg  their  annual  payments  to  £30  per  annum.  The  other  cler.  fil, 
paid  £40  and  £50,  as  in  table  of  fees.    Vide  Memorandum,  pp.  480-1. 

20.  Convenient  and  in  good  repair.  Repairs  chargeable  on  yearly 
income. 


LAST  FEINTED  STATEMENT. 
Income. 

Fees,  .......      £6,584  13  0 

Special  payments  for  theological  department,        .  .  .  426    0  0 

Miscellaneous,  .  .  ....  115   0  9 

£6,125  13  9 


Expenditure, 


Salaries, 
"Wages, 

Coals,  provisions,  etc., 
Eepairs,  furniture,  etc., 
Insurance,  rates,  taxes,  etc.. 
Business  expenses,  prizes,  and  sundries. 


£2,307  18  7 
678  12  2J 
2,575  16  9| 
403  19  10 
76  12  10 
5 


125 


0 


£6,068    5  3 


II.  Studies  ajsto  Discipline. 

1.  Boys  must  be  able  to  read  and  write;  and  must  produce  testi- 
monials of  good  conduct  from  any  previous  school.  Age  9  to  19.  Average 
of  highest  class,  17. 

2.  Exclusively  to  the  upper  classes,  and  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

3.  All  details  are  in  the  warden's  hands.  Greek  may  be  exchanged 
for  more  Mathematics  and  Modern  Languages.  No  change  desked. 
Vide  Memorandum,  pp.  480-1. 


CURRICULUM. 


The  Mathematical  classes  are  regularly  graduated  from  the  elements  of 
Arithmetic  to  the  highest  Mathematics. 

Similarly  the  Modern  Language  classes  are  graduated  from  the  elements  of 
French  to  translation  and  composition  in  the  highest  French  and  German 
Text-books. 

The  Chemistry  class  is  divided  into  A.  Elementary,  B.  more  advanced. 
Classics,  mcluding  English,  History,    and    Geography,  are   arranged  as 
follows : — 

Junior  School. 

Form  I.  Rudiments  of  Latin  and  English  Grammar  ;  simple  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Geography. 
„    II.  Latin  Delectus  ;  Elements  of  Greek ;  English  History  and  Geography, 
a  little  advanced. 
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/■   T  T  T 

f  i?orm  111. 
Form  IV. 

br.  Analecta.    Csesar  and  Ovid. 
Compos,  of  G.  and  L.  sentences. 

Gr.  Analecta.  Sallust. 
Xcnophon.  Virgil. 
Exercises. 

Eng.  Gram, 
and  Reading 
Book. 

Do. 

More  advanced 
History  and 
Geography. 

Do. 

Form  V. 

Xenophon,       Virgil,  Terence, 
Euripides.  Cicero. 
With  Composition,  prose. 

Eng.  Literat. 

and 
Composition. 

Hist,  of  England, 
Rome,  &  Greece ; 
Geography,  Anc. 
and  Modern. 

Form  VI. 

Thucydides.    Livy,  with  comp. 
Homer.         Horace,  prose  and 
Sophocles.            verse. . 

Do. 

Hist,  as  above  ; 

Geography, 
Physical  &Polit. 
Anc.  &  Modern. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

7-8. 

Jlepetition  & 
Scripture.^ 

7-8. 
Repetition  & 
Scripture. 

7-8. 

Repetition  & 
Scripture. 

7-8 
Repetition  & 
Scripture. 

i—O. 

Repetition  & 
Scripture. 

7  S 
l—O. 

Modem 
Languages, 

9.30-11. 
Latin. 

9.30-11. 
Latin. 

9.30-11. 
Greek. 

9.30-11. 
Latin. 

9.30-12.30. 
j  with  i  ] 
[hour  int.]" 
Math.  &  Mod. 
Languages. 

9.30-11. 
Latin. 

11.15-12.30. 
Mathemat.' 

11.15-12.30. 
English. 

11.15-12.30. 
Mathematics. 

11.15-12.30. 
Geography. 

11.15-12.30. 
History. 

3-3.45. 
Chemistry. 

3.30. 
Draiving. 

Half- 
holiday. 

3.30. 
Drawing. 

3-3.45. 
Chemistry. 

Half- 
holiday. 

4-6. 
Greek.2 

3.30-4.40. 
Math.  &  Mod. 
Languages.* 

4.50-6. 
Preparation. 

3.30-6. 
Math.  &  Mod. 
Languages. 

4-6. 
Greek. 

7-9. 
'reparation.8 

7-8.30. 
Math.  &  Mod. 
Languages. 

7-9. 
Preparation. 

7-9. 
Preparation. 

7-8. 
Preparation. 

7-9.  _ 
Preparation. 

8.30-9. 
Preparation. 

8-9. 
Mod.  Lang. 

Breakfast,  8. 


Dinner,  2. 


Tea,  6. 


1 1- 

2  I 


Mathematics  '  includes  Arithmetic,  and  '  Scripture'  all  religious  instruction. 
The  Greek  hours  are  employed  in  additional  Mathematics  and  Modern  LanRuapres  by  those 
Who  relinquish  Greek. 

I  If  ^''Pnration  '  for  younger  boys  ends  at  8.30. 
_    The  Math,  and  Mod.  Lang,  masters  so  arrange  their  classes  that  the  two  subjects  go  on 
Jimultaneously. 

The  younger  boys  devote  part  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  hours  to  writing,  English,  and  history. 
-The  table  here  given  ia  the  normal  table.    It  is  sliglitly  modified  in  the  middle  of  summer  and 
Di  Winter. 
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5.  Religious  instruction  on  Sundays,  and  every  morning  except  Satur- 
day. Any  parent  objecting  to  the  Churcli  Catechism  would  find  his 
scruples  respected ;  but  there  is  no  express  conscience  clause.  There  is  a 
very  short  form  of  prayer  morning  and  evenii]g  ;  and  all  pupils  without  ex- 
ception are  required  to  attend  chapel  every  morning  and  Sunday  evening. 
The  week-day  service  is  a  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  service,  lasting 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  Sunday  services  are  the  full  morning 
and  evening  prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  a  sermon,  either 


mornmg  or  evenmg. 


6.  No  limit.  Average,  Vlth  form,  8  ;  Yth  form,  12;  IV.,  III.,  II.,  I., 
10  to  18  (Classics).  Promotion  regulated  by  proficiency.  In  Mathematics 
and  3fodern  Languages  there  are  seven  classes  for  each  study,  averaging 
10.    Promotion  by  proficiency. 

7.  Greek — Thucydides,  Homer,  Sophocles.  Latin — Livy,  Cicero's 
Epistles,  Horace.  English — Smith's  Specimens.  French — Moliere,  etc. 
German — Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.  History — Hume's  England.  Mathe- 
matics— Euchd  ;  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra ;  Todhunter's  Trigonometry ; 
Newth's  Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry — Roscoe.  Composition- 
English,  original.    Greek  and  Latin — Wilkins'  Manuals,  Prose. 

8.  No  day  scholars. 

9.  Yes.    There  is  not  a  printed  copy. 

10.  The  examiners  in  1870  and  1871  reported  favourably  of  Classics 
and  Modern  Languages,  unfavourably  of  Mathematics.  English  History, 
Geography,  Chemistry,  were  not  made  special  subjects  of  examination 
till  1871  ;  all  were  considered  fair  by  the  examiners.  The  examination 
in  1872  was  conducted  by  the  warden  and  masters.  Their  report  was: 
Classics,  fair;  Mathematics,  much  improved  ;  Modern  Languages,  good ; 
Histoi-y,  fair  ;  English,  good  ;  Geognq^hy,  deficient ;  Ghemhtry,  fair. 

11.  No  bursaries.  I  am  not  able  to  give  information  concerning  the 
period  before  I  became  warden  (1870,  Sept.).  In  1871  I  sent  one  to 
Oxford,  two  to  Edinburgh.  In  1872,  one  to  .Oxford,  one  to  Edinburgh, 
one  to  Glasgow. 

12.  1871.  Scholarship  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (TF/^on).  1872. 
Studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  1st  Class  in  Moderations 
( Wildman) ;  Postmastership  at  Merton,  Oxford,  and  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice (Guthbertson).  1873.  Civil  Service  of  India  {Primrose) ;  Entrance  to 
Woolwich  (Duff) ;  selected  candidates  for  cavalry  and  infantry  {Farquhar 
and  Morris). 

13.  The  army. 

14.  Punishments — tasks,  written  or  learnt  by  heart ;  refusal  of  m- 
dulgences;  compulsory  service  at  the  least  interesting  part  of  games,  for 
instance,  '  fagging  out '  at  cricket,  without  joining  in  the  game.  Corporal 
punishment  not  inflicted,  except  for  persistent  misconduct,  and  when  other 
modes  fail.  The  masters  punish  at  their  discretion.  No  record  is  kept. 
Rewards — medals  and  books,  both  for  success  in  examination  and  also  for 
dihgence  during  term. 

15.  About  15  aicres.  Cricket  and  fishing  in  summer  ;  hockey,  football, 
and  golf  in  autumn  and  winter;  skating  in  frost.  Spring  (Easter), 
10  days ;  summer,  7  weeks  with  margin ;  winter  (Christmas),  five  weeks 

with  margin.  .    r    i  • 

16.  The  masters  take  meals  in  hall  with  the  boys,  and  jom  freely  m 
their  sports  and  excursions. 

17.  No. 

18.  ■  JIemorandum. 

Object.— Ihis  school  is  intended  to  furnish  an  education  of  the  highest  order 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Universities,  the  Military  Colleges,  or  for  general  or 
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profossioual  life.  Boys  are  admitted  at  any  age  between  nine  and  nineteen. 
If  they  come  from  any  other  school,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  is  required. 

Studies. — The  whole  school  is  divided  into  three  different  sets  of  classes. 
The  firat  set  is  arranged  by  proficiency  in  Classics,  with  which  are  united 
Eeligions  Knowledge,  English,  History,  and  Geography ;  the  second  by  pro- 
ficiency in  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic;  and  the  third  by  proficiency  in 
German  and  French :  the  teaching  of  the  latter  language  is  extended  to  the 
youngest  boys. 

After  having  acquu-ed  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek,  boys  may  (if  it  be 
desired)  exchauge  the  further  study  of  that  language  for  additional  instruction 
in  ^Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Modern  Languages.  AU  those  who 
do  so  will  be  required  to  join  the  Chemistry  class. 

Vacations. — There  are  vacations  at  Midsummer  (seven  weeks)  and  Christmas 
(five  weeks),  commencing  about  July  18  and  December  21  respectively;  and 
ten  days'  holiday  at  Easter.  The  times  for  admission  are — for  the  full  term, 
January  and  September ;  for  the  half  term,  the  middle  of  April  and 
November  1. 

*^*  It  is  partidularly  stipulated  that  no  boy  shall  enter  or  return  to  the 
college  after  exposure,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  to  any  infection  during  the 
six  precediny  weeks,  without  giving  previous  notice  to  the  warden,  and  obtain- 
ing his  sanction.  A  special  notice  is  requested  in  the  case  of  any  new  boy  who 
has  himself  suffered  from  any  infectious  disorder  within  the  previous  three 

MONTHS. 

Fees. — The  ordinary  charges  are — 80  guineas  per  annum  for  boys  below  12, 
and  90  guineas  above  that  age.  All  sons  of  Scottish  clergy  are  received  at  £40 
and  £50,  according  to  the  same  division  of  age.  Where  there  are  more  than 
two  brothers  in  the  school  at  the  same  time,  all  except  the  eldest  may  (on 
application  to  the  warden)  be  charged  as  sons  of  clergy.  The  entrance  fee  is 
£5,  payable  on  admission.  The  annual  charge  is  also  payable  in  advance,  in  the 
following  proportions  : — two-fifths  in  September,  three-tenths  in  January,  and 
the  remaining  three-tenths  at  (or  directly  after)  Easter.  No  money  will  be 
returned  in  the  case  of  dismissal  from  school  for  misconduct ;  nor  can  any 
reduction  be  made  in  consequence  of  a  boy's  absence  from  school,  unless  by 
special  agreement. 

A  quarterns  notice  in  writing,  or  a  proportionate  fee,  is  expected  before  the 
removal  of  a  pupil. 

The  above  charges  cover  every  necessary  expense  at  the  coUege,  including 
Vocal  Music  (if  desired),  the  use  of  the  Sanatorium,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
resident  medical  officer.    The  following  are  extras  : — 

Chemistry,      ...  5  guineas  per  annum. 

Drawing,        .  .  .  4|-      „  „ 

Instrumental  Music,    .  .  4        ,,  ,, 

The  fee  of  a  consulting  physician  or  surgeon  (if  his  attendance  be  required 
in  any  special  case)  is  also  an  extra  charge,  as  are  also  all  special  expenditures 
on  account  of  illness. 

It  is  expected  that  aU  accounts  due  at  the  end  of  each  term  shall  be  paid 
before  the  close  of  the  succeeding  vacation. 

Every  boy  is  required  to  bring  with  him  to  the  college  the  following  articles 
of  dress : — 

1  Suit  of  Black  Cloth  Clothes.  6  Night  Shirts. 

2  Morning  Suits.  3  Sets  of  Woollen  underclothing. 
1  Warm  Dressing-gown.  4  Pairs  of  strong  Shoes  or  Boots. 

10  Shuts.  Hat  or  Cap. 

4  Silk  Cravats.  6  Towels. 

10  Pairs  of  Stockings.  1  Large  brown-holland  Bag. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  all  articles  of  clothing  may  be  marked  with  the 
boy's  Christian  name  and  surname  in  full ;  and  that  a  complete  inventory  be 
sent  with  them. 

It  must  he  understood  that  this  memorandum  embodies  the  conditions  of  entry 
agreed  on  between  the  college  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  boys. 

Robinson  Thornton,  D.D., 
June  9,  1873.  Trinity  College,  Glenalmoud. 

2  H 
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GREENOCK  ACADEMY. 
(Population^  57,146.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Greenock  Academy  was  opened  in  September  1855. 

2.  Vide  p.  489. 
4.  Vide  p.  489. 
6.  No. 

8.  The  directors  of  the  school  are  appointed,  half  by  the  Town 
Council  from  theii*  own  body,  and  half  by  the  proprietors  of  the  school. 
They  retire  by  rotation,  two  annually.  They  therefore  generally  hold 
office  for  three  years,  or  more  if  re-elected. 

9.  The  directors  elect  all  the  teachers,  and  exercise  a  supervision  over 
the  working  of  the  school. 

11 .  The  directors  appoint  the  rector.  He  holds  office  at  thek  pleasure ; 
each  side  requires  to  give  three  months'  notice.  1 6  teachers  and  assist- 
ants, male  and  female ;  appointed  and  hold  in  same  manner  as  the  rector. 
The  assistants  are  under  the  respective  masters.  The  whole  are  respon- 
sible to  the  rector,  and  he  to  the  directors.  Chosen  from  do  particular 
class.    No  provision  for  superannuation. 

12.  List  of  teachers : — 

Rector,                            Mr.  Edward  L.  Neilson,            .          .  £300 

Classical  Department,         The  Eector,  and  Mr.  "W.  Hastie,  M.A.,    .  80 

f  Mr.  F.  Haye  Mure,         ...  230 

Enqlish  Department,         \  Mr.  E.  Beith,      ....  75 

(Mr.  T.  Eamsay,  ....  70 

Junior  Class,                    Miss  Jessie  Eeid,  certificated,     .          -  60 

Modern  Languages,            Mr.  Eobert  Dryden,        ...  150 

,       .    ,         .     ^  ^Mr.  James  Stii-ling,  M.A.,  .  .  230 

Mathematical  Department,  _ 

Writing  and  Book-keeping,  Mr.  John  Eraser,  .  .  .  230 

Drawing  and  Painting,  Mr.  Thomson  Kirkwood, 

Pianoforte  and  Singing,  Mr.  G.  T.  Poulter  and  Miss  Christie,      .  Fees 

Class  Singing,  Mr.  W.  P.  Cross,  .  .  •  about  £30 

Lady  Superintendent,  Miss  MoUand,     .      somewhere  about  £30  or  £35 

Dancing  and  Maintien,  Mrs.  Gilhes,  ....  Fees 
Fencing  and  Gymnastics, 

Seioing  and  Fancy  Work,  Miss  M'Lean,     .       somewhere  about  £30  or  £35 

Janitor,  Mr.  John  M'Kelvie, 

13.  No  time  is  allowed.  He  teaches  six  hours  daily,  as  the  other 
masters  do. 

14.  No  boarding  at  present  in  any  master's  house.  No  houses  are 
attached  to  the  school.    The  locahty  is  not  well  suited  for  boarders. 

15.  It  is  rated  in  the  schedule  of  the  School  Board  of  Greenock  as 
having  accommodation  for  1047  children. 

16.  14  rooms  used  as  schooh-ooms.  In  cubic  feet  they  are — 6,400, 
8,600,  9,700,  19,800,  5,100,  11,800,  7,200,  7,200,  11,800,  4,100,  2,800, 
6,000,  9,300,  37,000 — omitting  odd  numbers. 

17.  Cannot  state  average  attendance.*  The  average  roU  for  Enghsh 
Department  in  1870-71,  370  ;  1871-72,  365  ;  1872-73,  396. 

•  The  entire  pupils  enrolled  in  1872-73  amounted  to  460.  "When  the  numbers  were  got 
for  the  School  Board,  June  1873,  the  roll  was  392,  the  attendance  on  one  day  319.  1  be 
average  attendance  for  that  month  was  believed  to  bo  about  340.  This  was  within  a  Jew 
days  of  the  vacation,  and  unfavourable.    The  attendance  now,  Sept.  1873,  is  about  355. 
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18.  There  are  ten  bursaries,  giving  free  education,  connected  with  the 
school.  Seven  are  occupied.  One  will  be  filled  by  competition  shortly. 
Two  are  vacant.    All  others  pay  loholly. 

Scale  of  Fees  per  Quarter  for  each  Year  of  the  Course.   (Payable  in 

ADV^mCE.) 

elementart  course. 

First  Class — English  (including  Singing),   .  .  .  .£076 

Second  do. — English  (including  Singing)  and  Writing,      .  .     0  12  6 

Third  do. — English  (including  Singing),  Writing  and  Arithmetic 

(Sewing,  extra,  5s.),     .  .  .  .  .     0  17  6 

Fourth  do. — ^English  (including  Singing),  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,     12  6 

boys'  senior  course. 
Fifth  do. — English  (including  Singing),  Latin,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 

and  Drawing,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .200 

Sixth  do. — English  (including  Singing),  Latin,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 

and  Drawing,   .  .  .  .  .  .  .200 

Classical  Side. 

Seventh  do. — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  . 

and  Drawing,    .......    .  2"'lS  0 

Eighth  do. — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 

and  Mathematics,         .  .  .  .  .  .2150 

Ninth  do. — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 

Mathematics,     .  .  .  .  .         .  .     2  15  0 

Modern  Side. 

Seventh  do. — English,  Latin,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Drawing,    .  .  .  .  .  .300 

Eighth  do. — English,  German,  French,  Writing,  Ai'ithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Drawing,    .  .  .  .  .  .300 

Ninth  do. — English,  German,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Drawing,    .  .  .  .  .  .300 

YOUNG  ladies'  SENIOR  COURSE. 

Fifth  do. — EngUsh  (including  Singing),  Latin,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 

Drawing,  and  Needlewoi'k,       .  .  .  .  .200 

Sixth  do. — English  (including  Singing),  Latin,  French,  Writing, 

Arithmetic,  and  Drawing,        .  .  .  .  .250 

Young  Ladies''  Private  Classes. 
Seventh  do. — ^Enghsh,  German,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Draw- 
ing, and  Needlework,    .  .  .  •  •  .     2  10  0 
Eighth  do.— English,  German,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Draw- 
ing, and  Needlework,     .          .          .          •          •  .     2  10  0 
Ninth  do.— English,  German,  French,  Writmg,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 

and  Needlework,  .  .  .  •         •         .     2  10  0 

Matriculation  Fee,  Sixpence  per  Quarter. 

SCHEME  OF  abatements. 

When  more  than  two  pupils  belong  to  the  same  family,  a  reduction  of  fees 
will  be  made  on  the  following  plan  : — 

1.  The  thu-d  shall  pay  half  fees. 

2.  When  there  are  four  of  the  same  family,  three  shall  pay  in  full,  and  the 
"fourth  shall  be  admitted  free. 

3.  When  there  are  five  of  the  same  family,  the  first  three  shall  pay  m  full, 
and  the  fourth  shall  pay  half,  and  the  fifth  shall  be  free.  Generally,  half  a  fee 
will  he  deducted  for  each  child  of  a  family  after  the  second  ;  it  bemg  under- 
stood that  the  pupils  lake  the  full  course,  and  that  the  deductions  are  made 
from  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
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Scale  of  Fees  per  Quarter  for  Single  Classes. 


Payable  in  Advance. 

English,  including  Singing,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes, 

Do.  do.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes, 

English,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Classes, 
Arithmetic,  Third  and  Fourth  Classes, 

Do.  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Classes, 
Writing,  with  Stationery,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes, 

Do.  do.  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 

Classes, 
Book-keeping, 
Mathematics, 
Drawing,  One  hour. 

Do.     Two  hours, 
Painting, 
Latin, 
Greek, 

Latin  and  Greek  together, 
French, 

German,      .  .  . 

Music,  Five  Lessons  per  "Week  from  a  lady  (beginners), 
Do.  Two  Lessons  per  Week,  Half-an-hour  each,  from 

(advanced  pupils),  ... 
Do.  Three  Lessons  per  Week,  Half-an-hour  each,  from 

(advanced  pupils),  .  .  .  • 

Do.   Two  Lessons  per  Week  from  a  master,  Half-an-hour  each. 
Do.  Two  Half-hour  Lessons  per  Week  from  a  lady,  and  one 

from  a  Master,  ...... 

Dancing,         .  .  .  .  •  •  '  rr^  ^' 

Plain  Sewing,         .  .  .  One  hour,  5s. ;  Two  hours 

Fancy  Work,  ...  Do.  7s.  6d. ;  do. 

Matriculation  Fee,  Sixpence  per  Quarter. 


a  lady 
a  lady 


78.  G(l. 
10s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 

58.  Od. 

88.  6d. 

5s.  Od. 

88.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 
lOs.  6d. 

88.  6d. 
15s.  Od- 
158.  Od. 
10s.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 
15s.  Od. 
lOs.  6d. 
10s.  6d. 
2l8.  Od. 

21s.  Od. 

31s.  6d. 
35s.  Od. 

42s.  Od. 
35s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
lOs.  6d. 


19.  No  Government  grant ;  I  suppose  because  the  school  is  pro- 
prietary.   No  inspection. 

20.  Very  conveniently  situated,  and  in  good  repair.    The  directors. 

21.  The  financial  statement  for  the  past  year  will  be  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  am  not  one,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Apply  to  one,  or  to  James  Welsh,  accountant,  here. 
Vide  p.  489. 


II.  Studies  akd  Discipline. 


1.  No  conditions.  Admitted  at  any  age.  Average  age  probably  15 
or  16.  In  June  1873,  20  pupils  were  under  7 ;  239  between  7  and  13  ; 
133  over  13. 

2.  Professional  and  commercial  mainly.  There  are  pupils  of  nearly 
every  class. 

3.  The  rector,  with  sanction  of  directors.  Parents  have  power  ot 
selection.  No  change  is  desired.  The  curriculum  is  generally  taken,  or 
with  very  slight  variation. 
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English,  Eeading 

Lesson. 
Do.,  Geography. 
Do.,  Eeading  Lesson. 

Do.,  Geography. 
Do.,  Reading  Lesson. 

Latin,  Grammar  and 

Exercises. 
Do.,  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Do.,  Grammar  and 

Exercises. 
Do.,  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Do.,  Grammar  and 

Exercises. 

Arith.,  to  Eeduction. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

English,  Eeading 

Lesson. 
Do.,  Geography. 
Do.,  Eeading  Lesson. 

Do.,  Geography. 
Do.,  Eeading  Lesson. 

Latin,  Grammar,  etc., 
and  Reading  Book. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 
Writing. 

Drawing. 
Writing. 

Latin,  Grammar. 

Do. 
Singing. 

Latin,  Grammar, 
Do. 

English,  Scripture 

Knowledge. 
Do.,  Dictation. 
Singing. 

English,  Grammar. 
Do.,  History. 

Writing. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Arithmetic,  to  Pro- 
portion. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

English,  Scripture 

Knowledge. 
Drawing. 

English,  Dictation, 

and  Grammar. 
Drawing. 
English,  History. 

Latin,  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

Do.,  Grammar,  or 
Ancient  History. 

Do.,  Grammar. 

Do.,  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

1  nursuay. 
Friday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

Friday. 

VI. 
Year. 
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5.  Religious  instruction  is  raarlced  on  time-table.  No  compulsion.  No 
public  religious  exercises. 

6.  No  limit,  but  the  classes  are  generally  all  of  good  size ;  not  often 
beyond  50 ;  generally  range  from  30  to  50.  In  some  departments  much 
smaller — Classics  or  Mathematics,  for  instance,  or  German.  Pupils  rise  by 
the  year  with  the  class.  They  are  sometimes  kept  back  by  request  of 
parents. 

7.  For  1872-3,  the  work  of  highest  class  was  : — 

English. — Julius  Csesar  ;  Paradise  Lost,  book  2d  ;  Collier's  History  of  English 
Literature,  up  to  middle  of  17th  century ;  Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
Matthew's  Gospel. 

Latin. — Two  or  three  books  of  Csesar's  Gallic  War  ;  Cicero  pro  Rege  Deiotaro ; 
Cicero's  Letters,  Dietsch's  Selection,  pt.  1,  a  large  number;  Plautus'  Captivi, 
half  the  play. 

Greek. — One  book  of  Odyssey  ;  considerable  portions  of  Anabasis  and  Cyro- 
psedia. 

French. — Souvestre  ;  Aucoin  du  Feu  ;  L'Avare  ;  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomnie. 
German. — Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelra ;  Tiark's  Grammar. 
Geometry. — Six  books  of  Euclid. 
Algebra. — Up  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Decimal ;  Interest ;  Discount. 

N.B. — Greek  and  German  are  alternative  ;  both  are  hardly  ever  taken  by 
the  same  pupil.    See  answer  to  query  4,  supra. 

8.  The  school  day,  five  each  week,  consists  of  six  periods  or  hours  of 
50  minutes  each,  when  every  class  changes.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  time 
at  home.  Some  parents  complain  of  too  many,  and  others  as  constantly 
of  too  few  lessons.  My  own  experience  is,  that  nearly  all  the  learning  is 
done  in  the  school.  The  head-master  gives  advice  as  to  the  quantity  of 
tasks.  Occasionally  the  masters  have  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  heavy 
and  hght  days. 

9.  No.  There  is  a  collection  of  books,  but  it  is  of  no  value,  and  has 
never  been  put  to  any  use  in  my  time. 

10.  The  school  was  examined  during  the  last  rector's  tenancy  of  office 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  an  inspector  of  the  Glasgow  district.  I  was  told  he  had 
reported,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  such  report.  Apply  to  Mr.  George 
WilUamson,  clerk  to  the  directors. 

11.  1868-69,  5  pupils,  all  to  Glasgow  University. 

1869-  70,  3    do.  do. 

1870-  71,  6    do.  do. 

1871-  72,  4    do.    3  to  Glasgow,  1  to  Edinburgh. 

1872-  73,  6    do.    all  to  Glasgow. 

There  are  no  statistics,  but  the  above  must  be  nearly  correct.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  went  to  college  for  one  year  only.,  and  several 
only  to  one  class,  such  as  Chemistry,  etc.  There  are  bursaries  at  the 
school — see  question  18  above.  None  at  college  for  this  school  alone,  but 
bursaries  open  to  all  Renfrewshire. 

12.  Not  to  mention  other  distinctions  gained  by  pupils  who  have  gone 
to  the  Universities,  the  directors  may  state  that  one  became  Senior 
Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  at  Cambridge  in  1866.  Another,  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  obtained  by  competition  a  Snell  Ex- 
hibition to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  being  the  third  time  this  honour  has 
fallen  to  the  Academy.  Patrick  Bursaries,  open  to  scholars  from  the 
public  schools  of  Renfrewshire,  have  frequently  been  gained  by  pupils  of 
the  school,  and  one  of  its  medallists  has  lately  passed  with  distinction 
the  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.    Of  the  above  pupils. 
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1808-73  —  Gordon  Gim  got  by  competition  Patrick  Bursary,  £100 
per  annum;  Thomas  A.  Walton,  passed  as  B.S.  (Bachelor  of  Science) 
this  year;  R.  Shearer  got  by  competition  Patrick  Bursary,  £50  per. 
annum,  and  a  Law  bursary ;  Duncan  M'Arthur  received  1st  open  bur- 
sary in  Glasgow  this  last  session,  for  great  excellence  of  his  preUminary 
Latin  paper,  and  was  permitted  to  take  the  highest  classes  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  Two  of  the  above  were  competitors  for  the  Latin  Blackstone. 
Xeil  Maclachlan  has  got  honours  in  Logic,  English  Literature,  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  passed  two  departments  for  degree. 

13.  Most,  commercial  occupations  of  every  kind.  A  few  enter  the 
Law  as  agents  or  writers,  fewer  enter  Medicine,  and  I  think  very  few  the 
Church. 

14.  Punishments  or  pcenas  in  writing.  Strokes  on  the  palm  with  a 
strap,  inflicted  by  the  pupil's  own  teacher,  in  some  cases  by  the  head- 
master ;  severe  punishment  is  hardly  ever  necessary.  No  record  of 
punishment  is  kept.  The  only  rewards  are  the  usual  prizes  at  the  end  of 
session — medals  and  books. 

15.  Between  three  and  four  acres,  partly  covered.  The  usual  games 
— such  as  cricket,  football,  a  kind  of  hochy,  etc.  Two  months'  holidays, 
July  and  August. 

16.  Their  duties  terminate  with  the  class  hours.  They  do  not  mingle 
with  the  boys. 

17.  Cannot  say  there  are  any  special  difficulties.  If  there  had  been 
any  suggestions,  they  would  probably  have  been  adopted  in  the  present 
year's  course.  Changes  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  seems  necessary, 
and  no  great  difficulty  is  found  in  having  them  introduced. 

18.  I  observe,  in  reference  to  question  10,  that  every  year  there  is  a 
competition  (for  a  medal),  extending  over  most  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school.  It  has  been  conducted  for  several  years,  with  printed 
papers  and  written  answers,  by  Mr.  Morrison,  Free  Church  Normal 
School,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  inspection  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  school. 

Edward  L.  Neilson, 
Greenock  Academy,  Greenock. 


The  Greenock  Academy  has  a  constitution  whereby  one-half  of  the 
directors  or  thereabout  are  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Building 
Fund,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Town  Council  of  Greenock. 

The  Town  Council,  previously  to  the  building  of  the  academy,  had 
given  to  various  educational  institutions  in  Greenock  the  following 
sums : — 

Salary  to  Mathematical  Teacher,  ....  £30 
Salary  to  Grammar  School  Teacher,  ....  30 
Grant  for  Rent  of  School-rooms,  ....  50 
Grant  for  Prizes,       ......  35 

Total,  -£145 

These  schools  having  been  incorporated  in  the  academy,  the  sum  of  £145 
was  thereafter  yearly  paid  to  the  academy,  and  went  into  the  academy's 
funds,  without  specifically  being  appropriated  as  previously. 

This  sum  of  £145  is  payable,  under  the  constitution,  from  the  Common 
Good  of  the  burgh  to  the  academy  annually,  and  the  Town  Council  may 
be  said  to  have  got  the  representation  they  have  in  the  direction  of  the 
academy  in  virtue  of  this  sum. 

James  Morton, 
Chamnan  of  School  Board. 
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HADDINGTON  BURGH  SCHOOLS,  HADDINGTON. 
{Population,  4007.) 
Nature  of  Foundation. 


1.  Haddington  Burgh  Schools.  Founded  by  the  town  of  Haddington. 

2.  Town  Council  Minutes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  John 
Stobie, 

3.  Income,  £45,  payable  from  the  'Common  Good'  of  the  burgh. 
Capital,  school  buildings,  worth  from  £1000  to  £1200. 

4.  Tested  in  Town  Council;  now  transferred  by  Education  Act  to 
Burgh  School  Board. 

5.  Secondary  school  under  the  Schedule  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act. 

6.  No. 

8.  See  Education  Act. 

9.  Ut  supra. 

12.  Rev.  William  Whyte,  Rector  of  the  Burgh  Schools. 

13.  The  school  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state,  there  being  no 
scholars  and  no  assistant  teachers,  and  the  School  Board  having  requested 
the  Government  inspector  to  report  as  to  the  rector's  inefficiency. 

14.  The  rector's  house  consists  of  fifteen  apartments,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  boarders ;  but  at  present  there  are  none. 

15.  243. 
16. 

Length.  Breadth. 
Ft.    in.  Ft.  in. 

No.  1,        .        28    2  18  8 

No.  2,       .       40    0  18  3 

No.  3,       .       29    0  24  0 

18.  Quarterly — 

Enghsh,  3s.  6d.;  Arithmetic,  2s.;  Writing,  3s.  6d.,  =  9s. 
For  more  advanced,  5s.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d.,      .       =  10s.  6d. 
For  Latin,  7s.  6d.;  French,  5s. 

19.  No. 

20.  Conveniently  situated ;  not  in  good  repair.    School  Board. 

21.  £45  from  '  Common  Good,'  paid  to  rector. 

Wm.  Thos.  Ferm,  Glerh  and  Treasurer, 
Haddington  Burgh  School  Board, 
Haddington. 

12th  June  1873. 
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DUCHESS  ANNE'S  BEQUEST,  HAMILTON,  LANARK. 

{Population^  11,498.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Don't  know,    Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton.    Hamilton  Academy. 

2.  Don't  know  them.  Perhaps  the  Town-Clerk  of  Hamilton  may  be 
able  to  give  the  desired  information. 

3.  Don't  know.  Lent,  I  believe,  to  the  Town  Council  of  Hamilton. 
£11,  2s.  4d. 

4.  Don't  know.    The  Town  Council  have  hitherto  managed  it. 
5!  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  mortification  forms  an  endowment  to  the  school,  which  is  the 
Burgh  and  Parish  School  combined. 

8.  They  are  the  town  councillors,  and  are  elected  by  municipal  electors. 

9.  They  did ;  but  the  school  is  now  handed  over  to  the  Burgh  School 
Board. 

10.  I  know  of  no  specific  purpose,  except  the  promotion  of  education 
within  the  town.    I  beheve  so. 

11.  Formerly  the  heritors  of  parish  and  Town  Council;  now  the 
Burgh  School  Board.  Tenure,  that  conferred  by  the  Education  Act. 
Formerly  the  head-master,  now  the  School  Board.  Tenure,  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board.  They  have  hitherto  been  subordmate  to  the  head-master. 
Not  limited  to  any  class  or  denomination.  The  head-master  is  entitled  to 
a  retiring  allowance. 


12.  List  of  teachers : — 


Head-master, 

Senior  English  IMaster, 

Junior  do. 

"Writing, 

Initiatory,  . 

Piano, 

Elocution,  . 


James  Blacklock. 
Joseph.  Ingram. 
William  A.  Cavet. 
John  White. 
Jessie  Watson. 
Isa  Austin. 
George  W.  Baynham. 


13.  None.   He  visits  them  daily,  and  examines  them  quarterly. 
14'.  Yes ;  the  head-master's.    Three.    45  guineas. 

15.  318 ;  but  temporary  accommodation  is  at  present  made  for  about 

40  more.  .  „    .  ^  .  rx 

16.  Six  rooms.  (1),  39  ft.  IQi  in.  x  20  ft.  10  m.;  (2)  30  ft.  x 
19  ft  9  in. ;  (3),  27  ft.  6  in.  x  19  ft.  6  in.  Temporary— (1),  19  ft.  x 
15  ft ;  (2),  21  ft.  X  15  ft. ;  (3),  15  ft.  x  12  ft. 

17t  Boys,  167;  girls,  133;  total,  300.      ,       ,  „  ^. 
18.  None  receive  gratuitous  mstruction,  either  wholly  or  parUally. 

For  Day  Scholars. 
Ordinary  Brandies. 

Per  Qr. 

17    V  1-       T                                                       .  .  8s.  Od, 

Enghsh  Reading,   .          .          •          •          •  4s  Od. 

Reading  and  Writing,       •          •          •          •          *  *  5s  Od' 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,          "          '          *  *  6s'  Od' 

These  Branches  with  Book-keeping,         .          .         •  •  '  „ 

Do.         with  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  •  's.  ou. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework,  ICnitting,  etc.,       .         •  •  »•  • 
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IligJiei-  Branches. 

N.B. — Those  taking  the  Higher  Branches  are  entitled  to  take  all  or  any  of  the 
Ordinary  without  additional  charge. 

Per  Qr. 

Latin,  French,  or  Mathematics,     .....        lOs.  Od. 
Latin,  with  Greek,  French,  or  Mathematics, 
Any  Three  of  Higher  Branches, 
AU  Branches, 
Pens  and  Ink, 
Heating  and  Cleaning, 
French, 
Drawing,  . 
Elocution,  . 
Pianoforte, . 
Do.  with  Singing,  . 


128.  Od. 
14s.  Od. 
15s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
Os.  9d. 

Junior,  5s;  Senior,  7s.  6d. 

5s.  Od. 
28.  6d. 
21s.  Od. 
30s.  Od. 


For  Boarders. 


Board  and  Education  of  Young  Gentlemen,  under  10, 

under  12, 
under  14, 
over  14, 


5) 
)5 


Per  Session. 
35  guineas. 
40  „ 
45  „ 
50  „ 


19.  No.  I  don't  know  any  reason  except  that  it  was  never  applied  for. 
The  grant  was  believed  to  be  intended  for  a  poorer  class  of  pupils. 

20.  Yes.    The  School  Board. 


21.  Financial  Statement. 

Dr. 

Parochial  Salary,  .  .         .  . 

Duchess  Anne's  Bequest,  .... 

Heritors'  proportion  of  Annual  Expenses, 

School  Fees,  Books  sold.  Charges  for  Heating  and  Cleaning, 


Cr. 

Salaries  of  Masters, 

Feu  Rent, 

Insurance, 

Books,  Advertising, 

Heating,  Cleaning,  and  Lighting, 

Repairs, 

Pianos'  hire. 


£69  12  0 
11  2  4 
18   6  10 

952   3  11 

£1051   4  2 


£871  18 
7  3 
0  7 
102  17 

28  15 

29  7 


10  15  0 


£1051   4  2 


II.  Studies  and  DiscrPLiNE. 

1.  Five  years.    About  15.  * 

2.  Shopkeepers,  farmers,  master-tradesmen,  clerks,  professional  men. 

3.  See  answer  to  query  18,  sup-a.  The  head-master  has  determined  the 
curriculum  hitherto.  The  pupils  are  required  to  follow  it  in  English,  but 
select  the  higher  branches.  When  selected,  the  course  for  that  branch  is 
followed.  No. 
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CO 

Boys,  Drawing  ; 
Girls,  Sewing. 

6 
P 

French  or  Sewing, 
Drawing. 

Latin  or  French, 
Sewing. 

Boys,  Drawing ; 
Girls,  Sewing. 

Grammar  or 
Geography. 

Sewing. 

• 

2  to  3 

Mathematics. 

d 
P 

Arithmetic. 

d 
P 

d 
P 

d 
P 

d 
P 

Arithmetic. 

d 
P 

1  to  2 

English. 

Latin. 

Interval. 

Writing. 

English. 

Interval. 

English. 

Interval. 

I-H 

o 

> 

i 

.3 

rval. 

d 

English. 

Interval. 

•i-orzi 

'aossaq;  8[qia 

12.15 

Intel 

a 

Inte 

P 

bo 

.3 

u  o 

•12.15 

d  CD 

^  "-^ 

Ph 

d 
P 

Engli 

(M 
1—1 

11.15  to  12 

Boys,  Latin ; 
Girls,  Arithm. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar  or 
Geography. 

d 
P 

Writing. 

Arithmetic  or 
Transcribing. 

Writing. 

SVriting  on 
Slates. 

English. 

Writing. 

11.15 

^^  . 
O  !>, 

itic  or 
iwing. 

M  . 

o  t>^ 

bC 

a 

Arithmetic  or 
Transcribing. 

10.30  to 

Fren( 

Grammi 
Geogra; 

Arithme 
Map-dra 

d 
P 

Gramm 
.  Geogra 

Writi 

i 

o  . 

bog 

10  to  10.30 

Bible. 

French. 

Bible. 

Do. 

d 
P 

d 
P 

d 
P 

'bb 

a 

Writin 
Slat 

Boys — Latin,  Greek. 
Girls — Writing. 

Oh 

9  to  10 

Writing. 

English. 

d 
P 

Arithmetic  or  Ms 
drawing. 

1  Class. 

j  M 

M 

h— 1 

VIII. 

!> 

t 

I-H 
I-H 

HH 
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5.  Half  an  lioiir  every  morning.  Only  prayer.  Those  who  object  to 
prayer  or  religious  instruction  are  not  required  to  be  present.  None 
object  to  be  present  at  prayer,  and  only  one  to  religious  instruction. 

6.  No  ;  about  33.  Attainments  ascertained  by  examination  at  begin- 
ning of  session. 

7.  Latin — Portions  of  Ovid  and  Sallust ;  Half  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 

position, Part.  I. 
Greek — "Whole  Biyce's  First  Greek  Eeader. 

Mathematics — Five  books  of  Euclid ;  Algebra  to  end  of  Fractions  and  Simple 
Equations. 

French — Chardenal's  French  Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils. 
English — Analysis  ;  Composition  ;  History. 

8.  About  seven  hours ;  two  hours.  No ;  he  gives  general  directions 
as  to  the  amount. 

9.  No. 

10.  See  Mr.  Fearon's  report  on  certain  schools  in  Scotland.  Report 
too  long  for  insertion.  See  also  Report  on  Burgh  Schools  in  Scotland  by 
Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar. 

11.  Average,  two.  No. 

13.  Merchants  and  lawyers  and  banking  offices.  Most  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  college  have  chosen  Medicine,  and  a  few  the  Church  and 
Law. 

14.  Confinement  during  play- hours ;  stripes  with  tawse  on  the  hand. 
By  the  masters,  if  the  offence  is  conmiitted  in  their  class-rooms  ;  if  on  the 
playground,  by  the  head-master.    No.  None  for  good  conduct. 

15.  About  a  rood.  Cricket  in  summer,  various  in  winter.  Six  weeks  at 
midsummer,  and  two  weeks  at  Chiistmas. 

16.  Their  duties  terminate  in  theii"  class-rooms. 

Jas.  Blacklock, 
Hamilton  Academy,  Hamilton. 

IWi  September  1873. 
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INVERNESS  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
{Population^  14,469.) 

I.  NATUItE  OF  FoifNDATION. 

1.  Eoimded  in  1793.  Built  by  public  subscription.  Inverness  Royal 
Academy. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  supply  the  town  of  Inverness  and 
surrounding  county  with  secondary  education,  A  copy  of  the  charter 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary. 

3.  1  understand  about  ten  thousand  pounds  (£10,000)  was  subscribed, 
which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  otherwise. 
There  now  only  remains  £700  Bank  of  Scotland  stock.  The  present 
annual  revenue  is  about  £84. 

4.  See  answer  to  question  8. 

5.  No. 

6.  No,  except  that  the  Moderator  of  the  Estabhshed  Presbytery  of 
Inverness  is  a  director  ex  officio. 

7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  money  subscribed. 

8.  The  directorate  consists  of  subscribers  of  £100  and  their  heirs,  of 
subscribers  of  £50  during  life,  of  the  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Inver- 
ness, and  of  five  gentlemen  elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for 
the  county  of  Inverness.  The  Moderator^  of  Inverness  Presbytery  and 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county  are  directors  ex  officiis. 

9.  There  is  a  visiting  committee  appointed  annually,  who  visit  the 
school  occasionally. 

11.  The  directors'  appoint  the  head- master,  and  likewise  the  other 
masters.  There  are  nine  masters,  a  lady  superintendent,  and  two 
governesses.  The  engagements  are  terminable  on  three  months'  notice 
on  either  side.  The  appointments  are  not  limited  to  any  special  class. 
There  is  no  rule  regulating  retiring  allowances,  but  at  present  there  is  an 
annuitant  who  receives  £100  a  year. 

12.  List  of  teachers,  showing  their  university  standing  and  their 
emoluments : — 

Head-master — ^WiUiam  Eadie,  M.A.  of  Edinburgh,  and  gold  medallist  in 
classes  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  salary,  £250  per  annum. 

Classical  Master — George  Dunn,  B.A.  of  London,  and  first  prizeman  in 
Senior  Greek  class  of  Glasgow  University ;  salary,  £150. 

Englisli  Master — Samuel  Thomson,  studied  one  year  at  a  normal  school, 
and  three  years  at  Glasgow  University ;  salary,  £150. 

French  Master — M.  Vignon ;  salary,  £130. 

Music  Master — Herr  Kisting ;  salary,  £150. 

Drawing  Master — W.  S.  Duncan,  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  salary,  £100. 
Writing  Master — W.  K.  Bannatyne  ;  salary,  £100. 

Assistant  English  Master — John  Gibson,  studied  two  years  at  Free  Normal 

School,  Edinburgh,  and  one  session  at  the  University  ;  salary,  £80. 
General  Assistant — James  M'Donald,  M.A.  of  Aberdeen,  £70. 
Lady  Superintendent  of  GirW  School — Miss  Rose ;  salary,  £120. 
Miisic  Governess — Miss  M'Tavish  ;  salary,  £70. 
Governess  for  Needlework —  ;  salary,  £50. 

Calisthenics — Sergeant-Major  M  'Leman. 
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13.  The  head-master  teaches  five  liours  daily,  and  has  one  hour  for 
supervision. 

14.  The  masters  rent  houses  in  the  town.  The  head-master  has  eleven 
boarders.  None  of  the  other  masters  have  lioarders,  but  the  Enf^lisli 
master  has  taken  a  larger  house  at  last  term,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
boarders.  The  average  charge  for  board  is  from  forty  to  fifty  guineas 
for  the  school  session. 

15.  About  250  boys  and  180  girls. 

16.  In  boys'  school  there  are  six  rooms:  four  are  28  x  20  ft.  each; 
Commercial  room,  49  x  20^  ft.;  and  Hall,  or  English  room,  49  x  24  ft. 
In  young  ladies'  school  there  are  eight  class-rooms  and  a  room  for  lady 
superintendent:  Commercial  room,  37  x  21  ft.;  English  and  Sewmg 
rooms,  24  x  24  ft.  each;  French  room,  23  x  19  ft.;  Music  Master's 
room,  17  x  11  ft.;  Grovernesses'  room,  12  x  12  ft.  each;  Lady  Super- 
intendent's room,  16  x  20  ft. 

17.  Boys,  170 ;  girls,  130 ;  total,  300. 

18.  For  fees,  see  prospectus,  p.  500.  None  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion ;  a  very  few  are  admitted  at  a  reduced  fee. 

19.  Not  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  It  is  not  an  elementary 
school. 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  conveniently  situated,  and  are  in  good 
repair.    They  are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  school. 

21.  Financial  statement  for  year  1871-72. 


CHARGE. 


I.  Balance  and  Arrears  from  last  Account,           .          .  £777    7  3 

II.  Class  Fees  for  Session  1871-72,  ....  1857    2  11 
Fees  recovered  for  1870-71,  but  not  included  in  that 

year's  Account,          .          .          .          .          .  13    6  0 

III.  Annual  Contribution  and  Annuity  from  Town,            .  79  14  4 

IV.  Dividend  on  Bank  of  Scotland  Stock,    .          .         .  82  19  " 


0 


Amount  of  Charge,     .         .         .  £2810   9  6 


DISCHARGE. 


II. 

in. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 


Salaries,  . 
Bonuses,  . 

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water,  . 
Prizes  for  Examination, 
Rent  of  Janitor's  House, 
Taxes  and  Public  Burdens, 
Printing,  Advertising,  and  Stationery, 
VII.  Retiring  Allowance  of  Mr.  Falconer, 
VIII.  Repairs  and  Furnishings, 
IX.  Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
X.  Miscellaneous  Payments, 
XI.  Balance  and  Arrears,  to  be  carried  to  next  Account, 

Amount  of  Discharge, 


£1570  14 

U 

69 

10 

0 

45 

7 

3 

26 

15 

8 

7 

10 

0 

6 

11 

1 

55 

3 

6^ 

100 

0 

0 

62 

7 

H 

25 

16 

0 

43 

10 

u 

797 

3 

3 

£2810 

9 

6 
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II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Age  of  admission,  from  six  to  seven;  I  mean  that  some  of  that 
age  are  admitted.    Average  age  of  highest  class,  15^  years. 

2.  To  the  middle  classes. 

3.  A  curriculum  of  study  is  recommended,  but  not  imperative.  Some 
changes  might  be  advantageously  introduced  if  the  school  were  better 
endowed,  so  that  the  pupils  might  have  a  course  of  instruction  adapted 
to  the  caUing  they  intend  to  follow.  The  pupils,  until  they  attain  to 
about  ten  years  of  age,  are  confined  to  the  ordinary  branches.  About 
the  age  of  ten,  on  an  average,  they  commence  Latin,  and  have  one  horn- 
daily  ;  in  their  thu-d  year  of  Latin  they  begin  French the  following  year 
they  begin  Mathematics,  and  those  who  wish  also  Greek.  Some  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  in  Latin ;  but  others  continue  a  year 
longer,  and  they  take  the  full  curriculum.  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
those  who  wish  to  take  Dravrfng  commence  it  about  the  same  time  as 
they  begin  Latin. 

4.  Tune-table  of  instruction : — 


[Time-Table. 
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6th  Latin  Class. 

Aritliinetic  & 
Algebra. 

■1 

(J 

: 

English. 

French. 

Greek,  or  Writing 
&  Book-keeping. 

6th  Latin  Class. 

Arithinetic  & 
Algebra. 

Geometry  & 
Trigonometry. 

« 

.g 

as 

'• 

English. 

French  (Mon.,  Tues., 

Wed.,  &  Thurs.). 
Drawing  or  Writing 
(Friday).  , 

Greek,  or  Writing  & 
Book-keeping. 

4:th  Latin  Class. 

Latin. 

Drawing  (Monday). 
French  (Tues.,Wed., 
Thurs.,  &  Frid.). 

Arithmetic. 

Enghsh. 

Greek. 

Geometry, 

Sd  Latin  Class. 

•j  ■ 

French  (Monday, 
Wed.,  &  Friday). 
Drawing  (Tuesday 
&  Thursday). 

* 

• 

2d  Latin  Class. 

English. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

History  & 
Geograpby. 

Ist  Latin  Class. 

English. 

Drawing. 

Latin. 

Arithmetic, 

Writing. 

History  & 
Geography. 

Pupils  -who  have 
not  begun  Latin. 

History  & 
Geography. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

o 

iH 

I 

05 

10-11 

11-12 

P.M. 

12-1 

I-H 

CO 

1 

CN 

t 

CO 
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5.  A  portion  is  read  from  the  Bible  every  morning,  followed  by  prayer. 
All  pupils  are  expected  to  be  present  whose  parents  do  not  conscientiously 
object. 

6.  Endeavour  is  made  that  the  number  in  any  class  do  not  exceed 
30.  In  the  English  classes  that  number  is  sometimes  slightly  exceeded. 
The  average  number  is  25.  Promotion  is  not  regulated  by  examination. 
Dull  boys  are  sometimes  recommended  to  go  into  the  next  lower  class ; 
but  this  must  be  done  with  considerable  deKcacy.  ' 

7.  The  highest  class  read  dm-ing  the  session  just  ended,  in  Greek,  a  book 
of  Homer  and  a  book  of  Anabasis :  one  boy  read  700  lines  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles.  In  Latin,  the  5th  book  of  the  JEneid,  the  1st  book  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  half  of  the  22d  book  of  Livy ;  also  exercises  from  Dr. 
Smith's  Principia  Latina,  parts  IV.  and  V.  In  English,  Collier's  English 
Literature  and  a  number  of  Bacon's  Essays,  and  revised  ColKer's  British 
History,  and  Anderson's  Geography.  In  French,  read  about  the  half  of 
Le  Leon  de  Flandre,  and  2d  part  of  Havet's  Grammar.  In  Mathematics, 
5th,  6th,  and  11th  books  of  Euchd,  and  finished  Todhunter's  Trigo- 
nometry and  smaller  Algebra. 

8.  Six  hours.  Home  preparation  expected  to  take  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  hours.  The  head-master  does  not  personally  regulate  the 
amount  of  home  lessons,  but  makes  suggestions  or  recommendations  to 
the  masters  when  he  sees  occasion  for  them. 

9.  There  is  no  school  library. 

10.  The  school  has  not  been  so  reported  on  for  the  last  three  years. 

11.  Two  go  to  the  Arts  classes  each  year  on  an  average.  Including 
medical  students,  the  average  would  be  rather  more.  There  are  two 
bursaries  tenable  at  the  University. 

12.  The  Boxill  Mathematical  Prize  at  Aberdeen  was  gained  by  one  of 
our  pupils  in  1869-70,  and  by  another  in  1870-71 :  these  held  a  high 
place  in  Mathematical  classes  during  their  course.  Another  gained  a 
£20  bursary,  but  he  was  a  short  time  at  school  in  Aberdeen,  and  has 
taken  a  very  good  place  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes. 

13.  The  majority  of  the  boys  enter  commercial  Hfe.  A  great  number 
enter  banks  and  soHcitors'  offices. 

14.  Corporal  punishment,  confinements,  extra  work  to  be  done,  etc., 
and  are  inflicted  by  the  masters.  Offences  against  the  general  discipline 
of  the  school  are  dealt  with  by  the  head-master.  No  record  of  punish- 
ment kept.    Prizes,  consisting  of  medals  and  books. 

15.  The  boys'  playground  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre ;  that  of 
the  girls  is  smaller.  The  usual  school  games,  such  as  shinty,  football, 
cricket,  marbles. 

16.  The  masters  are  not  bound  to  mingle  with  the  boys  at  play,  but 
some  do  so.  The  directors  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  have  a 
master  to  take  this  as  part  of  his  duty,  but  feel  that  it  is  very  desii-able. 
At  present  the  duty  devolves  on  the  janitor. 

17.  The  head-master  has  no  special  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  The  management  is  practically  very  much  entrusted  to  himself. 
Of  course  he  acts  under  the  sanction  of  the  directors,  but  his  suggestions 
are  very  generally  followed.  If  we  had  ampler  endowments,  the  curricu- 
lum might  be  improved  by  allowing  the  pupils  for  the  last  year  or  two  to 
give  more  special  attention  to  those  branches  best  fitted  to  qualify  them 
for  their  future  profession. 

W.  Eadie,  Head-master^ 
Royal  Academy,  Inverness. 


2d  August  1873. 
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PROSPECTUS. 
MANAGING  COMMITTEE  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Ah^x.  Matheson,  Esq.  of  Ardross,  M.P. 
Vice- Chairman— SheriS  Thomson. 


Right  Rev.  Bishop  Eden. 
Charles  Waterston,  Esq.,  Banker. 
Robert  Davidson,  Esq.,  Banker. 
C.  Lyon-Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  St. 
Martins. 

Donald  Davidson,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 


Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Brin. 
J.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Provost. 
Alex.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Bailie. 
William  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  Bailie. 
James  Ross,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Guild. 


Rector — William  Eadie,  A.M. 


This  school,  established  in  1792  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  higher 
education  to  the  inhabitants  of  Inverness  and  surrounding  country,  has  recently 
been  much  extended  and  improved.  In  1863  important  changes  were  effected 
in  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  conflicting 
interests  of  several  independent  masters,  and  to  enable  the  directors  to  offer  to 
the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  former  building,  which  is  now  used  by  the  boys  alone,  underwent 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  by  which  its  comfort  and  convenience  have 
been  much  increased.  The  present  arrangements  were  completed  in  1865  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls,  which  has 
enabled  the  directors  to  effect  the  entire  separation  of  the  boys  from  the  girls, 
and  to  adapt  the  course  of  instruction  for  each  to  their  respective  requirements. 
Such  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  staff  of  teachers,  from  time  to  time, 
as  were  foimd  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  with  efficiency,  and 
it  at  present  consists  of  a  rector  and  lady  superintendent,  eight  masters,  and 
two  governesses.  The  directors  are  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  offer  an 
excellent  education  at  the  following  rates,  which  they  believe  to  be  strictly 
moderate  and  reasonable : — 

FEES  FOR  THE  COURSE. 
Boys'  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  intended  to  prepare  for  the  uni- 
versities, for  commercial  life,  and  for  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service. 
To  those  availing  themselves  of  the  fuU  course  of  instruction,  the  directors 
have  resolved  to  open  the  classes  at  the  following  rates  per  quarter : — 

First  Course. 

Entitling  to  attendance  on  the  classes  for  English  Reading,  Spelling,  Dicta- 
tion, Grammar,  History  and  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Religious 
Knowledge.    Fee,  lis.  6d.  per  quarter. 

Second  Course. 

Entitling  to  attendance  on  the  classes  for  English  Reading,  SpelUug,  Dictation, 
Etymology,  Elocution,  Grammar,  History  and  Geography,  Latin,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Religious  Knowledge.    Fee,  £1,  7s.  per  quarter. 

Third  Course. 

Entitling  to  attendance  on  the  classes  for  English,  Dictation,  Elocution,  Gram- 
mar and  the  Elements  of  Composition,  History  and  Geography,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Latin,  Drawing,  and  Religious  Knowledge.  Fee,  £1,  15s.  per 
quarter. 
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Fourth  Course. 

Entitling  to  attendance  on  the  classes  for  English  Literature,  Elocution, 
Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Latin,  French,  Drawmg,  and  Religious  Knowledge.  Fee,  £2,  2s. 
per  quarter. 

Senior  Course. 

Entitling  to  attendance  on  the  classes  for  English  Literature,  Grammar, 
Analysis  and  Composition,  History,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  Latin,  French,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Physics, 
and  Religious  Knowledge.    Fee,  £2,  7s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

Pupils  too  young  to  take  the  first  course  will  be  charged  according  to  the 
rates  for  selected  classes.  ,  n        i,  i, 

When  three  of  a  family  attend,  the  thud  (youngest)  shall  be  charged  half 
fee ;  when  four,  the  fourth  shall  be  free ;  when  more  than  four,  the  fourth 
shail  be  free,  and  those  after  the  fourth  half  fee. 


Fees,  per  Quarter,  for  Selected  Classes. 

1.  English  Reading 
With  Grammar,  History,  and  Geography 
With  Analysis  and  Composition 

2.  Writing  . 

3.  Arithmetic        .  , 

4.  Book-keeping 

5.  Classics — Junior 

Senior  . 
Highest 

6. ^  Mathematics- — Junior 

Senior 

7.  French — Junior  . 

Senior  . 

With  Conversation 

8.  German — Junior  . 

Senior 

With  Conversation 

9.  Drawing — Junior 

Senior 

With  Painting 

10.  Chemistry  or  Natural  Philosophy 

11.  Drill 

12.  Vocal  Music 

13.  Janitor,  Coal  Money,  etc. 


7s.  6d. 

10s.  6d. 

12s.  6d. 

5s.  Od. 

7s.  6d. 

10s.  6d. 

lOs.  6d. 

12s.  6d. 

15s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 

15s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 

128.  6d. 

15s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 

12s.  6d. 

15s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 

12s.  6d. 

15s.  Od, 

10s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 


The  Ladies'  Institution. 
Lady  Superintendent— Mm  Haswell. 

Course  of  Instruction. 
The  course  of  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  Music,  for  which  a  separate 
charge  is  made,  is  arranged  progressively  in  four  general  divisions,  as  foUows :— - 

Preparatory  Course. 

Junior:  English  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Geography,  Calisthenics, 
Needlework,  and  Religious  Knowledge.    Fee,  12s^  6d  per  quarter. 

Senior:  English  Grammar  and  Derivation,  Readmg,  Spelling,  Dictation, 
Elementary  Composition,  History,  Geography,  Elementary  Science,  Writmg, 
Arithmetic,  Calisthenics,  Needlework,  and  Religious  Knowledge.  IJee,  xi,  is. 
per  quarter. 
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Junior  Course. 

English  Grammar,  Composition,  Etymology,  Dictation,  History,  Geography, 
Elocution,  French  (one  hour  daily),  Writmg  Arithmetic,  Calisthenics,  Needle- 
work,  and  Religious  Knowledge.    Fee,  £1,  11b.  6d.  per  quarter. 

Senior  Course. 

English  Literature,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Modern  Eisiovy  Physical 
pnH  Political  Geocrraphy,  Elocution,  senior  French  (one  hour  daily),  Writing, 
ritSSrSS,  Calisthenics',  Needlework,  and  Religious  Knowledge. 

Fee,  £2,  2s.  per  quarter. 

Advanced  Course. 

History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  English  Composition, 
Ancient  History,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Use  of  the  Globes,  Elocu- 
tion French  (with  Conversation),  German,  Writing  Book-keeping  Arithmetic, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Calisthenics,  Needlework,  and  Rehgious  Knowledge,  iee, 
£2,  12s.  6d. 

Lessons  on  Pianoforte. 

Juniors— Fee,  £1,  Is.  per  quarter.  ^    -n     pi  i<  * 

Advanced  (two  lessons  weekly  from  master)— Fee,  £1,  lis.  6d.  per  quarter 

to  pupils  of  the  institution,  £2,  2s.  per  quarter  to  others,  the  ordmary  or 

regular  pupils  of  the  institution  being  first  accommodated. 

Lessons  in  English  or  Italian  Singing. 

Class  Singing  for  those  attending  the  course,  5s.  per  quarter. 

By  single  lessons  do.  £1,  lis.  6d.  per  quarter. 

No  extra  charges  to  those  attending  by  the  course. 

Selected  Classes. 

Pupils  whose  parents  prefer  their  prosecuting  a  limited  number  of  branches 
at  one  time,  or  who,  from  the  state  of  their  health,  are  unable  to  undertake  a 
full  course  of  study,  may  be  entered  for  a  selection  of  two  classes,  on  payment 
of  a  separate  fee.    No  pupil  can  be  enrolled  for  one  class. 

English,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic    .  .     £1    1    0  per  qr. 

EngHsh  and  French  . 

English  and  German 

English  and  Drawing 

English  and  Painting 

French,  Drawing,  and  Painting 

Janitor,  Coal  Money,  etc. 


17  6 
17  6 
17  6 
1  10  0 
1  12  6 
0  16 


A.  Penrose  Hat,  Secretary. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  IRVINE,  IRVINE,  AYRSHIRE. 

(Population,  6866.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1  Kinff  James  vi.  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1572,  granted  for  the 
purposes ?f  education,  'that  the  youth  may  learn  good  morak  and  a 
knowledge  of  hterature,  not  only  to  serve  in  the  mimstry  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  also  for  the  civihsation  of  our  kingdom,'  vanous  lands,  etc., 
apparently  of  very  considerable  extent,  '  to  be  called  our  Foundation  of 

the  School  of  Irvine.'  ,  ,    i,  ^  j 

2  The  purpose  stated  above.  There  is  a  subsequent  charter  dated 
1601,  same  reign,  confinning  the  previous  charter  and  another  m  1641 
ratifying  former  charters.    Copies  of  the  charters  he  m  the  Town  Clerk  s 

°^3^"The  present  academy  was  chartered,  I  think,  in  1810.    The  Burgh 
School  was  transferred  to  and  incorporated  with  it    It  is  now  called 
Irvine  Academy.    There  are  three  masters-Enghsh  Commercial,  and 
Classical    The  burgh  pays  £30  per  annum  to  each  of  two  masters,  and 
£30  as  a  retiring  allowance  to  one  who  has  retired.    The  masters  receive 
also  the  school  fees  of  their  several  classes.    What  is  at  present  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes  must  amount  to  a  very  small  fractional 
part  of  the  revenues  bestowed  by  the  Founder.    Of  the  ahenation  of  the 
grant  from  its  original  purpose,  no  record  can  be  found. 
^  4.  Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  academy  have  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  directors,  chiefly  members  of  the  Town     W    Now  it 
is  presumed  that  the  academy  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  burgh. 
6.  No. 

8.  Whefthe^resent  academy  was  built,  certain  monies  were  coUected 
and  the  parties  who  subscribed  were  granted  a  representation  m  the 
Sction  along  vrith  the  Councillors.    The  larger  subscribers  hold  office 
perpetually,  the  others  for  three  years. 

9  Yes 

lb.  I  refer  to  the  answers  of  1st  and  2d  queries.  , 

11.  Answer  to  query  3d.    All  the  teachers  have  been  appomted  by  the 

directors.    They  hold  office  for  hfe.  „H^„r\a^  -Rdinbure-h 

12.  Mr.  PauHn,  classical  master  and  rector,  attended  J^^i^burgn 
rs^iu  1832-33,  35-36,  37-38,-senior 

Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Moral  PWlosophy,-gained  six  prizes  F 
emoluments  nearly  £200  a  year,  consistmg  ^^Xr^^f/^^t^^^^^^^ 
Enghsh  master  attended  one  session  m  E/mburgh  Umversi^^^ 
Greek-  £209    Mathematical  Master  educated  at  ^^ormal  bctiool,  ixias 
gow ;  nearly  the  same.    Enghsh  master  also  educated  at  Normal  School, 

^'i^' "fe^eisno  time-table.   Each  of  the  masters  teaches  six  hours 

^^U.  There  are  no  masters'  houses  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

le!  T^ree'ckstrooms,  four  smaller  rooms  attached,  and  accommoda- 
tion  for  a  janitor. 
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17.  Nea,i-ly  130,  nearly  ono-thircl  girls. 

18.  Euglisli — English  alone,  3s.  Gd. ;  with  Grammar,  6s.  6d. ;  Com- 

position, 7s.  6d. 

Commercial — Writing,  2s.  6d. ;  Arithmetic,  3s.  Gd. ;  Drawing, 
7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  ;  Mathematics,  10s.  Gd.  ' 

Classics — Latin,  7s.  Gd. ;  Greek,  7s.  Gd. ;  French,  7s,  6d. ;  Italian, 
7s.  Gd. ;  German,  7s.  Gd. ;  Geography,  7s.  6d.  ' 

19.  No.    Pligh  fees. 

20.  Well  situated,  and  in  good  repair.  The  town  hitherto  has  been 
bound  to  keep  them  in  repair. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions.    From  13  to  17. 

2.  Middle  class. 

3.  Vide  13,  above. 

7.  English  —  Shakspeare ;  Spalding's  English  Literature  ;  Milton ; 
Milner's  History;  Morell's  Logic.  Commercial  —  Euchd  ;  Colenso's 
Trigonometry,  and  Todhunter's  Algebra  and  Logarithms.  Classical- 
Plato  ;  Horace  and  Tacitus ;  Praxis ;  Racine ;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell ; 
Schneider's  French  Reader. 

9.  No.- 

10.  There  is  an  annual  examination  by  the  directors  and  neighbouring 
clergymen. 

11.  Two  bursaries  of  £20  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  to  students 
leaving  for  the  IJniversity.    About  five  each  year  leave  for  the  University. 

12.  For  the  last  twenty,  hardly  a  year  has  elapsed  without  the 
names  of  pupils  from  Irvine  Academy  being  found  in  the  prize-list. 
Most  of  the  pupils  attend  Glasgow  University.  Two  of  our  pupils  have 
been  wranglers  in  Cambridge.  One  gained  the  Straton  Greek  prize  in 
Edinburgh  University ;  one  the  Lord  Rector's  prize  in  Glasgow ;  one  the 
Snell  Exhibition  in  Glasgow ;  and  several  the  Breadalbane. 

15.  Two  acres  enclosed.  Cricket,  etc.  HoHdays,  August,  and  a  few 
days  at  Christmas. 

16.  The  duties  end  in  the  clas^-rooms. 


George  Paulin,  Rector, 

Irvine  Academy,  Irvine. 
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KIRKCUDBRIGHT  ACADEMY,  KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 

(Population,  2464.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  None.  Kirkcudbright  Academy  or  Burgli  School.  Formerly 
under  the  management  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  but  now 
(m  August  1873)  under  Kirkcudbright  School  Board.  The  following 
sums  have  been  contributed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  (and 
will  continue  to  be  contributed  by  the  School  Board)  out  of  the  Common 
Good  of  the  bargh,  and  from  other  funds  under  their  charge  : — (1)  The 
interest  of  £200,  left  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Sproat  of  Portmary — to  be 
applied  in  clothing  and  educating  poor  boys,  the  sons  of  respectable 
burgesses.  (2)  The  interest  of  ^200,  left  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Commeline — to  be  applied  for  prizes  to  Grammar  School.  (3)  The 
interest  of  £200,  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Macmillan — to  be  applied 
in  providing  books  and  educating  two  boys  at  the  Grammar  School  and 
four  girls  at  the  Sewing  School.  Interest  unappropriated,  £10,  15s.  (4) 
The  interest  of  £198,  12s.  left  by  the  late  Mrs.  M'CuUoch — to  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  parish.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  is  a  joint-trustee  in  this  mortification.  (5)  The  interest  of  £40, 
left  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Mackenzie' — to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  of  a 
book,  to  be  presented  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  Enghsh  School.  (6)  £3, 
which  the  burgh  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  proprietor 
of  Bellerig  (John  Commeline),  as  a  prize  for  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  the 
Burgh  School.  (7)  Teachers'  salaries  paid  by  the  burgh  from  the 
Common  Good,  viz.  \- — 

1.  The  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  .  .         .  £75 

2.  The  Teacher  of  the  English  School,  ...  60 

3.  Do.  Commercial  School,       .  .  60 

4.  See  above. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  No. 

8.  See  above. 

9.  See  above. 

10.  See  above. 

11.  There  is  none.  Three,  viz.  rector  of  the  Grammar  School, 
English  master.  Mathematical  or  Commercial  master.  Hitherto  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  after  this  the  School  Board.  Ad  vitam 
aut  culpam  the  present  teachers,  but  succeeding  teachers  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  new  Education  (Scotland)  Act.    No.  No. 

12.  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  M.  A.,  rector  of  the  Granamar  School ;  Mr. 
John  Blackwood,  teacher  of  the  English  department ;  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
teacher  of  the  Commercial  department. 

14.  Rector  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Smith  -  takes  boarders,  and  has  at 
present  eleven. 

15.  311  per  Education  Code. 

16.  Three:— 

Grammar,  .  36  ft.  9  in.  x  20  ft.  x  16  ft. )  Floor  area,  2492 
Commercial,  .  47  ft.  6  in.  x  20  ft.  x  16  f t.  [  ft.;  cubic  capacity, 
EngUsh,  .       .       47  ft.  6  in.  x  17  ft.  x  16  ft. )  39,880  ft. 
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17.  Boys,  65;  girls,  60;  total,  125. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 

Latin  and  Greek,     .....  Ss. 

Latin  and  French,   .          •          •          •          •  10s.  6d. 

French,       ......  68. 

German,      .          .          •          •          •          •  78.  6d. 

English  Reading  and  Bible  Lessons,          .          .  2s.  6d. 

English  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  38. 
English  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 

Physical  Geography  and  use  of  Globe,     .          .  68. 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  (teacher  supplying  copies, 

pens,  and  books), .....  38.  fid. 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics,       .          .  7b.  6d. 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and  Drawing,  .  10s.  6d. 

19.  No.  As  burgh  school,  has  not  been  under  Government  inspection, 
but  now  is,  and  application  has  been  made  to  Education  Department  for 
annual  grant. 

20.  Yes.    School  Board  (now). 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  None. 

2.  Upper  and  middle. 

3.  No  fixed  cm-riculum.  Order  of  study  depends  partly  on  the  teachers 
and  partly  on  the  parents.  Parents  may  select  the  classes.  Greater 
uniformity  much  desired. 

5.  Regular  part  of  instruction  in  English  department  hitherto,  and 
to  be  continued  under  limitations  of  new  Act.  English  master  opens  his 
school  with  prayer.    The  class  of  that  houi-  only  present. 

6.  No. 

7.  Classical  department — Latin  (Cicero  &  Horace),  Greek  (Xenophon 
&  Homer),  French  (Yoltau-e),  German  (Grammar  &  Reading).  Enghsh 
department — Composition,  Etymology,  and  History  of  Enghsh  Literature. 
Commercial  department — Mathematics  (Euchd,  with  deductions),  Algebra, 
Drawing,  and  Book-keeping. 

8.  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 

9.  Yes  (in  Grammar  School). 

10.  See  the  report  by  Dr.  Harvey  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Commissioners 
sitting  upon  Burgh  Schools,  1866. 

11.  One  each  year ;  on  one  occasion  two.  No. 

12.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  with  others  less  noted — (1)  James 
Patterson,  Pembroke  School  (Oxon.),  £90  for  5  years ;  highest  honours 
(Classical),  Aberd. ;  2d  class  honours  (Philosophy),  Aberd. ;  gold  medal, 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School;  dux,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Geography,  Latin 
verse;  bursar  of  Aberdeen,  £15  for  4  years ;  1st  in  Greek  (Provectiores); 
1st  in  Latin  (senior);  FuUerton  Scholarship,  £65  for  4  years.  (2) 
Lawrence  Kay,  2d  in  Latin  Prose  (Edin.) ;  4th  in  senior  Latin  (Edin.) ; 
1st  Greek  Prose,  senior  (Glas.) ;  1st  Muii-head  Latin  Scholar  (Glas.). 
(3)  Wm.  Ireland  Gordon,  1st  Latin  Muirhead  Scholar  (Glas.),  1865-66 ; 
1st  Greek  Muirhead  Scholar  (Glas.),  1866-67. 

13.  Business  generally. 

14.  Punishment  by  tawse.    By  each  master.    No.  Prizes. 

15.  IJ  acres.    Cricket,  foot-ball,  etc.    6i  weeks. 

16.  No.  Yes. 

Robert  Watson,  M.A.,  Rector^ 
Kirkcudbright  Academy,  Kirkcudbright. 

Sam.  Cavan, 

\Uh  September  1873.  Clerk  to  School  Board. 
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WEBSTER'S  TRUST,  KIRRIEMUIR,  FORFAR. 

(^Population,  4145.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  The  seminary  was  founded  under  the  trust  disposition  and  settle- 
ment of  the  late  John  Webster,  writer  and  bank  agent  in  Kirriemuir, 
who  died  on  25th  August  1829.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Webster's 

Semmary  ^^^^^^  foundation  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Webster's  settle- 

ment as  follows : — '  Lastly,  that  my  said  trustees  shall  hold  the  residue 
and  remainder  of  my  means  and  estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  par- 
ticularly and  generally  above  disponed,  or  of  the  prices  and  produce 
thereof,  for  the  special  end  and  purpose  after  expressed,  viz.  for  insti- 
tutino-,' erecting,  and  perpetually  mamtaining  a  school  in  the  town  of 
Kirriemuir,  for  instructing  the  youth  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Kirriemuir 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  such  branches  of  education  as  my  said  trustees 
shaU  think  more  suitable,  and  to  make  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
school  appoint  teachers  with  suitable  salaries,  and  in  general  with  power 
to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  said  school  as  I  could  have  done  myself,  and 
to  vest  the  residue  of  my  said  means  and  estate  in  such  securities  or  pui-- 
chases  as  my  said  trustees  shall  consider  most  suitable,  the  interest  or 
annual  income  arising  from  such  investments  being  annually  apphed  to 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  said  school.'    There  are  no  special  statutes 
or  ordmances  subsequent  to  the  settlement.    A  copy  of  the  latter  may  be 
obtained  from  J.  M.  Black,  solicitor,  Kirriemuir,  the  trustees  agent. 

3  The  founder  left  about  £6200  of  personal  estate,  besides  real  estate 
of  the  value  of  about  £800— £7000  in  whole.  The  capital  if  mvfted 
as  foUows:-Cost  of  seminary  buildings,  about  £2300;  value  of  Rentable 
property  not  reahzed,  about  £800  ;  loans  and  heritable  securities,  £3500, 
making  £6600  in  whole,  and  the  balance  is  in  bank  at  the  trustees  credit. 

4  The  trustees  appointed  by  the  founder's  settlement  were  Charles 
Lyeil,  Esquire,  of  Kinnordy  (now  deceased),  and  his  heirs  and  successors 
Tn^said  estate,  the  present  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Kirk-Session 
of  the  parish  of  Kkriemuu-,  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  the  otiici- 
ating  Baron  BaiUe  of  Kii-riemuir  for  the  time  bemg,  and  the  acceptors  or 

"'^No  fit'?sT  special  foundation  under  Mr.  Webster's  settlement  above 

"^'Tu  is  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  but  the  Minister  and 
Kirk-Session  of  the  Established  Church  are  trustees,  as  above  mentioned. 
7.  The  school  was  created  by  the  mo^jfication.  ^pHlpment 
8  The  governors  or  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  founder  s  settlement 
abL  quofed  and  the  Minister,  Kirk-Session,  and  Baron  Baihe  continu 
to  act  as  trustees  so  long  as  they  hold  these  offices  ^If^^^^'l'^J^  Z 
estate  of  Kinnordy  itself  is  presently  vested  ^  ^^dy  of  tru^^^^^^^^^^ 
representative  of  that  estate  holds  office  at  present  under  the  trust  created 

'''^\7s't:^lr:"^  to  do  so,  and  the  minister  in  particular 
has  alway;  eS  a  direct  supervision  over  the  staff  or  workmg  of  the 

'"1o"  As'the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
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Kirriemuir  is  composed  of  tlie  working  classes,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  demand  for  the  higher  branches  of  education  contem- 
plated by  the  founder's  settlement ;  and  in  consequence  the  seminary,  in 
time  past,  has  chiefly  been  conducted  by  the  trustees  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, in  virtue  of  the  discretionary  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
founder's  settlement. 

11.  The  trustees  appoint  the  head-master,  who  presently  holds  ofiQce 
during  their  pleasure.  There  is  also  one  assistant  teacher,  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees,  and  three  pupil-teachers  appointed  by  the  head- 
master, subject  to  the  trustees'  approval.  The  trustees  take  cognizance  of 
the  conduct  and  attention  of  all  the  teachers.  A  music  teacher  is  per- 
mitted to  attend.  The  girls  get  sewing  and  needlework  in  the  industrial 
school,  which  forms  part  of  the  building.  The  appointment  of  teachers 
is  not  necessarily  Umited  to  any  particular  class.  No  provision  is  made 
for  superannuation  allowance. 

1,2.  1.  Head-master,  Charles  Howie,  A.M.  Aberdeen,  £175  of  salary 
and  school  fees,  besides  house,  coals  and  gas. 

2.  Assistant  teacher,  John  Craigie,  present  salary  £104  per  annum 

in  full. 

3.  Three  pupil-teachers,  average  salary  for  last  five  years,  £15 

each. 

4.  Music  teacher,  William  Litster,  pupils'  fees  only. 

13.  In  the  time-table,  no  allowance.  The  head-master  has  his  own 
classes,  and  takes  a  general  and  casual  supervision  over  the  other  classes. 

14.  There  is  a  limited  extent  of  accommodation  in  the  head-master's 
house  for  boarders,  although  he  has  never  as  yet  kept  any. 

15.  About  500. 

16.  There  are  five  class-rooms,  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.: — 

One         40  feet  x  28,  height  16  feet. 
Two,  each  32  „    x  25^    „  „ 
Two,  each  281,,   x  26     „  „ 
Note. — ^Two  of  the  rooms  are  granted  by  the  trustees  at  present  for  an 
industrial  school. 

17.  Boys,  194;  girls,  80;  total  274. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 

Keadmg,  per  quarter  of  12  weeks,     .         ,         ,  .16 

Eeading  and  Writing,  .  .  .  .  .26 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,    .  .  .  .36 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography  or  Granunar,       4  0 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  .      4  6 

Highest  Fee,  .         ,         .         .         ,         .  .60 

Music,  at  teacher's  own  risk,  .         .         .         .  .      0  4J 

Needlework,  paid  by  head-master  to  Industrial  School,  .      0  6 

No  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Yes.    The  trustees  keep  them  in  proper  repair  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  mortification. 

21.  Financial  statement: — 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  Trust  Funds  of  the  late  John  "Webster,  Esquire, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1872. 

Ekvenub. 

1.  Eents  of  Heritable  Property,          ......  £40   0  0 

2.  Interest  on  Heritable  Bonds,          ......  137    1  8 

3.  Bank  Interest,   14  12  9 


£191  14  5 


EXPENDITCTRE. 

1.  Teachers'  Salaries,    ......  £81  10  0 

2.  Contribution  to  Industrial  School,  and  Eetiring  Allowance 

toJanitress,         .         .         .         .         •         .  12  10  0 

3.  Furnishings  and  Incidents,  .         .         .         .         .  27  13  1 

4.  Feu  Duty,   8   4  8 

6.  Fire  Insurance,  Poor's  Assessment,  Income-Tax,  and 

County  Rates,       .         .         .         .         .         .  3  13  8 

6.  Eepairs,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  11   2  3 

7.  Expense  of  Management,     .         .         .         .         .  10  11  2 


155   4  10 


Surplus  Eevenue,         .         .         .    £36   9  7 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  There  are  no  conditions  of  admission.  Age  of  admission  not  under 
four  years.    The  average  age  of  highest  class  is  13.4  years. 

2.  To  the  working  classes. 

3.  Curriculum  of  study  : — 

Reading,  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
English  Composition,  Practical  Geometry,  Drawing,*  Music,  Geography 
(Physical  and  Political),  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  t  Industrial  Work. 

The  head-master  determines  the  curriculum,  subject  to  the  trustees' 
approval.  Parents  may  generally  select  the  classes  their  children  are  to 
attend.   No  change  desired  in  the  meantime. 

•  Not  taught  at  present.  t  Very  seldom  studied. 


[Time-Table. 
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8th  Class. 

Prayer. 

Writ.fromExamples 
on  Black-board. 

all   the  Classes. 

Eeading  and 
Spelling. 

Interval. 

Add  and  Bubtract, 
per  Mechanical  Calculator. 

0  c3 

Bible  Character. 

Disnussed  one  halt-Hour  earner.  1 

Interval. 

.  Writing  irom 

Examples 
on  Black-board. 

ibtract,  etc. 
ars  up  to  20. 

Eeading  &  Spelling. 

7th  Class. 

T3 

1=1  V- 

ci  bo 

Is, 

1" 

Writ,  from  Examps. 
on  Black-boardl 

Eead,  Spell,  and 
Form  Letters. 

Eeading  &  Spelling. 

Add  and  bt 
Form  numb( 

Writing  trom 
Examples 
on  Black-board. 

Time. 

y.30 

9.40 
10.25 

11.15 

11.30 
11.45 
12.10 

12.30 

2.40 
3.20 

4 

6th  Class. 

Prayer. 

Exercises  on  Slates.] 

English  Lesson.  1 

On   Tuesdays —       .      Alternative,      .      Music  for 

Various  English 
Exercises. 

Writing  Exercise  from  Books.  1 

Interval, 

Writing  Exercise  from  Example  on 
Board. 

Arithmetic 
and 

other  Exercises. 

Writing.  | 

Interval, 

Writing  from  Books 
and 
English. 

or 

Sewing,  Knitting,  etc.  etc. 

Arithmetic. 

5th  Class, 

Eeligious  Instruct.  1 

Exercises  on  Slates. 

Eng.  and  Exam,  of 
Home  Exercise. 

Writing  Exercise 
and 
English. 

4th  Class. 

Exercises  on  Slates.l 

Eeligious  instruct.  | 

Dictation  and 
Arithmetic. 

Eng.  Instruction.  | 

Eng.  Instruct,  con- 
tinued, with  Exer- 
cises from  Books  & 
Exam,  of  Exercises. 

Arithmetic. 

English 
and 

Writing  Exercise. 

3d  Class. 

Eelisious  Instruct.! 

Exercises  on  Slates. 

Eng.  Instruction. 

Dictation  Exercise.  | 

Writing  Exercises 
from  Books, 

Examination  of 
above  Exercises. 

Spelling  Exercise 
and 
Arithmetic. 

Geography 
and 
English. 

Time. 

9.30 

9.40 
10.5 
10.25 

10.50 
11.15 

11.30 
11.50 
12 

12.30 
1 

2 

3 
4 

to 

O 
Q 

Prayer, 

Bible  Eeading,  Shorter  Catechism. 

! 

P- 
D 

H 

P 

Ene.  Reading,  etc. 

) 

in 

Dicta,  and  Written 

Exercise  from 
Eeading  Lesson. 

Interval. 

English  Grammar. 

English  Eeading, 
SpeUing, 
etc.  etc. 

Writing. 

Interval. 

Or, 
2  to  3, 
Sewing,  Knitting, 
etc.  etc. 

1st  Class. 

Arithmetic. 

9.30   to  10.5 

Eng.  Dicta.,  Eng. 

Composition,  Latin 
Roots,  with  Derive. 

English  Grammar, 

Tables  of  Money, 
Weights  andMeas., 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

Time 

9.50 

10.25 
X.B. 

11.15 
11.30 

12 

12.30 
1 

2 

2.30 
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5.  There  is  no  special  provision  made  for  reh'gious  instractiou.  It  is 
never  objected  to.  There  is  daily  prayer,  Bilale  lesson,  and  Shorter 
Catechism.  ^  All  the  pupils  are  expected  to  be  present. 

6.  There  is  no  other  limit  than  that  involved  in  the  query.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  presently  as  follows  : — 

1st  Class,  ...  29  6th  Class,  ...  28 
2cl  „  .  .  .  50  7th  „  ...  40 
3d     „       .       .       .23       8th     „       .       .  .47 

4th    „       .       .  .26   

5th    „       .       .       .28  271 

The  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  is  regulated  by  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils. 

7.  Work  done  by  the  highest  class : — 

Shorter  Catechism,  .    Commit  to  memory  six  questions. 

Reading,  .       .       .    Text-Book :  Advanced  Reader  (S.  S.  B.  A.).    Read  one 

subject  per  day  ;  spell  all  correctly ;  English  deriva- 
tives from  five  Latin  roots  (Appendix). 

Dictation,       .       .    Ten  or  twelve  lines  of  reading  lesson. 

Grammar,      .      .    Text-Book :  No.  VIII.  (S.  S.  B.  A.).    Parse  eight  or  ten 

lines  of  reading  lesson  ;  commit  to  memory  Rule  VIII., 
Notes  1  and  2  (p.  63) ;  read  one  or  two  sections  of 
Morell's  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

English  Composition,    Texti-Book :  First  Steps  of  English  Composition  (T. 

Laurie's  Series).    Write  Exercise  III.  (p.  20). 

Arithmetic,  .  .  Work  out  and  neatly  set  down  in  ink  one  or  two  com- 
plicated questions  (home)  ;  much  work  from  various 
Text-Books  (school). 

Geography,     .       .    Text-Book:  No.  X.  (S.  S.B.  A.).  Moimtains,  with  heights; 

seas  and  gulfs  (p.  22),  more  particularly  boundaries  ; 
four  provinces,  with  towns,  of  Denmark  (p.  64). 
Maps  used. 

Euclid,   .       .       .    One  proposition. 

Algebra,  .       .       .    Uncertain  work. 

Latin,     .       ,       .    Senior  class,  eighteen  lines  of  SaUust's  Cataline ;  commit 

to  memory  six  rules  of  syntax.  Junior  Class,  12  lines 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  commit  to  memory  some- 
thing similar,  but  less. 

Greek,    .       .       .    Text-Book :  Geddes'  Greek  Grammar ;  commit  to  memory 

say  contents  of  p.  52. 

French,  .       .       .    Text-Book  :  Christison's  Easy  Grammar  of  ;  commit  to 

memory,  say,  from  demonstrative  pronoun  to  '  Cela 
est  laid,  that  is  ugly.' 

8.  The  length  of  the  school  day  is  five  and  a  half  hours.  The  amount 
of  work  allotted  for  home  preiDaration  is  intended  to  occupy  two  hours. 
The  head-master  knows,  and  personally  regulates  the  amount  of  home 
lessons  to  each  class. 

9.  There  is  no  library. 

10.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  H.M.  Inspector's  reports  (Alexander 
Walker,  Esq.)  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

1870.  '  .  .  .  The  Arithmetic  (1st,  2d,  and  3d  Standards)  requires  attention. 

.  .  .  The  Reading  throughout  the  school  indistinct. 

.  .  .  Handwriting  in  all  classes  good. 

.  .  .  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Latin,  well  taught.' 

1871.  '  .  .  .  The  school  vigorously  taught. 

.  .  .  Makes,  in  elementary  work,  a  good  appearance. 
.  .  .  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Latin,  do.' 

1872.  '  ...  The  school  efficiently  taught. 

.  .  .  Elementary  work,  a  good  appearance. 

.  .  .  Six  Boys  made,  in  Latin,  considerable  progress.' 
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11.  None. 

12.  1871,  James  Fenton  gained  a  bursary  (£20)  at  Christmas  examina- 

tion, Normal  College,  Edinburgh. 
1872,  David  Duke       do.  do. 

13.  The  majority  of  boys  never  reach  a  respectable  position  in  the 
school,  and  go  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  Of  the  first  or  highest  class,  most 
become  shopkeepers'  apprentices,  clerks  in  warehouses  or  in  writers' 
offices  and  banks. 

14.  Corporal  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  head-master  and  assistant 
teacher.  A  record  is  kept  of  aggravated  cases  only.  No  rewards  are 
given. 

15.  The  size  of  the  playground  is  2  roods  13  poles.  The  games  or 
usual  amusements  of  the  boys  are :  cricket,  leap-frog,  smuggle-the-gig, 
hide-and-seek,  marbles,  tops,  etc.  etc.  The  usual  length  of  the  holidays 
is  from  six  to  seven  weeks. 

16.  The  masters  may  or  may  not  mingle.  Their  duties  extend  to  the 
playground. 

17.  Not  at  present. 

18.  They  have  no  such  remarks  to  make  at  present. 

J.  M.  Black, 
Factor  and  Agent  for  Mr.  Webster'' s  Trustees., 
Webster's  Semihary,  Kirriemuir. 

mn  March  1873. 


2  K 
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LANARK  BURGH  SCHOOL. 
{Population,  5099.) 
L  Nature  of  Foiindation. 

1.  Not  known  to  me. 

2.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  first  two  queries.  Copies  of  testa- 
ment and  statutes  may  be  obtained,  I  think,  from  the  Town-Clerk  of 
Lanark. 

3.  The  Town  Council  of  Lanark  have  hitherto  paid  yearly  a  salary  of 
jE40  to  the  rector. 

4.  Not  known  to  me. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  existed  previously. 

8.  Not  known  to  me. 

9.  No. 

10.  Educating  and  clothing  certain  poor  boys.  The  answers  to  the 
other  queries  are  not  known  to  me. 

11.  The  Town  Council  appoint  the  head-master,  and  tenure  is  ad  vitam 
aut  culpam.  There  is  a  certificated  assistant  and  a  pupil-teacher,  who  hold 
their  appointments  subject  to  the  head-master.  The  appointments  are  not 
limited  to  any  special  class ;  and  there  is,  under  the  new  Education  Act 
for  Scotland,  a  superannuation  allowance  for  the  head-teacher. 

12.  John  Gray,  head-teacher,  £122,  including  augmentation. 
David  Buchanan,  certificated  assistant,  £82,  do. 
Thomas  Dunlop,  pupil-teacher,  £15. 

13.  The  head-master  teaches  six  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  varies  his 
classes. 

14.  There  is  small  accommodation  for  boarders,  but  there  are  none  at 
present. 

15.  About  150. 

16.  — 1.  35|  feet  long,  20^  feet  broad,  and  13|-  feet  high. 

2.  24:^       „       13|-       „  13|-  „ 

3.  11         „       11         „  13f  „ 

17.  Boys,  120. 

18.  Reading  alone,  3d.  per  week ;  ordinary  branches,  4d.  per  week ; 
Latin  and  Greek,  7^d.  per  week.  Forty  receive  gratuitous  instruction 
— bursars.    Ninety-one  pay  wholly. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Yes.    Now  the  School  Board. 

21.  Financial  statement  for  1872  : — 


Income. 

Voluntary  Contributions,   £40  0  0 

,,              ,,           for  Prizes,      .       .       .  3  0  0 

Eepairs,   4  7  6 

School  Pence,   112  2  1 

Fuel  and  Light,   6  0  0 


£165    9  7 
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Expenditure. 


By  Assistant,  Mr.  B.,   £55  q  0 

,,  Principal  Teacher,   97  2  1 

„  Prizes,   3  0  0 

„  Repairs   4  7  6 

,,  Fuel  and  Light,   6  0  0 


£165    9'  7 

Note. — The  above  is  exclusive  of  augmentation  grant. 

n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  restriction  as  to  admission.  Average  of  highest  class,  twelve 
years. 

2.  To  middle  and  labouring  classes. 

3.  The  head-master  determines  curriculum  of  study,  and  it  embraces 
Beading,  "Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  French,  Latm, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Drawing.    The  parents  may  select  the  classes. 

5.  Instruction  is  given  in  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  pupils  are 
exempted  from  reUgious  instruction  if  their  parents  object.  Yes ;  prayer 
is  made  in  pubhc.    Pupils  are  expected  to  be  present. 

6.  No.  Average  number  in  each  class,  26  ;  and  promotion  is  regu- 
lated by  proficiency. 

7.  Books  used  in  highest  class  : — 

English:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Bain's  Grammar,  S.  S.  Arithmetic, 
Collier's  British  History,  Nelson's  Royal  Reader,  Nelson's  Royal  Geography. 
Latin :  Csesar,  Virgil,  Horace, — one  pupil  doing  a  little  Livy,  Mathematics : 
Todhunter's  Euclid  and  Algebra.  French:  De  Fivas'  Grammaire  dea  Gram- 
maires,  and  De  Fivas'  Introduction.    German :  Ahn's  German  Method. 

8.  Six  and  a  half  hours,  and  home  preparation  about  one  and  a  half 
hours.    Knows  and  regulates. 

9.  No. 

10.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Inspector's  report  upon  the 
school : — '  The  school  is  in  good  working  order.  Presentation  very 
high  ;  pass  good ;  general  instruction  (including  Classics)  good.' 
Average,  107;  qualified  for  presentation,  111;  present,  94;  passed  in 
Reading,  94  ;  Writing,  89  ;  Arithmetic,  81. 

11.  One  to  university.  There  are  bui'saries  at  school  in  connection 
with  the  Thomson,  Hyndford-Mauldshe,  and  Battiesmain's  Mortifications.* 

12.  One  old  pupil  stood  tenth  highest  in  the  honours  division  of  London 
University  matriculation  examination  (January  1873). 

13.  The  majority  of  boys  enter  trades,  such  as  that  of  joiner,  etc. 

14.  Penal  exercises  and  corporal  punishments  are  inflicted  by  head- 
master and  certificated  assistant.  No  record  of  punishments  is  kept. 
Prizes  of  books  are  given  as  rewards. 

15.  About  an  acre.  Length  of  hohdays,  one  month.  Amusements, 
cricket  and  football,  etc. 

16.  Duties  terminate  in  class-rooms. 

17.  No.  John  Gray, 

Burgh  School,  Lanark. 

Note. — TMs  school  has  been  hitherto  little  more  than  an  elementary  school,  but  the 
School  Board  are  now  working  it  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  higher  instruotion. 

•  Vide  'Keport  on  Lanark  School  Bursaries'  by  Assistant-Commissioner,  Mr.  Laurie. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  LEITH,  LEITH,  EDINBURGH. 
{Population,  44,280.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  School  built  in  1804  hj  public  subscription.  Feu  charter  granted 
in  1810  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh  to  the  conaraunity  of  Leith;  the 
nominal  price  of  feu  being  the  only  privilege  possessed  by  the  school. 

2.  The  feu  charter  stipulates  that  the  school-house  erected  on  the 
ground  described  therein  shall  be  always  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
education. 

3.  There  is  no  endowment.  A  small  sum  (£25)  is  derived  from  lettmg 
the  vaults  beneath  the  school.  Boyond  this  there  is  no  revenue  except 
from  fees. 

4.  The  school  has  been  recently  transferred  to  the  School  Board  by 
the  trustees. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  No. 

8.  See  No.  4. 

9.  The  School  Board  will  exercise  the  supervision  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Education  Act. 

10.  See  answers  to  Nos.  3  and  7. 

11.  School  Board  will  appoint  henceforward.  5  teachers,  appomted 
and  disraissible  by  the  rector.  Appointments  hmited  to  no  special  class. 
No  provision  for  superannuation. 

12.  List  of  teachers : — 

Eector — "William  Macdonald,  M.A. 
Ladt  Superintendent— Miss  Machell. 


Masters- 

Classics  and  Mathematics, 

English, 

,,  ... 

Arithmetic  and  Writing, 

11  •  ■ 

French  and  German,  . 
Pianoforte, 
Needlework,  . 
Drawing, 
Dancing, 

Fencing  and  Gymnastics, 


The  Rector. 

Mr.  

The  Rector. 
Mr.  George  Thomson. 
Mr.  John  Low. 
Mr.  

Mons.  B.  D^jardin,  M.C.P. 

Miss  Machell. 

Miss  Caron. 

Mr.  John  Low. 

Mr.  Grahamsley  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Henry  Roland. 


13.  He  teaches  classes  for  five  or  six  hours  daily. 

14.  No  houses. 

15.  400  (585  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Code). 

16.  Five  class-rooms ;  four  of  them  42  x  25  feet,  and  one  24  x  20  feet. 

17.  Boys,  32  ;  gu'ls,  28 ;  total,  60. 
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18.  FEES  FOR  SUBJECTS  WHEN  TAKEN  APART  FROM  THE 

REGULAR  COURSE. 


English, . 
Arithmetic, 
Writing, 
Latin, 

Latin  and  Greek, 


£0  10 
0  7 
0  7 
0  10 
0  12 


French,  . 
German, . 

Junior  ^lathematics. 
Senior  Mathematics, 
Book-keeping, 


Needlework,  5s. 
EXTRA  CLASSES. 


£0  12 
0  12 
0  10 
0  12 
0  7 


Drawing, 
Pianoforte, 

Note- 


£0 
1 


7 
1 


6 


Drill  and  Gymnastics, 
0  j  Dancing, 

A  charge  of  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  is  made  for  Janitor,  Coals,  etc 


£0  10 
1  1 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6 

0 


The  scale  of  fees  is  too  high  for  obtaining  Government 


19.  No. 
Q;rants. 

20.  Yes ;  but  very  deficient  in  suitable  furniture. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Six  or  seven  years  of  age.    Average  age  of  highest  class,  14. 

2.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers. 

3.  Adherence  to  the  curriculum  recommended,  but  is  not  imperative. 
The  course  of  study  for  boys  is  arranged  for  nine  years,  extending 
generally  from  the  pupil's  seventh  year  to  his  sixteenth ;  and  the  school  is 
formed  into  three  divisions, — Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior, — each  embracing 
three  years.  Pupils  may,  however,  at  a  still  earlier  age  enter  the 
Preparatory  Class. 

Junior  Division. — In  this  division  the  pupils  are  taught  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  an  elementary  English  education,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  progress  in  their  subsequent  studies. 

Middle  Division. — During  the  next  three  years  pupils  continue  their  studies 
in  Reading,  Grammar,  Composition,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and 
Writing.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  First  Class,  French  in  the  Second,  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Third.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
order  be  adhered  to  by  the  pupils,  since,  apart  from  the  educative  value  of  the 
Latm  language,  and  the  great  aid  it  affords  in  mastering  cognate  languages, 
the  pupil  who  deviates  from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  any  well-organized 
school  ia  found,  generally,  to  make  less  progress  than  before  in  the  subjects 
which  he  continues  to  study. 

Senior  Division. — At  this  stage  two  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  two  different  classes  of  pupils.  Those  preparing 
for  the  University  continue  their  study  of  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Mathe- 
matics, adding  to  these  Greek  ;  while  those  intended  for  mercantile  life  or  the 
Civil  Service  may  discontinue  I^atin,  and  devote  themselves  more  especially  to 
English  Literature,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science. 

The  course  of  study  for  girls  is,  in  the  Junior  Division,  the  same  as  for  boys. 
In  the  Middle  Division,  French  is  begun  in  the  First  Class,  and  holds  the  same 
position  as  Latin  holds  in  the  boys'  department.  More  time  is  assigned  to 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  History,  and  Geography,  while  Arithmetic 
and  Writing  receive  due  attention.  In  the  Senior  Division,  the  study  of  English 
Literature  and  Composition,  with  History  and  Geography,  is  regularly  carried 
on.  French  is  continued,  and  so  taught  that  the  pupil  will  acquire  the  power 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  language  with  facility  and  correctness.  German  is 
now  begun,  and  also  taught  conversationally  and  grammatically.  Instruction 
in  Music  is  given  by  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
all  of  attending  classes  for  plain  and  fancy  Needlework,  under  her  supervision. 

4.  Time-table : — 
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TIME-TABLE. 


Boys. 

QmLS. 

Preparatory. 

10      to  11.45 
11.45  „  12.15 
12.15  „  2 

English. 
Interval. 
English. 

I  r\      +/\  1 1 
iU      to  ii 

II  „  11.30 
11.30  „  .  2 

Needlework. 

Interval. 

English. 

Junior  I. 

10  to  11 

11  „  11.45 

11.45  „  12.15 
12.15  „  2 

English. 
Writing  and 
Arithmetic. 
Interval. 
English. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  11  QA 

11  ,,  ii. oU 

11.30  „  12 

12  „  2 

Writing. 

Sewing. 

interval. 

Arithmetic 

and  English. 

English. 

Junior  II. 

10  to  11 

11  11  A.f\ 

11.45  „  12.15 
12.15  „  2 

English, 
vv  iiting  anQ 
Arithmetic. 
Interval. 
English. 

9     to  10 
in  11 

iU       ,,  ii 

11  „  11.30 
11.30  „  12 

12  „  2 

Writing. 
Ne  edlework. 
Interval. 
Arithmetic. 
English. 

Junior  III. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  „  11.30 
11.30  „  12 

12  „  2 

Writing. 

Needlework 

Interval. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Middle  I. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  „  11.45 
11.45  „  12.15 
12.15  „  2 

2      „    3  . 

English. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Interval. 

English. 

Latin. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  „  11.80 
11.30  „  12 

12  „  1 

1     „  2 

Writing. 
English. 
Interval. 
Arithmetic. 
(M.,W.,&F.) 
French;  (T.& 
Th.)  History 
&  Geography. 
Needlework. 

Middle  11. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  „  11.45 
11.45  „  12.15 

12  „  1 

1  „  2 

2  „  3 

Preparation. 

Writing. 

Interval. 

English. 

(M.,W.,&F.) 

French;  (T.& 

Th.)  Enghsh. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin. 

•  •  • 

Middle  III. 

9      to  10 

10  „  11 

11  ,,  11.45 
11.45  „  12.15 
12.15  „  1 

1  „  2 

2  „  3 
2.30  „  3.30 

3,    „  4 

Latin. 
Writing. 
English. 
Interval. 
(W.)  French ; 
(M.,T.,Th.,& 
F.)  English. 
Arithmetic. 
Mathematics. 
(M.&F.)French 
(T.  &  Th.) 
German. 

9     to  10 

10  „  11 

11  „  11.30 
11.30  „  12 

12  „  1 

1      „  2 
2.30  „  3.30 

Writing. 
English. 

T      ,  1 

Interval. 
Arithmetic. 
(M.  &  F.) 
English;  (T.& 
Th.)  History 
&  Geography; 
(W.)  French. 
Needlework. 
(M.  &  F.) 
French. 
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5.  Special  lesson  once  a  week ;  exemption  from  this  when  desired  by- 
parents.  School  opened  every  morning  with  reading  portion  of  Scriptnre 
and  prayer.  Yes. 

7.  First  and  Second  Books  of  Ccesar ;  Second  Book,  Virgil's  uEneid. 
First  and  Second  Books  Euclid.  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations.  French 
Grammar,  Ti-anslation,  and  Composition. 

8.  Yaries  from  four  hours  for  the  younger  to  six  hours  for  the  older 
pupils.    An  hour  and  a  half. 

9.  Small  library.    No  catalogue. 

10.  By  Dr.  Donaldson,  rector  of  High  School,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Bryce, 
Collegiate  School,  Edinburgh ;'  and  Mr.  Paterson,  rector  of  Free  Church 
Traiamg  College.    Reports  annexed : — 

The  Eoyal  High  School, 

Edinburgh,  8th  July  1872. 

I  EXAMINED  on  the  28th  June  the  Latin  and  French  classes  in  the  Leith  High 
School.  The  two  Latin  classes  did  remarkably  well.  The  teaching  had  been 
thoroughly  effective,  the  results  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  both  classes 
had  gone  through  a  large  portion  of  work,  considering  the  time  they  had 
devoted  to  Latin. 

The  same  care  was  evident  in  the  French  teaching.  The  pupils  had  paid 
special  attention  to  the  Grammar,  and  had  been  well  grounded  in  it.  They 
had  also  read  a  considerable  amount  of  French.  The  French  teacher  had 
exercised  them  in  French  conversation,  and  one  of  the  most  difficidt  parts  of 
French  training  had  been  given  them  ;  for  their  ears  had  become  accustomed 
to  French  sounds,  and  they  were  able  to  distinguish  French  words  when 
rapidly  spoken. 

James  Donaldson. 


Free  Church  Training  College, 
Edinburgh,  27th  June  1872. 

I  THIS  day  examined  the  senior  classes  in  the  Leith  High  School  in  Eeading, 
Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Dictation,  and  Arithmetic.  The  results  were 
highly  gratifying.  The  reading  of  the  older  girls,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
boys  in  explaining  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  words,  were  deserving  of 
unqualified  commendation.  In  Grammar  also,  Arithmetic,  and  Dictation, 
subjects  second  to  none  in  importance  for  the  business  of  life,  the  prescribed 
exercises  were  thoroughly  well  done.  It  was  evident  that,  in  all  the  subjects 
alike,  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  have  had  the  advantage  of  most  skilful  and 
painstaking  teaching,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  have  fully  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  arithmetical  questions,  as 
far  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  were  wrought,  is  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  most  careful  and  anxious  teaching/  I  Avould  only  say,  further,  that 
having  called  on  every  pupil  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  I 
was  able  to  appreciate  how  large  an  amount  of  individual  attention  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  scholars,  and  to  observe  that  the  less  talented  had  in  no  case 
been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  bringing  forward  the  more  promising. 

I  would  in  the  close  of  this  report  repeat  the  congratidation  which  I  ventured 
to  express  last  year,  that  the  people  of  Leith  have  at  their  own  doors,  for  the 
higher  education,  so  able  and  accomplished  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Macdonald  is 
proving  himself  to  be. 

M.  Paterson. 

11.  No  bursaries. 

13.  Merchants'  offices. 

14.  Occasional  corporal  punishment,  inflicted  generally  by  the  rector. 
Prizes  of  books. 
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15.  About  half  an  acre.  There  is,  however,  a  large  common  or  links 
in  front  of  the  school  available  as  a  playground.  Cricket,  football,  etc. 
Holidays,  eight  v^eeks  in  summer,  nearly  two  weeks  in  winter. 

16.  The  janitor  always  present  with  the  boys  durmg  play  hours.  One 
or  other  of  the  masters  present  occasionally. 

17.  No. 

18.  With  regard  to  the  future  status  of  the  school,  the  School  Board 
have  resolved  (Sec.  62  Education  Act)  that  the  High  School  shall  be 
deemed  a  higher  class  pubUc  school ;  and  this  resolution  now  (September 
15th)  awaits  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

W.  Macdonald,  Rector, 
High  School,  Leith. 
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ANDERSON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  LERWICK, 

SHETLAND. 

{Population^  3516.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Anderson  Educational  Institute.    Founded  1860,  by  Arthur  Ander- 
son, Esq. 

2.  The  founder,  by  trust  disposition  dated  20th  August  1863,  disponed 
the  Educational  Institute  to  trustees,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tional and  mtellectual  improvement  of  children  and  adult  inhabitants  of 
Lerwick  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  of  such  other  children  as  the 
founder  or  the  trustees  might  think  fit  to  admit  to  the  benefits  thereof. 
There  are  no  statutes  or  ordinances. 

3.  The  founder,  by  his  will,  directed  his  trustees  to  invest  a  sum 
sufficient  to  produce  £200  per  annum,  and  to  apply  such  income  in  repair- 
ing the  Institute  and  in  payment  of  teachers  and  of  exhibitions,  or  other- 
vfise  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they  should  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  and  the  teachers  and  scholars 
thereof.  The  income  so  bequeathed  is  derived  from  £6666,  13s.  4d. 
consols,  invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  of  the  will.  There  is  no 
other  endowment. 

4.  The  trustees,  under  the  trust  disposition  mentioned  in  answer  2,  are 
Messrs.  James  Allan  and  Thomas  Hill.  The  trustees  of  the  will  are 
Messrs.  James  Allan,  Thomas  Hill,  Charles  Wellington  Howell,  and 
George  Bain. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  vested  in  trustees  by  the  before-mentioned  trust 
disposition.  There  was  no  school  previously  existing  by  statute  or  other- 
wise. 

8.  The  trustees,  under  the  disposition,  hold  office  until  death  or  resig- 
nation ;  and  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  them,  the  surviving  or 
acting  trustees  have  power  to  elect  fresh  trustees  in  their  room.  The 
trnstees  under  the  will  have  the  usual  power  of  appointing  fresh  trustees. 

0.  No.  The  head-master  is  responsible  for  the  staff  and  efficiency  of 
the  school  to  a  local  committee  of  managers,  appointed  by  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Anderson. 

10.  Solely  to  educational  purposes. 

11.  The  executors  appoint  the  head-master.    Three  besides  the  head-  • 
master,  who  appoints  and  pays  them.    The  head-masters  have  all  been 
graduates,  with  one  exception,  but  there  is  no  limit.  No  provision  is  made 
for  superannuation.    The  present  head-master  holds  his  appointment  for 
five  years. 

12.  Robert  Whiteford,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  head-master;  salary,  about 
£250  per  annum.  George  Nicholson,  master  of  the  lower  school ;  salary, 
£70  per  annum  ;  holds  Government  certificate.  A.  Cormack,  governess  ; 
salary,  £40,  with  board,  etc.    John  Dalziel,  pupil-teacher,  in  third  year. 

13.  The  head-master  wholly  occupied  with  the  teaching  of  the  upper 
school  for  six  hours  daily ;  spends  about  half  an  hour  daily  in  visiting  tlie 
other  classes. 
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14.  The  head-master  has  accommodation,  and  there  have  been  boarders 
here,  but  there  are  none  at  i^resent. 

15.  Accommodation  for  about  300  comfortably.  400  could  be  accom- 
modated according  to  the  Government  requirements. 

16.  There  are  four  class-rooms.  The  two  on  the  ground  floor  measure 
respectively  42^-  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  12  ft.  high;  the  two  on  the  second  floor 
42i  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  10  ft.  high,  respectively. 

17.  Boys,  64;  girls,  48;  total,  112. 

18.  In  the  lower  school,  the  fees  range  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  week, 
according  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  Government.  In  the  upper 
school,  the  fees  range  from  10s.  6d.  to  £1,  15s.,  according  to  the  number 
of  subjects  taken. 

.19.  The  lower  school  receives  Government  aid. 

20.  The  school  is  beautifully  situated,  and  all  the  building  is  in  excellent 
repair.    The  executors  devote  part  of  the  endowment  to  repairs. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 


Income. 

1872. 

Jan.  5.  To  Dividends  on  £6666,  13s.  4d.  Consols, 
July  5.  Do.  do., 


1872. 

By  Eates,  Taxe's,  etc., 
,,  Eepairs, 
,,  Insurance, 
,,  Salaries, 
,,  Sundries, 
,,  Balance, 


Expenditure. 


£98   6  8 
98   6  8 

£196  13  4 


£5  16  5 

14    6  6 

3  15  0 

150   5  3 

13  17  2 

8  13  0 


£196  13  4 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  The  pupils  are  admitted  unconditionally.  The  average  age  of 
highest  class  is  14. 

2.  The  pupils  of  the  lower  school  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  poorest,  those 
of  the  upper  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

3.  There  is  no  curriculum,  the  parents  being  allowed  to  select  classes  at 
any  stage.  A  change  in  this  respect  would  greatly  benefit  the  upper 
school. 

5.  The  school  is  opened  with  prayer,  and  religious  instruction  is  given 
at  the  first  hour.  No  parent  has  objected  since  the  appointment  of  the 
present  head-master,  and  he  believes  no  objection  has  ever  been  made. 

6.  There  is  no  other  hmit  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes.  The 
average  number  is  15.    Promotion  is  regulated  by  proficiency. 

7.  The  highest  EngUsh  class  read,  parse,  analyze,  and  explain  Gray's 
Odes.  The  other  text-books  used  are — Dalgleish's  Grammar,  Analysis,  and 
Composition ;  Anderson's  Geography ;  Graham's  Etymology.  The  highest 
Latm  class  read  Livy,  and  use  Arnold's  Composition,  Part  I.  One  class 
are  doing  the  Fifth  Book  of  Euclid  and  Quadratic  Equations.  French, 
German,  Greek,  Music,  and  Drawmg  are  all  taught  in  the  upper  school. 
The  highest  French  class  read  Telemaque,  and  use  Schneider's  Grammar. 
The  highest  German  class  read  Tiark's  Progressive  Header,  and  use 
Tiark's  Grammar. 
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8.  The  school  clay  is  six  hours.  The  teachers  of  the  various  classes 
give  out  the  lessons.  A  boy  taking  the  higher  classes  would  require  two 
hours  for  thorough  preparation. 

9.  No. 

10.  Substance  of  inspector's  last  report  on  the  lower  school : — At  last 
visit  the  school  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  changes  of  masters.  The 
injury  thus  done,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  present  master,  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  repaii*,  but  he  gives  good  promise  of  doing  so  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year.  The  discipline  is  very  good.  Grammar  (elementary), 
Geography,  good.    Some  good  specimens  of  Drawing  were  shown. 

The  public  examination  of  the  upper  school  was  conducted  by  Sheriff 
Mure  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bain,  Tingwall. 

11.  Two  pupils  in  all.    There  are  no  bursaries  since  the  founder  died. 

12.  One  pupil  took  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  Aberdeen  University,  the 
University  medal  in  Biblical  Criticism,  and  several  other  high  prizes  in 
the  Edinburgh  Theological  Hall.  The  same  student  won  by  competition 
the  Ettles  Bursary  at  Edinburgh  University.  A  pupil  from  this  school 
won  by  competition  last  year  a  prize  of  £4  given  by  the  Orkney  and 
Zetland  Association. 

13.  Mercantile  occupations, 

14.  Corporal  punishment  is  seldom  inflicted,  and  then  it  is  administered 
by  the  head-master.  The  usual  punishment  is  confinement,  with  work 
during  play  hours.  No  record  of  punishments  kept.  The  rewards  are 
place-taking,  certificates,  and  prizes, 

15.  The  playground  is  85  yards  by  65.  Eoot-ball  and  swimming  are 
the  favourite  amusements.  Seven  weeks  in  summer  and  three  at  Christmas 
are  the  usual  holidays. 

16.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  but  they  do 
take  an  interest  in  the  playground  amusements. 

17.  In  the  upper  school,  the  absolute  freedom  allowed  to  the  parents 
in  selecting  subjects  of  study  for  their  children  at  any  age  and  any  stage 
of  advancement,  frequently  interferes  with  the  progress  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  various  classes.  In  the  lower  school,  irregularity  of  attendance 
has  been  a  great  drawback. 

Robert  Whitefoed,  M.A., 
Anderson  Educational  Institute,  Lerwick. 

'21st  April  1873. 

Note. — The  information  in  the  above  is  partly  suppUed  by  the  agent  of 
the  trustees. 
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LINLITHGOW  GKAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LINLITHGOW. 

{Population,  3690.) 


I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  There  is  no  foundation.    Linlithgow  Grammar  School. 

2.  There  is  no  foundation,  statutes,  or  ordinances. 

3.  There  is  no  capital  sum  or  investment.  The  grant  from  the  Common 
Good  of  the  burgh  of  LinMthgow  to  the  teacher  or  rector  of  the  school  is 
£40  per  annum,  with  £10  additional  for  a  house.  The  school  fees  are 
adjusted  by  the  Council  and  the  teacher.  The  privilege  of  a  pew  in  the 
parish  church,  and  the  use  of  a  small  garden. 

4.  There  is  no  trust.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  burgh  of  LinUthgow,  acting  under  '  The  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,'  the  members  of  that  Board  being  John  Hardy 
(chairman).  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  Andrew  Gilmour,  James  Cuddie,  William 
Hutton,  WiUiam  Dymock,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Millar  Nicolson — all  of  Lin- 
lithgow. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  There  is  no  mortification  or  endowment,  except  the  above  payment 
from  Common  Good. 

8.  See  answer  to  query  4. 

9.  The  supervision  enjoined  by  the  Scotch  Education  Act. 

10.  There  is  no  mortification  or  founder. 

11.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  the  Town  Council  of 
Linlithgow — his  tenure  of  office  being  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  One  teacher. 
The  appointment  is  not  limited,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  superannua- 
tion allowance. 

12.  John  CuiT,  M.A.,  Aberdeen — his  emoluments  being  a  salary  of  £40 
per  annum,  with  £10  additional  in  lieu  of  a  house,  together  with  fees  of 
the  school,  as  adjusted  by  the  Town  Council  of  Linlithgow  and  him,  the 
privilege  of  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  and  the  use  of  a  small  garden. 

13.  The  school  hours  are  from  nine  till  one  and  from  two  till  four, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Curr  is  wholly  engaged. 

14.  None. 

15.  According  to  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Scotland,  130. 

16.  One  room,  40  feet  long,  26  feet  broad,  and  13^  feet  in  height. 

17.  Boys,  42;  girls,  13  ;  total,  55. 

18.  Enghsh,  5s.  per  quarter ;  do.,  with  Writing,  7s. ;  do.,  with  Arith- 
metic, 8s.;  do.,  with  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Bookkeeping,  10s.; 
higher  branches,  5s.  each  separately,  or,  if  two  are  taken,  8s. 

19.  No.    They  have  never  been  applied  for. 

20.  In  fan-  repair.    School  Board. 

21.  The  emoluments  of  the  teacher  for  the  last  year  were — Grant  from 
Common  Good  of  Linlithgow,  £40 ;  grant  in  lieu  of  a  house,  £10  ;  emolu- 
ments from  fees,  £110;  total,  £160. 
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II.  Studies  and  DisciprrNE. 

1.  No  conditions  for  admission.    All  ages  admitted. 

2.  Middle  class. 

3.  There  is  no  curriculum  of  study. 

4.  There  is  none  in  operation. 

5.  The  school  is  opened  by  jDrayer  every  morning,  and  the  Bible  and 
Shorter  Catechism  are  taught  on  Monday  of  each  week  to  all  the  pupils, 
any  of  whom  may  refrain  from  attending,  but  none  do  so. 

6.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  may  attend  the  school 
or  the  various  classes.  In  the  highest  EngUsh  class  there  are  7  pupils  ; 
in  the  second,  16  ;  in  the  thii-d,  15  ;  in  the  fourth,  12  ;  in  the  fifth,  8  ;  in 
the  sixth,  2.  The  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  is  regulated  by 
proficiency. 

7.  In  the  Latin  classes,  which  are  the  highest,  the  pupils  are  studying 
Yirgil,  Latin  prose  composition,  CiBsar,  and  the  Latin  Principia. 

8.  The  length  of  the  school  day  is  from  nme  till  one  and  from  two  till 
four.  Average  boy  should  overtake  home  preparation  of  lessons  in  two 
hours.    The  master  personally  regulates  the  whole  lessons. 

9.  There  is  no  library. 

10.  It  is  not  reported  upon. 

11.  Average  number  of  pupils  who  have  gone  to  a  university,  2. 
There  are  no  bursaries, 

12.  None  are  known. 

13.  Mercantile  and  banking  pursuits,  farming,  the  legal  profession. 

14.  Slight  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  teacher.  There  are  no 
records  kept,  and  no  rewards  given. 

15.  The  size  of  the  playground  is  150  feet  long  by  65  feet  in  breadth. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  terminate  in  the  class-room. 

17.  The  master  complains  of  the  great  want  of  an  assistant  for  the 
junior  department, 

Robert  Aitken, 
Clerh  to  School  Board  of  Burgh  of  Linlithgow. 

3d  December  1873. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MOFFAT,  DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

(Population^  2543.) 
I.  Nature  op  Foundation. 

1.  1639.  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  author  of '  The  History  of  Scotland 
during  the  Reign  of  James  i.'  The  Grammar  School  of  Moffat,  or 
Moffat  Academy. 

2.  '  One  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  of 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School  in  Moffat,  in  Annandale,' 
the  payment  of  three  masters,  etc.  One  thousand  pounds  '  towards  the 
maintenance  of  eight  poor  scholars  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,'  and 
'  for  supplying  them  with  gowns  and  books,'  four  from  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  four  out  of  Moffat  Grammar  School.  Scots  Magazine^ 
August  1816,  pp.  572-576;  Supplement  to  History  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
of  which  Robert  Johnstone,  LL.D.,  was  a  benefactor. 

3.  One  thousand  pounds  for  school,  '  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  of 
lands.'  '  Another  thousand  pounds  for  the  pui'chasing  of  land  heritably  for 
bursaries  at  Edinburgh  TJniTersity.'  The  respondent  does  not  know  any- 
thing regarding  the  two  last  queries,  in  regard  to  the  matter  asked  after.* 

4.  The  management  of  the  trust  belongs  by  the  will  to  '  Lord  John- 
stone or  his  heirs.'  The  administration  of  the  trust  is  by  the  will  vested 
in  Lord  Johnstone  or  his  heirs,  the  minister  of  Moffat  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Provost,  BaiUes,  and  Ministers  of  Edinburgh, 

5.  The  school  and  the  bursaries  constitute  the  whole,  except  that  the 
residue  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Moffat. 

6.  No  ;  except  in  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  choice  of  the  Ministers 
of  Moffat  and  Edinburgh  to  take  share  in  its  management. 

7.  It  is  a  creation. 

8.  Lord  Johnstone's  heirs,  by  entailed  inheritance ;  the  Ministers  of 
Moffat  and  Edinburgh,  by  appointment;  the  Lord  'Provost  and  Bailies' 
of  Edinburgh,  by  election. 

9.  No  direct  supervision  has  been  exercised  over  the  present  incumbent, 
except  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  took  part  in  the  presbyterial  ex- 
amination, and  occasionally  consulted  about  the  state  of  the  school. 

10.  The  payment  of  masters,  bursars,  etc.  The  rector  is  paid  in 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  will ;  so  is  the  usher.  The  third  master  has  not 
been  appointed  for  a  long  time.  Instead  of  four  bursars  from  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  Moffat  Academy,  there  are  now  only  two,  and 
the  sum  received  has  been  doubled.  This  change  has  been  made  by  the 
University  Commission,  the  Senatus  of  the  University,  and  other  persons 
concerned. 

11.  The  head-master  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Bailies,  and 
Ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  rector,  but  he  is  also  appointed  by  the  heritors 
and  minister  of  Moffat  as  parochial  schoolmaster.  In  the  former  case  his 
tenure  is  during  efficiency  and  attention ;  in  the  latter,  in  terms  of  the 
Education  Acts,  1803,  etc.,  1861,  and  1872  ; — in  the  former  case,  no;  in 
the  latter,  as  the  Acts  direct.  Two,  rector  and  usher;  the  latter  is 
practically  at  the  pleasui-e  of  the  administrators. 

12.  Samuel  Neil,  rector  and  parochial  teacher,  three  years'  student  at 
Glasgow  University ;  ushership,  vacant. 

13.  Five  hours  daily.  The  rector  teaches  the  whole  time,  superintend- 
ing as  opportunity  occurs  or  occasion  requires. 

*  The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  £45,  17s.  8d.,  composed  of  500  merks  and  200  merks, 
assigned  as  salaries  to  the  head-master  and  usher  respectively,  under  Dr.  Johnstone's 
will,  of  date  1639,  and  £7  from  Aitken's  Mortification. 
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14.  No. 

15.  About  140. 

16.  Two— 27  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  broad,  and  141  ft.  ^gii. 

17.  Boys,  71 ;  girls,  27  ;  total,  98. 

18.  Table  of  fees:— 


Elementary  English, 


2s.  6d, 
3s. 

3s.  6d. 

6d.  each  extra. 
2s.  6d.  „ 
2s. 


Do.  with  "Writing, 

Do.  with  Arithmetic, 

Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Book-keeping,  Mathematics,  Drawing, 

About  12  gratuitously,  20  partially. 

19.  No.    Reason  unknown  to  respondent. 

20.  Yes  ;  at  least  until  the  transition-time  of  the  Education  Act,  1872, 
since  which  there  have  been  no  repairs  undertaken.  Lord  Johnstone's 
heirs,  John  James  Hope-Johnstone,  Esq.  of  Annandale,  and  the  heritors 
of  Moffat. 

21.  Financial  statement  for  last  year: — 

Salary  as  Rector,     .  .         .  .        £27  15  6 

,,       Schoolmaster  of  Moffat,    .         .  35    0  0 

,,       Aitken's  Fund,     .  .  .  7    0  0 

Two-thirds  of  Fees,  average  £50,    .         .         37  10  0 

£107    5  6 

Salary  of  Usher  under  Dr.  Johnstone's  Will,  £112  2 
From  Heritors,        .  .         .         .         28  17  10 

One-third  of  Fees  (average),  .  .  16  13  4 

£56  13  4 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  None.    5  Years.    13  Years. 

2.  All. 

3.  Elementary  English,  History,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Composition,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  etc.  Practically  the  teacher  determines  all  the  EngHsh  branches, 
the  parents  the  higher. 

4.  The  time-table  varies  with  the  number  of  pupils  and  branches.  The 
forenoon  hours  are  given  twenty  minutes  to  each  subject  in  English ;  the 
afternoon  is  allotted  in  half-hours  to  Latin,  French,  Book-keeping,  etc. ; 
other  branches  being  taken  as  opportunity  occurs  between  whiles. 

5.  Use  and  wont — hali  an  hour  per  diem.    Yes.    Prayer.  Yes. 

6.  No,   39  and  59.  Progress  ascertained  by  examination  and  marking. 

7.  Reading  in  Scripture;  'Science  and  Literature'  (Chambers);  the 
Study  of  Physiology  in  '  Science  and  Literature,'  and  in  a  Catechism  of 
Health,  by  Dr.  Bridges;  History,  from  Elizabeth  to  WilUam  HI.  (Collier); 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles  (Nelson);  Grammar  and  Composition 
(Morell,  with  exercises),  2  years ;  Spelhng,  Etymology,  Dictation,  etc., 
from  Gray's  Poems  ;  Arithmetic  in  various  books.  Gray,  Smith,  Hutton, 
Scottish  School-Book  Association  ;  Euclid,  Book  I.  to  III. ;  Czesar, 
I.  to  HI. ;  extracts  from  Ovid ;  French  Reading  Exercises,  etc. ;  Map 
Drawing. 

8.  Five  hours.  From  one  to  two  hours.  Yes;  at  least  practically  as 
to  quantity. 

9.  No. 

10.  The  presbyterial  reports  for  the  last  six  years  have  been  in  the 
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lirst  class  uuder  the  heading, '  Excellent.'  The  Committee  of  the  Moffat 
Academy  Club  for  ten  years  has  reported  favourably,  after  written  and 
oral  examinations  generally  extending  over  three  days. 

11.  The  respondent  is  unable  to  do  so.  He  regularly  advises  study 
at  some  High  School  before  proceeding.  The  average  is  about  three  in 
five  years.  Two  bursaries  are  tenable  for  the  school  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Edinburgh. 

12.  Rev.  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Mr. 
Carruthers,  M.A.,  Curator  of  Botany  in  British  Museum;  Mr.  M. 
Clingan,  M.A.,  author  and  editor ;  Mr.  Clingan,  chemist,  Edinburgh ; 
S.  Richardson,  manufacturing  chemist,  Liverpool;  Rev.  David  Jardine, 
minister  of  Keir ;  Rev.  Wm.  Morison,  M.A.,  U.  P.  minister,  Pendleton, 
Manchester;  Mr.  Hunter,  prizeman  in  Latin,  Glasgow,  Dollar;  J.  H. 
Macvicar,  Observatory,  Ceylon ;  M.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Glasgow ;  James 
Kerr,  chief  master  of  an  East  Indian  merchantman ;  J.  H.  Gibson, 
mate,  do. ;  J.  J.  Wilson,  mate,  do. 

13.  The  ministry,  law,  teaching,  medicine,  banking,  engmeering,  navy, 
and  commerce  generally. 

14.  For  breaches  of  order  and  bad  conduct,  flogging;  for-  non- 
preparation,  writing  punishments  or  confinement.  By  the  rector.  No. 
The  Moffat  Academy  Club  annually  award,  after  examination,  medals, 
prizes  of  books,  etc. 

15.  Nearly  an  acre.  Cricket,  leap-frog,  football,  shinty,  etc.  Six 
weeks  in  August  and  September. 

16.  The  rector  interests  himself  in  the  amusements,  takes  select  summer 
excursions  with  them,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  binding  on  him. 

17.  The  school  bemg  open  to  all  classes,  from  pauper  to  gentleman's 
son,  has  the  tendency  to  dissatisfy  the  better  classes.  Were  there  to  be 
a  provision  for  dividing  the  pupils  into  pubUc  and  private,  by  a  charge  of 
double  fee  for  the  latter,  or,  as  there  is  another  charity  school  in  the 
parish,  if  the  school  were  released  from  the  need  of  accepting  all  and 
sundry,  this  might  be  got  over. 

Samuel  Neix, 
Moffat  Academy,  Moffat. 

8th  May  1873. 


Mr.  James  Hope,  W.S.,  in  reply  to  the  mquiries  of  the  Commissioners, 
writes  as  follows : — 

The  capital  sum  left  by  the  founder  was  £1000  sterling.  It  is  not  kno-wn 
how  it  was  paid  or  invested.  The  Lord  Johnstone  to  whom  the  money  was 
bequeathed  was  created  Earl  of  Hartfell  in  1643  ;  but  he  did  not  long  continue 
in  a  situation  to  execute  the  trust,  as  the  civil  war  broke  out  soon  after,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  suffered  imprisonment  ^d  sequestration  of  his  estates 
for  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  he  died  in  1656,  before  the  Restoration. 
The  following  sums  have  been  in  use  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  master  or  rector 
and  the  usher  of  the  school  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Annandale  estate  (formerly 
by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  afterwards  by  the  deceased  James,  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  and  latterly  by  John  James  Hope  Johnstone,  now  of  Annandale),  viz. : — 

To  the  Master,  yearly  500  merks  Scots,  .  £27  15  6 
To  the  Usher,     „     200        „  .         11   2  2 

£38  17  8 

The  150  merks  appointed  to  be  paid  '  unto  an  able  man  to  teach  the  scholars  of 
the  said  school  aritlunetic  and  Avriting'  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
been  paid.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  known.  Probably  the  Lord  Johnstone 
to  whom  the  £1000  was  bequeathed,  and  whose  estates  were  sequestrated  as 
before  mentioned,  did  not  leave  funds  for  the  purpose. 
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MONTROSE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— THE  ERSKINE 
ENDOWMENT,  MONTROSE,  FORFARSHIRE. 
{Population.,  14,548.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  4th  July  1801.   John  Erskine.   The  Grammar  School  of  Montrose. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  foundation  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  schedule. 
No  statutes  or  ordinances  subsequent  to  testament.  Copy  of  testament 
may  be  obtained  from  George  C.  Myers,  Esq.,  town-clerk,  Montrose. 

3.  Capital  sum  left,  £5000.  Invested  in  the  estate  of  Harvieston, 
Kmcardineshire.    Gross  rental  of  estate,  £563. 

4.  The  Provost  of  Montrose  is  the  sole  trustee  and  administrator  of 
the  trust. 

5.  This  Grammar  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  burgh  school 
called  Montrose  Academy ;  but  the  head-master  of  the  Grammar  School 
has  no  charge  or  control  over  any  other  department  in  the  Academy. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  Grammar  School  existed  for  centuries  before  it  received  this 
endowment. 

8.  See  answer  to  4. 

9.  Yes.  The  Provost,  for  the  time  being,  does  exercise  direct  super- 
vision. 

10.  They  are  applied  (1)  to  the  maintenance  of  ten  widows  in  Montrose. 
(2)  £128  is  given  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  eight  boys,  who  are 
taught  Latin  gratuitously  at  the  Grammar  School.  (3)  £50  is  given  as 
a  yearly  salary  to  a  second  master  in  the  Grammar  School.  The  above 
is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Founder's  will. 

11.  Head-master  appointed  by  Town  Council  of  Montrose,  Tenure  of 
ofiBce  same  as  in  other  burgh  schools.  Two,  head-master  and  second 
master  (on  the  Erskine  Endowment).  Appointments  not  limited  to  any 
class.  No  provision  for  superannuation  allowance.  Master  on  Erskine 
Endowment  is  appomted  by  the  Provost,  and  acts  as  assistant  to  head- 
master. 

12.  C.  B.  Smith,  head-master,  was  one  session  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  another  (for  Hebrew)  at  the  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh.  Thomas  Marr,  second  master,  was  three  sessions  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

13.  The  two  teachers  take  most  of  the  classes  alternately.  Head- 
master teaches  five  hours  daily. 

14.  Head-master  has  at  present  three  boarders.  Charge  for  board, 
forty  guineas. 

15.  Considerably  above  a  hundred,  I  should  think. 

16.  Two.    Each  about  42  x  30  feet. 

17.  Boys,  60;  girls,  5;  total,  65. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 


Latin,  .  .  78.  Bd.  per  quarter. 
Greek,   .       .       Ts.  6d.  „ 


Latin  and  Greek,  10s.  Gd.  per  quarter. 
Mathematics,    .     7s.  6d.  ,, 


The  eight  pupils  on  the  Erskine  fund  are  taught  Latin  gratuitously. 

2  L 
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19.  No.  None  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  in 
receipt  of  Government  grants. 

20.  Yes.    The  town,  hitherto,  from  the  common  good. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

48  Pupils  at  Latin,  30s.  per  annum,       .       £72    0  0 
8     „     on  Erskine  Fund,        .  .  0    0  0 

10  „  at  Latm  and  Greek,  42s.  per  annum,  21  0  0 
30     „     at  Mathematics,  30s.  per  annum,       45   0  0 

 £138   0  0 

Head-master's  salary  from  town  of  Montrose,  .  .  100  0  0 
Assistant-master's  salary  from  the  Erskine  Endowment, .     50    0  0 


£288   0  0 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions  of  admission.  Average  age  of  highest  class,  fourteen 
and  a  half  years. 

2.  Shopkeepers,  farmers,  lawyers,  bankers,  doctors,  ministers. 

3.  Head-master  fixes  course  of  study..  Parents  may  select  any  class 
they  please. 

4.  Time-table: — 


*9  to  10.  Fifth  (or  Senior)  Latin  Class. 
10  ,,  11.  First     Latin     (Assistant - 
master). 

10  ,,  11.  Second   and    Third  Latin 

(Head-master). 

11  ,,  12.  Mathematics. 


12  to  1.  Greek. 

2  „  3.  First  and  Second  Latin  (As- 

sistant-master). 
t2  „  3.  Thn-d  and  Fourth  Latin(Head- 
master). 

3  ,,  4.  Fourth  Latin. 


*  No  riftli  Latin  Class  this  Session. 

t  This  hour  once  a  week  is  devoted  to  Elementary  Science. 

5.  No  reUgious  exercises  in  use  in  the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils 
come  to  us  in  the  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  from  other  schools. 

6.  No.  Average  number  in  each  class,  18.  Head-master  regulates 
promotion  from  class  to  class. 

7.  Highest  class  (fourth)  this  session  do  in  Latin  two  Books  of  the 
-Slneid,  21st  Book  of  Livy,  and  Arnold's  Prose  Composition  (Part  I.) ; 
in  Greek,  Xenophon  and  Homer  (as  found  in  Bryce's  Second  Greek 
Reader) ;  Euclid,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  Books ;  and  Todhunter's  Algebra, 
to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations. 

8.  Length  of  school  day,  five  hours ;  home  preparation  of  lessons,  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Head-master  knows  the  lessons  prescribed  to  each 
class. 

9.  No. 

10.  School  has  not  been  examined  by  any  one  '  professionally  connected 
with  education.' 

11.  In  1868,  two  of  our  pupils  went  to  the  University;  1869,  none; 
1870,  one;  1871,  none;  1872,  one.  The  Foote  Bursary  (£20  a  year 
for  three  years)  is  attached  to  the  school.  The  holder  of  it  must  attend 
some  University  or  other. 

12.  As  very  few  of  our  pupils  go  to  the  University,  we  have  Uttle  to 
show  in  the  way  of  university  honours.  The  third  highest  bursary  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  was  gained  on  one  occasion  by  one  of  them. 
Subsequently  another  of  our  pupils  gained  a  higher  bursary  at  Aberdeen 
than  the  dux  of  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School   Within  the  last  three 
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years  another  pupil  gained  a  £20  bursary.  Another  gained,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  bursary  attached  to  the  school. 

13.  Most  of  them  enter  some  '  office'  or  other  as  clerks. 

14.  Impositions,  confinement  in  school ;  occasionally  '  the  cane.'  No 
record  of  punishments  kept.  Books  and  medals  are  given  as  prizes  for 
scholarship. 

15.  The  school  stands  on  '  the  Links,'  a  common  of  two  or  three  miles 
extent.    A  week's  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  six  weeks  in  summer. 

1 6.  The  masters'  duties  are  limited  to  their  class-rooms. 

C.  B.  Smith, 
Grammar  School,  Montrose. 

21th  March  1873. 


The  Provost  of  Montrose  for  the  time  being  is  sole  trustee  under  the 
deed  of  endowment. 

He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  suggestion,  except  to 
remark  that,  while  the  general  participants  in  the  Erskine  endowments 
have  benefited  considerably  from  the  increased  value  of  the  property,  the 
teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  is  prohibited,  under  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment, from  sharing  in  any  increase,  his  income  being  originally  fiixed  at  a 
money  value. 

William  Mitchell, 

Provost  of  Montrose. 

Montrose,  24;!^  March  1873. 


Excerpt  from  Disposition  of  the  Lands  of  Harvieston  in  favour  of  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Council  of  Montrose,  registered  in  the  Books  of  Council 
and  Session  15th  July  1801. 

'  Aot)  also  with  and  under  these  conditions  and  qualities,  that  out  of  the  other 
three-fifth  parts  or  shares  of  the  foresaid  rents  and  profits  so  to  be  collected  by 
the  said  Provost  of  Montrose  or  those  authorized  by  him,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
sterMng  shall  be  annually  employed  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  an 
additional  master  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Montrose,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  said  three-fifth  parts  of  the  said  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands 
shall  be  annually  apphed  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  eight  poor  boys 
at  the  said  Grammar  School  at  Montrose,  who  shall  have  lost  their  parents,  or 
one  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  said  eight  boys  shall  be  recommended,  nomi- 
nated, and  put  to  the  said  Grammar  School  at  Montrose  by  the  said  John 
Erskine,  son  of  the  testator,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
for  ever ;  faihng  of  whom,  by  his  said  son  Alexander,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  for  ever ;  failing  of  whom,  by  his  said  son  David,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  for  ever  ;  failing  of  whom,  that 
four  of  the  said  boys  be  recommended,  nominated,  and  put  to  the  said  school 
by  the  testator's  heirs  male ;  and  that  the  other  four  of  the  said  boys  be 
recommended,  nominated,  and  put  to  the  said  school  by  the  heirs  male  of 
Francis  Erskine  of  Kirkbuddo.  But  if  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  vacancy, 
by  death  or  otherwise,  and  that  such  vacancy  shall  not  be  filled  up  within  three 
months  after  the  same  shall  happen  by  the  person  who  by  the  said  will  shall 
have  the  right  of  such  recommendation  and  nomination  at  the  time,  then  and 
in  such  case  the  Provost  of  Montrose  for  the  tune  being  shall  recommend, 
nominate,  and  appoint  a  boy  or  boys  for  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  as  may  be 
to  complete  the  said  number  of  eight  boys.' 
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ROSE'S  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION,  NAIRN. 

{Population,  3735.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  6th  August  1830.  Founded  by  subscription.  Originally  'Nairn 
Academy;'  afterwards,  and  now,  '  Rose's  Academical  Institution.' 

2.  The  purposes,  according  to  the  fundamental  regulations,  are  'to 
provide  the  means  of  education  at  Nairn  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English  languages,  and  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Writmg,  with  such  other  branches  as  may  from  time  to  tune 
be  determined  upon.'  No  statutes  or  ordinances  other  than  the  funda- 
mental regulations,  as  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  as 
altered  in  terms  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  Captain  James  Rose,  R.N. 

3.  Total  amount  of  subscriptions,  £1381,  lis.  AppUed  partly  in 
erecting  Academy ;  the  remainder  mvested  in  the  purchase  of  feu  duties, 
now  yielding  £52,  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
teacher's  house  and  garden  belong  to  the  institution,  having  been 
bequeathed  by  the  above-named  Captain  James  Rose — valued  at  £23 
per  annum. 

4.  Management  and  direction  vested  m  a  body  of  directors.  The 
directors  for  1873-4  are — Adam  Davidson,  chairman;  Wilham  Alex- 
ander Stables,  deputy-chairman;  Alexander  Falconar ;  Rev.  James 
Burns;  Provost  Wilham  Leshe;  Angus  Cameron;  Robert  Eraser; 
Wilham  Dick ;  Alexander  Mann. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  Created  by  the  subscribers. 

8.  By  the  shareholders  (the  subscribers  and  their  successors).  Elected 
annually. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  For  the  purposes  akeady  mentioned  (No.  2).  Funds  are  and  have 
always  been  apphed  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  regulations. 

11.  Masters  appointed  by  subscribers.  May  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  a  general  meeting,  but  are  entitled  to  three  months'  notice.  Two 
masters  at  present.  Not  limited  to  any  particular  class.  No  provision 
for  superannuation  allowances. 

12.  WilUam  Falconer,  head-master,  student  for  three  years  at  Aberdeen 
University,  and  holds  certificates  from  the  Professors  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Mathematics  of  Edinburgh  University  ;  with  his  assistant,  a  certifi- 
cated teacher.    Emoluments  vary.    Vide  under  query  21. 

13.  Exercises  a  general  supervision,  and  teaches. 

14.  No. 

15.  About  100. 

16.  Two. 

17.  Boys,  64;  girls,  20;  total,  84. 

18.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees : — 

Per  Quarter. 
S.  D. 
9  0 

Writing,  "on 
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Latin,   q  q 

Latin  and  Greek,   7  g 

French,  .76 

Drawing,                                                                          '.  S  Q 

French  and  Drawing,   10  6 

French  and  Latin,   10  6 

Writing  and  English  Eeading,   3  0 

Writing,  Reading,  Arithmetic,   3  6 

Writing,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar-,  .  .  5  0 
Latin,  with    do.                         do.  ..80 

French,  with  do.                         do.                            .       .  10  0 

Latin,  with  Greek,  French  or  German,  and     do.     do.     .       .  15  0 

Book-keeping,    ..........  7  0 

Mathematics,   7  0 

Navigation,  ..70 

Natural  History,   7  0 

Natural  Philosophy,   7  0 

Including  all,  or  any  of  five  last  mentioned  branches,  .       .       .  15  0 

19.  No. 

20.  Yes.  Subscribers. 

21.  Financial  statement  for  year  1872-73  : — 


Ohakgb. 

To'Balance  from  last  Account,  £4   2  2J 

„  Feu  Duties,  etc.,  72  14  7 

„  School  Fees,  116   5  6 

 £193   2  3J 


DiaCHAEGE. 

By  Paid  Secretary's  Salary,    .  ■   £4   4  0 

„     „    Head-master's  Salary,   45    0  0 

1)     „            Do.         Fees,   108    7  C 

„     „    Incidental  Expenses,   20    7  llj 

„     „    Feu  Duties  outstanding,   9    9  0 

„  Balance  at  credit  of  Directors,   5  13  10 

—  £193   2  3i 


Note. — The  head-master,  in  addition  to  the  sums  in  the  statement,  receives  direct  from 
the  trustees,  under  a  deed  of  gift  by  J.  Rose  Troup,  the  interest  of  £2000,  and  out  of  his 
emoluments  he  pays  the  second  master's  salary. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Open  to  all.    Enter  from  other  schools  from  8  to  10.    15  years. 

2.  Generally  to  the  better  class. 

3.  All  pupils  take  some  of  the  higher  branches,  as  selected  by  parents. 

5.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  daily.    No  pubUc  exercises. 

6.  No.  Classes  become  smaller  after  12  years  of  age,  the  pupils  being 
removed  to  various  kinds  of  employment. 

7.  The  following  is  the  work  done  by  the  highest  class : — 

Latin. — Horace,  2;,books ;  Cicero  de  Amicitia  ;  120  Melvin's  Versions. 
Greek. — Geddes'  Grammar ;  Xenophon,  1  book  ;  Homer,  1  book. 
Mathematics. — Euclid,  4  books,  with  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
French. — Prose  and  Poetry,  with  versions. 
History. — From  Roman  Conquest  to  1603. 
Milton. — Two  books,  with  English  Grammar, 
Arithmetic. — All. 

8.  Six  hours.    From  two  to  three  hours.  Yes. 

9.  No. 

10.  No. 
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11.  One.    One.    Three.    None.  Two. 

12.  Fifteen  passed  Edinburgh  University  local  examination  without  a 
failure;  one  an  appointment  in  India;  one  an  appointment  in  Royal 
Engineers ;  four  entered  medical  classes  with  one  year  at  Arts, 

13.  Shops  of  drapers  and  grocers,  and  offices  of  lawyers  and  bankers. 

14.  Bodily  punishment  by  head-master.  No.  A  medal  belongs  to 
the  school,  and  occasionally  a  valuable  prize  from  some  one  interested ; 
but  the  giving  of  a  large  number  of  prizes  is  not  recommended. 

15.  Half  an  acre.    Usual  games.    Eight  weeks. 

16.  No. 

Jos.  H.  Bkown,  Secretary^ 
Rose's  Academical  Institution,  Nairn. 

20ih  Octoler  1873. 
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THE  EWART  INSTITUTE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEWTON- 
STEWART. 

(Boys'  Department.) 

{Population^  2873.) 

I.  Nattire  op  Foundation. 

1.  1863.  John  Ewart,  Esq.,  merchant,  Liverpool.  The  Ewart 
Institute  High  School. 

2.  For  building,  fitting  up,  and  maintaining  a  school  for  the  affording 
of  a  superior  education  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  to  be  managed 
by  a  rector  or  master  of  superior  qualification  for  the  tuition  of  youth, 
to  be  called  '  The  Ewart  Institute.'  None  but  the  minutes  of  meetings 
of  the  trustees  from  time  to  time.  Copy  testament  in  hands  of  factor. 
Vide  p.  544. 

3.  £7000.  Balance  of  capital,  after  building,  fitting  up,  etc.  etc., 
placed  on  bank  deposit-receipt  in  names  of  trustees,  till  constitution,  with 
permanent  governors,  executed ;  other  sums  falKng  in  from  estates  of 
sister  of  testator.  About  £320,  exclusive  of  interest,  expected  from 
trustees  of  Miss  Janet  Ewart. 

4.  As  stated  in  No.  2,  above.  Present  (original)  trustees — William 
M'Guffog,  Esq.,  Palwhilly,  and  John  M'Gill,  Esq.,  Barsalloch. 

5.  A  branch  of  the  Ewart  Institute.* 

6.  No. 

7.  Created  by  the  mortification. 

8.  By  the  original  testament.  Permanent.  They  have  power  to 
execute  a  constitution,  which  they  intend  soon  to  do,  with  an  extended 
government,  such  as  in  the  Free  School. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  As  stated  in  No.  2.  Yes. 

11.  The  trustees.  Year's  notice.  Five,  including  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  of  the  Ewart  Institute,  for  which  see  separate 
schedule.  The  trustees.  Head-master's  tenure  as  above ;  others',  three 
months'  notice.    All  hold  under  trustees.    No.  No. 

12.  In  Boys'  Department — John  St.  Clair,  head-master,  three  years' 
course  at  Edinburgh  University ;  salary,  £100,  with  school  fees  and  large 
house  for  boarders.  First  assistant,  James  Porteous,  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  salary,  £80.  Second  assistant,  Neil  M'Kay,  certificated  master ; 
salary,  £60.  In  Girls'  Department,  Miss  Agnes  Dunlop  Millan  ;  salary, 
£60,  with  school  fees.  Assistant,  Patricia  B.  Millan ;  salary,  £60.  See 
separate  schedule  for  Ladies'  School. 

13.  Head-master  teaches  himself  from  8|  to  9  hours  daily ;  other  day- 
school  work,  1^  hours — total,  10^  to  10^  hours  daily.  His  supervision 
of  the  other  classes  is  thus  limited  by  his  time-table  for  actual  teaching 
overlapping  that  of  all  the  other  teachers  in  the  institute. 

14.  Yery  good  accommodation  in  the  head-master's  house.  36  at 
present  in  residence.    Average  charge  for  board  and  education,  £40,  a 

•  The  Ewart  Institute  consists  of— (1),  the  Free  or  Bagged  School ;  (2),  the  Boys'  Eigli 
School ;  (3),  the  Toimg  Ladies'  High  School.  (1)  is  an  elementary  school,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  £300,  founded  by  James  Ewart— i;i(?e  extract  from  will  of  J ohn 
Ewart,  p.  544.   (3),  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  (2),  mil  be  found  at  p.  7. 
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deduction  of  £5  being  made  in  favour  of  sons  of  Galloway  gentlemen,  who 
form  almost  the  whole  of  the  resident  pupils. 

15.  About  120. 

16.  Three — Greueral  and  Senior,  45  ft.  x  22  ft.,  and  14  feet  high  • 
Middle,  20  ft.  x  10  ft.,  14  ft,  high ;  Junior,  11|  ft.  x  11  ft.,  14  ft.  high! 

17.  The  following  is  the  attendance  for  the  last  three  years : — 1869-70 
boys,  70 ;  girls,  73 ;  total,  143.  1870-71,  boys,  65 ;  gii'ls,  43  ;  totaL 
108.    1871-72,  boys,  75.    Present  year,  1872-73,  boys,  95. 

18.  The  following  is  the  table  of  fees : — 

Fer  Qua/rter. 

o    •  S.  D. 

bemor  Department — Collective  fee  for  English,  Grammar,  Com- 
position, Physical  and  General  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Practical  Mathematics, 
Latin,  Singing,  Writing,  and  Book-keeping,    ....  go 

Middle  Department,   6  0 

Junior  Department,  40 

Gei-man,  French,  Greek,  Drawing,  each   2  6 

Pianoforte  taught  in  connection  with  High  School,  at  Music 

Teacher's  usual  fee,   21  0 

In  accordance  with  the  answer  to  query  11  (Studies  and  Discipline), 
a  few  promising  boys  are  taught  free,  and  the  rest  are  charged  the 
regular  fee.    Most  of  them  pay  it. 

19.  No,  because  purely  a  foundation  school. 

20.  Very.    The  trustees. 

21.  The  following  is  the  financial  statement  for  the  past  year : — 

Income. 

Oct.  23,  1873. 

By  Interest  on  Capital  Sum  for  last  year,  .       .     £247  10  0 

By  Interest  from  date  of  payment,  on  Balance  of 
Eesidue  from  Miss  Agnes  Ewart's  Trust,  to 

this  date,   .       197  13  0 

  £445    3  0 

Expenditure. 

To  paid  Allowance  for  Prizes  for  Boys'  and  for 

Ladies'  Schools,  £5   0  0 

„  Half  of  Feu  Duty,  ....  10  0  0 
,,  Interest  on  Overdraft,  .  .  .  .  53  13  6 
,,  Incidental  Expenses,  .  .  .  .  47  5  10 
, ,     Head-master's  Salary  (besides  School  Fees 

and  Boarders),  payable  quarterly,      .       100    0  0 
,,     First  Assistant's  Salary,       do.,  .        80    0  0 

„      Second    do.,  do.,  .        60    0  0 

„     Salary  of  Lady  Superintendent  of  Ladies' 
High  School  (besides  School  Fees  and 
Boarders),  payable  quarterly,     .       .        60    0  0 
Salary  of  Assistant  (payable  quarterly),         60    0  0 
„     Salary  of  Factor  and  Treasurer  to  both 

Schools  for  year,       .       .       .       .        35    0  0 
,,     Janitor's  Salary  (half)  for  year,     .       .        20    0  0 
By  Balance,   85  16  4 

£530  19    4    £530  19  4 

It  is  expected  that  an  annual  sum  of  interest,  on  a  portion  of  Miss  Janet 
Ewart's  estate,  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  her  trustees  '  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  Ewart  Institute  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  best,'  may  be  received 
in  augmentation  of  the  High  School  funds. 
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II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 


1.  To  belong  to  the  '  middle  classes,'  as  specified  in  the  founder's  will. 
From  5  to  18.    About  14  years  of  age. 

2.  Sous  of  the  better  class  of  residents  in  and  near  Newton-Stewart 
and,  from  a  greater  distance,  sons  of  landed  proprietors,  clergymen,  and 
other  professional  men,  the  higher  class  of  farmers,  and  the  educated 
classes  generally.    Of  the  whole,  more  than  nine-tenths  are  sons  of 
Galloway  men. 

3.  Curriculum  filed  herewith.  Head-master  determines  it.  In  cases  of 
necessity  or  great  expediency,  it  is  modified  to  suit.  No  change  is  desired 
by  parents  or  masters. 

4.  The  following  is  the  time-table  for  each  class : — 


8.30  to  9 
9     to  9.10 
9.10  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  11.50 

11.50  to  12 

12  to  12.30 
12.30  to  1 


2  to 
2.45  to 


2.45 
3.30 


3.30  to  4.15 
6     to  8 


8.30  to 
9 

10 


9 

to  9.10 
to  11 


11 
12 


to  11.50 
to  12.30 


12.30  to  1 

2     to  2.45 

2.45  to  3.30 

3.30  to  4.16 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Drawing,  Voluntary  Reading,  and  Preparation  of  Greek. 

Worship. 

Latin. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Writing  and  Book-keeping  (3  days),  Physical  Geography  (2 

days). 
Recess. 

Religious  Knowledge. 

History  (3  days),  Geography  (2  days). 

English  (4  days),  Physical  Geography  (1  day). 

Greek,  Prepare  German,  Extra  Latin  for  Pupils  behind,  Ele- 
mentary English  for  Pupils  behind. 

French — Reading  and  Grammar  (3  days).  Correspondence  and 
Conversation  (2  days). 

Preparations,  during  which  are  taught  Junior  and  Senior  Geo- 
metry, Physiology,  and  German,  each  about  l^hom-s  a  week. 

MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Voluntary  Reading  of  Newspapers  and  interesting  Books. 
Latin  (3  days),  Etymology  (2  days). 

Arithmetic,  f  hour.  Dictation,  ^  hour  (4  days)  ;  Arithmetic, 

^  hour.  Grammar,  |  hour  (1  day). 
Writing  and  Drawing. 
Religious  Knowledge. 
Art  of  Reading. 

Grammar  (2  days),  History  (2  days),  Geography  (1  day). 

English  (4  days),  Geography  (1  day). 

French. 


About  one-half  the  Middle  Department  join  the  Seniors  in  Preparations. 


9  to  9.10 
9.10  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  11.50 

12  to  12.30 
12.30  to  1 

2  to  2.30 
2.30  to  3 

3  to  3.30 
3.30  to  4 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Worship. 

Reading  and  Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Religious  Knowledge. 

Dictation  or  Preparation  of  Geography,  Beginners  Reading. 

Geography  or  Catechism,  Slate  Writmg. 
Reading  Lesson. 

Transcription  or  Spelling,  Beginners  Reading. 
French. 
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5.  Daily  Bible  lesson ;  catechism  taught  in  two  departments ;  children 
of  objectors  exempted.  The  school  is  opened  daily  with  praise  and  prayer, 
all  classes  meeting  for  the  purpose.  Nobody  has  objected  to  be  present ; 
no  objector  would  be  compelled. 

6.  The  Initiatory  and  Middle  departments  are  strictly  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  class-rooms,  which  are  small.  The  Senior  department  is  not  limited 
by  its  own  class-room,  but  indirectly  by  the  size  of  the  classes  below. 
Average  number,  Initiatory,  20  ;  Middle,  30 ;  Senior,  40 ;  total,  90, 
The  examinations  in  the  essential  subjects  towards  the  close  of  each  year 
determine  the  promotion. 

7.  The  following  is  the  work  done  in  the  highest  class : — 

Latin. — The  usual  authors  are  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy.  Last  session,  Horace, 
Odes,  books  II.  and  III ;  Cicero  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute ;  much  re- 
translation  from  Csesar,  and  a  little  from  Cicero  and  Livy.  Junior  Section — 
Csesar,  books  II.  and  III.  of  the  Gallic  War ;  Virgil,  600  lines  of  book  XII. 
of  the  iEneid. 

Greek. — The  usual  books  are,  New  Testament,  Xenophon,  and  some  years 
Homer.  Last  session,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  I. ;  15  chapters  New  Testa- 
ment ;  re-translation  from  known  passages  of  both. 

French. — Usual  authors,  Moliere  and  CorneiUe,  sometimes  Racine.  Last 
session,  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapia,  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire  ;  High  School  Grammar  and  Manual  of  Conversation  (aJl)  ; 
French  Conversation  and  Correspondence  (twice  a  week)  ;  Rehearsal  of  about  50 
scenes  from  Moliere. 

German. — Otto's  German  Grammar ;  Conversation  and  Exercises ;  Short 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

English. — Usual  authors,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Words- 
worth, Scott.  Last  session,  Bacon's  Essays  and  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar ; 
Morell's  Grammar  and  Analysis  ;  nearly  200  Lectures  on  Grammar,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  Enghsh  Literature;  about  50  Essays  from  each  pupil  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  lectures ;  Art  of  Reading. 

History. — English  (CoUier's),  and  a  hand-book  privately  printed  for  the 
school. 

Geography. — Anderson's  ;  the  Continents,  and  the  most  important  Countries 
in  each  ;  the  Countries  of  Europe  ;  Particular  Geography  of  British  Empire  and 
Palestine. 

Physical  Geography. — Chambers'  Physical  Geography  (all) ;  40  Lectures  on 
Physical  Geography  ;  18  Essays  on  Physical  Geography. 
Physiology. — Chambers',  two-thirds. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  to  end  of  4th  and  middle  of  6th  books  of  Euchd  ; 
Algebra,  to  Quadratic  and  Higher  Equations ;  Chambers'  Algebra,  and  many 
hundred  selected  exercises  from  Colenso,  Barnard  Smith,  and  Todhunter. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  Arithmetic  (all)  ;  many  hundred  selected  exercises 
from  university  and  other  pubhc  examinations. 

Book-keeping.  — Irish  Series. 

Drawing. — Drawing  in  Pencil,  Sepia,  and  Water- Colours ;  Drawing  from 
Objects  and  Sketching  from  Nature  ;  a  httle  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Music. — Pianoforte  and  Singing. 

8.  Six  and  a  half  hours,  and  two  to  two  and  a  half  hoars  in  evening 
preparations,  during  which  certam  classes  are  heard.  The  head-master 
superintends  the  preparations,  and  thus  knows  personally  the  length  of  all 
lessons,  and  their  suitableness  to  the  powers  of  each  pupil. 

9.  There  is  no  school  library. 

10.  For  four  years  before  1870,  under  the  arrangements  of  the  head- 
master, who  paid  in  all  about  £65  of  the  necessary  expenses,  the  whole  of 
the  pupils  of  High  School,  of  the  prescribed  age,  and  not  less  than  nine 
months  in  the  school,  were  presented  at  the  local  examinations  of  Edin- 
burgh University.    The  passes  and  classes,  as  published  annually,  form 
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virtually  a  report  on  the  upper  department  of  the  school,  and,  indirectly, 
on  the  middle  department  too. 

11.  Reckoning  from  1866-7  (the  Institute  having  been  opened  in  the 
end  of  1864),  we  have  prepared  13  students  for  the  universities  in  7  years, 
that  is  about  two  per  annum.  There  are  no  bursaries  tenable  at  the 
universities  or  at  the  school,  but  a  few  promising  boys  are  sought  out, 
and  the  expense  of  their  fees  and  school-books  defrayed  by  the  head- 
master. Generally,  the  fact  is  not  known  to  the  boy  himself,  but  only  to 
the  parent. 

12.  The  following  are  the  university  distinctions  and  success  in  exam- 
inations : — 

Edinlurgh  University  Local  Examinations — 1868. 

Places. — Senior  examination  (male),  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  13th, 
first  class  ;  1  place  in  alphabetical  order,  second  class.  Senior  examination 
(female),.  3d,  &st  class.  Junior  examination  (male),  7th,  10th,  15th,  25th, 
27th,  28th,  first  class  ;  2  places  in  alphabetical  order,  second  class.  Junior 
examination  (female),  1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  first  class  ;  3  places  in  alphabetical 
order,  second  class.  Total,  20  places  in  the  first  class,  and  6  in  the  second ; 
total,  26.  Galloway  Bursary,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  places.  Edinburgh  University — 
Jimior  Greek,  1st  prize  Greek  Geography,  and  9th  prize  ;  Junior  Latin,  10th 
prize,  and  1st  certificate  of  merit ;  Senior  Latin,  certificate  of  merit. 

Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations — 1869. 

Places. — Senior  examination  (male),  Division  A  (passing  on  extra  subjects), 
1st,  3d,  first  class ;  order  of  merit,  1st,  second  class ;  Division  B  (passing  on 
requisite  subjects),  1st,  first  class.  Senior  examination  (female),  Division  A, 
3d,  first  class ;  order  of  merit,  1st,  2d,  4th,  5th,  second  class ;  Division  B,  1st, 
first  class  ;  Division  B,  1st,  second  class.    Junior  examination  (male),  Division 

A,  2d,  7th,  9th,  10th,  first  class  ;  6th,  8th,  13th,  19th,  second  class  ;  Division 

B,  1st,  4th,  second  class.  Junior  examination  (female),  Division  A,  3d,  5th, 
first  class  ;  3d,  4th,  second  class ;  Division  B,  2d,  3d,  second  class.  Total  num- 
ber of  places,  27, — first  class,  11 ;  second  class,  16.  Edinburgh  University — 
Junior  Greek,  certificate  of  merit ;  Senior  Greek,  10th  prize,  and  1st  prize  Greek 
History ;  Junior  Latin,  certificate  of  merit ;  Senior  Latin,  5th  prize,  and  1st 
certificate  of  merit ;  Junior  Mathematics,  2  prizes. 

1870. 

Degree  of  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ;  Degrees  of  M.B.,  CM-,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh- 
Senior  Greek,  prize  and  certificate  -,  Junior  Mathematics,  prize ;  Senior  Mathe- 
matics, 2  certificates  of  merit;  Natural  Philosophy,  certificate  of  merit. 
Entrance  examination  to  Sandhurst. 

' 1871. 

Edinburgh  University — Ecclesiastical  History,  2d  prize;  Logic,  9th  and 
14th  prizes;  Natural  Philosophy,  2  certificates  of  merit;  Junior  Greek,  4th 
prize ;  Junior  Latin,  7th  prize. 

1872. 

Edinburgh  University— Degree  of  M.A.,  with  honours;  Degree  of  M.A. ; 
Rhetoric,  class  medal  and  Early  Enghsh  prize,  first  (class)  certificate  ;  4th  prize, 
and  certificate ;  Medical  preliminary  examination.  London  —  Preliminary 
examination,  College  of  Surgeons ;  14th  place,  Pharmaceutical  exammation  ; 
Preliminary  Law  examination.  Cambridge— Entrance  exammation. 

1873. 

Edinburgh  University — Degree  of  B.D.  ;  Classical  and  Mathematical  depart- 
ment of  M.A.  examination ;  Rhetoric,  prize ;  Logic,  1st  certificate ;  Agricultural  ^ 
Chemistry,  1st.  London— Inns  of  Court  Bar  examination,  passed  in  six  months 
residence  mstead  of  3  years ;  Examination  for  Foreign  Service,  Oriental  Bank. 

The  above  list  is  exhaustive  for  Edinburgh,  but  not  for  the  other  Universities, 
direct  information  not  being  at  hand.    The  omissions  are  not  likely  to  be  many. 
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13.  The  clerical,  medical,  and  legal  professions,  banking  offices  and 
commercial  situations  in  the  chief  cities  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
abroad.  A  few  in  mercantile,  and  many  in  agricultural  pursuits.  From 
20  to  24  young  men  are  sen!  out  every  year  from  the  Ewart  Institute 
High  bchool  to  the  University  or  active  life. 

14.  For  neglect  of  duty,  that  duty  to  be  done  in  writing.  For  bad 
habits,  a  good  and  thoughtful  essay  on  these  bad  habits,  or  a  diary  of  the 
offences  committed  requh-ed  to  be  kept  and  shown  till  improvement  is 
effected.  For  bad  but  curable  offences,  dangerous  as  examples,  corporal 
punishment  by  the  head-master,  from  once  to  four  times  per  annum ;  this 
year  twice.  Altogether,  less  pain  has  been  inflicted  smce  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  than  is  given  and  received  in  one  average  cricket  match  or 
game  at  football.  For  offences  more  dangerous  to  the  school  than  cur- 
able in  the  individual,  expulsion.  Two  cases  in  all,  one  in  1864  and 
another  in  1866.  A  record  of  corporal  punishments  could  be  made  out 
now  if  required.  For  reward,  one  hour's  holiday  is  given  for  every  whole 
day  in  which  no  pupil  has  been  reproved  by  any  master,  and  these  hours 
are  recorded  till  required.  This  is  found  valuable  as  enhstmg  the  feeUngs 
of  all  the  pupils  on  the  side  of  duty  and  order.  Annual  prizes  given  by 
daily  markings.    Other  occasional  rewards. 

15.  Two  small  play-grounds,  37  yards  by  14  yards,  and  38  yards  by 
14  yards.  The  pupils  hire  annually  a  field  for  cricket  and  football,  as 
near  the  school  as  they  can.  Cricket,  football,  fishing,  pic-nics,  excur- 
sions, etc.    Six  weeks  after  midsummer,  two  at  Christmas. 

16.  The  present  assistant  masters  join  in  the  cricket,  football,  etc.,  from 
good- will  and  good  feeling.  Then-  duties  to  the  school  termmate  in  the 
class-room.    Those  of  the  head-master  do  not. 

17.  The  head-master  has  no  special  observations  or  suggestions  to 
make. 

18.  Since  this  school  was  opened — 9  years  ago — great  advantages  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  whole  district,  from  the  high  and  thorough  education, 
at  very  moderate  rates,  which  is  offered  and  given  by  this  school.  The 
trustees  have  often  had  expressed  to  them,  by  those  well  able  to  judge, 
the  scholastic  and  intellectual  treat  which  a  visit  to  the  school  has  given. 
The  annual  examination  has  been  attended  by  persons  from  all  parts,  and 
highly  commended.  The  number  of  gentlemen's  sons  from  places  outside 
the  immediate  district  who  yearly  flock  to  this  school  as  boarders,  testifies 
to  its  appreciation  and  fame.  Professional  gentlemen  who  require  ap- 
prentices and  clerks  have  felt  a  great  benefit  from  the  thoroughly 
educated  state  in  which  the  youths  are  turned  out  of  this  school — fitted 
for  entering  on  almost  any  branch  of  business.  The  honours  gained  at 
the  university  classes  and  examinations  (as  stated  above),  will  afford 
some  test  of  the  success  of  the  school.  The  familiar  intercourse  which 
pertains  between  the  head-master  and  his  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unbounded  respect  and  devotion  which  the  pupils  evince  towards 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  are  not  the  least  admirable  features  of  this  establishment. 
The  head-master's  whole  time,  energy,  and  abilities  are  devoted  to  the 
pupils,  and  they  appear  to  realize  and  appreciate. 

Alexander  Waugh,  Factor  and  Treasurer^ 
The  Ewart  Institute  High  School,  Newton-Stewart, 


23c/  Octoher  1873. 


Parish  of  Penninghame. 


Note. — The  above  information  is  partly  furnished  by  the  head-master 
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(Ladies'  Department.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 


Answers  1  to  10  inclusive,  see  page  535. 

'11.  The  trustees.  Tenure  of  office  of  lady  superintendent,  six 
months*  notice,  or  in  case  of  misconduct  at  once.  One  assistant  lady 
teacher  (tenure  of  office  same  as  above).  Assisted  by  the  two  assistant 
male  teachers  in  the  Boys'  High  School  for  three  hours  daily.  The 
trustees  as  above.    All  hold  under  the  trustees.    No.  No. 

12.  Ladies'  Depai-tment. — Miss  Agnes  Dunlop  Millan,  lady  superin- 
tendent, large  experience  in  teaching  in  England  and  in  Scotland; 
salary,  £60  per  annum,  with  all  the  school  fees ;  she  also  keeps  young 
lady  boarders  attending  the  school.  Assistant,  Miss  Patricia  B.  Millan, 
many  years'  experience  in  teaching ;  salary,  £60.  German  and  EngUsh 
pupil -teachers.  Both  principal  and  assistant  highly  quaUfied.  See 
schedule  for  boys'  department  as  to  assistant  male  teachers,  their  stand- 
ing and  emoluments. 

13.  Both  lady  teachers  teach  in  the  school  for  six  hours  daily,  and  in 
the  evenings  and  mornings  superintend  the  studies  of  the  young  lady 
boarders. 

14.  Very  good  accommodation  in  the  lady  superintendent's  house 
(Mariville,  Newton-Stewart).  Six  at  present  in  residence.  Average 
charge  for  board  and  education,  £45. 

15.  About  60. 

16.  Three  in  number.  Girls'  schoolroom,  40  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide ; 
height  of  ceiling,  14  feet.  Music-room,  15  feet  3  inches  by  10  feet  9 
inches;  height  of  ceiling,  12  feet.  Sewing-room,  15  feet  3  inches  by  10 
feet  9  inches ;  height  of  ceiling,  12  feet. 

17.  Girls,  30;  total,  30. 

18.  One  pupil  receives  gratuitous  instruction;  one  partially,  as  a 
pupil-teacher. 

TABLE  OF  FE 

Juniors,  ...... 

Middle  Department, 
Seniors,  both  Divisions,  . 
Music,  ...... 

French,  .   

German,  

Drawing,  

Latin,  

Fee  for  Advanced  Pupils  for  whole  Cours 


;s. 

Per  Quarter. 
£  s.  d. 
0  5  0 
0  7  6 
0  10  6 
110 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  6  0 
0  5  0 
of  Study,        2   2  0 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Payment  of  the  fees,  and  belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  Any  age 
above  six  years.    Sixteen  years  of  age.  _ 

2.  Chiefly  the  famihes  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  residmg  generally 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

3  The  lady  superintendent,  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  trustees. 
Parents  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  classes  they  desu-e  then-  children  to 
attend.   No  change  desired. 
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Juniors. — Reading,  Spoiling,  Oral  Grammar,  and  Geography,  Singing,  and 
Needlework. 

Middle  Department. — Eeading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
^''riting,  and  Aiithmetic,  with  Needlework  and  Singing.  Many  also  take 
Music. 

Seniors,  Second  Division. — Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Composition,  Etymo- 
logy, History,  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  "Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  with 
Needlework  and  Singing,  Music,  French,  and  Drawing. 

Senior  Department,  Advanced. — Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Composition, 
Lessons  on  Scientific  subjects,  English  Literature,  Grammatical  Analysis, 
Etymology,  History  (British  and  European),  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Music,  Singing,  and  Needlework.  Latin, 
extra  class. 


4.  TIME-TABLE. 


IVT  ftn  (\  fl.v 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursdav 

Friflav 

9-9.45 

Music. 
German. 

Music. 

Music. 

Music. 
German. 

Music. 

9.45-10.15 
10.15-11 

Bible  Lessons. 

Writing. 
3d  Frpnch 

Bible  Lessons. 
Writing. 

1  FrPTif*}! 

JL  O  U  JL.  X  KjXX\jH  . 

Bible  Lessons. 

Writing. 
2d  Frpnoh 

Bible  Lessons. 
Writing. 

1  st  FrpnpTi 

Bible  Lessons. 

Writing. 
2d&3dFrench 
united. 

11-12 

Music. 
Arithmetic 

Music. 
Arithmetic 

a  Ti  ri   A 1  oroVifn 

OtLLKA.  XLl^cUlCti 

Music. 
Arithmetic 

SI  Ti  ri  A 1  ff oTtpq 

Music. 
Arithmetic 

CtiULi  XU^dJlcti* 

Music. 
Arithmetic 

dUU.  f\  IgcUXOi. 

12-1* 

Dictation. 
Analysis. 
Parsing. 

Scientific 
Lessons. 
Grammar. 
Parsing. 

Elocution. 
Etymology. 
Parsing. 

Scientific 
Subjects. 
Grammar. 
Parsing. 

Literatiu-e. 
Analysis. 
Parsing. 

1-2 

Dinner 

or  Play  Hour. 

2-3 

2d  French. 
Music. 
Sewing. 

Drawing. 
Music. 
Sewing. 

3d  French. 
Music. 
Sewing. 

Drawing. 
Music. 
Sewing. 

1st  French. 
Music. 
Sewing. 

3-4t 

History. 
Geography. 

History. 
Geography. 

Histoiy. 
Composition. 

History. 
Geography. 

History. 
Geography. 

7-8  P.M. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

*  Three  English  classes,    t  Three  classes  every  Monday  after  1st  May,  Botany. 
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5.  Half  an  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  Some  pupils, 
whose  parents  (Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans)  object  to  the  use  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  are  exempted.  The  school  is  opened  daily  with 
prayer,  followed  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at  which  all  are  expected 
to  be  present. 

6.  No.    About  six.    Proficiency  and  examination. 

7. '  English,  including  Reading,  Spelhng,  Grammar,  and  Composition. 
History  and  Geography — CoUier's  British  History,  and  Great  Events  of 
History ;  Anderson's  Geography.  EngUsh  Language  and  Literature — 
Etymology,  Grammatical  Analysis,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  portions  of 
Henry  vni.  and  Juhus  Caesar.  Scientific  Subjects — Physical  Geography 
(Page,  and  Elementary  Text-books  published  by  Chambers) ;  Physics, 
Lessons  by  Professor  Kelland,  pubhshed  by  Constable  ;  advanced  books. 
Physiology  and  Social  Science,  pupils  use  the  volume  above  mentioned ; 
Botany,  from  notes  given  by  theii'  teacher,  compiled  from  the  best  works 
on  the  subject.  Arithmetic — Higher  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  as  far  as 
Quadratic  Equations.  Latin — elementary  class  only  this  year ;  text-book. 
Smith's  Principia  Latina.  French  Language  and  Literature — Grammar, 
Dictation,  and  Conversation,  Chardeual's  Exercises  for  advanced  pupils, 
Racme's  Esther,  Richon's  French  Literature,  and  Vinet's  Chrestomathie 
Fran^aise.  German  Language  and  Literature — Grammai*  and  Dictation, 
Ahn's  German  Course,  and,  for  translation,  Erinnerungen  eines  armen 
Fraiileins.  Drawing  —  Landscape  Drawing.  Writing  —  Round  and 
Angular  Hand,  with  Printing.  Music — the  Studies  of  Heller,  Bertini,  and 
Cramer,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Sonatas  and  other  works  of  the 
old  masters,  especially  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Weber. 

8.  School-day  is,  for  all  except  the  younger  pupils,  six  hours  in  length. 
The  preparation,  exclusive  of  Music  practice,  occupies  two  hours,  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  each  pupil  is  known  and  regulated  by  the 
lady  superintendent. 

14.  The  necessity  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  so  rare,  that 
hitherto  a  mere  rebuke  has  been  found  sufficient.  No  such  record  is 
kept.  Improved  place  in  the  classes,  which  gives  a  better  yearly  average 
of  marks,  and  so  helps  to  determine  the  prizes  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

15.  About  a  sixth  of  an  acre.  The  usual  amusements  of  gii'ls.  Six 
weeks  at  midsummer,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

16.  Not  out-of-doors,  but  in-doors  they  do. 

17.  No. 

18.  The  trustees  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  farther  remarks  to 
make,  other  than  to  say  that  they  have  hitherto  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  teachers,  teaching,  and  curriculum  of  the  school,  and  that  the  school 
has  met,  and  is  very  satisfactorily  supplying,  the  wants  of  the  district, 
and  is  canying  out  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 

Alexander  Waugh,  Factor  and  Treasurer, 
Ewart  Institute  High  School,  Newton-Stewart, 
Parish  of  Penninghame. 


Note. — The  above  information  is  partly  furnislied  by  the  lady  snporintcndeut. 
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Extracts  from  Will  of  Mr.  John  Ewart,  dated  2l8t  July  1862. 

I,  John  Ewart  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  gentleman,  revokiug 
all  testamentary  dispositions  heretofore  made  by  me,  declare  this  to  be  my  last 
will  and  testament,  whereof  I  appoint  Peter  M'Muldrow  of  Liverpool  afore- 
said, gentleman  ;  George  M'Connal  of  Liverpool  aforesaid,  estate  agent ;  and 
James  Millar,  lately  draper  in  Wigau,  now  residing  at  Southport,  gentleman, 
trustees  and  executors.  .  .  .  And  whereas  my  late  brother,  James  Ewart, 
by  the  trust  disposition  and  settlement  of  his  property,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  has  directed 
his  trustees  to  set  apart  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the 
establishment,  building,  fitting  up,  and  maintenance  of  a  ragged  school  at 
Newton-Stewart,  in  Wigtownshire,  North  Britain,  to  be  kept  up,  governed, 
and  managed  under  and  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  parties,  as  my  said  brother,  by  any  writing  iinder  his  hand,  and 
failing  such  writing,  as  his  trustees,  by  any  writing  or  deed  of  constitution 
under  their  hands,  shall  fix  and  determine ;  and  he  has  further  directed  his 
trustees,  and  given  them  full  warrant  and  authority,  to  feu  or  purchase  ground 
or  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  ragged  school,  and  to  erect,  build,  fit 
up,  and  furnish  the  same  in  such  way  and  manner  as  might  to  them  appear 
proper,  and  to  apply  such  part  of  the  said  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  as  they 
might  consider  fit  and  necessary  for  such  purposes ;  and  thereafter,  my  said 
brother  has  directed  that  the  balance  of  the  said  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  trustees  should  be  invested  by  them  in  manner 
thereinafter  mentioned,  in  the  name  of  the  Parochial  Boards  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  of  the  parishes  of  Penninghame  and  Minnigaff  jointly,  and  the 
interest  or  annual  produce  of  which  said  balance  should  be  permanently  appHed 
by  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  ragged  school,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  for  the  purposes  before  mentioned :  And  whereas  my  said  late 
brother,  James  Ewart,  by  a  codicil  or  addition  to  said  trust  disposition  and 
settlement,  of  date  the  eighth  day  of  Feburary  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  appointed  his  said  trustees,  after  payment  of  certain  provisions 
therein  referred  to,  to  divide  the  whole  residue  or  remainder  of  his  whole  estate, 
heritable  and  moveable,  among  certain  institutions  as  therein  specified,  includ- 
ing among  others  the  said  ragged  school,  for  behoof  of  which  said  ragged  school 
he,  by  said  codicil  or  addition,  bequeathed  and  devised  forty  eighty-third  parts 
of  said  residue  or  remainder :  Now,  I  declare  it  to  be  my  will  and  intention 
that  the  said  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  appro- 
priated as  aforesaid,  shall  immediately  thereupon  be  paid  over  by  the  trustees 
or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  this  my  will  to  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the 
time  being  of  my  said  brother's  trust  disposition  and  settlement,  to  be  by  them 
held  and  applied  in  aid  of  and  for  promoting  and  furthering,  so  far  and  in 
such  respects  as  can  lawfully  be  done,  the  object  and  purposes  for  which  the 
said  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  the  said  forty  eighty-third  parts  of  the 
residue  or  remainder  of  my  said  brother's  estate  as  aforesaid,  are  settled  by  the 
same  trust  disposition  and  settlement,  and  codicil  or  addition  thereto,  of  my 
said  brother  ;  with  power  to  the  said  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of 
my  said  brother's  settlement  as  aforesaid,  should  they  or  he  consider  that  the 
funds  left  by  my  said  deceased  brother  are  sufiicient  for  the  efficient  conduct, 
management,  and  support  of  the  said  ragged  school,  to  apply  a  part,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  pounds  or  thereby,  of  the  said  sum  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  in  buildmg  and  fitting  up  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  said 
ragged  school  of  a  school  to  be  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  master's  house, 
akeady  erected  or  in  course  of  erection,  so  as  to  complete  the  design  of  the 
present  building,  and  to  apply  the  interest  or  annual  produce  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  balance  of  said  seven  thousand  pounds  in  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  said  last-mentioned  school,  and  which  school  shall  be  for  the  affordmg  of  a 
superior  education  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  which  children  shall  be 
bound  to  pay,  and  the  rector  or  master  shall  be  entitled  to  exact,  such  modified 
fees  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said  trustees  or  trustee  of  my  said  brother's  settle- 
ment as  aforesaid,  and  which  school  shall  be  governed  and  managed  under 
and  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  I  shall  appoint  by  anv  writing 
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uuder  my  hand,  and  faUing  such  witing,  as  the  said  trustees  or  trustee  for  the 
time  bemg  of  my  said  brother's  settlement  as  aforesaid,  by  any  writint?  or 
deed  of  constitution  under  their  hand,  shaU  fix  and  determine  ;  and  which  said 
last-mentioned  school  may  be  managed  by  a  rector  or  master  of  superior  nuali 
fications  for  the  tuition  of  youth,  which  rector  or  master  shall  reside  in  the 
schoohnaster's  house,  and  have,  under  the  authority  of  said  last-mentioned 
trustees,  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  said  last-mentioned 
school  and  in  said  ragged  school,  so  that  the  two  schools  may,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  be  carried  on  under  one  and  the  same  management  and 
supervision  ;  it  bemg  my  wish  that  the  said  united  institution  shall  be  called 
'  The  Ewart  Institute.'   And  it  is  my  will  and  intention  that  the  balance  of 
the  said  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  shall  be  invested  by  the  said  last-men- 
tioned trustees  or  trustee,  in  their  or  his  names  or  name,  or  in  the  names  or 
name  of  such  other  persons  or  pereon  (if  any)  appointed  by  them  or  him  for  that 
piu-pose,  under  any  such  writing  or  deed  of  constitution  under  their  or  his 
hands  as  authorized  by  the  said  trust  disposition  and  settlement  of  my  brother 
the  said  James  Ewart,  deceased,  in  or  upon  the  Parliamentary  stocks  or  public 
funds  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  interest  upon  Government  securities,  or  on  the 
seciunties  of  any  body  corporate  or  other  public  body  authorized  by  Parliament 
to  borrow  money  (but  not  in  the  purchase  of  shares  or  stock  in  any  bank  or 
railway),  and  to  alter,  vary,  and  transpose  all  or  any  of  the  said  stocks  funds 
and  securities  for  or  into  any  others  of  the  description  aforesaid,  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  or  the  said  balance  of  the  same  sum 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  shall,  in  like  manner  as  directed  by  my  said  brother 
m  his  said  trust  disposition  and  settlement  with  respect  to  any  balance  of  the 
said  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  and  the  said  residue  or  remainder  as  afore- 
said, be  invested  by  the  said  last-mentioned  trustees  or  trustee  in  the  names  of 
the  Parochial  Boards  for  the  management  of  the  poor  of  the  parishes  of  Pen- 
nmghame  and  Minnigaff  jointly,  or  in  the  names  of  such  person  or  persons,  or 
corporation  or  corporations,  as  said  last-mentioned  trustees  or  trustee  shall 
thmk  proper,  and  the  interest  or  annual  produce  of  the  balance  of  which  said 
sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  shall  be  permanently  applied  for  the  improve- 
ment of  and  furthering  the  said  school,  and  for  promoting  a  higher  standard 
of  education  in  Newton-Stewart,  and  for  the  efficient  repau-,  cleansing,  painting, 
and  decoration  of  the  buildings,  and  otherwise  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
ragged  school  and  superior  school,  under  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  the 
purposes  before  mentioned  or  referred  to. 


2  M 
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KING  JAMES'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  PAISLEY. 


{Population,  48,240.) 
I.  Natuke  of  Foundation. 

1.  1576.  King  James  vi.  King  James'  Grammar  School,  or  shortly 
•The  Grammar  School;'  but  since  1863,  when  the  buildings  were 
enlarged,  '  The  Grammar  School  and  Academy.' 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  founder  was  to  provide  a  high-class  school  for 
the  burgh,  and  to  provide  bursaries  for  deserving  pupils.  There  are 
none,  but  the  Royal  Charter  is  in  the  Town's  chest. 

3.  It  was  founded  with  lands  that  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  There  is 
no  record  of  theii-  value,  but  they  yielded  200  pounds  Scots  at  first,  and 
after  some  years  300 ;  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  the  lands.  The 
Town  Council  pay  still  the  300  pounds  Scots, — 200  to  the  rector  as 
salary,  and  100  to  the  commercial  master.  The  rector  has  besides  a 
very  comfortable  lodgmg,  valued  at  £20,  but  worth  more. 

4.  In  the  charter,  the  King  says,  '  Oui-  Bailies.'  The  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  are  the  trustees  and  administrators  of  the  trust. 

5.  It  is  not. 

6.  It  is  not  by  the  charter,  and  not  by  usage. 

7.  The  school  was  originally  erected  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
King,  and  has  been  several  times  rebuilt;  but  the  extension  was  made  in 
1862-3  partly  by  subscription,  but  was  the  property  of  the  town  when  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  School  Board. 

8.  This  is  answered  under  question  4. 

9.  The  Magistrates  did,  and  now  the  Board  do. 

10.  The  foundation  is  now  near  three  hundred  years  old.  For  two 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  of  these  the  charter  lay  in  the  chest,  the  school  was 
carried  on,  the  salaries  paid,  there  was  no  plan  of  the  lands  obtained, 
and  the  mortification  not  improved.  The  purposes  of  the  endowment 
not  changed,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  bursar  ever  having  been 
nominated. 

11.  The  rector  and  his  assistant,  or  'doctor,'  were  appointed  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council.  Their  tenure  of  office  considered  ad  vitani  aut 
culjpam.  There  is  no  record  of  any  teacher  being  dismissed.  Superannua- 
tion allowances  have  been  given,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  them. 

Classics,       .       .  .  "William  Brunton,  LL.D.,  Eector. 

Modern  Languages,  .     Nicholas  Meyer,  B.A. 

Mathematics,  etc.,  .  .     David  Glass,  M.A.,  Head- master. 

^      ,  fDavid  Donaldson,  F.E.I.S.,  Head-master. 

J^nglish,       .       .  •  jj.  0.  Niven,  Assistant. 

Elocution,     .       .  .     Mr.  Baynham. 

Sewing,  etc.,  .       .  .     Miss  Hannington. 

Drawing  and  Painting,  .     Mr.  Kirkwood. 

Vocal  Music,        .  .     Eoy  Eraser. 

12.  I  cannot  tell  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers.  My  own  is  small- 
say,  one  year  with  another,  £150  and  a  house,  raised  chiefly  from  fees. 
The  others  have  more  considerably.    I  enclose  a  prograrome. 

13.  The  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  has  no  right  of  supervision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  made  in  1863,  the  masters  were  to  take  the 
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head  session  about,  accordiug  to  seniority.  I  was  first,  then  Mr  Gla-^s 
and  now  Mr.  Donaldson. 

None  of  the  masters  have  houses  for  boarders  bat  myself.  I  have 
sometimes  had  ten,  the  charge  being  forty  guineas  per  annum.  I  did  not 
find  the  business  profitable,  considering  the  labour  and  responsibility  and 
gave  it  up.  ' 

15.  The  schooh-ooms  can  accommodate  400. 

16.  One,  50  ft.  x  32  ft.;  two,  42  ft.  x  20  ft.;  one,  30  ft.  x  22  ft  • 
one,  20  ft.  x  18  ft. ;  and  oile,  18  ft.  x  15  ft. 

17.  Boys,  181 ;  girls,  152;  total,  333. 

18.  Scale  of  fees  per  quarter  (payable  in  advance): — 

Unqlish,  .  .  il^tiatory,  5s. ;  Junior,  7s.  6d.;  Senior,  10s. ;  Private  Class, 
'  I       10s.  6d. ;  Elocution,  5s. 

f Writing,  5s.;  Arithmetic,  5s.;  "Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
Commercial,     .   -I       7s.  6d. ;  Book-keeping,  7s.  6d. ;  Mathematics,  7s.  6d.  ■ 

(      Private  Class,  10s.  6d. 

Grammar  School,  1^^*^^  ^' },^^-      ?  ^^^^^  ^nd  Greek,  10s.  6d.; 

'  X      French,  10s.  6d. ;  German,  10s.  6d. 
Industrial,        .     One  hour,  2s.  6d. ;  Two  hours,  4s. 
Singing,    .       .     Junior,  2s. ;  Senior,  2s.  6d. 
Draiuing,  .       .     One  hour,  7s.  6d. ;  Two  hours,  10s.  6d. 
Painting,  .       .     One  hour,  10s.  6d. ;  Two  hours,  15s. 

Charge  for  copies,  specunen  sheets,  pens,  ink,  and  slate-pencil,  for  pupils 
attendmg  "Writing  and  Arithmetic,  Is.  per  quarter. 

No  charge  made  against  any  pupil  attending  Arithmetic  only. 

Charge  for  General  Expenses :— For  cleaning,  coals,  etc.,  6d.  per  quarter 
for  each  department ;  but  no  pupil  pays  for  more  than  two  departments. 

None  receive  gratuitous  instruction,  nor  are  there  any  partial  payments. 

19.  No.  The  school  is  in  Schedule  C,  and  the  fees  are  too  high  for  the 
grants. 

20.  The  school  is  conveniently  situated  for  the  whole  town.  The 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  new.  They  were  kept  in  good  repair  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council ;  now  they  are  under  the  School  Board. 

21.  I  cannot  get  such. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  The  only  condition  is  by  paying  the  fees.  There  is  no  particular  age 
for  admission.    The  average  age  of  the  highest  class  is  16  years. 

2.  To  the  wealthier  class,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  the  pupils  come  considerable  distances  by  train. 

3.  The  teachers  have  hitherto  determined  the  curriculum  of  study,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  School  Committee.  Now,  under  the  School  Board, 
there  may  be  a  change,  but  nothing  done  yet. 

4.  Time-table: — 
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DETAILED  CLASS  TABLE. 


Classes. 


Latin. 

1st  Class, 
2d  Class, 

3d  Class, 

4th  Class, 

5th  Class, 

Greek,  .    .  . 

Fbencii. 
1st  Class,    .  . 

2d  Class,     .  . 

German,     .  . 

English. 
Initiatory  Class, 

Junior  Class. 
1st  Division,  . 

2d  Division, 

Senior  Classes. 
1st  Class,    .  . 


2d  Class,  . 


Hours. 


Course  of  Study. 


1  to  2 

2  to  3 

9  to  11 
9  to  11 
9  to  11 


11  to  12 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 
12  to  1 

lOto  1 

10  to  1 

11  to  1 


3d  Class, 


4th  Class,    .    .  . 
Private  Class  for 
Young  Ladies. 
Elocution  (Boys), 
„  (Girls), 


Rudiments  and  Classical  Geography. 

Rudiments,  Delectus,  Latin  Exercises, 
S.  S.  B.  A.  Classical  Geography. 

Ovid,  Caesar,  Latin  Exercises,  History  of 
Rome,  Classical  Geography. 

Sallust,  VirgU,  Cicero,  Latin  Exercises, 
History  of  Rome,  Classical  Geography. 

VirgU,  Horace,  Terence,  Livy,  Cicero,  Taci- 
tus, Advanced  Latin  Exercises  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  History  of  Rome,  Classical 
Geography. 

Greek  Rudiments,  Xenophon,  Homer,  Dic- 
tated Exercises  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


Hall's  First  French  Course,  Second  French 
Course. 

Second  French  Course,  Pujol's  Complete 

French  Class-book. 
Otto's  Grammar,  Dr.  Maier's  German  Course. 


11  to  1 


9  to  11 


1  to  2 


1  to  2 
3  to  4.30 

3  to  4 

4  to  6 


The  Sixth  Book  S.  S.  B.  A.  Series,  Manual 
of  Pronunciation,  Elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

Progressive  Reader  (S.  S.  B.  A.),  History  of 
Scotland  for  Junior  Classes  (Nelson's 
Series),  Douglas'  English  Grammar,  and 
Outlines  of  Geography. 

Second  Collection  and  Advanced  Reader 
(S.  S.  B.  A.  Series),  CoUier's  British 
History,  Word  Expositor,  Douglas'  Enghsh 
Grammar,  Reid's  Geography,  and  Corn 
well's  Young  Composer. 

The  Advanced  Reader  (S.  S.  B.  A.  Series), 
Collier's  British  History,  Word  Expositor, 
Douglas'  English  Grammar,  Reid's  Geo- 
graphy, and  Cornwell's  Young  Composer. 

Selections  from  English  Writers,  British 
History,  Chambers'  Etymology,  Ad- 
vanced Grammar  and  Analysis,  Currie's 
Composition,  and  Higher  Geography. 

English  Literature,  Composition,  etc. 

Advanced  English,  Grammar,  Composition 
Geography,  and  History. 
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Detailed  Class  Table — continued. 


Classes. 

Hours. 

Course  of  Study. 

Comiiercial  and 

ilATHEMATICAL. 

Beginners,  .    .  . 
))  ... 

Junior  Class,  .  . 

Senior  Class,   .  . 
J)        "  •  • 
)>           •  • 

Senior  Class,    .  . 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

9  to  11 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

12  to  1 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

Writing. 

Arithmetic  —  Self- Interpreting  Arithmetic 

(S.  S.  B.  A.). 
Writing. 

Arithmetic  —  Self-Interpreting  Arithmetic 

(S.  S.  B.  A.),  Smith's  Large  Arithmetic. 
Writing. 

xxilbllllici;!^  OliilHl  b  xXlltUllieTilC. 

Writmg  and  Book-keeping  —  Commercial 
Forms,  Letters,  etc.,  Irish  School  Book- 
keeping, etc. 

Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Mensuration — 
S.  S.  B.  A.  Euclid,  Todhunter's  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry,  Drew's  Conic  Sections. 

5.  In  the  English  department,  the  forenoon  of  Monday  is  set  apart  for 
Bible  training.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  objections  have  been  made,  or 
children  withheld.  The  Classical  department  is  opened  by  a  short 
devotional  exercise,  and  the  Greek  Testament  is  read  once  a  week. 

6.  The  school  has  never  been  too  full.  The  average  number  in  the 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  which  meets  in  the  large  class-room,  is  about  one 
hundred,  for  two  hours  each  class,  of  which  there  are  three,  arranged  in 
sections.  In  the  English  a  greater  number,  arranged  in  classes  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty,  under  separate  teachers,  some  classes  being  for  one  hour 
and  some  for  two.  In  the  Classical  department  there  are  five  classes— in 
the  lowest  being  six,  and  in  the  highest  twenty-four — and  one  Greek  class. 

7.  The  highest  class  read  last  year — two  books  of  the  JEneid,  Pro  Lege 
Maniha,  selection  from  the  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  besides  a  great  variety  of  exercises  both  in  Latin  and 
English  translation.  In  Greek,  a  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  book  of  the  Ana- 
basis, and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  James.  Revised  the 
rudiments  and  did  a  variety  of  exercises,  besides  EngHsh,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

8.  The  school-day  is  six  hoiys.  The  pupils  have  all  lessons  to  work 
and  prepare  at  home,  which  would  take  them  two  hours  to  do  well. 
There  being  no  fixed  head-master,  there  is  no  superintendence  by  such 
authority. 

9.  The  Grammar  School  has  a  pretty  fair  library  of  history,  travels, 
etc.    There  is  no  printed  catalogue. 

10.  There  has  been  no  professional  report.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
there  is  a  pubhc  examination  of  the  pupils  for  two  days,  when  all  the 
work  is  gone  over  and  reported  in  the  papers,  but  nothing  more. 

11.  Eight,  and  all  of  them  have  gained  distinction.  There  are  county 
bursaries — one  of  £100,  tenable  for  two  years,  and  one  of  £50,  for  the 
same  time.  One  is  vacant  every  year,  and  is  competed  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  There  are  also  12  jjarish  bursaries  of  £25  for  four 
years,  which  have  never  been  all  taken  up.  The  county  bursaries  have 
been  often  gained  by  boys  of  the  Grammar  School. 
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12.  Honours  gained  by  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School  and  Academy 
in  .Glasgow  University,  at  the  close  of  session  1872-73  : — 

Degree  of  M.A.,  with  first-class  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy— 1st  Prize,  Natural  Philosophy  Class;  1st  Prize,  Laboratory.  The 
Coulter  Prize  for  the  best  Latin  Essay  '  On  the  Connection  between  the  Family 
Relation,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  States.'  Moral  Philosophy, 
6th  Prize.  Mathematics,  for  Written  Examinations,  Junior  Class,  3d  Prize. 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  8th  Prize.    Elementary  Anatomy,  MedaUiat. 

Bursaries. — The  Patrick  Bursary  of  £50  for  two  years.  The  Brisbane  Bursary 
of  £50  for  foiu-  years.  The  Sandford  Scholarship  of  £19  for  two  years.  A 
Snell  Exhibition  to  BaUiol  College,  Oxford,  of  £108  for  five  years. 

In  Edinburgh  University. — In  the  Class  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Commercial 
Economy,  the  University  Medal  for  the  most  distinguished  student;  Fu-st 
Prize  for  the  best  set  of  Twelve  Essays ;  First  Prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  a 
Special  Subject ;  for  the  best  Examinations,  First  Prize. 

13.  The  counting-house,  the  law,  the  ministry,  and  many  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  town. 

14.  Punishments  are  very  rare.  When  any  instrument  is  needed,  the 
good,  old-fashioned  Scottish  taivse  are  employed.  No  record  is  kept. 
The  industrious  and  successful  are  rewarded  with  prizes,  of  which  a 
record  is  kept,  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The  Grammar  School  has  a  prize 
fund  apart  from  the  Academy. 

15.  The  play-ground  is  small ;  there  is  at  present  a  prospect  of  its 
being  enlarged. 

16.  They  are  not,  but  delinquencies  may  be  reported  to  them. 

17.  There  are  no  special  difficulties.  The  school  has  no  unity,  each  of 
the  masters  being  head  in  his  own  department. 

18.  The  School  Board,  who  have  now  got  the  management  of  the 
school,  as  yet  know  very  little  about  it.  They  are  all  good  men,  and  wUl 
do  their  duty. 

Wm.  Behnton,  LL.D.,  Rector, 
Grammar  School,  Paisley. 

2Uh  September  1873. 
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THE  JOHN  NEILSON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION, 
PAISLEY,  RENFREWSHIRE. 

(Population,  48,240.) 


I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Schools  opened  in  April  1852.  John  Neilson  of  Nethercommon, 
merchant.  Paisley.  The  John  Neilson  Endowment  Educational  Institu- 
tion, Paisley. 

2.  'The  educating,  clothing,  and  outfitting,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
maintaining,  of  boys  who  have  resided  within  the  parliamentary  boundary 
of  the  Burgh  of  Paisley  for  at  least  three  years,  and  whose  parents  have 
died  either  without  leaving  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose,  or  who  from 
misfortune  have  been  reduced,  or  who  from  want  of  means  are  unable  to 
give  a  suitable  education  to  their  children.'  No  statutes  or  ordinances 
subsequent  to  the  will  or  testament.  The  will  is  recorded  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  19th  November  1839. 

3.  The  capital  sum  left  by  the  founder,  who  died  in  November  1839, 
was  £19,118,  16s.  lOd.  sterhng,  less  £1931,  lis.  8d.  of  legacy  duty, 
which,  with  interest  and  dividends,  amounted  to  £24,067  in  1850,  when 
the  institution  buildings  were  commenced.  The  funds  are  invested  in  the 
institution  grounds  and  buildings.  Bank  of  England  stock,  and  mortgages. 
Vide  Query  21. 

4.  The  trust  was  constituted  to  educate,  clothe,  and  outfit,  and,  if  need 
be,  maintain  poor  boys  who  had  resided  for  at  least  three  years  in  Paisley. 
Surviving  trustees — Archibald  Gardner  of  Nethercommon,  solicitor  in. 
Paisley,  and  Archibald  Hodge,  accountant  in  Paisley.  The  Rev.  James 
Graham  and  Thomas  Risk,  now  deceased,  were  also  nominated,  and 
acted  for  several  years.  The  trustees  are  about  to  assume  other  trustees. 
See  under  8. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  schools  were  created  by  the  Mortification. 

8.  They  were  appointed  by  the  founder,  with  power  to  them  to  assume 
other  trustees,  or  to  devolve  the  trust  on  public  functionaries.  A  life 
appointment. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  The  funds  are  chiefly  apphed  in  education  and  clothing.  The 
foundationers  are  clothed  by  competitive  exhibition.  The  funds  are 
applied  in  terms  of  the  founder's  will. 

11.  There  are  four  English  departments — Infant  or  Initiatory,  Junior, 
Juvenile,  and  Senior — taught  by  three  masters  and  a  mistress,  each  being 
supreme  'in  their  own  department.  Sewing,  Knitting,  and  Domestic 
Economy  by  a  mistress  ;  Classics  and  Mathematics  by  a  master;  French 
and  German  by  a  master  ;  Drawing  by  a  master ;  Gymnastics  by  a  master. 
11  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  12  pupil-teachers,  all  appointed  by  the 
directors.  Tenure  of  office :  three  months'  notice  to  leave  on  the  part 
either  of  the  directors  or  teachers.  Non-sectarian,  and  not  limited  to  any 
denomination  or  university.    No  provision  for  superannuation  allowances. 
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12.  List  of  teachers : — 

AVilliam  Ligrain,  assistant. 

Isabella  Ingram,  certificated  mistress. 

Susan  Richmond, 

Thomas  Kerr,  certificated  master. 

John  G.  Thomson,  „ 

David  Hamilton,  ,, 

John  Johnstone,  M.A.,  ,, 


John  Laidlaw,  F.E.I.S.,  certificated 
master. 

F.  Montfort,  B.A.,  certificated  master. 
William  Stewart,  ,, 
Charles  H.ayes,  assistant. 
AVilliam  M.  Miller,  certificated  master. 
D.  Anderson,  teacher  of  Gymnastics. 


13.  Each  head-master  or  mistress  teaches  either  senior  or  junior  division 
the  whole  day. 

14.  No  masters'  houses,  and  none  of  the  teachers  keep  boarders. 

1 5.  There  is  accommodation  for  between  700  and  800  pupils. 

16.  Seven  principal  class-rooms: — 

fl)  Initiatory  School,  31  x  33  X  23-11  feet. 

(2)  Junior  School,  43  x  33  x  23-11  feet.    Class-room,  30  x  15  x  23-11  feet. 

^3)  Juvenile  School,  67  x  33  x  23-11  feet. 

(4)  Senior  School,  62  x  33  x  23-11  feet.    Class-rooms,  30  x  15  x  23-11  feet 

(5)  Classical  School,  32  x  18  x  14^  feet. 

(6)  Industrial  School,  44  x  14  x  14^  feet. 

(7)  Athletic  Hall,  70  x  40  feet. 

Note. — The  Directors  are  about  to  erect  two  additional  class-rooms,  40  x 
30  and  24  x  18,  with  two  small  class-rooms. 

17.  Boys,  416  ;  girls,  253;  total,  669. 

18.  Vide  'Syllabus  of  Instruction  and  Table  of  Fees,'  herewith 
transmitted.  On  the  school  roll  for  session  1872-73  there  are  109 
foundationers  and  601  paying  pupils. 


INITIATORY  SCHOOL. 

_  Oral  Bible  Instruction  ;  the  Alphabet ;  Reading,  SpelUng,  and  Analysis ; 
simple  exercises  in  Arithmetic — Addition  and  Subtraction ;  Writing  on  Slates  ; 
easy  subjects  in  Physical  Geography,  illustrated  by  Maps ;  Lessons  in  Natural 
History  and  the  Principles  of  Common  Things. 

Hours,  9  A.M.  till  3  p.m.    5s.  per  q^uarter,  including  Music  and  Gymnastics. 


JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Bible  Instruction  ;  Readmg,  Spellhig,  Analysis,  Dictation,  and  Etymology ; 
English  Grammar,  Parts  of  Speech ;  Geography  generally,  and  that  of  Scotland 
and  Palestine  minutely;  Arithmetic,  to  the  Compound  Rules;  Writing; 
British  History,  in  stories ;  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Common  Things. 

Hours,  9  A.M.  till  3.30  p.m.  Senior  Class,  7s.  6d. ;  Junior  Class,  7s.  per 
quarter,  including  Music  and  Gymnastics ;  and  Sewing,  Knitting,  and  Domestic 
Economy  for  Girls  in  Senior  Class. 


JUVENILE  SCHOOL. 

Bible  Instruction ;  Reading,  Spelling,  Analysis,  and  Etymology ;  English 
Grammar,  to  Syntax ;  Geography,  England,  Ireland,  Europe,  Africa ;  Writing ; 
Arithmetic ;  History,  British  Empire  to  1485 ;  Secular  Lessons ;  Physiology 
in  relation  to  Health. 

Hours,  9  A.M.  till  4  p.m.  Senior  Class,  10s. ;  Junior  Class,  9s.  per  quarter, 
including  Drawing,  Music,  Gymnastics,  Latin  for  Senior  Boys ;  and  Sewing, 
Knitting,  and  Domestic  Economy  for  Girls. 
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SENIOR  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 

Bible  Instruction ;  Reading,  Etymology,  and  Analysis ;  Grammar,  Gram- 
matical Analysis,  and  Composition ;  English  Literature ;  Geography  ■  British 
History;  Writing;  Arithmetic;  Book-keeping;  Human  Physfology ;  Botany  • 
Latin  and  Greek;  Classical  Geography  and  Antiquities;  Mathematics' 
Elementary  Problems  in  Mechanics.  ' 

Hours,  9  A.M.  till  4  p.m.    Senior  Class,  14s.  ;  Junior  Class,  12s.  per  quarter 
including  Drawing,  Music,  Gymnastics ;  and  Sewing,  Knitting,  and  Domestic 
Economy  for  Girls. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  (Detached  Buildings). 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Each,  5s.  per  quarter. 

SEWING,  KNITTING,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  Etc.  (Detached  Building). 

One  hour  daily. 

DRAWING. 
Three  Classes.    Monday  and  Wednesday. 

MUSIC. 
Four  Classes.  Friday. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Once  a  week  in  all  the  departments.    Military  Drill  and  Sword  Exercises. 
The  Gymnasium,  which  is  70  X  40  feet,  is  fitted  up  with  aU  the  necessary 
and  approved  apparatus. 

ADUI;T  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EVENING  CLASSES, 

For  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping. 

From  30th  September  to  25th  January.  3d.  per  week,  payable  monthly  in 
advance.    Pupils  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  The  school  buildings  occupy  a  most  healthy  and  central  situation, 
— the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  'Yanduaria'  of  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer, — and  are  in 
excellent  repair.    The  directors. 

21.  Financial  Statement : — 

Income. 

School  Fees,  including  Adult  Evening  Class,  .  £1047  15  0 
Endowed  Funds,       ....       547  17  1 


£1595  12  1 


Expenditure. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  . 
Books  and  Apparatus, 
Fuel  and  Lights, 

Local  Taxes,  .... 
Meliorations  and  Clothing  to  Foundationers, 
Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  Salaries,  . 
Balance  carried  to  Building  Fund, 


£956    7  0 

21    4  0 

40  13  4 

53    3  0 

315  13  2 

80    0  0 

128  11  7 


£1595  12  1 
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n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  Foundationers  are  to  be  'boys  who  have  resided  within  the 
parhamentary  boundary  of  Paisley  for  at  least  three  years,  and  whose 
parents  have  died  either  without  leaving  sufficient  funds  for  educating 
them,  or  who  by  misfortune  have  been  reduced,  or  who  from  the  want  of 
means  are  unable  to  give  a  suitable  education  to  their  children.'  At 
various  ages,  but  mainly  between  five,  six,  and  seven  years  of  age.  The 
average  age  of  the  highest  class  is  fourteen  and  a  half  years.  Pupils  not 
on  the  foundation  are  admitted  by  paying  the  fees. 

2.  To  the  better  class  of  tradesmen. 

3.  Vide  Syllabus  of  Instruction,  pp.  552-3.  The  classes  are  conducted 
on  the  graded  system ;  and  the  teachers,  not  the  parents,  select  the  classes 
the  children  are  to  attend.  The  parents  of  boys  admitted  on  the  founda- 
tion pledge  themselves,  if  there  is  no  unfavourable  change  of  circumstances, 
that  then-  children  will  take  the  full  curriculum.    No  change  is  desired. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  in  all  the  classes ;  and  accom- 
panymg  this  is  the  Time-Table  of  Instruction  requested. 

TIME-TABLE  OF  INSTEUCTION  IN  NEILSON  INSTITUTION,  PAISLEY. 
INITIATOEY  SCHOOL. 
Session  1872-73. 


9  to  10 

10  to  11  ' 

3  11  to  12  1 

> 
3 

I    1  to  2 

> 

■3 
> 

3 

-H 

■3 

3 
c 
n 

2  to  3 

Devotional 
Exercises. 
2  Classes. 

2  Classes.  , 

s  -i 

\    1  or  2  ; 
I  Classes. 

< 

3  2  Classes. 

1  Class. 

Monday, 

Bible 
Lesson, 
Geography. 

Beading 

and 
Spelling. 

Writing  on 
Slates. 

Reading  of 
next  day's 
Lesson, 
Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Natural 
History 
(Birds). 

Tuesday, 

Bible 
Lesson, 
Mental 
Arithmetic. 

)) 

Drill  for 
Boys; 
Girls, 
Slates. 

Do. 

Writing  on 
Slates. 

Do. 
(Animals). 

"Wednes- 
day, 

Singing, 
Geography. 

5  J 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Moral 
Lesson. 

Thursday, 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

)J 

DriU  for 
Girls; 
Boys, 
Slates. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Natural 
History. 

FniDAY, 

Music  by 
Mr.  Millar. 

)5 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Responses 
on  the  last 
week's 
Natural 
History. 

f3 

.4 


■73 
g 

o 

so 
u 


m 

a 
o 

ai 
< 
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JUNIOR  SCHOOLS. 


9  to  10 

10  to  11 

■ 

3  11  to  12  ' 

i     1  to  2 

3     2  to  3 

J 

3  to  3.30 

Devotional 
Exercises. 
1  Class. 

{ 

2  Classes. 

H 

J 

i  2  Classes. 

■< 

3  3  Classes. 

S  z 

H 

t  2  Classes. 

Q 

1  Class. 

Monday, 

■ 

Arithmetic. 

Senior, 
Reading, 
&c.;  Junior, 
Writing. 

Analysis, 
Dictation. 

Jun.,  Read- 
ing, etc.  ; 

Senior, 
Writing  & 
vjreograpny. 

Revision  of 
Reading ; 

Sen.  Girls, 
Sewing. 

Bible. 

Tuesday, 

5) 

Jun.,  Read- 
mg,  etc. , 
Sen.,  Gram. 
&  Writing. 

)) 

"Wednes- 
day, 

5) 

u 

)5 

Same  as 
Monday. 

)) 

)) 

Thursday, 

5  J 

)? 

?) 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

J) 

)) 

Friday, 

)) 

5) 

Music. 

Same  as 
Monday. 

)) 

)i 

JUVENILE  SCHOOL. 

9  to  10 

10  to  11  1 
t 

c 

3  11  to  12  I 

Z  a 

;    1  to  2 

;  t 

2  to  3 

3  to  3.30 

Devotional 
Exercises. 
3  Classes. 

c 

H 
-1- 

2  Classes.  J 

3  C 

=  2  Classes,  c 

^  1= 
1— 

2  or  3  t 
Classes,  g 

3  Classes. 

Drill  in  Sec, 
^  hour. 
1  Class. 

Monday, 

st.v.&in. 

Exercises 
(Parsing  & 
Arithmet.). 

St.  IV. 
"Writing  & 
Dictation. 

St.  IV. 

Exercises 
(Parsing  & 
Arithmet.). 
St.IV.&III. 
Writing  & 

Dictation. 

Reading 

and 
Grammar. 

Boys, 
Drawing; 

Girls, 
Sewing. 

Arithmetic. 

Bible  and 
Catechism. 

Tuesday, 

>> 

Reading 
and 
Geography. 

Sen.  Boys, 
Latin ; 

Jun.,  Eng. ; 
Girls, 
Sewing. 

>> 

Wednes- 
day, 

)> 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Same  as 
Monday. 

>> 

Thursday, 

)? 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

n 

)) 

Friday, 

Arithmetic. 
Girls, 
Sewing. 

St.  IV. 
Exercises. 
St.  V.&III. 
Writing  & 
Dictation. 

Music  by 
F.  Miller. 

Reading 

and 
Grammar. 
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SENIOR  SCHOOL. 


Upper  Section,  Routine  of  Highest  Division — Lower,  of  Lower  Division. 


9  to  10 

10  to  11  1 

1  11  to  12 

*^ 

a 

M 

S  S  1  to  2 
w  « 

Short 
Interval. 

o 

3  to  3.30 
or  4 

o 
tz! 

Lower  Division.             Highest  DivlBion. 

Word 
Expositor 

diLlLl 

Grammar. 

Writing. 

Girls, 
ot;  wmg. 

Reading, 

etc.. 
Geography 
IT  arsing,  oc 
Arithmetic 

Exercise. 

Arithmetic 
and 
Writing 
(till  2.30). 

Drawing  under 
Messrs. 
Stewart  &  Hayes, 
School  of  Design. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Reading, 
etc. 
Lowest  Sec. 
Girls, 
Sewing. 

Reading, 
etc..  Word 
Expositor, 
Geography, 
Arithmetic 

Exercise 
(till  2.30). 

Tuesday, 

Do. 

Grammatc' 
Analysis. 

n 

History, 
Grammar 
Exercise, 
Compos. 

Arithmetic 
and 
Senior 
French. 

Writing 

and 
Junior 
French. 

Bible 
Lesson, 
German. 

n 

>) 

n 

Word 
Expositor, 
Grammar. 

History, 
Parsing 
Exercise. 

"Wednes- 
day, 

Same  as 
Monday. 

?) 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Same  as  Monday. 

1 ) 

Thursday, 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

)) 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Dictation, 
German. 

>> 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

Friday, 

Same  as 
Monday. 

Geography, 
Arithmetic 
Exercise. 

Arithmetic 
and 
Compos. 

Reading, 
etc.. 
Geography, 
Parsing,  & 
Arithmetic- 
Exercise. 

Writing. 

Bible 
Lessson. 

Music. 

Course, 
Word 
Expositor. 

Music. 

Grammar. 

All  the  pupils  are  taught  gymnastics  half  an  hour  per  week. 
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CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 


9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

Devotional 
Exercises. 
1  Class. 

2  Classes. 

2  Classes. 

1  riT  9 

Classes. 

1  Class. 

1  Claas. 

Monday, 

4th  Latin. 

3cl  and  2d 
Latin. 

1st  Latin 
1st  Divis. 

1st  Latin 
2d  Divis., 
and 
Greek. 

Mathemat. 

Senior 
Latin. 

Tuesday, 

)) 

1st  Latin, 
Greek. 

Rudiments 
(Latin). 

1st  Latin 
2d  Divis. 

Senior 
Greek. 

Wednes- 
day, 

n 

Same  as 
Monday. 

1st  Latin 
2d  Divis. 

Same  as 
Monday. 

• 

... 

Thuksday, 

5) 

)) 

Same  as 
Tuesday. 

J) 

Senior 
Greek. 

Friday, 

5) 

Algebra. 

Greek. 

1st  Latin 
2d  Divis. 

>) 

Senior 
Latin, 

5.  In  the  will  of  the  founder  it  was  provided  that  'the  education 
shall  be  based  on  the  Scriptures.'  Bible  instruction  is,  therefore,  regularly 
given  in  the  four  principal  schools  as  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
so  highly  appreciated  that  no  parents  are  found  objecting  to  it.  The 
schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  praise  and  prayer,  at  which  all  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  be  present.  Effect  has  been  given  to  the  '  Con- 
science Clause '  in  the  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  No  objection 
was  ever  made  to  the  Bible  lessons. 

6.  Accommodation  is  the  main  limit. 


(1)  Initiatory  School,  157. 

(2)  Junior  School,  175. 


(3)  Juvenile  School,  190. 

(4)  Senior  School,  188. 


A  complete  curriculum  occupies  a  period  of  nine  years  at  least.  Two 
years  are  spent  in  each  of  the  three  lower  schools,  and  three  or  more 
years  in  the  senior  school. 

7.  Books  used  by  the  highest  class  in  the  school : — 


Reading,  etc.:  Scrymgeour's  Class  B. 
B.  of  Poetry. 

Spelling  and  Etymology:  "Word  Ex- 
positor (Nelson's). 

English  Grammar  :  S.  S.  B.  A.  CoUins. 

Grammatical  Analysis :  Dalgleish's. 

Composition  (Highest  Div.) :  Dalgleish's. 

Geography :  Anderson's  (Nelson). 

History  :  Collier's  British  (Nelson). 

Literature,  English:  from  Teacher's 
Notes. 


Latin:  Edinburgh  Academy  Rudi- 
ments, Chambers'  Exercises,  Csesar, 
Virgil. 

Greek:  Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader, 

Xenophon. 
French:  Hall's  First  French  Course 

(De  Fivas). 
German  :    Ahn's    German  Method, 

First  Part. 
Mathematics. 


8.  From  9  a.m.  till  3,  half-past  3,  and  4  o'clock  p.m.,  with  an  hour's 
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interval  between  12  and  1.  Home  iDi-eparations,  two  hours  at  least;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  Latin,  French,  and  German,  between  three 
and  four  hours.  The  master  personally  regulates  the  amount  of  home 
lessons. 

9.  There  is  no  school  library. 

10.  Extracts  from  Government  Inspector's  Reports  : — 15th  June  1870. 
— '  This  excellent  school  is  in  the  same  state  of  high  efficiency  as  reported 
last  year.  All  the  departments  are  worked  with  satisfactory  vigour  and 
success.'  11th  July  1871. — 'This  school  maintains  the  high  efficiency 
reported  last,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  All  the  departments 
are  vigorously  and  successfully  conducted.'  24th  July  1872. — '  Generally 
the  school  is  in  capital  heart  and  working  order.' 

11.  In  1867-68,  two;  in  1870-71,  one;  in  1871-72,  three.  During 
the  last  five  years,  however,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  our  pupils  have 
been  attending  a  university.  In  Paisley  there  are  the  Duncan  Wright 
Bursaries,  school  and  university,  the  former  in  value  from  £5  to  £10, 
and  the  latter  £25. 

12.  Extracts  from  Directors'  Report,  July  1872  : — 

'  During  last  winter  session,  our  pupils  carried  off,  of  university  prizes,  11 
first,  3  second,  an^  1  third,  with  3  first  and  2  second  medical  certificates.  The 
amount  paid  to  our  pupils  in  bursaries  (gained  by  competitive  examination) 
during  the  session  amounted  to  £625. 

'  But  last  session  was  no  exceptional  one,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table : — 

Bm-saries.  University  Prizes. 

In  1868,       .      £583    0   0      .      8  first  and  8  lower  grades. 

423    0   0      .       3      „       7  „ 
531    0   0      .      4      ,,       5  „ 
806    0    0      .       5      ,,      3  „ 
625  10   0      .     11      „  4 
'  A  most  distinguished  scholar,  who  was  nine  years  a  pupil  and  pupil-teacher 
in  the  Neilson  Institution,  without  influence,  and  solely  on  the  merits  of  his 
scholarship,  has  been  recently  elected  to  a  Professorial  chair  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Scotland.' 

13.  Into  all  the  varied  occupations,  businesses,  and  professions  of  a 
thrivmg,  commercial  community  like  Paisley.  Numbers  of  our  pupils 
leave  for  warehouses  and  offices,  etc.,  and  become  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  lawyers.  Others  proceed  to  the  university,  and  become 
medical  men,  ministers,  etc. 

14.  Loss  of  place  in  the  class,  deprivation  of  play,  and  in  very  extreme 
cases,  moderate  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  the  head-master  or 
mistress.  No  record  is  kept.  Public  prizes  are  not  awarded,  but  marks 
are  given  daily,  which  have  reference  to  the  preparation  of  home  work, 
punctuality,  regularity,  good  conduct,  and  school  work,  and  which 
determine  the  places  of  the  pupils  in  then*  respective  classes. 

15.  About  three  acres.  Cricket,  football,  etc.  Two  weeks  at  Christmas, 
and  six  weeks  from  about  the  middle  of  July  till  the  beginning  of 
September. 

16.  The  pupils  are  superintended  in  the  play-ground  by  the  teachers. 

17.  No  special  difficulties. 

18.  The  establishing  by  Mr.  Neilson's  trustees  of  a  first-class  academy 
on  a  purely  charitable  bequest,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
charity,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  Paisley, 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  Scotland,  and  has  proved 
a  great  success.  This  success  is  attributed  (1st)  to  the  graded  system 
of  education  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  m  1852,  or,  in  the 


1869, 
„  1870, 
„  1871, 
„  1872, 
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language  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  '  tlie  oneness  of  puriDose 
and  harmony  of  work'  by  the  classification  into  four  divisions  each 
division  being  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  stage  of  progress 
of  the  pupils  {vide  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  10);  {2d)  to  the 
training  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  pupils,  and  in  traming  to  make 
physical  and  mtellectual  education  a  science  as  well  as  a  study ;  {M)  to 
the  vocal  music  and  drawing  taught  as  a  science  {vide  Fifteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Annual  Reports,  1867  and  1869,  herewith  transmitted); 
{Uh)  to  the  amount  of  oral  teaching  and  diill  of  the  pupils.  The  first 
aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  obtam  strict  attention,  which  is  attained  by  the 
drill,  and  next  to  get  the  pupil  to  think  at  an  early  stage  (Initiatory  and 
Junior  Departments)  by  the  oral  teaching  from  objects  in  secular  lessons, 
or  teaching  by  the  eye ;  {bth)  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics.  There 
are  at  present  180  pupils  in  Latin  {vide  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1868, 
p.  8,  herewith  transmitted).  The  directors  find  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment a  great  acquisition  to  the  institution,  and  the  instructive  lessons  on 
domestic!  economy  are  well  fitted  to  raise  up  a  class  of  matrons  m  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  actions  of  everyday  family 
life.  The  modern  languages  are  being  appreciated ;  and  this  session  the 
French  pupils  number  60,  and  the  German  20.  The  adult  evening 
classes  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  working  classes.  Enrolled 
last  session  of  four  months,  about  170;  average  age,  20^  years.  93 
were  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  only  four 
partial  failures  {vide  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  p.  11).  The  gymnasium 
{vide  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  10  and  11)  is  fulfilling  the  results 
intended,  in  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  and 
different  ages. 

Archibald  Gaednek,  Acting  Director, 
The  Neilson  Educational  Institution,  Paisley. 


21si  Aiml  1873. 
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BURGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  PEBBLES,  PEEBLESSHIRE. 

{Population^  263L) 

1.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  burgh  after  the  passing  of  the  first 
Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  Act,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

2.  To  give  a  general  education  to  the  children  of  the  burgh  who  had 
passed  through  the  more  elementary  part. 

3.  Supported  out  of  the  Common  Good. 

4.  The  Town  Council  till  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act. 

5.  It  was  intended  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  who  had  previously 
attended,the  Burgh  Enghsh  School,  but  for  a  long  time  in  both  schools 
the  same  branches  have  been  taught.* 

6.  No. 

8.  They  were  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  late  Act. 

9.  Yes. 

IL  The  Town  Council  did. 

12.  No  university  standing.    Emoluments  about  £106. 

13.  He  does  the  whole  work  himself. 

14.  There  is  no  house. 

15.  88. 

16.  There  is  none. 

17.  Boys,  52;  gu-ls,  15;  total,  67. 

18.  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

19.  No. 

20.  The  school,  excepting  the  furniture,  is  in  good  repair. 

21.  Financial  statement : — 

Paid  to  Teacher,  ....  £50  0  0 
Prizes,       .  .  .  .  .  2  10  0 


£52  10  0 

II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions.    No  limit  as  to  age. 

2.  Partly  town's  children  and  partly  agricultural. 

3.  Enghsh,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and 
Science.    They  are  not  compelled  to  take  the  full  curriculum. 

4.  About  20  minutes  to  each  class. 

5.  They  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  are  questioned  on  the  subjects 
read.  No  pupil  has  objected  to  attend  religious  exercises  at  opening  of 
school  in  the  morning. 

6.  There  is  no  limit.  All  are  receiving  instruction  in  English,  Writing, 
a,nd  Arithmetic;  5  Euclid  and  Algebra;  12  Latin;  10  French;  and  6 
Drawing. 

7.  English;  Grammar;  Geography;  History;  General  Literature; 
Science ;   Arithmetic ;   Mathematics  —  Euclid  (six   books),  Algebra 

*  The  '  Burgh  English  School '  and  the  '  Burgli  Grammar  School '  compete 
with  each  other. 
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(Colenso's);  Latin — Bryce's  Senior  Latin  Book;  French  Hall's  First 

French  Course. 

8.  5^  hours.    2  hours.  Yes. 

9.  No. 

IL  Nine  durmg  the  last  5  years.  No  bursaries  m  connection  with  the 
school,  but  some  confined  to  the  county. 

13.  Promiscuous. 

14.  Corporal,  and  exercises.    Rewards,  prizes. 

15.  Tweed  Green,  about  one  acre.  Amusements,  various.  Holidays, 
six  weeks. 

16.  His  duties  terminate  in  the  school. 

17.  No. 

John  Bell  Lorraine, 
Chairman  of  School  Board, 
Burgh  Grammar  School,  Peebles. 

nth  July  1873. 


2  N 
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PERTH  ACADEMY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
{Population^  25,585.) 

I.  Nature  op  Foundation. 

1.  '  This  seminary  of  learning  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  first-rate 
schools  in  Scotland  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  a  rector  or  master,  two  ushers,  and  a  janitor,  with  good 
salaries  from  the  Town  Council,  and  a  small  portion  to  the  master  from 
the  Kirk-session.  It  had  also  originally  a  music  master,  with  a  salary  ; 
and  the  kirks  in  Perth  excelled  in  church  music' — Morrison's  Memorabilia 
of  Perth^  printed  1805.  It  was  extended  and  improved,  particularly  in 
1760,  when  the  mathematical  and  scientific  departments  were  annexed; 
and  in  1806  a  large  and  handsome  new  building  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  classes,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  £6000.  The  name  of  the  whole  is  the  Perth  Academy. 
The  town  subscribed  £1000  from  the  Common  Good. 

2.  The  founders  may  be  considered  to  be  the  Lord  Provost,  Magi- 
strates, and  Town  Council  of  Perth,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  who 
subscribed  £1000  from  the  Common  Good.  Their  object,  doubtless,  was 
to  supply  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth  of  the  county  and  city.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  building  was  subsequently  erected  was  conveyed 
to  the  Magistrates  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  a  feu  charter,  dated  7th 
October  1803,  by  Thomas  Hay  Marshall,  Provost  of  Perth,  who  gave  the 
ground  free  at  a  feu  duty  of  £2  per  annum.  The  Magistrates  were  in- 
fefted  on  the  charter  by  instrument  of  sasine,  dated  22d,  and  recorded  in 
the  Register  of  Sasines  for  the  County  of  Perth  25th  February  1803. 
(A  copy  of  the  narrative  of  the  charter  is  sent  herewith.)  There  are  no 
subsequent  statutes,  etc.,  touching  the  property.  The  feu  charter  and 
instrument  of  sasine  are  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board  of  Perth,  who 
recently  received  them  from  the  Magistrates  in  vktue  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act. 

'  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Thomas  Hay  Marshall  of  Black- 
friars,  of  Perth,  heritable  proprietor  of  the  piece  of  ground  after  disponed, 
considering  that,  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and 
two  years,  I  stated  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Perth  that  it  had 
been  some  time  under  consideration  to  erect  a  building  siifficient  to  contain 
the  whole  seminaries  of  Perth,  and  that,  in  this  view^,  the  draught  of  a 
building  had  been  prepared  by  Robert  Reid,  architect  in  Edinburgh,  which  I 
laid  before  the  Council ;  and  I  made  offer  to  the  Council  of  ground  sufficient 
for  that  building,  agreeable  to  said  plan,  on  Rose  Terrace,  being  ninety  feet  in 
front,  and  extending  to  the  back  lane  on  the  west,  and  the  terrace  and  the 
lead  on  the  east,  free  of  any  purchase  money,  upon  payment  only  of  a  feu 
duty  of  two  pounds  sterling  yearly,  provided  the  town  would  give  a  subscrip- 
tion towards  the  erecting  of  said  building,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling, — it  being  declared  that  said  sum  was  not  to  be  demanded  until  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling  of  subscriptions  were  procured,  and  that  the  town 
should  not  be  bound  to  make  up  any  deficiency  should  the  building  cost  more 
than  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  :  And  it  was  further  declared 
that  the  said  building,  when  erected,  should  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
town,  and  that  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  should  have  the  same  juris- 
diction and  control  over  it  as  they  have  over  the  present  seminaries ;  to  which 
offer  the  Town  Council,  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  agreed,  as  appears  from 
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an  Act  inserted  in  the  Council  books  of  the  above  date ;  and  seeing  that  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  is  abready  subscribed,  and  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Perth  have  in  consequence  paid  their  subscription  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  burgh  towards 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  aforesaid  building,  it  is  reasonable  that  I,  in  imple- 
ment of  my  part  of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  grant  the  disposition  under 
written  :  Therefore,  to  have  alienated  and  disponed,  as  I  do  by  these  presents 
aMenate,  and  in  feu-farm  for  ever,  demit  and  dispone  to  and  in  favour  of 
John  Carr,  Esq.,  present  Provost ;  Laiu-euce  Robertson,  present  Dean  of  Guild  • 
Peter  Duff,  David  Morrison,  "William  Blair,  and  John  M'Ewan,  present  Bailies ; 
and  David  Beatson,  present  Treasurer  of  the  said  burgh  of  Perth  ;  and  to  their 
successors  in  office,  provosts,  deans  of  guild,  bailies,  and  treasurers  of  the  said 
burgh,  for  behoof  of  themselves  and  remanent  members  of  the  Town  Council 
and  whole  connnrmity  of  the  aforesaid  burgh  of  Perth,  and  to  their  assignees 
in  the  case  after  provided  for,  heritably  and  irredeemably,  All  and  Whole 

'  Declaring  always,  that  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  aforesaid  piece  of 
ground  hereby  disponed,  shall  be  built  and  finished  in  every  respect  agreeably 
to  a  plan  made  out  by  the  said  Robert  Reid,  architect,  and  here  referred  to ; 
and  fiu-ther  declaring,  as  it  is  hereby  specially  provided  and  declared,  that  my 
said  disponees  and  their  successors  in  ofiice,  except  in  the  case  after  provided, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  restrained  from  ever  selling  or  disponiug  the 
aforesaid  subjects,  or  from  appropriating  the  same,  or  the  builchngs  to  be 
erected  thereon,  to  any  other  use  than  that  of  public  schools  appointed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  burgh  of  Perth  :  But  in 
case  the  said  building  shall  in  course  of  time  become  too  small,  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of  the  burgh,  then  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  sell,  but  not  until  they  shall  have 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county 
and  town  of  Perth,  and  the  Sheriff-depute  of  the  shire  for  the  time,  or  any  two 
of  them,  by  whose  appointment  the  sale  shall  take  place ;  and  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  subjects  shall  also  by  their  appointment  be  laid  out 
by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  in  again  erecting  proper  and  more  com- 
modious schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  county  of  Perth:  Declaring 
that  all  sales  and  alienations  made  by  them  to  the  contrary  of  what  is  above 
expressly  provided  shall  be  nvdl  and  void,  and  of  no  force,  strength,  or  effect 
whatever :  And  further,  it  is  provided  and  declared,  that  my  said  disponees 
and  their  aforesaids  shall  be  subject  to,  and  bound  and  obliged  to  conform 
themselves  with,  and  implement  and  fulfil,  all  the  rules,  regulations,  conditions, 
and  obligations  of  every  kind,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  altered  by  an  agreement, 
of  date  the  twenty-first  and,  twenty-third  days  of  September  last,  and 
registered  in  the  Sheriff-court  books  of  Perthshire  on  the  last  of  these  dates, 
subscribed  by  me  and  the  other  proprietors  of  Rose  Terrace,  contained  in 
deed  intituled  "  Terms  and  conditions  under  which  those  parts  of  the  grounds 
of  Blackfriars  of  Perth  which  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike  road  from 
Perth  to  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  and  immediately  on  the  west  of  the  mill-lead  leading 
from  Bahousie  to  Perth,  and  which  are  to  be  denominated  the  south  division 
of  Rose  Terrace,  are  to  be  feued  out ;"  subscribed  by  the  said  Thomas  Anderson, 
and  recorded  in  the  Sheriff-court  books  of  Perth  upon  the  twenty-second  day 
of  May  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  which  are  here  specially  referred  to : 
And  it  is  likewise  provided  and  declared,  that  I,  and  the  said  David  Morrison's 
and  our  heirs  and  successors,  adjoining  proprietors  to  the  piece  of  ground 
before  disponed,  shall  have  an  equal  right  and  interest  with  my  said  disponees 
and  their  aforesaids  in  the  gavel  walls  and  vents  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
thereon,  my  right  being  liaiited  to  the  south  gavel,  and  the  said  David  Morrison 
to  the  north  gavel,  of  said  building ;  as  also  in  the  walls  or  dyke  behind, 
adjoining  to  and  dividing  oiu-  respective  properties  from  the  said  piece  of 
ground  ;  and  in  erecting  said  building,  voids  and  vents  shall  be  placed  in  said 
gavel  where  I  and  the  said  David  Morrison  point  out,  and  all  this  without  any 
claim  being  competent  against  us  at  the  instance  of  my  said  disponees  and 
their  aforesaids,  further  than  being  bound  to  be  at  equal  expense  with  them  in 
keeping  the  said  gavel  walls,  vents  therein,  and  chimney  heads,  and  also  the 
walls  l^hiud,  in  a  state  of  proper  and  sufficient  repair  :  Under  all  which  con- 
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ditions,  provisions,  declarations,  prohibitions,  this  feu- charter  is  granted  and 
accepted  of,  and  not  otherways ;  and  under  said  conditions,  provisions,  declara- 
tions, and  prohibitions,  I  bind  and  oblige  myself  and  my  aforesaids  to  wanant 
this  feu-charter  and  infeftment  to  follow  hereupon,  with  the  grounds,  right, 
and  property  of  the  said  piece  of  ground,  at  all  hands  and  against  all  mortals, 
and  to  free  and  relieve  my  said  disponees  and  their  aforesaids  of  the  feu  duty 
payable  by  me  to  my  superior  in  the  said  piece  of  ground  ;  and  I  consent 
to  the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  others  com- 
petent, therein  to  remain  for  preservation,  and  that  all  execution  necessary 
may  pass  and  be  directed  hereupon  in  form  as  effeirs,  and  to  that  end 
constitute  ..." 

3.  There  was  no  specific  capital  sum.  The  Common  Good  of  the  city, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  was  a  considerable  number 
of  years  ago  mortgaged,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Tay  Navigation 
Commission,  for  which  the  city  of  Perth  became  security ;  and  the  city 
in  1849  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  compound  with  their  creditors. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  Common  Good  was  probably  originally  acquired, 
inter  alia,  for  educational  purposes,  the  Town  Council  always  paid  for 
repairs  on  the  building,  taxes,  salaries  to  the  teachers,  advertising, 
prizes,  apparatus,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  above  £600  per  annum.  In 
1849  it  was  £644,  10s.  5d.  But  several  of  the  salaries  have  been  with- 
drawn, on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  a  legal  obligation ;  and  the 
town  has  also  ceased  to  advertise  the  institution,  or  give  anything  for 
prizes  or  apparatus.  The  amount  expended  last  year  by  the  town  was 
only  £308,  Is.  Id.  The  town  is  to  pay  annually  £200,  being  the  amount 
of  the  existing  salaries,  but  aver  that  these  are  personal  to  the  present 
incumbents  only,  and  not  exigible  farther. 

4.  Vide  answer  to  article  2,  and  the  deed  to  which  reference  is  made. 
By  the  Education  Act,  it  is  thought  the  Town  Council  is  bound  to  pay 
annually  such  sums  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  contribute,  viz.  the 
£200  per  annum  of  salaries  now  paid  by  them,  at  least,  out  of  the 
Common  Good  in  all  time  coming  (§  29) ;  and  the  School  Board  is  the 
administrator  of  these  sums.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  present 
School  Board  are — Messrs.  Melville  Jameson,  Chairman ;  John  Stewart, 
Thomas  Soutar,  John  M'jSTeill,  Robert  Robertson,  Rev.  Robert  Cowan, 
John  M'Donald,  Andrew  Buist,  M.D.,  James  Ritchie. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  See  answers  to  articles  2  and  3. 

8.  The  ratepayers,  both  the  former  and  present  administrators. 
Three  years. 

9.  Yes,  both  the  former  and  present  :  the  latter  have  the  whole 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Education  Act. 

10.  See  answers  to  articles  1,  2,  and  3. 

11.  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  elected  all 
the  present  six  head-masters,  and  the  appointments  are  all  ad  vitam  aut 
culpam.  The  School  Board  has  now  the  right  of  appointment.  These 
are  not  limited  to  any  special  class.  No  provision  is  made  for  super- 
annuation allowances.  The  town  sometimes  gave  superannuation  allow- 
ances, but  generally  took  it  off  the  successor  till  the  incumbent's  decease. 
A  system  of  such  allowances,  and  fund  for  the  same,  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  very  great  want. 
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12.  List  of  teachers  : — 


Thomas  Miller,  M.A.  (St.  And.),  LL.U. 

(St.  And.  &  Aber.),  F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  Net  Emoluments. 

Rector,  .....  £260    0   0  1872-73. 

William  D.  Steele,  Rector  of  Grammar 
School — Report  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, 1868,    .          .         .         .  206    0   0  1867-68. 

A.  B.  Smith,  LL.D.,  English  master— do.,  350    0    0  „ 

Jas.  G.  Greig,  Writing  and  Aiithmetic 

master — do.,     ....  395   0   0  „ 

Wm.  Brown,  Drawing  master — do., .       .  205    0   0  „ 

Carl  Fleckstein,  Modern  Languages  master 

—do.,   260   0   0  „ 

13.  None  specified.  The  masters  teach  classes  from  four  to  six  hours 
daily,  besides  the  time  spent  in  preparing  experiments  in  the  Mathematical 
and  Chemistry  departments. 

14.  There  are  no  masters'  houses  in  connection  with  the  institution. 
None  of  the  masters  have  boarders  at  present,  but  formerly  some  of 
the  masters  kept  five  or  six  boarders.  The  charge  was  from  £60  to  £80 
annually. 

15.  By  the  computation  of  8  square  feet  to  each  pupil,  1050  in  all 
the  various  class-rooms. 

16.  Nine  class-rooms,  and  their  areas  in  square  feet  are  as  follow : — 

Sq.  feet. 

Rector  of  Academy's  room,  .         .  .  1521 

Assistant's  do.,        ....  912 

Rector  of  Grammar  School's  do.,     .  .  1134 

Assistant's  do.,        ....  272 

Teacher  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic's  do.,    .  1454 

Teacher  of  English's  do.,     .  .  .  1134 

Assistant's  do.,        .  .  .  .  685 

Teacher  of  Drawing's  do.,    .  .  .  1008 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages'  do.,  .  272 

17.  Boys,  200 ;  girls,  155  ;  total,  355.  The  above  numbers  are  from 
the  report  of  the  assistant  commissioners.  Dr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Sellar. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  perhaps  about  230  in  all.  The  united 
attendance  at  all  the  various  classes  separately  is  556. 

18.  Table  of  fees:— 


Rector's  Academy — Arithmetic,  taught  by  assistant, 
per  quarter,  ..... 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  per 
session,  one  hour. 

Do.  do.,  two  hours,  . 

Do.  do.,  three  or  four  hours 

Grammar  School — Latin,  per  quarter. 

Do.  Greek,  per  do.,  extra, 

English,  Junior  classes,  per  do.. 
Do.     Senior  classes,  per  do.. 
Modern  Languages,  one  branch,  per  do., 

Do.  if  two,  extra  for  second,  per  do 

Drawing,  one  hour,  per  do.,  . 

Do.     two  hours,  per  do., 
Oil  Painting,  one  hour,  per  do., 

Do.        two  hours,  per  do.,  . 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  one  hour,  per  do.,  . 
Do.  two  hours,  per  do., 


£0   7  6 


2  2 

3  3 

4  4 
0  12 
0  5 
0  7 
0  10 
0  16  0 
0   8  0 

0  15  0 

1  1 
1  1 
1  10  0 
0  6  0 
0  11  0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 


19.  The  Perth  Academy  being  a  high-class  school,  is  not  entitled,  by 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  to  receive  any  assistance  from 
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Government  or  rates, — an  evil  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  soon  be 
rectified. 

20.  Yes.  The  North  Inch  is  exactly  in  front  of  it,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  play-ground  excellently,  and  is  a  splendid  park :  the 
situation  is  delightful.  The  building  requires  some  repairs,  which  the 
School  Board  has  ordered  to  be  made.  By  the  Education  Act  that  duty 
now  devolves  on  them. 

21.  Extract  from  the  financial  statement  of  the  Burgh  of  Perth,  for 
year  ending  30th  September  1872  : — 

Rector  of  Academy,  ....  £125  0  0 
Eector  of  Grammar  School,       .         .         .  50   0  0 

Drawing  Master,  .  .         .         .  25   0  0 

£200   0  0 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  as  several  of  the  masters  have  now  no  fixed 
salary,  and  in  consequence  depend  solely  on  fees,  and  as  there  is  an 
endowed  institution  in  the  neighbourhood  (Sharp's)  where  French  is 
taught  for  four  shillings  a  quarter,  and  the  elementary  branches  at  a 
similar  figure,  the  numbers  at  the  Perth  Academy  may  continue  to 
diminish,  so  that,  without  additional  endowment,  it  may  not  be  possible 
by  and  by  for  the  School  Board  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
teachers  when  vacancies  occur. 

n.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  There  are  no  special  conditions  for  admission.  Pupils  enter  about 
the  age  of  5,  and  the  average  in  the  highest  class  is  16  or  17. 
Pupils  enter  at  all  ages ;  and  some  about  the  age  of  14  or  15  for  the 
higher  departments,  particularly  the  Mathematical  classes,  etc.,  from  an 
area  of  forty  miles  diameter. 

2.  All  classes,  chiefly  the  middle. 

3.  The  pupils  are  not  bound  down  at  present  to  any  particular  cur- 
riculum, but,  as  the  masters'  are  appointed  to  teach  certain  branches 
during  particular  hours,  the  parents  select  those  which  they  consider 
most  necessary.  Probably  the  School  Board  may  institute  a  curriculum. 
The  rector  of  the  Academy,  or  Mathematical  department,  says,  that  as 
pupils  enter  at  all  ages,  and  a  large  number  about  14  or  15  come 
from  the  country  with  the  view  of  attending  chiefly  the  classes  for 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science,  he  does  not  see  how  a  curriculum  could  be  enforced;  and  he 
adds,  that  although  in  most  institutions  a  curriculum  is  recommended, 
he  has  not  found  one  where  it  is  fully  acted  on.  The  School  Board 
have  requested  the  examiners  before  named  to  suggest  a  curriculum. 

4.  Tune-table : — 
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TIME-TABLE. 


Beotor  of  Academy. 

Eector  of 
Grammar 
Sohool. 

Modern 
Languages. 

vviiting 
and 
Arithmetic. 

Drawing 

and 
Painting. 

9-10 

1st  or  Junior 
Latin  Class. 

Junior  and 
Senior 
French  (Boys) 

Arithmetic. 

10-11 

Practical  Mathe- 
matics and 
Problems  in 
Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Senior 
Sect. ;  Arith- 
metic, Jua.  do. 

Public  Greek 
Classes. 

Junior  French 
(Girls). 

Arithmetic. 

From 
9  A.M. 
till 

1  P.M. 

11-12 

Junior  Geometry, 
Euclid  I-VL, 
Deductions,  etc. 

2d  Latin 
Class. 

Senior  French 
(Girls). 

Writing. 

12-1 

•  •  • 

Private  Class 
for  advanced 
Pupils,  etc. 

Junior  French 
and  German 
(Boys). 

Writing. 

1-2 

Junior  Algebra. 

•  •  • 

tat 

Mixed  Writing 
Arithmetic, 
and  Book- 
keeping. 

... 

2-3 

Chemistry,  Elec- 
tricity, Mag- 
netism, Natural 
Philosophy,  and 
the  Higher 
Mathematics. 

3d  and  4th 
Latin  Classes. 

German  and 
Italian 
(Young 
Ladies). 

Book-keeping 
principally. 

... 

3-4 

•  •  • 

German 
(Boys),  Mon., 
Wed.,  and 
Frid.  only. 

5.  The  Bible  is  read  in  the  English  department,  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  also  taught  there ;  but  this  is  not  compulsory. 

6.  None.  When  a  boy  m  a  junior  class  is  not  prepared  to  enter  the 
next  higher,  he  is  prevented  doing  so. 

7.  In  the  Mathematical  department,  the  highest  class  during  this 
session  went  over  the  sixth  book  of  Euchd,  Todhunter's  smaller  Treatise 
on  Trigonometry,  Todhunter's  larger  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Mensura- 
tion of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Natural  Philosophy  (Newth),  Astronomy 
(Lockyer),  Chemistry  (Wilson,  by  Maden).  When  students  remain 
during  third  and  fourth  sessions,  which  they  sometimes  do,  they  go 
over  Todhunter's  Algebra  more  fully,  Lund's  Algebra,  Galbraith  and 
Haughton's  Mechanics,  Hymers'  Co-ordinate  Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections,  and  Dr.  Miller's  Differential  Calculus. 
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Classical  Department, — Latin :  Sallust,  Catiline  Conspiracy  ;  ^neid 
Books  II,  and  VI. ;  Horace  (Odes),  Book  I. ;  Arnold's  Composition,  Part 
I,,  with  bi-weekly  exercises  of  English  into  Latin.    Greek :  Xeuophon's 
Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II. ;  IHad,  Book  I. 

8.  In  some  of  the  classes  four  hours,  others  six,  commencing  at  9  a.m. 
The  head-master  in  each  department  knows  and  personally  regulates 
home  lessons. 

9.  No. 

10.  The  institution  was  examined  this  year,  by  authority  of  the  School 
Board,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  Lasswade,  and  Professor  Black  of  Aberdeen 
but  their  report  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  English  assistant-com- 
missioner, Mr.  Pearon,  who  examined  the  Academy  in  June  1866,  reports 
well  of  several  of  its  departments,  and  that  the  teaching  in  one  in  par- 
ticular was  better  than  any  he  saw  in  England.  Vide  Report  by  Mr.  D. 
R.  Fearon,  page  50. 

11.  Three  or  four.  No  bursaries  tenable  at  the  school  or  the  university. 

12.  The  number  of  students  of  the  Perth  Academy  (Mathematical 
department)  who  have  obtained  the  highest  honours  in  the  universities  of 
England  and  Scotland  is  very  great.  ('From  no  academy  have  so 
many  earned  high  distinction  as  from  the  Perth  Academy.' — Professor 
Kelland.)  At  the  late  open  competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
James  Wilson,  a  student  of  this  academy,  stood  first,  and  was  facile 
princeps  in  Mathematics,  having  obtained  about  200  marks  above  the 
second.    Vide  Official  Report,  1873. 

13.  Commercial  and  agricultural. 

14.  Yery  little  punishment  necessary.  Tasks  to  be  performed  at  home 
are  occasionally  prescribed;  any  other  punishment  rarely  necessary. 
The  head-masters.  No.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  good  conduct,  diU- 
gence,  and  proficiency  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  North  Inch  of  Perth.  Football  and  cricket. 
Two  months. 

16.  No.    Their  duties  terminate  in  the  class-rooms. 

17.  No.  If  a  curriculum  is  to  be  instituted,  arra,ngements  should  be 
made  in  order  that  the  pupils  could  attend  the  Classical  master  or  rector 
of  Grammar  School's  classes  two  hours  daily,  at  least,  for  the  first  two 
sessions  of  their  course  at  Latin.  Formerly  there  were  a  principal 
master  and  two  assistants  in  this  department. 

Robert  Martin, 
Clerk,  School  Board,  Perth. 

July  1873. 

Note. — Compiled  from  information  derived  from  teachers,  etc. 
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PETERHEAD  ACADEMY,  PETERHEAD,  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

{Population^  8535.) 


I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Date  of  establishment  of  constitution,  as  per  copy  herewith  trans- 
mitted, 15th  June  1846.    'The  Peterhead  Academy.' 

2.  Vide  constitution  referred  to,  p.  571.  '  To  afford  the  means  of  a 
liberal  education  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.' 

3.  The  institution  was  established  by  means  of  pubHc  voluntary  sub- 
scription and  a  donation  (it  is  believed  of  £600)  from  Government. 

4.  The  constitution  referred  to.  'The  government  of  the  institution 
generally  .  .  .  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Directors.'  The  Provost, 
three  Bailies,  and  Protestant  Ministers  within  the  burgh  of  Peterhead, 
are,  ex  officiis,  Directors.  Others  are  elected  by  subscribers  of  £5.  Be- 
sides these  any  subscriber  of  £50  becomes  a  Director  for  life. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  Vide  constitution. 

8.  Vide  4  above.  Eoui*  of  eight  Directors  elected  by  subscribers  retire 
annually,  but  are  re-eligible. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  Vide  constitution. 

11.  The  Directors  appomt  the  teachers.  Two  at  present.  Appointed 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.  '  The  religious  sentiments  of  all 
teachers  shajl  correspond  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 

12.  Rector  or  Head-master — Classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages— A.  T.  Watson,  M.A.  Elementary  master,  John  Taylor,  Student 
in  Arts,  2d  year,  Aberdeen.  Each  teacher  has  £25  salary  per  annum, 
with  fees. 

13.  Rector  is  fully  engaged  during  the  school  hours  with  the  classes  of 
his  own  department,  and  superintends  the  work  of  the  other  classes 
according  to  arrangement. 

14.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  boarders. 

15.  About  350. 

16.  Class-rooms : — 

1.  Front  room,       .       32  ft.  by  20  ft.. 

2.  Elementary  |     ^  A    Height  15  ft. 

4!  Classickl,    .      .       30  ft,  by  19  li) 

Each  class-room  has  an  ante-room  not  included  in  the  measurement, 

17.  Boys,  93;  total,  93. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 
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Per  Quarter. 

1.  Reading,  etc., .         .         .         .         .         .         5s.  6d. 

2.  Reading,  etc..  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,       .  .  6  6 

3.  Reading,  etc.,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 

Geography,  .  .         .  .         .         7  G 

4.  Reading,  etc..  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 

Geography,  with  Latin,     .  .  .  .        10  0 

5  &  6.  Do.  do.  with  2s.  6d.  for  each  additional  branch,  as  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, French,  German,  Phonography. 

19.  No.  Teachers  paid  from  endowment,  not  from  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

20.  Conveniently  situated  and  in  good  repair.  The  directors  repair 
them. 

'21,  Financial  statement : — 

Income. 

From  Mortifications,  .....  £58  19  1 
Income  from  Committee  of  Feuars,      .  .  .  6    0  0 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipts,    .         .         .         .         2   0  0 

£65  19  1 

EXPENDITUEE, 

Rector's  and  Assistant's  Salaries,  .         .         .     £50   0  0 

Incidental  Expenses — Repairs  on  Building,  and  Fire 

lasurance,      .         .         .         .         .  .900 

£59    0  0 
(Signed)      James  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions  enforced.  From  6  upwards.  Average  age  of 
highest  class,  15. 

2.  The  middle  and  upper  classes. 

3.  The  rector  determines  the  course  of  study.  The  parents  may  select. 
No. 

4.  Time-table  of  instruction : — 


HL 

IV. 

V.  &  VI. 

9-10 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

10-11 

Writing. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Mathematics. 

11-12 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Writing. 

French. 

12-12.30 

•  •  • 

Enghsh. 

EngHsh. 

12.30-1 

English. 

•  •  • 

1-2 

Latin  or  French. 

French  &  German. 

German  &  Latm. 

2-3 

•  »  • 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

5.  By  the  constitution,  '  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall  be  used  as  a  class- 
book  at  least  once  a  week,  bui  the  reading  of  them  shall  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  comment  or  exposition.  The  masters  shall  also  be  bound 
to  catechise  the  scholars  in  such  catechisms  as  parents  may  require  once 
a  week,  but  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  parents  whether  their  children 
shall  attend  these  catechetical  exercises  or  not.' 

6.  No  other  Hmit.  Average  in  each,  45 ;  two  unoccupied.  The 
capacity  of  the.  pupils,  as  tested  by  examination. 
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7.  English. — Reading  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Macaulay,  with 

Analysis  of  Sentences  according  to  'Dalgleish';  study 
of  Etymology  and  Derivation,  of  Prose  and  Poetic 
Diction,  and  of  Figurative  Speech  after  Seeley's  'English 
Lessons  for  English  People  ;'  Paraphrasing  and  Com- 
position. 

Mathematics. — Algebra  (Quadratic  Equations) — Todhunter;  Euclid, 

Book  III.  and  onwards. 
Latin. — Cicero's  '  De  Catilina'  (all) ;  Melvin's  Latin  Composition. 
Greek. — Geddes'  Grrammar,  and  Bryce's  2d  Book. 
French. — Voltaire's  '  Charles  xii.' ;  Moliere's  '  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
German. — Otto's  German  Grammar  with  exercises  (all). 

8.  From  9  till  2  for  junior  classes ;  till  3  for  senior.  Home  work 
expected  to  take  two  hours.  Yes. 

9.  No  school  library. 

10.  Annually  examined  by  the  directors,  and  by  clergymen  and  others 
invited  for  the  purpose. 

11.  During  1868,  one;  in  1869,  two;  and  in  1871,  one.  All  have 
gained  admission  by  success  in  open  bursary  competition  at  Aberdeen — 
the  only  means  of  admission. 

12.  Two  at  least  of  the  above  are  very  distinguished  students,  one 
having  carried  off  the  Hutton  Prize  of  £30  for  Mathematics  after  a 
successful  career  at  Aberdeen,  and  has  since  gone  to  Cambridge.  Another, 
after  graduating  with  first  class  honours  in  Classics  and  Mental  Science, 
took  the  Hutton  Prize  for  Classics  and  Philosophy,  and  has  just  lately 
gained  a  £90  Exhibition,  being  first  on  the  list  in  open  competition  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

13.  Quite  various. 

14.  Detention  where  effectual,  otherwise  physical  pain  inflicted  by 
masters  alone.  No  record  kept.  Marks  in  class,  and  prizes  at  close  of 
session. 

15.  Size  of  play-ground,  2000  square  yards.  Length  of  hoUdays, 
about  7  weeks. 

16.  Then-  duties  terminate  in  the  class-rooms,  the  boys,  however,  being 
subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  masters  in  cases  of  disturbance. 

17.  The  staff  of  teachers  being  defective,  the  head-master  has  far  too 
much  of  actual  teaching  work. 

A.  T.  Watson, 
Peterhead  Academy,  Peterhead. 

25th  June  1873. 


Extracts  from  Constitution. 

Art.  II. — Concerning  the  Government  of  the  Institution. 

The  government  of  the  institution  generally,  and  more  particularly  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  the  regulation  of  fees,  and  the  routine  of  instruction, 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Directors.  Of  these,  the  provost  and  three 
bailies  or  magistrates  of  the  burgh  of  Peterhead,  for  the  time  bemg,  shall,  ex 
officiix,  form  four.  The  treasurers  and  secretaries  (whose  numbers  are  here- 
after hmited)  will  form  at  least  two,  and  at  most  four,  additional,  provided  they 
are  qualified  by  amount  of  subscription,  as  after  mentioned,  to  be  directors ; 
all  Protestant  ministers  in  charge  of  rehgious  congregations  withm  the  burgh 
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of  Petorliead,  and  duly  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  directors  by  Article 
111.,  shall  also,  while  they  remain  in  charge  of  such  congregations,  be,  ez  nlRdU 
directors ;  and  other  eiglit  directors  shaU  be  chosen  from  the  general  body  of 
subscribers  to  the  uistitution,  or  holding  transfers  of  subscriptions  to  the  extent 
otk,o  or  upwards,  as  by  Article  X.  In  addition  to  these  directors,  any  individual 
subscriber  to  the  value  or  amount  of  £50  shall  be  a  du-ector  of  the  institution 
tor  Me,  provided  no  part  of  such  subscription  shall  be  transferred  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  below  £50  ;  and  any  corporation  or  society  subscribing  to 
the  value  or  extent  of  £100  shall  be  entitled  to  nominate  a  director  in  per- 
petuity, provided  no  part  of  the  subscription  shall  be  transferred  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  below  £100.  It  is  understood  that  no  such  qualification  ia 
to  be  acquired  by  the  purchase  or  transference  of  scrip ;  it  being  also  under- 
stood that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  call  such  directors,  'in  perpetuity'  or 
'  for  life,'  to  attend  meetings,  unless  they  shall  reside  within  the  town  or  parish 
of  Peterhead.  The  individuals  thus  nominated  and  appointed  shall  form  the 
Board  of  Du-ectors  for  the  general  management  of  the  institution.  Four  of  the 
eight  elected  directors,  commencing  with  those  having  the  fewest  number  of 
votes  (and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  among  the  elected,  those  retiring  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  by  ballot  or  otherwise),  shall  annually  go  out  of 
office,  but  shall  be  re-eligible,— thus,  the  eight  in  their  turn  after  the  first  year 
being  entitled  to  remain  two  years  as  directors.  The  Provost  shall  be  chairman 
of  the  Board  and  at  all  general  meetings  ;  in  his  absence,  a  chairman  shall  be 
chosen  pro  tempore.  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  form  a  quorum.  In 
case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman,  in  addition  to  his  deliberative  vote,  shall 
have  a  casting  vote.  All  meetings  to  be  called  by  authority  of  the  chairman, 
who  shall  have  power  to  call  such  when  necessary.  The  directors  shall  submit 
to  the  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  (to  be  held  by  Article  III.)  a 
general  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  business  of 
the  trust.  The  directors  shall  be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  internal 
government  and  regulation  of  the  institution,  which  shall  become  effectual  after 
receiving  the  sanction  and  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

Art.  VI. — Concerning  the  Election  of  Teachers. 

Teachers  shall  be  engaged  for  a  limited  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  and 
the  general  plan  of  appointment  shall  be  by  selecting  such  a  number  of  persons 
as  may  be  recommended  by  certificates  of  qualification,  and  by  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  those  who,  on  comparative  trial  by  competent  judges,  shall  be 
found  to  have  the  most  merit ;  it  being  understood  that  the  religious  sentiments 
of  all  the  teachers  shall  correspond  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  or  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  AH  re-engagements  of  teachers  shall  take  place  at  least  three 
months  previously  to  the  expiry  of  their  former  engagements. 

Art.  VII. — Concerning  the  Departments  of  Instruction. 

The  academy  shall  comprehend  at  least  three  departments — an  English,  a 
Classical,  and  a  Mathematical — to  be  conducted  by  their  respective  teachers. 

1.  The  English  Department  to  consist  of  two  branches  :  the  first,  a  preparatory 
school  for  children  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  in  which  will  be  taught 
English  reading  and  orthography,  with  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  of 
geography,  history,  and  general  knowledge.  The  second  branch  to  include  the 
completion  of  English  grammar,  farther  instructions  in  history  and  geography, 
with  English  composition  and  elocution  for  pupils  advanced  from  the  first 
department.  Both  branches  of  this  department  to  be  conducted  by  one  master, 
with  assistants  when  necessary. 

2.  The  Classical  Department. — In  this  school  will  be  taught  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  Candidates  for  this  department  also  capable  of  teaching  the 
French  and  German  languages  will  have  a  preference. 

3.  The  Mathematical  Department. — In  this  school  will  be  taught  aritlunetic, 
book-keeping,  mensuration,  navigation,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  land 
surveying,  etc.  This  department  to  be  under  one  master,  with  ushers  or 
assistants  when  necessary. 

4.  The  Writing  Department,  in  which  there  will  be  various  classes  for 
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males  or  females,  natiu-ally  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  commercial  teacher  ; 
but  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  labour  in  infant  in- 
stitutions according  to  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  various  branches,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  employment  and  emolument  of  the  teachers,  the  v^riting  classes 
•will  be  conducted  by  such  qualified  teacher  or  teachers  as  the  directors,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  judge  to  be  proper. 

The  directora  are  empowered,  when  they  see  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
institution  require  it,  to  appoint  one  of  the  teachers  as  rector  or  principal  of 
the  seminary,  with  power  of  supervision  over  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  all 
the  departments,  and  seeing  that  the  courses  of  instruction  are  properly  and 
efficiently  conducted. 

In  granting  permission  to  the  masters  to  teach  private  classes  in  or  out  of 
school,  during  vacant  hours  of  public  teaching,  care  to  be  taken  to  avoid  com- 
petition in  branches,  so  as  one  master  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  a 
private  class  in  a  department  allotted  to  another  in  his  pubHc  course  of  teaching. 

Art.  VIII. — Concerning  Religious  Instruction. 

1.  That  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall  be  used  as  a  class-book  at  least  once  a 
week,  but  that  the  reading  of  them  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  any  comment 
or  exposition. 

2.  That  the  masters  shall  be  bound  to  catechise  the  scholars  on  such  cate- 
chisms (in  accordance  with  the  religious  principles  required  of  the  teachers,  as 
before  mentioned)  as  parents  may  require  once  a  week,  but  that  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  parents  whether  their  children  shaU  attend  these  catechetical 
exercises  or  not. 

3.  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  not  be  teachers  in  the  academy  in  accord- 
ance with  both  the  tests,  apd  if,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  directors  or  any  of 
the  teachers  may  have  scruples  to  teach  the  children  alternately  the  different 
catechisms  wished  by  the  parents,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  directors,  or 
the  teachers,  with  the  sanction  of  the  directors,  to  nominate  and  appoint  some 
other  person  or  persons  to  hear  the  Assembly,  Church  of  England,  or  any  other 
catechism  which  may  be  in  accordance  with' the  tests  mentioned. 

Art.  IX. — Concerning  the  Incorporation  of  an  Elementary  School. 

There  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  academy  a  school  of  instruction  for  the 
working  classes,  to  be  called  the  elementary  school,  in  which  will  be  taught 
English  reading  and  grammar,  including  elements  of  geography  and  history, 
arithmetic,  and  writing.  The  fees  of  this  department  to  be  at  reduced  rates,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  system 
or  mode  of  teaching  to  be  practised  under  the  charge  of  suitable  teachers,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  directors.  It  is  intended  that  this  school,  in  which  girls  as  well 
as  boys  are  admissible,  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  poor  children,  for 
whose  education  bequests,  donations,  and  other  monies  may  be  made  or  given 
to  the  institution. 

Art.  X. — Concerning  the  Maintenance  of  the  Constituency. 

The  constituency  shall  consist  of  subscribers  to  the  institution  to  the  extent 
of  five  pounds,  and  of  those  holding  transfers  of  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  five  pounds,  on  certificates  or  letters  of  scrip  to  be  issued  by  the  treasurer  ; 
and  it  shall  be  a  regulation  that  no  subscribers  shall  be  eligible  for  du-ectors,  or 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  directors,  or  at  general  meetings,  excepting 
those  holding  certificates  or  letters  of  scrip  from  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  or  upwards. 
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RENFREW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
{Population^  4163.) 

I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  See  charter  grauted  by  Queen  Anne,  1703,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  (Scotland)  Commission  (p.  576). 

2.  Fi-om  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  burgh  of  Renfrew, 

3.  The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  alone  can  answer  these  queries 
{Vide  21.) 

4.  Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 

5.  The  charter  was  granted  'for  the  better  supporting  of  the  poor 
and  the  Grammar  School  in  said  burgh,  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  learning.' 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  existed  previously. 

8.  The  governors  are  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  for  the  time 
being. 

9.  They  examine  the  classes  once  a  year. 

10.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  are  making  a  proper  and  judicious  use  of  the  funds 
granted  by  the  charter  'for  the  better  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
Grammar  School.'  If  further  information,  therefore,  is  required,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  apply  to  George  Hutcheson,  Esq.,  Town-Clerk, 
Renfrew,  or  Robert  Gallacher,'Esq.,  Provost  of  Renfrew,  in  whose 
custody,  I  presume,  all  charters  and  records  of  the  burgh  must  be 
lodged.  I  may  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  annually  received 
from  the  College  of  Glasgow  £1,  13s.  4d.,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
as  master  of  the  Grammar  School  here,  concernmg  the  origin  of  which 
I  am  unable  to  get,  or  give  any  information. 

11.  Head-master  appomted  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council; 
tenure,  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  Two  assistant  teachers,  also  appointed  by 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council ;  tenure  of  office,  three  months'  notice. 
Appointment  not  limited.  Provision  for  head-master  as  in  other  burgh 
schools. 

12.  Head-master  four  years  in  a  university  ;  assistant  master  two 
years. 

13.  The  supervision  of  the  classes  is  constant.  Yes. 

14.  No  accommodation  for  boarders. 

15.  240. 

16.  There  are  three  class-rooms — 

1st,  40  feet  long,  26  feet  broad,  and  16  feet  high. 
2d,  33       „       20        „  15  „ 

3d,  26   „    20    „      15  ;; 

17.  Boys,  84  ;  girls,  94  ;  total,  178. 

18.  EngUsh  alone,  2s.  per  quarter;  Enghsh,  with  commercial 
branches,  4s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics,  2s.  6d. 
per  quarter  extra.    No  gratuitous  instruction. 

19.  The  school  is  in  receipt  of  Government  grants. 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  conveniently  situated  and  in  good  repair. 
Administrators  of  charter. 
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21.  The  annual  sum  payable  by  the  burgh,  besides  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  repairing  the  property,  is  as  follows : — 

Salaries,   £120  o  0 

Prizes  to  Pupils,          .         ,         .         .  5  0  0 

Cleaning  Class-rooms,   .          .         .         .  6  0  0 

Water-rate,       ^         ,         .         .         .  2  0  0 


£132   0  0 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions  as  to  admission.  Age  of  admission  varies.  Average 
age  of  highest  class,  14  years. 

2.  To  all  classes  of  the  community. 

3.  The  parents  select  the  classes  which  the  children  are  to  attend. 

5.  No  provision  made  for  rehgious  instruction;  but  the  Bible  and 
Shorter  Catechism  are  taught,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Conscience 
Clause. 

6.  No  limit,  save  size  of  school-room.  Proficiency  regulates  pro- 
motion. 

7.  Work  done  by  the  highest  class : — 

English :  Reading  (Advanced  Reader  and  Collier's  History),  Grammar 
(S.S.B.A.),  Geography  (Anderson's),  English  Composition. 

Commercial:  Euclid,  I.— VI.  Algebra,  Equations.  Arithmetic  (S.S.B.A.). 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

Latin  :  Virgil,  and  Bryce's  First  Latin  Reader. 

French  :  Chardenal's  First  French  Book. 

Drawing  (Freehand). 

8.  School-day  from  9.15  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Yes. 

9.  No  hbrary. 

10.  Reported  on  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  last  two  years  : — 

1871.  — Average  attendance,  173 ;  quahfied  for  examination,  158 ;  pre- 
sent, 126.    Passed — Reading,  126;  Writing,  114;  Arithmetic,  119. 

1872.  — Average  attendance,  184;  qualified  for  examination,  164;  pre- 
sent, 105.  Passed — Reading,  105  ;  Writing,  91 ;  Arithmetic,  102. 

Report  (1871). — '  Generally  the  school  is  well  conducted.  There  is 
considerable  weakness  in  the  dictation  of  the  4th  and  5th  Standards, 
but  for  a  first  examination  the  pass  on  the  whole  is  good.  Uncommonly 
good  reading.' 

Report  (1872). — '  On  the  whole  the  school  is  in  very  good  working 
order.    The  pass  is  good,  with  weakness  in  dictation.    Sewing  good,'  etc. 

11.  Four.    No  bursaries. 

12.  One  is  Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada;  six  are 
clergymen  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  two  of  the  Free  Church,  and  one  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  six  are  doctors  of  medicine. 

13.  Engineering  and  mercantile. 

14.  Punishments  vary  to  suit  breaches  of  discipline.  By  all  the 
masters.    No  record.   Book  prizes. 

15.  2000  square  yards;  and  length  of  hoUdays,  four  weeks. 

16.  The  masters  do  not  mingle  with  the  boys  during  play-hours. 

17.  No  difficulties,  save  such  as  are  common  to  the  profession.  An 
additional  class-room  and  an  additional  teacher  would  enable  the  masters 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  higher  branches. 

P.  M'Laken, 
Grammar  School,  Renfrew. 

4<A  April  1873. 
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Extract  from  Charter  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Royal  Burgh 

OF  Renfrew,  1703. 

'  For  the  better  supporting  of  the  poor  and  of  the  Grammar  School  in  said 
burgh,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  thereo^^n  virtue  and  learning,  as  to  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  the  said  burgh  ma^  seem  fit.  ...  As  also,  we  of 
new  have  suppressed  the  foresaid  hospital  of  Renfrew,  and  of  new  have  dis- 
poned the  same,  with  the  haill  rents  and  pertinents  belonging  thereto,  to  the 
said  provost,  bailies,  and  councellors  of  our  said  burgh  of  Renfrew,  and  their 
successors,  for  the  support  of  the  said  Grammar  School  of  Renfrew,  and  ordain 
the  same  to  be  caUed  the  Grammar  School  of  Renfrew  in  aU  time  coming ;  and 
we  of  new  unite  and  annex  the  same  to  the  said  burgh,  to  remain  inseparable 
for  ever  from  the  same.  As  also,  we  have  of  new,  with  consent  foresaid, 
appoint  and  ordain  the  magistrates  and  councellors  of  the  said  burgh,  and 
their  successors,  undoubted  and  irrevocable  heritable  patrons  of  the  said 
Grammar  School,  with  power  to  them  to  place  and  admit  proper  persons  fit 
and  qualified  to  be  masters  of  the  same,  to  be  supported  by  the  rents  and  maiDs 
thereof.' 

'  The  Blythswood  Testimonial  and  Grammar  School,  Renfield  Street,  the 
education  in  which  is  conducted  by  Peter  M'Laren,  LL.D.,  and  assistants,  was 
erected  in  1843,  from  moneys  raised  principally  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  for  a  memorial  in  honour  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Blythswood, 
then  recently  deceased.  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a  school,  school-house, 
and  oflBces,  with  play-ground  and  garden,  were  handed  over  to  the  Town 
Coimcil,  on  condition  that  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  school,  and 
contributed  £100  annually  towards  its  support.' — From  '  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Burgh  of  Renfrew,^  printed  by  J.  Sf  J.  Cook,  1872. 


Note. — The  teacher  of  the  '  Old  Burgh'  School  has  sent  in  a  return,  in  which 
he  claims  for  his  school  the  honour  of  being  the  '  Grammar  School'  of  Renfrew  ; 
but  the  sole  ground  for  this  seems  to  be  that  he  teaches  in  the  Old  Grammar 
School  buildings. 
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THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS, 
ST.  ANDREWS,  FIFE. 

{Population,  6316.) 

L  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  14th  July  1831.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  of  Egmore  The 
Madras  College  of  St.  Andrews. 

2.  The  founding  and  maintenance  of  the  Madras  College.  There  are 
no  statutes  or  ordinances  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Bell's  deed  of 
indenture  of  the  date  above  mentioned.  Six  copies  of  the  deed  of 
indenture  are  sent  herewith. 

3.  £50,000  of  Government  Three  per  cent,  stock.  The  balance  of  the 
bequest  (after  defraying  the  cost  of  erecting  the  College,  master's  houses 
etc.,  which  amounted  to  £17,000)  has  been  invested  partly  in  the  purchase 
of  land  in^the  county  of  Fife;  the  remamder  is  in  the  Three  per  cent. 
Consols.  The  gross  annual  revenue,  on  an  average  of  five  years  endino- 
31st  August  1872,  was  about  £1385.  The  net  annual  revenue,  after 
deducting  pubhe  burdens,  rent-charges  for  improvements  on  lands  fire 
insurance  on  buildings,  and  factor's  salary,  was  about  £1100.  ' 

4.  The  management  of  the  school,  by  Dr.  Bell's  mdenture,  is  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  Provost  of  St.  Andrews,  the  first  and  second  Minis- 
ters of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Fife— three 
bemg  a  quorum.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Fife,  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  or 
communion  in  Edinburgh,  are  nominated  patrons  and  visitors  of  the 
College,  and  have  a  veto  in  the  nomination  of  the  masters. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  It  was  created  by  the  Mortification. 

8.  Reference  is  made  to  answer  to  Query  No.  4.  The  trustees  hold 
ofiBce  so  long  as  they  retain  their  respective  positions  of  Provost,  first  or 
second  Ministers  of  St.  Andrews,  or  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

9.  The  trustees  have  the  direct  supervision  of  the  staff  and  working  of 
the  institution,  and  they  exercise  it. 

10.  Payment  of  salaries  and  allowances  to  certain  of  the  masters  of  the 
institution  and  their  assistants ;  gratis  instruction  ;  bursaries  to  students 
(former  pupils  of  the  Madras  College)  at  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator 
and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews ;  prizes ;  repairs  ;  advertising  and  printing ; 
and  the  general  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Bell  in- 
tended that  the  institution  should  be  conducted  '  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education,'  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  give  full  effect  to  that  intention.  Parents  and  guardians 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  and  complained  of  want  of  eflicient  teach- 
ing. Numerous  complaints  against  the  monitors  were  also  made,  and,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians,  the  system  was  greatly 
modified,  and  an  increased  staff  of  paid  assistant  teachers  was  introduced 
in  the  Enghsh  department. 

Nott. — See  on  this  point  '  Masters'  Suggestions'  filed  herewith,  p.  587. 

11.  In  each  department  there  is  a  head-master.  All  of  the  head- 
masters are  appointed  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
patrons  and  visitors.    Their  appointments  are  renewed  annually.  There 

2  o 
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are  head-masters  for  the  following  departments: — English,  Latin  and 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and 
Book-keeping,  Drawing.  There  is  also  a  teacher  of  Needlework  and  one 
of  Singing.  In  the  English  department  there  are  second  and  third 
masters,  who  are  appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  five  assistant  teachers 
selected  by  the  head-master.  There  are  assistant  masters  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Arithmetic.  The  assistant 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  head-masters  of  the  departments  in  which 
they  are  respectively  employed.  None  of  the  appointments  are  limited  to 
any  special  class  or  denomination.  No  provision  has  been  made  hitherto 
for  superannuation  allowances,  but  an  allowance  of  that  nature  has  been 
made  in  one  or  two  cases  from  the  revenue  of  the  College,  There  are  no 
superannuation  allowances  paid  at  present. 

Note. —  Vide  '  Master's  Suggestions '  as  to  '  Rector  or  Head-master ' 
p,  588. 

12,  List  of  the  Teachers,  showing  their  university  standing  and 
their  emoluments  : — 

Net  Emoluments 
as  stated  by  each 

-rw     •  1  -n         i-i  Master. 

Uavid  Fogo,  Classical  master,  member  of  University  Council, 

Glasgow,         ......  £270 

W,  0,  Lonie,  Mathematical  master,  M,A,,  LL,D.  St, 

Andrews,        ,  ,  .  .  .  ,260 

H,  F.  F,  Schaefer,  master  of  Modem  Languages,  Ph.  D. 

Rostock,  273 
Robert  Armstrong,  English  master,  Member  of  University 

Council,  Edinburgh,     .....  350 

David  Reid,  Arithmetical  master,  M.A,  Edinburgh,  ,  ,  260 

Andrew  Bell  Morrison,  Writing  master,  Member  of  Univer- 
sity Council,  St,  Andrews,       .  ,  .  .150 
Alexander  Paterson,  Drawing  master,         .          .  .  255 
Mrs,  Flemmg,  teacher  of  Needlework,         .          .  .30 
Edward  Salter,  teacher  of  Smging,  (salary)  .          .  .  20 

Note. — The  names  of  the  second  and  third  masters  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  several  departments,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  list. 

13,  There  is  no  time  set  down  in  the  time-table  for  the  supervision  of 
classes.  The  masters  teach  from  four  to  six  hours  daily,  each  making 
his  own  arrangements  for  the  supervision  of  his  department, 

14,  The  Classical  and  EngHsh  masters  have  accommodation  for  a  few- 
boarders.  The  Classical  master  has  at  present  five,  and  the  EngUsh 
master  eleven.  The  master  of  Modern  Languages  has  sixteen  boarders, 
but  no  official  residence.  The  average  charge  for  board  with  the  masters 
is  £60.  In  other  boarding-houses  in  town,  whose  pupils  attend  the 
Madras  College,  the  charge  varies  from  £40  to  £50.  These  charges 
are  exclusive  of  school  fees. 

15,  From  800  to  900, 

16,  The  class-rooms  and  the  size  of  them  are  as  follow  : — 


English,  "West  Room,  . 

Do.,    East  Room,  . 
Mathematical, 
French  and  German,  , 
Latin  and  Greek, 

Do.      do..     Side  Room, 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

PL  In. 

Pt.  In, 

Ft.  In. 

77  7 

30  8 

20  4 

60  4 

30  3 

20  4 

88  9 

16  3 

13  0 

20  2 

16  3 

13  0 

44  6 

30  4 

20  11 

20  2 

12  0 

20  11 
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.  Length.  Breadth. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

30    3  16  6 

67    9  22  2 

67    9  22  2 

40  10  24  4 

13    6  10  9 

40   8  23  10 

17.  Boys,  460;  girls,  370;  total,  830. 

18.  Fees  per  quarter: — 

Primary  School. 


Needlework,  . 
Arithmetical,  . 
Writing, 
Drawing, 

Do.,  Side  Room, 
Young  Ladies'  Room, 


Height. 
Ft.  In. 
20  11 


20 
20 
17 
17 
14 


4 
4 
1 
1 
2 


English,     .  .  .  . 

Writing,  .... 
English,  Grammar  and  Geography, 
Arithmetic, 

Sewing,  .... 


non-Foundationers. 
£0  3  0 
0  16 
0  5  0 
0  10 
0  16 


Senior  School. 


Foundationers. . 
£0  10 
0    0  9 
0  16 
0   0  6 
Gratia 


English,  History,  Composition,  and  Literature, 

£0 

5 

0 

Writing,  ...... 

0 

3 

6 

Arithmetic,      .          .          .  ... 

0 

3 

0 

Bookkeeping,  ...... 

0 

7 

6 

Latin  and  Greek,  ..... 

0 

10 

6 

French,  ...... 

0 

7 

6 

German,  ...... 

0 

7 

6 

Theoretical  Mathematics,  .... 

0 

10 

6 

Practical  Mathematics,  Trignometiy,  Surveying,  etc., 

0 

7 

6 

Natural  Philosophy,  ..... 

0 

7 

6 

Geography,  ...... 

0 

5 

0 

Drawing — ^Mechanical,  Military,  and  Architectural, 

0 

10 

6 

Do.       Landscape,  ..... 

0 

7 

6 

Painting  in  Water  Colours,  .... 

0 

10 

6 

Oil  Painting,  ...... 

1 

1 

0 

Drill  and  Basket  Stick,           .          .  '  . 

0 

7 

6 

Fencing  and  Gymnastics,  .... 

0 

12 

6 

Dancing,  ...... 

1 

1 

0 

Ladies'  Institution. 

(In  a  separate  building,  presided  over  by  a  Lady  Superintendent.) 

English  (Junior  Course),         .          .  .  .  £0  11  6 

Do.    (Senior  Course),         .         .  .  .  0  16  6  . 

Writing  and  Arithmetic  (Junior  Course),  .  .  0    8  6 

Do.              (Senior  Course),  .  .  0  13  6 

French,           .         .         .          .  .  .  0  16  0 

German,          .          .          .          .  .  .  0  16  0 

Oil  Painting,    .          .          .          .  .  .  12  0 

Drawing  (Landscape,  etc.),     .         .  .  .  0  11  6 

Singing  (Class),         .         .          .  .  .  0  10  6 

Needlework,     .          ,          .          .  .  .  0    2  6 

Music  (Pianoforte  or  Harmonium),     .  .  .  2    2  0 

Dancing,         .         .          .         .  .  .  110 

The  number  of  pupils  receiviHg  gratuitous  instruction  averages  about 
180.  About  110  others  pay  a  reduced  rate  of  fees  for  the  elementary 
branches.  The  rest  of  the  pupils,  averaging  540  in  number,  pay  the  full 
fees. 

19.  Xo.    The  funds  of  the  school  have  been  sufficient  for  its  support. 

20.  They  are  very  conveniently  situated,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair 
from  the  funds  of  the  College. 
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21.  State  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Madras  College  of  St 
Andrews,  for  the  year  ending  31st  August  1872. 

Eeceipts. 

1.  Balance  from  last  year's  Account,  ..... 

2.  Kontal  of  Lands,  Crop  1871,  including  Interest  on  Improvements 

and  Statute  Labour  Money,  ...... 

3.  Dividends  on  Government  Stock,  •         •         •         .  . 

4.  Sum  paid  by  Town  Council  of  St.  Andrews,  less  tax,  . 

5.  Feu  Duty,  forming  Investment  for  'Tullis'  Mathematical  Prize, 

6.  Income-tax  repaid  by  Government,  etc.,  .... 


£41   5  9' 

1154  19  4 

328   5  0 

73   6  8 

7   0  0 

5  17  0 


£1505  13  9' 


EXPBNDITCBE. 

Ordinary : — 

1.  Bursaries,  ...... 

Note. — Two  bursaries,  value  £25,  were  vacant. 

2.  Salaries : — 

Teachers  and  their  Assistants  (including  £43,  . 
8s.  lOd.  excess  of  Expenditiu-e  for  the  English 
Department  for  1870-71  beyond  the  Pees,  etc., 
received  in  connection  with  it),    £477  14  5 
Secretary  and  Factor,       .  .       30    0  0 

Janitor,      .         .         .         .      30   0  0. 


£76   0  0 


3.  Gratis  Instruction,  .... 

4.  Prizes,  ..... 

6.  Improvements  and  Eepau-s  on  College  Buildings, 

6.  Public  and  Parochial  Burdens, 

7.  Fire  Insurance  on  College  Buildings  and  Farm 

OiBces,  etc.,  .... 

8.  Advertising,  Printing,  etc.,  . 

9.  Fuel  and  Light,  .... 
Eent-charges  for  outlay  on  Improvements  oi 

College  Lauds,  .... 
Dressing  College  Grounds  and  Gravelling  Play- 
ground, ..... 
Uniform  for  Janitor, 
Interest  on  Advances, 

14.  '  Tullis'  Mathematical  Prize  (for  2  years), 

15.  Miscellaneous  Expenses, 


10, 

11. 

12, 
13, 


II.  Extraordinary: — 

1.  Expenses  incurred  to  Solicitors  in 
Edinburgh  and  Westminster  in  1870 
in  connection  with  application  for  a 
Provisional  Order  under  the  En- 
dowed Institutions  (Scotland)  Act, 

2.  Outlay  for  Travelling  Expenses,  etc., 
of  Deputations  sent  to  London  in 
March  and  June  1872,  to  procure 
exclusion  of  Madras  College  from 
Schedule  C  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  18/2,  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  power  to  enlarge  the  Trust,  . 

3.  Agent's  Account  of  Business  con- 
nected with  said  Bill,  and  other 
matters,  as  taxed  by  Auditor  of 
Court  of  Session, 


Balance  due  to  Factor, 


£28  10  8 


^2  19  1 


108   0  0 


537  14 

5 

161  6 

0 

40  0 

0 

123  14 

4 

126  15 

0 

9  4 

5 

54  12 

6 

39  3 

10 

71  8 

10 

14  1 

4 

6  6 

0 

12  6 

10 

14  0 

0 

26  12 

8 

£1312  6 

2 

209   9  9 


1521  15  11 
£16   2  liV 


The  land  rental  of  crop  1872  will  be  about  £100  less  than  that  given  above.  The 
public  burdens  paid  for  the  year  to  31st  August  1872  do  not  include  certain  Crown 
teinds  which  were  in  arrears  for  three  years.  These  have  now  been  claimed,  along 
with  the  surplus  teinds  of  part  of  the  College  lands,  not  previously  demanded  by  the 
Crown. 


JVoie.— The  Expenditure  under  the  head  of  Salaries,  above  stated,  does  not  include 
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the  salaries  connected  with  the  Ene-lish  deDartment  fwifV,  *•  r 

Sinking  Fund. 

Amount  at  credit  of  this  Fund  at  31st  Augtist  1872,          .         .         .  £223  14  2 

State  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  in  connection  with  the  English  Depart 

MENT  of  the  Madras  College,  year  1871-72.  ^^part- 

1.  Fees  paid  by  Pupils,         .  Ebceipts. 

^*  ^ConegV""  ^""^^'^  received  from  the  Generai  Funds  of  th; 

i  a.  Portion  o'f  sum  paid  by  Town  of  St.  Andrews,    !         !         ',         !  ^24   7  6 


Payments 

1  J  J!?^'!,^"Slish  Master's  Salary,    .         .  .      £30o   o  0 

:  A  inira         do.  do.,         ...  60   0  0 

{  3.  Three  Assistant  Teachers  at  Salaries  of  .£40  each,  and 

two  at  £12  each,  .         .  .         .  ^  144   0  0 

i  i.  Monitors'  Salaries  or  Allowances,  .         '         '  s   n  n 

56.  Prizes,  340 
1 6.  Interest  paid  to  Bank,      .         .         .  '  0  16  1 

r  7.  Printing  Class  Tickets,  etc.,  and  Commission  allowed 
becretary  for  collecting  Pees  and  general  trouble  con- 
nected with  this  Department,    .         .  7  11  6 


£486  11  4 


620  11  7 

Deficiency,   £34   0  3 

5STATE  of  Proceeds  of  Classes  in  Madras  College  for  Young  Ladies  and 
bentlemen,  session  1871-72,  and  application  thereof. 
Eeceipts. 

?Fees  of  Young  Ladies'  Senior  Private  English  Classes,      .         .  £10i  lo  g 

■n           o         Junior  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Writing  Class,   '.  21  17 
r"?:  ^,    Gentlemen's  Private  EngHsh,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and 

Latm  Class,         .         .         .         .                  '           S)     "  ac  -ik  n 

interest  on  Bank  Account,     .         .         .                  .*         *         '  o   9  10 

IBalance  from  previous  year's  Account,        .        '.         *         '         *  0  4  5 


■  ,  „      .  Patments. 
*jady  Superintendent's  Salary,        ....       £50   Q  0 
Less  One  Shilling  per  Quarter  received  in  respect  of 
each  Ticket  issued  for  the  Young  Ladies'  Classes 
towards  meeting  said  Salary,  .         .         .         22  11  0 

_  £27   9  0 

r 'alary  of  Assistant  Teacher  of  Junior  Classes,      ,         .         60   0  0 
ulowances  to  two  Female  Assistants,        . .        .         ,  5   0  0 

flowed  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Head  English  Master,  from 
i   these  Classes, 
'  'rizes, 

'Ivertising  and  Printing,  . 
Uecting  Class  Fees,  and  Management, 
stages,  etc., 


£170  17  0 


0 


63  7  3 

7  0  0 

2  8  6 

3  3  0 
0  3  0 


 ■   168  10  9 

Balance  in  hand,    .         .         .         .         .         £2    6  3 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  There  are  no  conditions  of  admission.  The  school  is  open  to  all  who 
loose  to  enter.  The  lowest  age  is  five.  The  average  of  the  highest 
■i  sses  is  sixteen. 

The  pupils  in  the  Senior  School  belong  to  the  upper  and  middle 
^ses,  chiefly  the  latter.    In  the  Primary,  the  division  is  pretty  equal 
tvveen  middle  and  lower  classes. 
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3.  There  is  no  fixed  curriculum.  Parents  select  the  classes  which  they 
wish  their  children  to  attend.  The  Senior  School  is  recruited  by  so  many 
boys  from  a  distance,  who  come  only  for  one,  two,  or  three  sessions,  that  a 
fixed  curriculum,  however  desirable,  is  impracticable.  The  course  of  study 
for  each  department  is  given  in  the  printed  prospectus  herewith  filed. 


I.— CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
David  Fogo,  Head-master. 

Latin  Course. — Junior  Section. — Rudiments,  Elementary  Exercises  in  Trans- 
lation from  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin,  Exercises  in  Latin 
Syntax,  Easy  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose,  Portions  of  Caesar  and  Ovid,  Roman 
History,  Classical  Geography. 

Senior  Section. — Rudiments  ;  portions  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy, 
Terence,  Tacitus,  etc. ;  Latin  Prose  and  Verse ;  Roman  History  ;  Classical  Geo- 
graphy. 

Greek  Course. — Grammar^  portions  of  New  Testament,  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, Homer,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  etc.  ;  Greek  Prose  Composition. 


II.— MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  0.  LoNiE,  LL.D.,  Head-master. 

Mathematical  Course. — Euclid ;  the  Elements  of  Modem  Geometry  and  the 
Conic  Sections;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practice ;  the  Elements 
of  Algebra,  with  the  higher  Equations ;  the  theory  of  Mensuration  and 
Mechanics,  with  practice  and  applications.  In  Physics,  the  course  is  after 
Balfour  Stewart  and  Modern  Views  of  the  Natural  Forces,  including  the  Laws 
of  Energy,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  etc. 

Geographical  Course. — Modem  Geography  after  Clyde,  Page's  Advanced 
Text-books  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 


HI.— DEPARTMEMT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

H,  F.  F.  SCHAEFER,  Ph.D.,  Head-master. 

French  Course. — Junior  Section. — Schneider's  First  Year's  French  Course  and 
High  School  Reader,  and  Case's  Conversation.  Besides  the  usual  grammatical 
questions,  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  easy  questioning  in  French  on 
the  contents  of  the  lessons,  the  pupils  having  to  reply  in  the  same  language. 

Senior  Section. — In  the  Senior  classes,  the  work  of  the  Jimior  is  minutely 
revised ;  and  to  it  are  added  the  study  of  Syntax,  the  thorough  use  of  the 
Irregular  Verbs,  Translations  from  French  into  English  and  English  into 
French,  and  Dictation ;  the  Books  used  being  Moliere's  L'Avare,  ^hneider's 
CouTersational  Grammar,  Gase's  Conversation,  etc- 

German  Course. — The  German  cla,sses  are  taught  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  more  time  is  spent  on  the  Translation  of  English  into  German  and 
less  on  Dictation,  as  a  German  word  once  known  is  always  easily  recognised. 

IV.— ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Robert  Armstrong,  Head-master. 

Junior  Course.— Reading  Lessons  with  Spelling  and  Meaning  of  "Words, 
Grammar,  Etymology,  Dictation,  Elementary  Composition,  History  of  Scotland, 
Pictures  from  English  History,  Elements,  of  Natural  History,  Religious 
Knowledge. 

Senior  Course — Constable's  Scientific  Reader,  Thomson's  Seasons,  or  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village,  with  Analysis  of  lessons,  verbal,  explanatory, 
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grammatical ;  CampbeU's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or  Play 
of  Shakspeare,  with  syntactical,  verbal,  and  critical  Analysis  ;  Dictation  Com- 
position, Elocution,  British  History,  Modern  European  History  Sketch  of 
Enghsh  Literature  and  of  the  Progress  of  the  English  Language.  ' 

v.— ARITHMETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
David  Reid,  A.M.,  Head-master. 

The  pupils  are  here  carried  through  a  complete  course  of  Arithmetic,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  Mental  Calculation. 

The  principles  of  Book-keeping  are  also  explained  and  practically  applied  in 
a  set  of  books,  which  must  be  written  with  neatness  and  accuracy. 


VI.— WRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

Andrew  Bell  Morrison,  Head-master. 

Besides  careful  instruction  in  Plain  and  Ornamental  Writing  from  black 
board  and  copy  lines,  the  pupils  are  regularly  exercised  in  Dictation  Writing. 

VII.— DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

Alexander  Paterson,  Head-master. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  embraces  Pencil  and  Chalk 
Drawing,  including  Free-hand  and  Drawing  from  the  Model;  Mechanical 
Drawing,  including  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineer  Drawing  ;  Water  Colours 
and  Oil  Painting, 


Extra  classes  can  be  attended  for  Music,  Dancing,  Gymnastics,  and  Drill,  and 
senior  pupils  may  combine  University  with  Madras  College  classes. 

4.  Reference  is  made  to  answer  to  the  previous  query. 


[Schedule  of  Class  Hours. 
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5.  _  Religious  instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  Primary  School.  The 
reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible  have  never  been  objected  to  by 
parents.  There  are  no  public  religious  exercises  beyond  the  opening 
prayer. 

6.  There  is  no  other  limit  to  the  size  of  the  classes.  The  average 
number  in  the  classes  of  the  Senior  School  varies  from  10  to  50,  and  of 
the  Primary  School  from  10  to  30.  Promotion  is  made  partly  by  pro- 
ficiency and  partly  by  age  and  length  of  attendance. 

7.  The  work  done  in  the  various  subjects  of  study  by  the  highest 
classes  in  the  school  will  be  found  in  the  College  prospectus  herewith  filed. 
See  pp.  582-3. 

8.  The  average  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  Upper  School  is  six 
hours,  viz.  from  9  to  4,  with  one  hour's  interval ;  or  9  to  5,  with  two 
hours'  interval.  In  the  Primary  School,  the  average  is  five  hours,  or  less, 
according  to  age.  The  home  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  Upper  School 
takes  about  three  hours ;  for  the  Primary,  two  or  less,  according  to  age. 
Each  head-master  regulates  the  home  lessons  in  his  own  department. 

9.  There  is  no  school  hbrary. 

10.  In  1870  the  school  was  examined  by  two  Fellows  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  employed  by  the  trustees,  and  in  1871  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  a  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  also 
employed  by  the  trustees.  Copies  of  their  reports  are  herewith  sent. 
The  substance  of  these  is  as  follows : — 


1870. 


English  [Oiily  the  two  highest  classes  were  examined.  Standards 

'     •    '    •  of  accuracy  and  attainment  very  high. 

French  and  Gerslan,  Satisfactory. 

fist  (lowest)  class,  >  -r,-  i.  . 

2(j  r  V  ery  satisfactory 

3d  !!  - 


Classics, 


Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, 


Papers  fairly  good ;  viva  voce  work 
excellent. 
(  Papers  good  on  the  whole ;  but  the 
5tl^  "     ]    proficiency  of  the  classes  very 

"     (  partial. 
Average  standard  of  accuracy  not  high. 
(The  examiner  is  unable  to  speak  very  favourably  of  the 
X    general  character  of  the  work  sent  up. 


1871. 


Marks 
attainable. 

Maximum 
attained. 

Average 
attained. 

English, 

Highest  Class,  . 

100 

95 

66 

•      ^d,        „  . 

J) 

90 

45 

French, 

Senior  ,, 

>» 

85 

56 

>) 

.       2d           „  . 

j> 

56 

36 

5> 

Junior  ,, 

M 

80 

41 

>» 

Young  Ladies'  Senior  ,, 

5) 

95 

72 

,,           Junior  ,, 

n 

70 

60 

German, 

Senior  ,, 

)» 

75 

70 

Junior  ,, 

M 

97 

62 

The  examiner  would  have  considered  50  per  cent,  a  good  average  on  the 
papers  set. 
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5> 
)> 


Number  of 
Papers 
given  in. 


Latin,  2d  Class,      .      .  21 
3d   „  .      .  24 

4th  „  .       .  15 

5th  ,,  .       .  6 

Greek,  Senior  Classes,     .  6 
,,      Junior  Class,        .  8 
Geography,  Junior  Class,  17 
2d       „  Boys,  26 
,,        ,,  Girls,  13 
Senior  ,,  8 
Geometry,  Senior  Class 
,,        Junior  ,, 
,,  Beginners, 
Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  Senior  Claas 
Algebra,  Junior  Class 
,,       Beginners,  . 
Mechanics, 

Practical  Mathematics,  etc. 
Arithmetic,  Ladies'  Class,  . 

1st  Private  Class, 
2d  „ 
3d  „ 
1st  Public 


5> 
)) 


)) 
)> 


Marks 
attainable. 

Maximum 
attained. 

Average 
attained. 

X\J\J 

OD 

U 

ua 

A  n 

47 

n 

yy 

A  Q 

4o 

?> 

/  U 

bU 

M 

oi 

DO 

») 

OO 

by 

11 

9.7 

A  1 

41 

11 

OO 

QQ 
00 

11 

ftO 

11 

1 00 

<  0 

100 

70 

oy  ou 

11 

<  o 

Q'7.rQ 

oroo 

11 

i  J.  oU 

11 

fil 

^b  uy 

jj 

OO 

oy  bi 

11 

zo 

11 

54 

22-11 

11 

68 

19-84 

11 

58 

27-88 

11 

67 

25-31 

11 

53 

20-40 

11 

64 

18-28 

11 

45 

18-20 

11.  The  masters  can  give  only  approximate  returns  for  the  last  three 
years : — 

1872-73.    7  for  curriculum  and  5  for  special  classes. 

1871-72.    5  for        „        and  8  for  „ 

1870-71.    6  for        „  .     and  7  for 
There  are  no  bursaries  tenable  at  the  school ;  but  eight,  varying  from 
£10  to  £20,  are  tenable  at  the  University  for  four  years  by  pupils  of  the 
school. 

12.  No  register  is  kept,  but  the  masters  from  knowledge  can  give  the 
following  instances  : — 

1871-2.  Alexander  C.  O'Lonie,  First-class  honours  in  Mental  Philosophy ; 

Tyndall-Bruce  Scholarship  ;  Gray  Prize. 
Eamsay  Scholarship. 
Gray  Prize ;  Miller  Prize ;  Arnott  Prize. 
Miller  Prize. 
Do. 

Chancellor's  Prize. 
Cook  and  Macfarlane  Prize. 
First-class  Honours  in  Mental  Philosophy; 
Tyndall-Bruce  Scholarship. 
Alexander  C.  O'Lonie,  Arnott  Prize. 
WUliam  Macdonald,      Miller  Prize. 
James  Boyd,        .  Do. 
John  Black,         .  Do. 

Frederick  Halkett,  Morrice  LesUe,  Ebenezer  CarseweU.— Compet. 
Exam.,  Cml  Engineering. 
No  account  taken  of  Pass  Degrees  or  Class  Honours,  which  are  numerous. 

13.  Mercantile,  engineering,  and  farming  pursuits  in  Senior  School. 
Trades  and  other  manual  occupations  in  Foundation  Room. 

14.  Bach  master  regulates  the  discipline  of  his  own  department.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  seldom  administered  in  the  Senior  School,  occasionally 


1870-1. 


James  Aitken, 
WilUam  Macdonald, 
Douglas  Barron,  . 
David  M'Farlane,  . 
James  Collier, 
David  Robertson,  . 
James  Aitken, 


1871-2. 
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in  the  Primary.  It  is  inflicted  by  the  head-master,  or  by  the  master  of 
the  room  with  his  consent.  Written  pcenas  are  sometimes  given  instead. 
The  external  discipline  of  the  school  is  upheld  by  the  masters,  a  convener 
and  two  assessors  being  appointed  weekly  by  rotation  for  that  purpose, 
while  a  committee  of  all  the  masters  meets  every  month,  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  trustees.  The  convener's  book,  which  contains 
a  record  of  punishments,  with  the  breaches  of  discipline  for  which  they 
are  inflicted,  is  then  examined.  Besides  the  bursaries  already  mentioned, 
the  rewards  consist  of  medals  and  prize  books,  determined  by  competitions 
and  daily  marks. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  play-ground  of  the  College,  which  measures  more 
than  two  acres,  a  park,  twice  that  size,  is  also  rented  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Upper  School,  through  a  committee  of  the  masters,  who  manage  all 
business  connected  with  it.  The  chief  amusements  are  football,  cricket, 
and  golf,  for  the  last  of  which  the  Links  afford  ample  scope.  Of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  annual  athletic  games  and  swimming  matches,  the  masters 
take  cognizance  and  superintendence.  The  hoUdays  consist  of  10  days 
at  Christmas,  a  week  at  Easter,  and  two  months  in  summer. 

16.  The  masters  are  not  expected  to  mingle  with  the  boys  during  the 
play-hours. 

17.  Suggestions  by  the  Masters  of  the  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews, 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  1873  : — 

MASTERS'  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Masters  respectfully  request  the  Commissioners  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  suggestions  herewith  filed. 

I. — The  Monitorial  System. 
The  Masters  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  attached  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the 
Monitorial  System  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  benefit  derived  from  it  when 
it  was  fijst  introduced.  They  cannot,  however,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  education  in  its  progress  is  outgrowing  the  system,  and  that  for  the  right 
tuition  of  the  young,  monitors  have  been  very  generally  superseded  by  well-' 
educated  and  well-trained  assistants.  They  would  therefore  suggest  that  tlie 
Trustees  be  empowered  to  supplement  the  Monitorial  System  of  Dr.  Bell  by 
such  modern  appliances  as  they  and  the  Masters  may  find  requisite  to  fulfil 
the  educational  demands  of  the  age. 

II. — Separation  of  Foundation  Room. 
The  Masters  would  respectfully  press  upon  the  Commissioners  the  desirability 
of  removing  the  Foundation  Room  out  of  the  Institution,  with  due  regard,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  interests  of  the  Foundationers.    The  reasons  for  its 
removal  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — 

1.  Its  position  in  the  College  has  been  a  blunder  from  the  beginning.  While 

forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Institution,  it  has  all  along  been  isolated 
both  in  class-room  and  play-ground  not  only  from  the  Upper  School, 
but  from  the  other  half  of  the  Primary  School.  From  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  antagonism  created  by  such  a  marked  distinction  of  grades  is 
productive  of  evil,  and  calls  for  interference. 

2.  This  extreme  mixture  of  social  grades,  presented  by  the  different  sections 

of  the  school,  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  many  children  from 
being  sent  to  the  Institution.  The  feeling  against  such  a  mixture  of 
class  can  no  longer  be  ignored ;  it  has  grown  much  of  late  years ;  and 
it  has  considerably  affected  the  Madras  College. 

3.  The  Foundation  Room  does  not  feed  the  Upper  School.    In  this  respect 

it  differs  from  the  Non-Foundation  Room,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school  proper. 

4.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Masters,  beheving  that  it  would  benefit  the 

Foundation  Room  as  well  as  the  Madras  College,  suggest  that  the 
Trust  should  prepare  a  separate  building  for  the  Foundation  Room ;  that 
a  Master  should  be  appointed  for  it  with  jDroperly  qualified  assistants ; 
and  that,  instead  of  gratis  instruction,  which  is  now  universally  con- 
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demned,  a  moderate  fee  should  be  imposed.    In  this  way  the  change 
might  be  effected  with  no  great  cliarge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
0.  Jn  the  eveiit  of  the  Commissioners  thinking  it  improper  or  inexpedient 
for  tlie  Endowment  to  make  this  separation,  the  Masters  would  suffcest 
that  the  Commissioners  be  pleased  to  consider  the  advisability  of  pro 
viding  for  the  Foundation  Room  under  the  Education  Act. 
6.  If  either  arrangement  is  made,  the  Masters  would  further  suggest  that  the 
Foundation  Room  be  affihated  to  the  Upper  School  by  bursaries  to  be 
competed  for  annually— said  bursaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Endowment. 
III. — Raising  of  Fees. 
The  Masters  would  next  advert  to  the  low  rate  of  fees  in  the  Madras  Colleee 
Considering  that  they  are  below  the  average  of  institutions  of  a  similar  stand' 
ing,  and  that  the  value  of  money  has  materially  altered  since  they  were  first 
imposed,  they  consider  it  to  be  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  scale  of  charges 
should  be  raised.  "aigco 

IV.— Rector  or  Head  Master. 

As  the  question  of  a  Rector  or  Head  Master  for  the  whole  Institution  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Masters  would  respectfully  obiect  to  anv 
such  appointment  for  the  Madras  College.  The  fact  that  the  Institution  has 
continued  to  flourish  with  uninterrupted  success  since  its  foundation— a  period 
of  forty  years— IS  a  special  argument  they  would  adduce  for  not  disturbing  the 
present  system  of  independent  Head  Masters  of  Departments. 

18.  Remarks  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews 
with  reference  to  No.  18  on  p.  8  of  Schedule  for  Endowed  Schools 
Commission : — 

TRUSTEES'  REMARKS. 
I.  For  several  years  past  the  Trustees  have  had  under  consideration  the 
extension  of  the  Governing  Body.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  whTrTported 
on  the  College  m  1868,  recommended  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
Trustees  by  the  addition  of  Professors  of  the  University ;  and  it  hTs  been  sue! 
IheCsll'Tff '  should  be  represented  in  the  Trusl 

of  «,v7n  '  '  T""^  consideration,  have  concluded  in  favour  of  an  addition 
of  SIX  to  then:  number, -three  from  the  University,  and  three  elected  bv  S 
Ratepayers,  or  Town.  Council,  or  School  Board.  ^'The  advantage  of  closer 
relations  with  the  University  are  manifest;  and  the  Trustees  art  disposed  tj 
agree  to  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  a  popular  eleme2  They 
made  application  to  extend  the  Trust  in  some  such  sense  Snder  '  The  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act'  of  1869,  but  were  stopped  by  the  lIw  OfficeiTof 

year  (1872)  they  sought  to  have  the  Trust  extended  by  a  clause  in  the  Scotch 

f utlSe  Bm  w^^^^^  ^       h''^  '"^'y  -"St  wait  o?a 

be^?.inS  ^  ti?'  intends  to  introduce,  under  which  the  end  desired  may 
Wees  ^il  ffw"^'/*r'^  1uP''r>  Wi^e^e^er  it  becomes  possible,  the 
irustees  will  take  steps  to  have  then-  body  thus  increased  and  strengthened. 

11.  The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  gratis  pupils  is  a  constant 
cause  of  trouble  to  Masters  and  Trustees.    What  if  got  f?r  nothing  Toften 

Sr  tW  otn'?/  'i^'  '       5'^  P^^P^*"^1  «f  these  pS'ot  oSy 

beW    S  rp^i^ff  wT'       ^''^""'^^^      ^^^^  «f      classes  to  which  they 

P^ant^^^^^^^^^^^  valued  or  take| 

ISS^i:^:^  '^^^'^  -  g-tly^Sctth^^li^^^ 

institute  scholarships  or  bursaries  from 
the  Foundation  Department  to  the  Upper  School.  Through  thes^p^om  shie 
pupils  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  higher  instructiofon  the  fCtTng  of 

''''  ''^^ 

Transmitted  by  direction  of  the  trustees, 

Stuart  Grace,  Secretary, 

mh  March  1873.  "  ^'^''^ 
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COPY  INDENTURE  and  DECLARATION  of  TRUSTS  (founding 
the  Madras  College  of  St.  Andrews)  betwixt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew- 
Bell,  WiLLLm  Haig.,  Esq,  and  others,  1831. 

THIS  INDENTURE,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  between  the  Reverend 
ANDREW  BELL  of  Egmore,  in  Scotland,  Doctor  in  Divinity  and 
Laws,  and  Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  West- 
minster, of  the  one  part,  and  WILLIAM  HAIG,  Esquire,  Provost  of 
the  City  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  Reverend  ROBERT  HALDANE  and 
the  Reverend  GEORGE  BUIST,  Doctors  in  Divinity,  and  Fh-st  and 
Second  Ministers  of  the  said  City  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  ANDREW 
ALEXANDER,  Master  of  Arts,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  United 
College  of  Saint  Salvators  and  Saint  Leonards,  at  Saint  Andrews 
aforesaid,  of  the  other  part : — 

Whereas  the  said  Andrew  Bell  hath  lately  caused  to  be  transferred  into  the  joint 
names  of  the  said  William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and  Andrew 
Alexander,  in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
two  several  sums  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  three  per  centum  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  three  per  centum  Reduced  Bank 
Annuities,  as  they,  the  said  WiUiam  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and 
Andrew  Alexander,  do  respectively  hereby  acknowledge :  And  whereas  the 
said  Andrew  BeU  (the  author  of  the  system  of  education  called  the  Madras 
System),  considering  that  the  progress  of  the  said  system  in  his  native  country 
of  Scotland  hath  hitherto  been  slow  and  imperfect,  and  that  the  greatest  boon 
which  he  can  confer  upon  that  country  is  by  taking  measures  for  the  more 
effectual  diffusion  of  the  said  system  therein  ;  and  further,  that  the  schoolhouses 
for  instruction  in  the  English  and  Latin  languages  in  the  said  city  of  Saint 
Andrews  (wherein  he  was  born  and  educated)  are  greatly  dilapidated,  and  that 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  said  city  (who  are  the  patrons  of  the 
said  schools)  are  unable  to  rebuild  or  to  repair  the  schoolhouses  aforesaid,  is 
desirous  that  the  said  William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and  Andrew 
Alexander  shoidd  execute  such  declaration  of  trusts  of  the  aforesaid  two  several 
sums  so  transferred  into  their  joint  names  as  are  hereinafter  contained,  which 
they  have  respectively  agreed  to  do  : — Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth,  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  agreement,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell 
(testified  by  his  being  a  party  to  and  executing  these  presents),  they,  the  said 
William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and  Andrew  Alexander,  do  hereby 
declare  that  they  will  forthwith  transfer  and  henceforth  retain  the  said  two  several 
sums  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  three  per  centum  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  three  per  centum  Reduced  Bank  Annuities,  upon  the 
trusts  following — that  is  to  say,  to  retain  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
part  thereof,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  such  costs  and  expenses  as  are  herein- 
after defined  and  subject  thereto ;  to  divide  the  said  stocks  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
and  to  transfer  one  such  twelfth  part  unto  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh ;  one  other  such  twelfth  part  unto  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow ;  one  other  such  twelfth  part  unto  the  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  (the  old  and  new  parts  of  that  city 
being  considered  conjointly  as  one)  ;  one  other  such  twelfth  part  unto  the  Pro- 
vost, Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Inverness  ;  one  other  such  twelfth  part 
unto  the  Magistrates  and  Masters  of  Corporations  (or  by  whatever  other  name 
or  title  they  may  be  denominated)  of  Leith ;  aud  one  other  such  twelfth  part 
unto  Admiral  Sir  George  Martin,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  Baronet,  and  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Digby,  Knight  Commander  of  the  said  Order  of  the  Bath,  the  persona 
who  have  been  appointed  trustees  of  a  school  established,  or  agreed  to  be  estab- 
lished, at  a  meeting  held  in  London  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July  instant,  and  to 
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be  called  the  Royal  Naval  School  (whereof  his  Majesty  the  King  has  signified 
his  intention  to  be  patron,  and  which  school  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
children  of  officers  in  the  Navy),  as  the  donation  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell  thereto, 
it  having  been  determined  that  the  Madras  System  of  education  should  be 
adopted  in  the  said  school  (such  donation  to  be  applied  towards  the  general  main- 
tenance and  establishment  of  the  said  school  on  the  Madras  System)  ;  and  do  and 
shall  transfer  one  other  such  twelfth  part  as  aforesaid,  and  the  accumulated 
dividends  thereof,  unto  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Saint 
Andrews  aforesaid,  the  interest  and  produce  thereof  to  be  by  them  applied 
towards  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  that  city,  and  such  other  useful 
and  permanent  works  connected  therewith  as  the  last-mentioned  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  shall  from  time  to  time,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  of 
the  county  of  Fife  and  the  said  trustees,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them 
(testified  by  writing  under  their  hands),  direct:  Provided  always,  and  it  is 
hereby  expressly  declared,  that  the  respective  transfers  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  made  unto  the  respective  corporations  of  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Leith,  are  respectively 
upon  this  indispensable  condition,  that  the  stock  respectively  to  be  transferred 
to  the  said  corporations  be  by  them  and  their  successors  employed  for  the 
founding  or  maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools  in  each  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
five  towns,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  whether  male  or  female,  or  both,  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  so  that  the  tuition  at  every  one  of  the 
said  schools  be  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  and  moral  discipline 
exemplified  in  the  Madras  School,  and  that  every  of  the  said  corporations  shaU 
stand  possessed  of  the  stock  so  to  be  transferred  to  it  as  aforesaid  upon  trust  for 
ever,  to  apply  the  dividends  and  interest  thereof  in  the  support  and  maintenance 
from  time  to  time  of  schools  already  founded,  or  hereafter  to  be  founded,  on  the 
principles  'of  the  aforesaid  Madras  System ;  such  funds  either  to  remain  as 
invested  or  to  be  invested  on  any  Government,  heritable,  or  other  sufficient 
securities  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  thought  fitting :  And  it  is  hereby 
DECLARED,  That  every  of  the  said  corporations  or  bodies  shall,  on  the  transfer 
to  such  corporation  or  body,  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  herein- 
before contained,  and  before  any  appropriation  or  application  of  any  part  of  the 
aforesaid  stock,  make  and  execute  a  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
acceptance  by  such  corporation  or  body  of  the  several  trusts  herein  declared, 
such  declarations  to  be  forthwith  registered  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  five  corporations  or  bodies  shall 
refuse  to  execute  such  declaration  of  trust  as  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
the  share  of  the  trust  funds  of  such  corporation  or  body  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  and"  the  other 
patrons  for  the  time  being  of  the  Academy  there,  upon  the  same  trusts  and 
conditions  in  all  respects  as  are  hereinbefore  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
corporation  or  body  so  refusing :  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  That 
the  receipts  in  writing  of  the  several  persons,  corporations,  or  bodies,  to  whom 
transfers  or  payments  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made,  shall  be  effectual 
discharges  to  the  trustees  or  trustee  hereof,  provided  that  every  such  receipt 
shall  contain  a  specification  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  transfer  or  payment 
to  the  person,  persons,  or  corporation  or  body  giving  such  receipt  was  made  and 
accepted  ;  and  further,  that  a  declaration  of  trusts  shall,  upon  such  transfers  as 
aforesaid  to  be  made  to  the  aforesaid  Naval  School,  be  executed  by  the  trustees 
or  governors  to  whom  the  transfer  shall  be  made,  and  a  memorial  thereof 
enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  England,  and  also  another  memorial 
thereof  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as 
by  law  required.  And  whereas  the  said  William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George 
Buist,  and  Andrew  Alexander  have  lately,  with  money  remitted  to  them  by 
the  said  Andrew  Bell  for  that  purpose,  purchased  certain  lauds  or  grounds  and 
hereditaments  adjoining  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Saint  Andrews  aforesaid, 
which  have  been  duly  conveyed  to  them :  Now  it  is  hereby  declared,  That 
they,  the  said  William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and  Andrew 
Alexander,  and  their  respective  successors  in  office,  shall  stand  vested  and  seized 
of  the  said  hereditaments,  and  that  the  remaining  five  twelfth  parts  of  the  afore- 
said several  sums  of  stock  shall  be  held  by  the  said  trustees  upon  trust,  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  the  respective  successors  in  office  of  them,  the  said 
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William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  George  Buist,  and  Andrew  AV^nr,^-.. 
theless,  as  to  the  said  hereditaments  aid  stock  upon  Tr  ust  To  In  v  n^f  J, '/'""T' 
a  sufficient  part  of  the  said  five  twelfth  parts  in  trrl^l^^ttnYn^mi:^^^^ 
of  the  Blackfriars  Chapel,  adjoining  the  aforesaid  hereditaments  and  in  ?he 
foundation,  erection  planning,  and  laying  out  upon  the  said  TaS W  pUhased 
land  and  premises,  of  a  college,  with  appropriate  houses  for  mastS  Ld  monTtor 
servants,  and  other  offices,  and  also  gardens,  shrubbery,  and  pky-ground  a  °d 
that  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  sSd^CoUege 'shall 
harmonize  with  that  o  the  aforesaid  Blackfriars  Chapel;  and  to  lay  St  anv 
reasonable  portion  of  the  said  five  twelfth  parts  in  the  purchase  of  lands  or  here- 
ditaments adjoining  to  the  aforesaid  hereditaments  at  Saint  Andrews  aforesaid 
or  to  the  present  Grammar  School  of  the  said  city,  if  such  purchases  shall  £ 
deemed  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College,  as  hereinafter 
expressed  ;  provided  always  that  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Sees 
to  lay  out  or  expend  more  than  one-haM  of  the  said  five  twelfth  parts  in  the  re- 
paration and  maintenance  of  the  said  Blackfriars  Chapel,  the  founding  buildine 
and  laying  out  the  said  college,  houses,  offices,  gardens,  shrubberiesfand  plafl 
ground  and  in  the  purchase  of  lands  as  aforesaid  ;  and  upon  further  trust  tSt 
they,  the  said  trustees,  do  and  shall  either  permit  the  residue  of  the  said  stock  to 
remam  as  invested,  or  to  sell  the  same,  and  invest  the  produce  in  the  purchase  of 
other  estates  of  inheritance  m  fee  simple  in  the  county  of  Fife  or  in  the  nurchase  of 

«  , of  W  °f  the'^hartered  banks  orscotlaud 

such  last-mentioned  investments  and  securities  to  be  altered  and  varied  at  the 

fZToZf.i'  *f"f' r  thereof  ;  and  the  said  estates,  funds,  and  securities,  and 
the  income  thereof,  to  be  applied  for  the  annual  mamtenance  of  the  said  College, 
and  for  the  foundation  and  mamtenance  of  bursaries,  in  manner  hereinafter 
ffZlT^  \         "  MCLARED,  That  the  College  so  to  be  erected  as 

aforesaid  shall  for  ever  thereafter  be  designated  and  called  '  The  Madras 
College  OF  Saint  Anidrews  ; '  and  the  said  Andrew  BeU,  and  also  the  afore- 
said trustees,  do  hereby  respectfuUy  and  mutually  request  that  His  Majesty's 

rwt"  of  /f'  *Jl'         5'^°^  "^^'^^y      ^if^'       Lord  Justice- 

Clerk  of  Scotland  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Reverend  James  Walker  (one  of 

the  ministers  of  the  highest  order  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland 

commonly  called  bishops)  durmg  his  life,  and  after  his  death  his  successor  for 

the  time  bemg  (as  supermtendent  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Edinburgh)  will 

respectively  accept,  and  from  time  to  time  exercise,  the  offices  of  patrons  and 

Tis  tors  of  the  said  CoUege:  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  when  the  said 

OoUege  shall  be  completed,  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  whatever  Christian 

persuasion  their  parents  shall  be,  shall  be  taught  in  such  branches  of  education, 

and  wther  together  or  separately,  as  to  the  aforesaid  trustees,  or  their  successors 

i"  ^^'^f'i^^^l'^^™  fi*'        nevertheless  always  upon  the 

principles  of  the  aforesaid  Madras  System,  and  that  in  such  education  particular 
attention  shall  be  bestowed  upon  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
rehgion  :  And  it  is  also  hereby  declared,  That  the  election  of  the  masters  of 
the  said  College  from  time  to  time  shall  be  solely  vested  in  the  trustees  of  these 

tune  being,  it  being  hereby 
directed  that  the  said  patrons  and  visitors  of  the  said  College  shall  be  consulted 
and  advised  with,  and  have  a  veto  in  the  nomination,  and  that  proper  and  fit 
preceptors  or  masters  of  the  said  College  shall  be  chosen  by  the  said  trustees 
npon  sufficient  tnal  and  examination :  And  it  is  hereby  declared  That  the 
said  trustees  shall  exact  from  the  children  educated  in  the  said  College  such 
fees  only  as  it  shaU  appear  to  them  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  able  to 
pay  without  much  inconvenience,  and  that  those  children  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  any  such  fees  shall  be  educated  gratis:  And  it  is  hereby 
declared.  That  the  fees  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  by  the  said  children  shall 
belongto  the  masters  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  over  and  above  the  present 
salanes  of  fifty  pounds  and  twenty-five  pounds,  payable  and  to  be  paid  by  the 
corporation  of  baint  Andrews  yearly :  And  it  is  hereby  directed.  That  the 
trustees  for  the  time  bemg  hereof  siiaU  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year  for  ever 
hereafter  inspect  and  examine  the  said  College,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
ficiency and  progress  made  by  the  scholars  or  pupils  thereof,  and  shall  also 
appoint  and  hold  a  pubhc  examination  of  such  scholars  or  pupils  once  in  every 
year  ;  and  also  shall  from  time  to  time  frame  such  rules  for  the  regulation  and 
guidance  of  the  said  College,  masters  or  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  to  the  said 
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trustees  shall,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  patrons  and  visitors  for  the 
time  being,  seem  fit,  so  as  the  same  sliall  be  in  accordance  with  the  said  Madras 
System,  as  expounded  in  the  printed  works  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell :  And  it 
IS  HEREBY  DECLARED,  That  immediately  after  the  yearly  examination  so  to  be 
held  as  aforesaid,  the  several  trustees  of  these  presents  who  shall  be  present 
thereat  shall  record  and  certify,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether 
or  not  there  be  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  said  College,  and  in 
the  proportionate  education  of  the  scholars  thereof ;  and  that,  if  there  shall  be 
such  improvement,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  a-piece  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  so  present,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  income  and  produce  of 
funds  of  the  said  College,  unto  both  the  Enghsh  and  Classical  master  of  the 
said  College,  if  they  shall  have,  in  the  opinion  of  such  trustees  so  present, 
deserved  the  same,  or  unto  either  of  them  who  shall  be  so  thought  to  deserve 
it :  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  hereof 
for  the  time  being  to  appropriate  from  the  said  income  and  produce  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  meritorious 
monitors  and  scholars  in  the  said  College,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  trustees ; 
and  that  registers  and  paidometers  shall  be  kept  in  the  said  College,  according 
to  the  manuals  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell,  respectively  published  in  the  years  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one:  And  it  is 
hereby  declared,  That  the  trustees  hereof  for  the  time  being  shall  for  ever 
hereafter  apply  yearly  and  every  year,  from  and  out  of  the  College  funds,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  bursaries  to  the  students  of  the  United  College 
of  Saint  Salvators  and  Saint  Leonards  aforesaid,  (that  is  to  say)  in  one  bursary 
of  twenty  pounds,  two  bursaries  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  five  bursaries  of 
ten  pounds  each  :  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  the  said  trustees,  after 
consulting  and  advising  in  manner  aforesaid  with  the  said  patrons  and  visitors, 
shall  perpetually  nominate  the  persons  to  receive  the  said  bursaries  respectively, 
but  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  relations  in  blood  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell  shaU 
always,  if  competent  and  qualified,  be  entitled  to  the  highest  bursaries,  as  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Glendee  bursary,  of  which  the  said  Andrew  Bell  is 
patron ;  and  such  bursaries  shall  be  vacated  when  claimed  by  a  relation  in 
blood  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell ;  and  that  none  of  the  aforesaid  bursaries  shall 
be  received  by  any  person  (except  relations  as  aforesaid)  who  has  not  been 
educated  at  the  said  Madras  College  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  that  the 
persons  respectively  receiving  such  bursaries  (except  the  relations  of  the  said 
Andrew  Bell)  shall  be  those  who,  upon  public  examination  by  the  trustees 
hereof,  shall  be  deemed  thereto  entitled  ;  and  that  every  person  declared  to  be 
entitled  to  any  such  bursary  as  aforesaid  shall  continue  to  receive  the  same 
yearly  for  the  space  of  four  years  in  succession,  if  he  shall  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  said  United  College,  and  conduct  himself 
with  propriety  in  the  opinion  of  his  teachers  therein :  And  it  is  hereby 
declabed,  that  the  trustees  hereof  shall  immediately  receive  into  the  said 
Madras  College,  and  from  the  trust  funds  defray  the  whole  expense  of  boarding, 
educating,  clothing,  and  maintaining  Andrew  Bell  Morison,  the  relative  of  the 
said  Andrew  Bell ;  and  that  so  soon  as  he  is  fit  to  enter  the  said  United 
College,  the  trustees  shall  confer  on  him  the  highest  bursary,  and  shall  allow 
him  an  additional  sum  of  twenty  pounds  yearly  during  the  space  of  four 
years,  provided  he  shall  continue  at  that  College  so  long,  and  shall  afterwards 
employ  him  in  some  suitable  office  in  the  said  Madras  College  for  which  he  may 
be  found  quaUfied  :  And  it  is  hereby  directed.  That  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  execution  of  these  presents,  the  trustees  hereof  shall  cause  a  complete 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  the  said  Andrew  Bell,  and  an  abridged  edition  also 
in  one  or  two  volumes,  to  be  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Eeverend  Doctor  Michael  Eussell,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Leith, 
and  shall  defray  the  expenses  of  such  pubhcation  in  manner  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  said  works  to  be  deposited  in  every  of 
the  libraries  of  the  said  Royal  Naval  School,  the  said  Madras  College,  and  in 
all  privileged  libraries  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  shall  cause  both 
the  complete  and  abridged  edition  of  the  aforesaid  works  to  be  kept  on  sale  for 
one  hundred  years  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  any  profit  there- 
from arising  is  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  trust  fund  hereby  vested  in  the 
said  trustees :  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  the  Provost  and  First  and 
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Second  Ministers  of  St.  Andrews  aforesaid  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  appointed 
the  trustees  of  these  presents  ;  and  that  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Andrew- 
Alexander,  the  Sheriff-Depute  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  county  of  Fife 
shall  for  ever  thereafter  be  a  trustee  of  these  presents  jointly  with  the  said 
Provost  and  First  and  Second  Ministers,  and  such  persons  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  for  ever  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  said  College  and  the  property 
thereof  for  ever  vested  in  them,  and  that  three  of  the  trustees  shall  always  be  a 
quorum,  and  that  the  acts  of  such  majority  shall  always  be  as  valid  and 
effectual  to  all  purposes  as  the  acts  of  the  whole  of  the  said  trustees  ;  and  that 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  trustees  shall  for  ever  thereafter  be 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  such  minutes  shall  always 
be  signed  by  them  at  their  meetings ;  and  that  no  one  of  the  trustees  of  these 
presents,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  be  liable  for  the  acts  or 
defaults  of  the  others  or  other  of  them,  or  for  any  monies  which  shall  be 
received  by  the  others  or  other  of  them  ;  nor  shall  any  of  them  be  accountable 
for  the  deficiency  or  insuflSciency  of  any  securities  upon  which  the  aforesaid 
trust  premises  may  be  invested,  or  for  the  failure  of  any  banker  or  other 
person  with  whom  any  of  the  trust  monies  may  be  lodged  for  safe  custody  : 
And  it  is  herebt  agreed  and  declared,  That  the  trustees  for  the  time  being 
of  these  presents  do  and  shall  retain  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  three  per  centum  ConsoUdated  Bank  Annuities,  so  set  apart  as 
aforesaid  upon  trust,  that  they  do  and  shall  thereout  and  out  of  the  income 
thereof  pay  and  discharge  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  making  such  transfers 
as  hereinbefore  are  directed,  and  of  procuring,  preparing,  and  executing  the 
aforesaid  several  declarations  of  trusts  and  the  enrolments  thereof  respectively, 
and  of  publishing  the  aforesaid  editions  of  the  works  of  the  said  Andrew  BeU, 
and  all  other  the  charges  of  executing  the  trusts  hereof  which  are  not  other- 
wise hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  subject  to  the  execution  of  such  trusts  as 
last  aforesaid  ;  the  residue  of  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
pounds  three  per  centum  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  and  the  income 
thereof,  shall  be  retained  and  transferred  unto  and  upon  the  respective  trusts, 
intents,  and  purposes,  and  in  the  respective  proportions  hereinbefore  expressed, 
declared,  and  appointed  with  respect  to  the  said  sums  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  stock,  and  to  the  parties  who  respectively 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  said  twelve  shares  thereof:  And  further  it  is 
HEREBY  DIRECTED,  That  the  trustees  of  the  said  College  shall  execute  a  proper 
declaration  of  trust  of  the  aforesaid  lands  and  hereditaments  so  purchased  as 
aforesaid,  and  of  any  property  to  be  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
College,  and  also  of  all  the  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
College,  in  the  Scotch  form,  and  the  same  shall  be  registered  in  the  Books  of 
Council  and  Session  in  Scotland  in  such  manner  as  is  usual. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  before  written.  (Signed) 
Andrew  Bell,  William  Haig,  Robert  Haldane,  Geo.  Buist,  Andw.  Alex- 
ander. Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  within  named  Andrew 
Bell,  William  Haig,  and  Robert  Haldane,  in  the  presence  of  (Signed) 
John  Allen,  Gt.,  Cheltenham ;  J.  C.  Stratford,  Solr.,  Cheltenham. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  within  named  George  Buist  and 
Andrew  Alexander  in  the  presence  of  (Signed)  Charles  Grace,  Com- 
missary Clerk  of  Fife,  St.  Andrews  ;  Andrew  Keay,  gardener,  Glammis. 
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Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Pupils  on  the  Free  List,  Madras  College, 

St.  Andrews,  Session  1872-73. 


Maximum 
Markings. 

Number 
on  Eoll. 

Present 

fit  flTJ'prv 

Orll    D  V  l>i  J 

Marking. 

Absent 
between 
1  and  10 

times. 

Absent 
between 
10  and  20 

times. 

Absent 
20  times 

and 
upwards. 

English  Department. 

I.  Quarter, 

41 

131 

21 

48 

26 

36 

II.  Quarter, 

41 

132 

31 

42 

24 

35 

Arithmetical  Department. 

I.  Quarter, 

45 

87 

8 

84 

17 

28 

II.  Quarter, 

43 

112 

25 

41 

10 

36 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OP  STIRLING,  STIRLING. 
(Population,  14,279.)  , 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Built  in  the  year  1855  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  Burgh  of 
Stirling,  assisted  by  subscriptions  from  the  public. 

3.  The  present  revenue  of  the  school  (exclusive  of  the  fees  which  are 
paid  to  the  masters  severally),  from  certain  payments  made  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Stu-ling  out  of  the  Common  Good  of  the  burgh  and  the  funds 
of  the  hospitals  founded  within  the  burgh,  is  as  follows  : — 


Burgh. 

Cowan's 
Hospital. 

Spittal's 
Hospital. 

Allan's 
Moi-tlfication 

Cunning- 
ham's 
Mortis  ca'n. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

£    S.  D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

Classical  Master  &  Eector, 

47 

15 

6 

20 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

70 

0 

0 

His  Assistant,  . 

29 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Writing  &  Mathematical 

Master, 

26 

13 

4 

28 

6 

8 

60 

0 

0 

His  Assistant,  . 

18 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

"6 

0 

2 

"6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

English  Master, 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

His  1st  Assistant,  . 

16 

14 

10 

9 

7 

2 

1 

"e 

0 

2 

12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

His  2d  do.. 

Modem  Languages  Mas., 

6 

14 

10 

9 

7 

2 

1 

6 

0 

2 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

28 

13 

4 

17 

3 

4 

2 

18 

4 

1 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Drawing  Master, 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Janitor,  .... 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Prizes,  .... 

3 

9 

4 

3 

9 

4 

3 

*9 

4 

1  12  0 

12 

0 

0 

422 

0 

0 

The  Town  Council,  however,  have  intimated  that  they  are  to  discontinue 
payment  to  janitor,  and  that  gift  of  prizes  this  year  is  not  to  form  a  pre- 
cedent. 

4.  The  Stirling  School  Board  are,  under  the  Education  Act,  the 
managers  of  the  school. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  No. 

8.  In  terms  of  the  Education  Act.    Three  years. 

9.  Yes. 

11.  Head-masters  are  appointed  by  Town  Council.  Tenure  of  office  is  as 
follows  : — Andrew  F.  Hutchison,  rector  and  Classical  master — tenure  of 
office,  five  years  from  1866  ;  Duncan  M'Dougal,  Mathematical  master — 
tenure  of  office,  five  years  from  Whitsuntide  1856;  William  Young,  EugHsh 
master — tenure  of  office,  five  years  from  1845 ;  Frederick  Boos,  Modern 
Languages  master — tenure  of  office,  three  years  from  1863  ;  Leonard 
Baker,  Drawing  master — tenure  of  office,  one  year  from  1857.  There  are 
four  assistant  teachers.  Assistant  teachers  are  a^jpointed  by  masters, 
with  sanction  of  Town  Council.  1st  English  assistant,  tenure  of  office 
during  pleasure ;  2d  EngUsh  assistant,  tenure  of  office  not  specified ; 
Classical  assistant,  tenure  of  office  during  pleasure;  Mathematical  assistant, 
tenure  of  office  during  pleasure.    The  teachers  are  not,  except  in  a  very 
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limited  sense,  subject  to  the  rector.  Appointments  are  not  limited  to  any 
special  class.    No  provision  is  made  for  superannuation  allowances. 

12.  A.  F.  Hutchison,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  University,  rector  and  Classical 
master ;  yearly  salary,  £70,  with  school  fees ;  aggregate  amount  of  fees  for 
last  year,  £94,  18s.  D.  M'Dougal,  Mathematical  master,  no  university 
degree;  yearly  salary,  £40,  with  fees;  aggregate  amount  of  fees  for  last  year, 
£281,  9s.  4d.  R.  Dawson,  assistant  to  do.,  studied  at  Glasgow  University, 
no  degree;  yearly  salary,  £60  (£30  paid  by  Town  Council  and  other  £30  by 
D.  M'Dougal).  Wm.Young,Enghshmaster,  studied  at  Glasgow  University, 
no  degree;  yearly  salary,  £50,  with  fees;  aggregate  amount  last  year,  £223, 
7s.  J.  R.  Hill,  assistant  to  do,,  studied  at  Aberdeen  University,  no  degree ; 
yearly  salary,  £55  (payable  £25  by  Mr.  Young  and  £30  by  Town  Council). 
T.  T.  Tindal,  do.,  studied  at  Aberdeen  University,  no  degree ;  yearly 
salary,  £40  (£20  payable  by  Mr.  Young  and  £20  by  Town  Council). 
Prederick  Boos,  master  of  Modern  Languages,  certificate  by  Prussian 
Minister  of  Education;  yearly  salary,  £50,  with  fees;  aggregate  amount 
last  year,  £39.  Leonard  Baker,  Art  master,  Board  of  Trade  certificate; 
yearly  salaiy,  £40,  with  fees  ;  aggregate  amount  last  year,  £118,  15s.  6d. 

13.  The  (nominal)  rector  has  supervision  only  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment.   He  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  classes  for  six  hours  daily. 

14.  There  are  no  'masters'  houses'  in  the  sense  m  which  the  term 
seems  used  here.  The  masters  live  in  then-  own  hired  houses.  Only  one 
of  them  has  boarders,  and  that  is  a  private  matter,  with  which  the  managers 
of  the  school  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

15.  About  800. 

16.  There  are  eight  class-rooms,  size  as  follows  : — 


No.  1, 


38  ft.  long,  28  ft.  broad,  17  ft.  high. 


)) 

2, 

38 

j> 

28 

?) 

17 

11 

)) 

3, 

38 

M 

28 

1) 

17 

11 

5) 

4, 

63i 

)> 

22 

5) 

21 

11 

)) 

5, 

)5 

IH 

11 

14 

11 

)) 

6, 

27 

)) 

22 

11 

21 

11 

)) 

7, 

27 

)5 

22 

11 

21 

11 

1> 

8, 

31 

n 

26^ 

11 

17 

11 

17.  Boys,  194 ;  girls,  112  ;  total,  306. 

18.  Table  of  fees  :— 


Classics, 
English, 

♦Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
♦Book-keeping, 
Mathematics,  . 

Natural  Philosophy  or  Phonography, 
French  or  German,  . 

Both, 
Drawing, 
Music, 

Fencing  and  Gymnastics,      .         Boys,  10s.  6d. 
Drill,  .... 
Dancing — for  24  Lessons, 
Elementary  Drawing  Class  (materials  supplied). 


Curriculum 

Single  Class 

Fee. 

Fee. 

IDs. 

12s.  6d. 

5s. 

6s.  6d. 

5s. 

6s.  6d. 

7s.  6d. 

10s. 

7s.  6d. 

10s. 

5s. 

7s.  6d. 

10s. 

7s.' 6d. 

10s. 

Girls,  7s.  6d. 
2s. 
20s. 
2s. 


*  Pens  and  Ink,  Sixpence  additional  per  Quarter. 

Matriculation  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  payable  at  entry,  for  Janitor,  coals,  etc. 

Pupils  entering  at  the  quarter  commencing  8th  April,  or  attending  Music, 
Fencing,  or  Dancing  only,  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  Is. 
All  pupils  pay  in  full. 
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19.  The  school  is  not  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  By  the  recent 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  it  is  one  of  the  higher-class  public  schools, 

20.  The  school  buildings  are  tolerably  well  situated  and  in  good  repair. 
The  School  Board  of  the  burgh  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  theni 
in  repair. 

21.  See  Ans.  3,  above. 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  All  are  admitted  who  choose  to  come.  Instruction  begins  with  the 
Enghsh  alphabet;  there  is  therefore  no  fixed  age  of  admission.  The 
average  age  of  the  highest  class  is  16. 

2.  They  are,  generally  spealdng,  the  children  of  shopkeepers,  farmers, 
and  professional  men,  with  a  small  admixtm-e  of  children  of  the  higher 
class  of  artisans. 

3.  The  following  curriculum  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  School 
Board : — 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLASSES  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary  Classes. 

These  classes  have  instruction  for  two  hours  daily  in  English,  and,  except  the 
very  youngest,  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  also  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  head-masters  of  these  departments.  The  Art  master  will  give  them  a 
combined  lesson  in  Freehand  Drawing  once  a  week,  and  they  may  also  have 
instruction  in  Drill  and  Vocal  Music  if  it  is  desired.  When  pupils  have  passed 
through  these  classes,  and  have  reached  a  stage  at  which  they  are  ready  to 
begin  the  study  of  Latin,  that  is,  when  they  have  attained  the  age  of  about 
eleven  years,  they  enter 

The  Higher  School. 

The  curriculum  of  study  for  pupils  attending  the  higher  classes  of  the  school 
has  been  drawn  out  so  as  to  afford  complete  courses  of  instruction  for  both 
professional  and  commercial  pursuits.  During  the  first  two  years  (from  eleven 
to  thirteen)  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all,  consisting  of  English, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Latin,  as  necessary  elements  of  a  liberal  education, 
with  French  or  Drawing,  or  both,  at  the  option  of  the  pupil.  After  the  second 
year,  or  when  the  pupil  may  be  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  thirteen, 
there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  instruction, — the  one  Literary  or  Professional,  in 
which  the  leading  subjects  of  study  are  Classics  and  Mathematics  ;  the  other 
Commercial,  in  which  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Book-keeping  are  made 
prominent.  English,  \r  all  its  branches,  is,  of  course,  indispensable  in  both 
courses ;  and  the  two  most  important  modern  languages,  French  and  German, 
receive  a  full  share  of  attention.  Special  importance  also  is  given  to  Art,  as  an 
efficient  instnunent  of  culture  and  a  subject  of  daily  increasing  commercial 
value. 

The  curriculum  is  not  absolutely  imperative.  Parents  and  guardians  of 
pupils  may,  as  formerly,  select  any  classes  they  choose,  irrespectively  of  the 
curriculum  ;  but,  as  the  table  of  fees  shows,  the  adoption  of  the  order  of  classes 
thus  set  forth,  brings  with  it  a  certain  pecuniary  advantage,  and  the  School 
Board  desire  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  all,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  in  its  two  divisions,  whatever  is  of  essential  importance  in  a  sound  educa- 
tion for  either  professional  or  commercial  life.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  of  an 
experimental  and  tentative  nature,  and  some  subjects  which  might  have  found 
a  place  in  it  have  not  in  the  meantime  been  insisted  on,  but  made  merely 
permissive. 

Pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  full  course  of  study,  according  to  the 
curriculum,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the 
Chakman  of  the  Board  and  the  masters  of  the  school. 
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4.  Time-table  of  instruction  : — •. 

TIME-TABLE. 


CLASSES  MARICED  THUS  *  OPTIONAL,  THUS  f -ALTERNATIVES. 


First 
Tear. 

Second 
Year. 

Third  Tear. 

Fourth  Tear. 

Fifth  Year. 

Lit. 

Com. 

Lit. 

Com. 

Lit. 

Com. 

A.M. 

10-11 
11-12 

P.M. 

English 
English 

jingiisn 
English 
Writing 

English 

Arithmtc. 

Writing 

English 

Arithmtc. 

Writing 

Greek 

Arithmetic 

Latin 

f  Writing 
or  f  Book- 
keeping 
Arithmetic 

fDrawing 

•Latin  and 

Greek 
Oompositn. 
Latin 

Greek 

fWriting 
or 

Drawing 
Arithmetic 

fBook- 
keeping  or 
Drawing 

12-1 

1-  2 

2-  3 

3-  4 

Arithmtc. 
*D  rawing 
Writing 

•French. 

Arithmtc. 
*Drawing 
Latin 

•French 

Latin 
Greek 
•French 

■j-Latin 
jDrawing 

•Mathem. 
or 

•French. 

English 

•French  \ 
•GermanJ 

Mathemts. 

English 

•French  \ 
fGermanj 

Mathemts. 

English 

•French  \ 
•GermanJ 

Mathemts. 

English 

•French  > 
•German/ 

•Mathem. 

Note  1. — In  the  Commercial  side  of  the  third  year,  if  both  Latin  and  Dra-ndng 
are  taken,  the  hours  are  as  in  time-table ;  if  Drawing  only  is  wanted,  it  may 
be  from  12  to  1. 

Note  2. — In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  French  is  taught  on  three  days  of  the 
week,  and  German  on  the  remaining  two  days. 

Note  3. — The  junior  girls'  French  class  meets  from  12  to  1,  and  the  senior 
(French  and  German)  from  1  to  2.  The  most  advanced  class  in  EngUsh  for 
girls  meets  from  2  to  3.  With  these  exceptions,  the  hours  for  girls  are  the  same 
as  those  for  boys ;  and  in  the  case  of  girls,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  aud 
Book-keeping  are  always  optional. 

Note  4. — Pupils  who  attend  the  school  for  Drawing  only  are  recommended 
to  take,  if  possible,  the  hour  from  12  to  1. 

By  order  of  the  School  Board. 

W.  BiNNiE,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Stirling,  14</j  July  1873. 

5.  Religions  instruction  is  given  by  the  English  master,  and  pupils  may 
be  exempted  if  their  parents  object.  In  the  English  and  commercial 
departments  of  the  school  the  work  of  each  day  is  begun  with  prayer. 
The  pupils  who  attend  these  departments  at  that  hour  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

6.  There  is  no  fixed  Hmit  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class.  As  each 
department  of  the  school  is  distmct,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  varies  of  course  with  the  nature  of  the  subject — the  largest  classes 
being  the  English  ones  (average  about  40  in  a  class),  and  the  smallest 
class  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  (average  about  10).  The  nature 
of  the  school  arrangements  precludes  a  more  precise  answer  to  this 
question.  As  a  rule,  pupils  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  a  higher  at  the 
commencement  of  each  new  session ;  but  there  are  always  exceptions,  in  the 
case  of  special  ability  or  more  than  ordinary  dulness. 

7.  Classics.— Latm  —  Horace,  Cicero  ;  Greek  —  Xenophon,  Homer. 
Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  Prosody,  History,  Antiquities,  Geography, 
Mathematics  and  Arithmetic— Geometry— Four  Books  of  Euclid;  Algebra 
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to  Quadratic  Equations ;  Mensuration,  and  the  higher  rules  of  Arithmetic. 
English. — Armstrong's  History  of  English  Literature,  Wordsworth's 
Excursion,  Anderson's  Geography,  Morell's  Analysis,  English  Essays 
and  Composition.  Modern  Languages.  —  Schneider's  High  School 
Grammar,  Havet's  Household  French,  Jacques  et  ses  Trois  Voyages, 
Ahn's  German  Grammar. 

8.  The  school  day  extends  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  an  interval  from 
12  to  1  (during  which,  however,  there  are  classes  for  Modern  Languages, 
Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Stenography).  The  home  preparation  of  lessons 
may  be  expected  to  take  about  one  hour  in  the  case  of  junior  pupils,  and 
in  the  case  of  seniors  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  master  of  each 
department  regulates  the  amount  of  home  work  for  his  own  classes,  but 
knows  nothing  of  how  much  may  be  set  in  any  other  department. 

9.  There  is  no  school  library. 

10.  The  school  was  examined  in  June  last  by  Dr.  Harvey,  rector  of 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  Professor  Black  of  Aberdeen.  Their  report 
was  generally  favourable  as  regards  all  tSe  departments,  except  that  of 
Modern  Languages. 

11.  At  the  close  of  session  1867-68, 3  left  for  the  University;  1868-69, 
1 ;  1869-70,  1 ;  1870-71,  7 ;  1871-72,  2 ;  total,  14.  There  are  no 
bursaries  of  any  description. 

12.  Within  the  last  six  years,  pupils  of  this  school  have  gained  the  Pitt 
and  Tyndal-Bruce  Scholarships  in  Theology;  the  Tyndal-Bruce  Scholar- 
ship in  Philosophy;  at  least  six  competition  bursaries  (at  one  time  the 
three  highest  competition  bursaries  in  Edinburgh  University  were  held  by 
old  pupils) ;  first  places  (prizes  and  medals)  in  the  following  classes : — 
Junior  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  second  Mathematics,  third  Greek 
(Composition),  Natural  Philosophy;  two  medals  (Edin.  and  St.  And.), 
in  English  Literature,  Divinity,  BibUcal  Criticism ;  besides  a  very  large 
number  of  lower  honours  in  all  the  Faculties.  During  the  same  period, 
6  old  pupils  have  graduated  M.A.,  one  with  first  class  honours  in 
Classics,  another  with  second  class  honours  in  Philosophy ;  and  two  M.D., 
one  of  them  a  very  highly  distinguished  medical  student. 

13.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority  enter  mercantile,  legal,  or  banking 
offices. 

14.  Breaches  of  discipline  are  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence.  Punish- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  head-master  of  each  department. 
Sometimes  (but  rarely)  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  sometimes  addi- 
tional tasks  imposed,  or  confinement  during  a  play-hour.  No  record  of 
punishments  is  kept.  Prizes  are  given  for  scholarship  at  the  close  of 
each  session. 

15.  The  play-ground  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
boys  play  there  only  during  the  intervals  (of  five  minutes  each)  between 
classes.  The  ground  is  not  adapted  for  such  games  as  cricket,  etc.,  and 
the  boys  are  cleared  out  of  it  when  the  school  is  closed  for  the  day  (4  p.m.). 

16.  The  janitor  attends  to  the  boys  in  the  play-ground.  The  masters' 
duties  are  limited  to  teaching. 

17.  The  School  Board  and  the  masters  have  agreed  that  next  session 
there  should  be  a  curriculum  for  the  school. 

Robert  MacLuckie, 
Clerk  to  Stirling  School  Board, 
High  School,  Stirling. 

Uth  July  1873. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY,  TAIN,  ROSS-SHIRE. 
(Population^  1765.) 
I.  Nature  of  Foundation. 

1.  Founded  by  voluntary  subscription  in  1810.    Tain  Royal  Academy. 

2.  'That  at  the  commencement  of  the  institution  the  teachers  shall 
consist  of  a  rector  and  an  assistant,  who  shall  teach,  on  the  most  approved 
plan,  the  reading  and  vrriting  the  English  language  grammatically  and 
correctly,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  such  as  require  it,  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Navigation,  the  Elements  of 
Fortification  and  Gunnery ;  and  that,  when  the  directors  shall  find  the 
funds  of  the  establishment  can,  admit  it,  and  the  number  of  pupils  require 
it,  additional  teachers  may  be  added.' 

3.  Founded  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  subscriptions  are  still 
being  added  to.  Invested  in  Government  funds  at  3  per  cent.,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Railway  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares.  Gross  revenue 
£200;  Net  revenue,  £200,  under  deduction  of  Income-tax.  In  the 
above  gross  revenue  an  annual  voluntary  grant  of  £25  from  the  burgh 
is  not  included. 

4.  The  Provost  and  eldest  Bailie  of  Tain ;  the  Sheriff-depute  of  Ross  • 
the  Sheriff-substitute  of  Ross;  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ross- 
the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland ;  the  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Tain;  and  others,  elected  annually.  See  copy  of 
Charter  herewith  sent. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  School  was  created  by  the  funds  collected. 

8.  See  4,  and  cojjy  of  Charter. 

9.  They  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

10.  The  money  has  always  been  faithfully  apphed  to  the  support  of 
the  institution.  The  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  have  considerable 
trouble,  perform  then-  duties  gratuitously. 

11.  Head-master  appointed  by  subscribers  of  £10  and  upwards.  The 
engagement  can  be  terminated  on  either  side  by  three  months'  notice, 
i wo  teachers  besides  the  rector.  Since  1861  they  have  been  appointed 
by  the  rector,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors,  and  the  engage- 
ment IS  terminable  on  either  side  by  three  months'  notice.  Appointments 
are  not  limited  to  any  class,  denomination,  etc.  No  provision  for  super- 
annuation allowances. 

12.  List  of  teachers  : — 

J.  Scott,  rector  and  teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.  (member  of  Council,  University 
'Phiw^r^^  'i     ^'^A*^  ^^tf^  ^^"O'^^^       Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sr^jS'  ■   f^^        r^^i""'     Mathematical  department,  and  one- 
.     *'^if<i  of  fees  in  the  other  two  departments. 

A.  Walker,  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  (attended  Edinburgh  University 
deparZer^'     ''^  ^'''^  ^  English^and  Cliici 

^'  ■^v^.''r«1^'«*f''''^1"//  (attended  Edinburgh  Univereity  for  some 

years),  salary  £45,  and  one-third  fees  in  English  and  Classical  departments. 

_  13.  Rector  and  teachers  each  teach  in  their  respective  departments  for 
six  hours  daily.  Supervision  by  the  rector,  exercised  at  his  discretion. 
JNo  special  time  set  apart. 
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14.  No  houses  provided  for  any  of  the  masters.  Rector  has  at  present 
eight  boarders ;  English  teacher,  one.  Charge  for  board,  £30  to  £35 
per  annum. 

15.  Above  200. 

16.  Four  class-rooms,  28  ft.  8  in.  by  18  ft.  3  in. ;  13  feet  high.  A 
large  lecture-room  can  accommodate  250.    An  apparatus-room. 

17.  Number  enrolled  during  the  last  three  years  :  — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

1870,  .         93  .         36  .  129 

1871,  .         90  .         41  .  131 

1872,  .         73  .  40  .  113 


18.  Table  of  fees  per  quarter : — 

s.  d. 


English  Reading,      .  .30 
Reading  and  Grammar,        .       4  0 
Reading,  Grammar,  and  Com- 
position, etc.        .  .50 
"Writing,  including  Pens  and 

Ink,  .  .  .26 

Book-keeping,  .  .46 
Drawing,      .  .  .40 

Arithmetic,  .  .  .40 

Geography,  etc.,  .  .46 
Mathematics,  .  .80 


Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  etc.  10  6 
Latin,  .  .  .50 

Greek,  .         .  .50 

French,        .  .  .50 

German,  .  .  .50 
Italian,         .  .  .50 

Any  two  of  the  above  Lan- 
guages,    .         .  .80 
Any   three  '  of   the  above 

Languages,   _       .  .     10  0 

No  gratuitous  instruction. 


19.  No.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  schools  which  have  hitherto 
received  Government  grants. 

20.  Yes.  The  dii-ectors  make  repairs,  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  institution. 

21.  Financial  statement  herewith  sent: — 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Tain  Royal  Academy  for  the  Year 
from  30th  April  1871  to  30th  April  1872. 

Db. 

1871. 

April  30.  To  Balance  at  Credit  of  Treasurer's  Account  with  British  Linen 

Company's  Bank,  Tain,     ......  £188  11  11 

May  1.  To  Cash  Dividend  on  £100,  invested  in  the  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen  Line  of  Eailway,      .         .       £2   5  0 
Less  Income-tax,    .         .         0   0  9 


„       To  Cash  Dividend  on  £440,  invested  in  the  Inver- 
ness and  Nairn  Eailway,  ....  £11   0  0 
Less  Income-tax,     .         .  0   3  8 

July  7.  To  Cash  Dividend  for  half-year  on  £350,  Scinde 

Eailway  Stock,      ,         .         .         .         .  £8  15  0 

Less  Income-tax,     .         .  0   4  5 


To  Cash  Dividend  on  £100,  invested  in  the  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen  Eailway,        .         .  .£250 
Less  Income-tax,     .         .         0  12 


2   4  3 


10  16  4 


8  10  7 


Sept.  21.  To  Cash  from  the  Burgh  of  Tain,  Voluntary  Subscription 

for  year,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .      25   0  0 

Oct.  31.  To  Cash  Dividend  on  £440,  invested  in  the  Inver- 
ness and  Nairn  Eailway,  ....     £11   0  0 
Less  Income-tax,     .         .         0   5  6 


10  14  6 


2   3  11 


To  Cash  Dividend  due  this  month  on  Funds  invested  in  tho 
new  3  per  cent.  Annuities,  .         .         .         .         .      78   0  0 

Carry  forward,         .         ■  ^32G   1  6 
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1872.  Brouglit  forward,  . 

Jan.  6.  To  Cash  Dividend  on  £350  Stock,  invested  in  the 

Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Eailway,     .         ,       £8  15  0 
Less  Income-tax,     .         .         0   4  5 


£326    1  6 


April  11.  To  Cash  Dividend  due  this  month  on  Funds  invested  in  the 
new  3  per  cent.  Annuities,  ..... 

April  13.  To  Interest  on  Current  Account  with  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany's Bank,  Tain,  for  past  year,  .... 


Total, 


1871. 
May  26. 

July  8. 
July  12. 


August  19 
Nov.  2. 

Nov.  28. 

Dec.  2. 
Dec.  14. 


Cb. 


1872. 
Jan.  22. 

Feb.  2. 
Feb.  21. 


By  paid  David  Mitchell  for  keeping  the  Academy  grounds  in 

repair  for  half-year  to  Whitsunday, 
By  paid  D.  Thomson  for  repairing  Chairs,  . 
By  paid  John  Grant  amount  of  Account  due  to  Northern  Ensigr, 

for  advertising  Examination,  .... 
By  paid  Premium  ou  Insurance  of  the  Academy  buildings, 
,  By  paid  John  Scott,  rector,  salary  for  half-year  to  1st  inst.. 
By  paid  Daniel  Boss,  blacksmith,  for  repairing  the  Grates  in  the 

Academy,  ........ 

By  paid  David  Mitchell  for  keeping  the  Academy  grounds  in 

repair  for  half-year  to  Martinmas, 
By  paid  Lainatic  Asylum  Assessment  for  year  1871-1872, 
By  paid  Alexander  Meikle,  plumber.  Tain,  for  repairing  Platform 

on  roof  of  Academy,  etc.,  .  .   

By  paid  Hector  Gilchrist,  mason,  for  putting  new  Steps  in  front 

of  Academy  entrance  door,  .         .         .  .  . 

By  paid  Alexander  Mackenzie,  carpenter,  for  repairs  done  to  the 

Academy,    .         .         .         .         .         .  . 

By  paid  ^Andrew  Maitland,  architect,  his  Account  against  the 

Academy  from  12th  May  to  11th  inst.,  . 


By  paid  Parochial  Assessment  for  year  1871-1872, 
By  paid  John  Scott,  rector,  salary  for  half-year  to  1st  inst., 
By  paid  Proprietor  of  Inverness  Advertiser  for  advertising  Exami- 
nation, etc.,  ...... 

„       By  paid  for  a  Bank  Cheque-book,  .... 

April  30.  By  Balance  at  Credit  of  Treasurer's  Account  with  the  British 
Linen  Company's  Bank,  Tain,  .... 

Total, 


8  10 
78  0 
1  17 


£414   9  6 


£2   0  0 
0  17  6 

0   8  0 

2  8  9 
80   0  0 

0  7  6 

1  10  0 
0   4  1 

13  19  11 

6   0  0 

.  1  14  3 

110 

3  0  6 
80   0  0 

13  0 
0  10 

219  13  U 

£414   9  5 


II.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  No  conditions,  nor  fixed  age  of  admission.  Ages  of  highest  class, 
14  to  17  or  18. 

2.  All  classes,  but  chiefly  middle  and  upper. 

3. .  Parents  select  subjects  of  study,  which  consist  of  Classics,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  etc.,  and  all  branches  of  English. 

6.  The  juniors  receive  religious  instruction  daily;  Seniors,  once  a 
week.  School  opened  in  the  morning  with  prayer,  and  all  who  attend 
classes  from  9  to  10  o'clock  are  expected  to  be  present.  Pupils  are 
exempted  from  being  present  at  the  desire  of  their  parents. 

6.  No  Mmit  fixed.  At  present  number  in  classes  varies  from  10  to  30. 
Promotion  regulated  by  attainments;  except  in  the  case  of  pupils 
entering  at  an  advanced  age,  and  far  behind  in  their  studies. 

7.  Work  done  by  the  highest  class  in  the  school  :— 
Senior  Latin :  Horace,  Crombie's  Gymnasium. 

„    Greek;  Homer. 

„    French:  Moli^re's  Plays,  Le  Misanthrope,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomrae. 
,,     German;  Ahn's  Course. 

„    English:  Chambers'  Heading  in  English  Literature,  Collier's  British 

History,  Composition,  etc. 
„    Mathematics:  Euclid  (6th  Book;,  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  Elements 

of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Algebra. 
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8.  Six  hours.  Two  hours  required  for  preparation.  Rector  does  not 
personally  regulate  the  amount  of  home  lessons,  except  in  his  own 
classes,  but  may  make  suggestions. 

9.  Small  library,  but  no  printed  catalogue. 

11.  As  far  as  known,  in  1868,  one;  1869,  two;  1870,  none;  1871, 
one;  1872,  three.    No  bursaries.  ' 

12.  The  Macpherson  Bursary,  Edinburgh  University,  has  been  held 
in  succession  by  two  old  pupils  after  passing  M.A.,  one  of  whom  holds  it 
at  present.  One,  last  year,  obtained  scholarship  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
Edinburgh  University,  after  passing  M.A. 

13.  Banking,  mercantile, — a  large  number  going  abroad, — farmmg. 
Some  few  enter  the  professions. 

14.  Generally  additional  lessons.  Corporal  punishment  with  tawse  by 
each  teacher  in  his  own  department.  No  record  kept.  Four  medals 
annually  for  best  pupils  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages, 
Enghsh ;  also  Prize  books. 

15.  The  building  stands  m  a  park  of  nearly  three  acres.  Ordmary 
amusements  of  boys.    Six  weeks  at  midsummer ;  two  at  Christmas. 

16.  Masters'  duties  terminate  in  the  class-rooms.  Offences  in  play- 
ground brought  under  the  notice  of  the  rector. 

John  Scott, 
Tain  Royal  Academy,  Tarn. 

2ith  March  1873. 
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MILLER  INSTITUTION,  THURSO,  CAITHNESS. 
{Population,  3622.) 
I.  Nature  of  Fodndation. 

1.  Trust  deed,  June  1861.    Alexander  Miller.    Miller  Institution. 

2.  For  a  Mgh-class  school.  No  ordinances  since  the  trust  deed,  which 
is  lodged  in  the  Register  Office  in  Edinburgh. 

3.  £1000  in  preference  shares  Aberdeen  capital  stock,  6  per  cent., 
— now  under  management  of  Caledonian  Railway;  and  £268  in  3^ 
consols  stocks.    Nett  revenue,  £68. 

4.  For  education  without  connection  with  any  other  school  or  manage- 
ment. WilUam  Miller,  Esq.,  Barrock  Street;  Alexander  Henderson, 
Esq.  of  Stemster;  Rev.  J.  S.  Miller;  Rev.  M.  R.  Taylor;  Rev.  C. 
Findlay;  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  Commercial  Bank;  J.  W.  Galloway, 
Esq.,  National  Bank. 

5.  No. 

6.  No. 

7.  The  school  was  created  only  by  the  trust  deed  of  1861. 

8.  By  trust  deed.  The  ministers  and  bank-agents  while  in  office,  the 
others  for  life. 

9.  The  trustees  examine  the  school  annually,  and  visit  the  school 
occasionally. 

10.  The  trust  funds  are  appUed  in  giving  salaries  to  the  teachers  and 
keeping  building  in  repair. 

11.  The  trustees  appoint  the  head-master,  and  the  office  is  held  on 
three  months'  notice  on  either  side.  There  is  at  present  one  assistant, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  head-master,  and  holds  office  on  the  same  teims 
as  he  does.  The  appointments  are  Hmited  to  no  special  class.  There  is 
no  provision  for  superannuation  allowances. 

12.  James  Waters,  rector,  has  had  a  university  education  of  four 
sessions,  but  is  not  a  graduate — emoluments,  £80,  including  fees.  George 
Sutherland,  assistant — salary,  £40. 

13.  No  specified  time.    The  head-master  teaches  five  hours  daily. 

14.  The  masters  have  no  houses  connected  with  the  school. 

15.  200. 

16.  Four,  each  21  feet  by  24  feet,  and  a  committee-room  26  feet  by 
20  feet. 

17.  Boys,  80. 

18.  Junior  department,  1st  division,  3s.  6d.  per  quarter;  2d  division,. 

6  s.  iDer  quarter. 

Senior  department,  for  one  branch  along  with  the  above,  7s.  6d. 

per  quarter. 
For  all  branches,  10s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
None  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

19.  No. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  Produce  of  endowment  stated  at  No.  3.  Amount  of  fees  received 
by  teachers  not  well  known. 

11.  Studies  and  Discipline. 

1.  The  only  condition  is  that  the  fees  are  paid.    Any  age  above  6; 
average  age  of  highest  class,  13^. 
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2.  There  is  a  good  proportion  from  the  well-to-do  class,  but  the 
majority  is  from  the  working  class. 

3.  In  junior  department,  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  Enghsh  com- 
mercial education,  such  as  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and 
Grammar;  senior  department,  more  advanced  Enghsh,  with  Latin,  Greek 
French,  and  Mathematics.    Classes  at  choice  of  parents.  ' 


TIME-TABLE. 


Senior  Department. 

Junior  Department. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

Hours. 

10-  10.10 
10.10-11 

11-  11.25 
11.25-11.55 

11.55-1 

Opening. 

Bible  and  Catechism. 
Writing  and  Greek. 
Euclid. 

English  Reading,  with 
Grammar  &  Analysis, 
and  British  History 
and  Geography,  on 
alternate  days. 

10-10.10 
10.10-10.55 
10.55-11.20 

11.20-12 

12-12.40 
12.40-1 

1-2 

Opening. 

Bible  and  Catechism. 
Writing. 

Eng.  Reading,  Lower 

Division. 
Do.,  Higher  Division. 
Dictation. 

Interval. 

1-2 

2-2.45 
2.45-3.15 
3.15-3.30 

3.30-4 

Interval. 

Highest  Latin. 
Junior  Latin. 
French. 
Arithmetic. 

2-  2.40 

2.40-3 

3-  3.20 
3.20-4 

English  Grammar  and 
Geography  on  alter- 
nate days,  HigherDiv. 

Do.  do..     Lower  Div. 

Eng.  Read.,  Lower  Div. 

Arithmetic. 

5.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction  in 
Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  immediately  after  opening  the  school  in  the 
morning.  There  are  no  parents  who  object  to  instruction  in  the  Bible ; 
but  a  few  do  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  their  children  are  exempted. 
The  school  is  opened  with  a  short  prayer  by  each  master,  and  closed 
with  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  all  the  children.  All  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  be  present. 

6.  Our  hmits  have  never  yet  been  found  too  Uttle.  The  average 
number  in  each  class  is  sixteen ;  their  promotion  is  regulated  by  their 
proficiency  and  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  pay  the  higher  fee  for 
the  advanced  classes. 

7.  Work  done : — 

English,  .  CoUier's  British  History  and  Nelson's  Senior  Reader  on  alternate 
days,  with  English  Grammar  and  Analysis ;  Paraplu-asiug 
and  Geography  (from  Anderson's  class-book)  in  turn. 

JLatin,  .  Henry's  1st  and  2d  Latin  ;  selections  from  Caesar,  Virgil,  Livy, 
and  Horace. 

Cfreek,       .    Grammar ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  and  Greek  Testament. 
Geometry,  .   Euclid,  4  Books ;  Algebra  (Colenso's). 
French,     .    Hall's  Courses. 

8.  Including  the  interval  for  play,  the  length  of  the  school  day  is  six 
hours.  Time  required  for  preparation  of  home  lessons,  according  to  stage 
of  pupil's  progress, — for  the  highest  class  about  three  hours.  The  head- 
master personally  regulates  the  amount  only  for  his  own  pupils,  and  gives 
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directions  to  the  other  master  in  a  general  way,  leaving  the  exact  amount 
for  each  evening  to  his  discretion. 

9.  There  is  no  school  library. 

10.  Professor  Shearer  of  Bradford  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  annual 
examination  for  three  years,  and  his  remarks  appeared  in  the  report  of  it 
pubhshed  in  the  local  newspapers,  of  which  I  possess  no  copy. 

11.  1866,  1;  1867,  1;  1868,  2 ;  1869,  1;  1870,  1;  1871,  1.  There 
are  no  bursaries. 

12.  One  assistant-surgeon  for  Indian  army ;  one  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Edinburgh  University.  At  the  annual  county  competition  of 
schools,  out  of  300  prizes  given  amongst  the  competitors  from  twelve 
schools,  the  Miller  Institution  boys  have  carried  89,  and  these  chiefly  in 
the  higher  branches. 

13.  Writers'  clerks  and  bank  accountants,  teachers,  surgeons,  and 
shopmen. 

14.  Very  little  corporal  punishment  used;  moral  suasion  found  gene- 
rally sufficient.  When  any  punishment  is  given,  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
masters.  No  record  of  punishment  is  kept.  No  rewards  given,  unless  the 
commendation  given  by  the  master  in  presence  of  the  other  scholars  is 
regarded  as  a  reward;  the  effect  of  such  is  found  to  be  equal  to  a 
reward. 

15.  95  feet  by  85  feet.    Handball  and  cricket.    Six  weeks. 

16.  The  masters  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  superintend  the  play 
when  they  have  time. 

17.  No  special  difficulty.    No  suggestions  in  the  meantime. 

Note. — The  above  return  is  from  materials  supplied  by  the  rector  of  the  ia- 
stitution  (Mr.  Waters)  and  W.  Miller,  Esq.,  trustee. 


Extract  from  Trust-Conveyance  by  Alexander  Miller  in  favour  of  Trustees 
for  'Miller  Institution,'  dated  22d  August  and  recorded  21st  October 
1861. 

'  I,  Alexander  Miller,  of  Janet  Street  in  Thurso,  having  acquired  the  portion 
of  ground  and  others  after  disponed,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  an 
academy  or  public  school,  as  more  particularly  after  set  forth ;  and  having 
since  erected  thereon  a  suitable  biulding,  I  have  now  resolved  to  carry  out  my 
intentions  regarding  the  same  by  the  execution  of  these  presents :  Therefore 
I  do  hereby  give,  grant,  assign,  dispone,  and  convey  to  and  in  favour  of  the 
Eeverend  John  Stewart  Miller,  present  minister  of  the  parish  of  Thurso  ;  the 
Reverend  Walter  Ross  Taylor,  present  minister  of  the  First  Free  Church  of 
Thurso  ;  the  Reverend  James  Sime,  present  minister  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gation of  Thurso;  the  Reverend  Charles  Stewart  Findlay,  present  minister  of  the 
Secession  or  Burgher  Church  in  Thurso,  and  their  respective  successors  in  said 
several  charges  ;  the  chief  magistrate  or  baron  baihe  of  Thurso,  appointed  by 
the  superior,  and  distinct  from  the  holder  of  the  oiBce  of  police  magistrate ; 
John  Henderson,  present  agent  in  Thurso  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scot- 
land ;  David  Fielding,  present  agent  there  for  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  their  respective  successors  in  the  offices  of  agents  for  the  said  banks; 
Alexander  Henderson,  Esqmre  of  Stemster,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  his 
heir-male  for  the  time  being,  and  the  successors  of  the  persons  above  specified 
in  the  offices  or  according  to  the  substitution  above  mentioned,  as  trustees  for 
executmg  the  trust  hereby  created,  the  majority  of  said  trustees  acting  for  the 
time  being  always  a  quorum,  and  the  majority  of  trustees  present  at  any  of 
their  meetmgs  after  mentioned  Laving  power  and  being  hereby  directed  to 
elect  a  chairman  or  preses,  but  which  chairman  or  preses  shall  have  only  a  de- 
liberating vote  ;  whom  all  failing,  then  to  the  nearest  heir-male  for  the  time 
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being  of  me,  the  said  Alexander  Miller  (to  be  afterwards  known  as  "  my  trus- 
tees "),  heritably  and  irredeemably ' — 

I.  '  Land,  with  buildings  erected  thereon,  all  to  be  called  in  time  coming 

"  Miller  Institution,"  or  whatever  building  may  be  erected  thereon.' 
II.  'One  thousand  pounds  six  per  ceut.  Preference  Stock  in  the  Scottish 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company.' 
III.  '  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Stock  in  the  said  RaUway  Company,  together  with  the  whole 
yearly  dividends  and  profits  to  accrue  on  the  said  several  parcels  of 
Stock.' 

The  granter  only  conveys  in  trust  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

I.  'The  said  building  to  be  known  by  name  of  "Miller  Institution,"  to  be 
used  and  occupied  as  a  public  school  and  appurtenances  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  and  around  Thurso,  or  from  any 
other  quarter,  of  all  religious  Christian  denominations,  and  in  no  other 
manner  nor  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.' 
II.  Gives  the  trustees  power  to  '  uplift,  receive,  sell,  assign,  and  convey  and 
discharge  the  sums  of  money  and  stock  above  conveyed,  but  only  to  re- 
invest the  proceeds  on  such  securities,  heritable  or  moveable,  including 
the  stocks,  or  shares,  or  bonds  of  public  or  joint-stock  companies,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  proper.'  To  appoint  a  factor  and  treasurer  (who  may 
be  one  of  themselves)  to  manage  the  funds. 

III.  Trustees  to  have  exclusive  right — 

'  To  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  in  said  Institution  ; 

'  To  settle  the  description  and  nmnber  of  those  who  shall  be  educated 

thereat,  and  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  them ; 
'  To  fix  on  the  different  branches  of  education  to  be  taught,  and  the 

mode  of  teaching ; 
'  To  form  rules  and  regulations  for  the  masters  and  scholars,  and  to  alter 

the  same  from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure  ; 
Generally,  '  to  direct,  regulate,  manage,  and  govern  the  said  institution 

and  all  its  concerns  in  such  way  and  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem 

best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  institution ;  and  of  all 

such  matters  they  are  hereby  constituted  judges.' 

IV.  Trustees  instructed  to  apply  '  free  interest  of  the  one  thousand  pounds 

stock,  after  the  deduction  of  all  charges  and  expenses  to  be  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  this  trust,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  my  trustees  shall 
think  proper  to  lay  upon  the  same,  in  payment  of  or  in  supplement  to 
the  salary  or  salaries  of  the  teacher  or  teachers.' 

V.  Interest  of  the  £268,  7s.,  '  after  deduction,'  etc.  (as  above),  '  in  maintain- 

ing said  buildings,  furniture,  and  fittings  of  the  same,  and  renewal 
thereof  from  time  to  time,  as  my  trustees  shall  see  cause  ;  &,nd  for  pay- 
ment of  feu  duty,  public  burdens,  insurance,'  etc. 


Miller  Institution,  Thurso, 
2m  February  1873. 
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SECONDARY  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

Tables  based  on  preceding  Returns. 


TABLE  I. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  REVENUE  FROM  ENDOWMENTS  (INCLUDING 
COMMON  good),  exclusive  OF  BURSARIES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Aberdeen  Grammar  Scliool,   £530  13  4 

Annan  Academy,   112  14  0 

Arbroath  High  School,   100    0  0 

Ayr  Academy,   230    0  0 

Banff,  Wilson's  Institution  and  Banff  Grammar  School,    .      .  175   0  0 

Bathgate  Academy,   516  13  0 

Brechin,  Preceptory  of  Maisondieu,   50    0  0 

Burntisland  Grammar  School,   40    0  0 

Caerlaverock,  Hutton  Hall  Academy,   *65    0  0 

Closeburn  School,  or  Wallace  Hall  Academy,    .      .      .      .  640   0  0 

Crieff,  Morison's  Academy,   1182  16  5 

Cupar,  Madras  Academy,   486  17  8 

Cupar-Fife,  Baxter  Institution,  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  60    0  0 

Dollar  Institution,                                                            ,  2100    0  0 

Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy,    .       .       .       .       .      .       .  100    0  0 

Dumfries  Academy,  ,  264    0  0 

Dundee  High  School,   550    0  0 

Edinburgh  High  School,   919    0  0 

Elgin  Academy,   160    0  0 

Forfar  Academy,   90    0  0 

Forres  Academy,   95    0  0 

Fraserburgh  Academy,   195  15  1 

Glasgow  High  School,   730    6  7 

Glenalmond,  Trinity  College,  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

Greenock  Academy,   145    0  0 

.  Haddington  Burgh  Schools,   45    0  0 

Hamilton  Academy,   1624 

Inverness  Royal  Academy,   162  13  4 

Irvine  Royal  Academy,   90    0  0 

Kirkcudbright  Academy,   224    0  0 

Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary,   191  14  5 

Lanark  Burgh  School,   40    0  0 

Leith  High  School,   Buildings. 

Lerwick,  Anderson  Educational  Institute,        ....  200    0  0 

Linlithgow  Burgh  School,   50    0  0 

Moffat  Grammar  School,   45  17  8 

Montrose  Grammar  School,   150    0  0 

Morayshire,  Milne's  Bequest  Endowed  School,  .       .       .      .  700   0  0 

Nairn,  Rose's  Institution,   2  6 

Newton-Stewart,  Ewart  Institute,   J320   0  0 


*  This  endowment  is  separately  reported  on,  the  above  being  only  the  portion  paid  to 
the  teacher. 

t  Besides  the  interest  of  £2000,  paid  to  the  bead-master  under  a  deed  of  gift  by  J.  Rose 
Troup. 

}  Exclusive  of  interest  expected  from  the  trustees  of  Miss  Janet  Ewart. 
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Paisley,  King  James'  Grammar  School, 
Paisley,  The  John  Neilson  Institution, 
Peebles,  Burgh  Grammar  School, 
Perth  Academy  and  Grammar  School, 
Peterhead  Academy,  . 
Renfrew  Grammar  School, 
St.  Andrews,  Madras  College, 
StirKng  High  School, 
Tain  Royal  Academy, 
Thurso,  Miller  Institution, 


Of  the  above,  37  are  in  Burghs,  with  an  annual  rever 
13  are  not  in  Burghs,  . 

50 


ue  of 


£50   0  0 

547  17  1 

50   0  0 

200    0  0 

65  19  1 

132   0  0 

1100   0  0 

410   0  0 

200   0  0 

68   0  0 

.    8,424   5  11 

.    6,225  16  7 

£14,650   2  6 


Reported  on  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Sellar,  but  omitted  from  the 
above  list  because  the  Schools  are  either  Elementary  or  Unendowed : — 

Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
Airdrie  Academy. 
Arbroath  Parochial  School. 
Campbeltown  Grammar  School. 
Dunbar  Burgh  School. 
Dunfermline  Burgh  School. 
Edinburgh  Academy. 
Falkirk  Grammar  School. 
Kilmarnock  Academy. 
Kirkcaldy  Burgh  School. 
Kirkwall  Grammar  School. 
Musselburgh  Grammar  School. 
North  Berwick  School. 
Port-Glasgow  Burgh  School. 
Renfrew  Burgh  School. 
Rothesay  Parochial  School. 
Selkirk  Burgh  School. 
Private  Schools. 


TABLE  IL 


TEACHERS. 


Number  in  Secondary  Endowed  Schools,  including  Assistants,  Teachers  in 
Elementary  Departments,  and  Visiting  Masters,  but  excluding  Pupil- 
Teachers  : — 

Male,  ...  293 
Female,  ...  49 

842 

'  2Q 
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TABLE  III. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND  (SESSION  1872-73). 


Name  of  Sohool. 


Aberdeen  Grammar  School 
Annan  Academy 
Arbroath  High  School 
Ayr  Academy  .       .  . 
Banff,  Wilson's  Institution  and  Banff 

Grammar  School  . 
Bathgate  Academy  . 
Brechin,  Preceptory  of  Maisondieu 
Bmntisland  Grammar  School  . 
Caerlaverock,  Hutton  Hall  Academy 
Closeburn,  Wallace  Hall  Academy 
Crieff,  Morison's  Academy 
Cupar,  Madras  Academy  . 
Cupar-Fife,  Baxter  Institution  . 
Dollar  Institution 
Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy 
Dumfries  Academy  . 
Dundee  High  School 
Edinburgh  High  School  . 
Elgin  Academy 
Forfar  Academy 
Forres  Academy 
Fraserburgh  Academy 
Glasgow  High  School 
Glenahnond,  Trinity  College 
Greenock  Academy  . 
Haddington  Burgh  Schools 
Hamilton  Academy  . 
Inverness  Royal  Academy 
Irvine  Royal  Academy 
Kirkcudbright -Academy  . 
Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary 
Lanark  Burgh  School 
Leith  High  School  , 
Lerwick,  Anderson  Educational  In 

stitute  

Linlithgow  Burgh  School  . 
Moffat  Grammar  School  . 
Montrose  Grammar  School 
Morayshire,  Milne's  Bequest  Endowed 

School  

Nairn,  Rose's  Institution  . 
Newton- Stewart,  Ewart  Institute 
Paisley,  King  James'  Grammar  School 
Paisley,  The  Neilson  Institution 
Peebles  Grammar  School  . 
Perth  Academy  and  Grammar  School 
Peterhead  Academy  . 
Renfrew  Grammar  School 
St.  Andrews,  Madras  College 
Stirling  High  School 
Tain  Royal  Academy 
Thurso,  Miller  Institution 


Glassies. 

Mathematics. 

1         -Kit  Z 

Modem 

Work  done 

Languages. 

vide.  Page 

47 

44 

6 

341 

Q 
O 

n 

o 

o 

345 

10 

5 

20 

350 

6 

13 

10 

358 

7 

7 

0 

361 

10 

6 

25 

364 

4 

4 

2 

368 

8 

6 

6 

371 

10 

8 

6 

374 

1 

0 

5 

377 

14 

16 

27 

387 

5 

3 

15 

398 

■  •  • 

21 

•  •  ■ 

7 

^ 

9 

411 

24 

27 

24 

420 

7 

3 

18 

422 

7 

7 

24 

436 

20 

29 

26 

445 

12 

11 

7 

451 

9 

20 

11 

461 

2 

.  1 

7 

467 

9 

Q 
O 

o 

d 

4/U 

31 

13 

35 

474 

7 

5 

10 

480 

17 

9 

49 

488 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

4 

AC\A 

494 

20 

20 

14 

499 

5 

22 

3 

504 

6 

12 

10 

506 

11 

1 

4 

512 

15 

8 

9 

515 

12 

4 

18 

519 

6 

3 

7 

522 

2 

4 

13 

525 

3 

6 

6 

527 

12 

11 

7 

530 

22 

17 

40 

457 

3 

10 

5 

633 

9 

34 

20 

538,  543 

7 

6 

4 

549 

60 

15 

60 

657 

5 

5 

5 

560 

36 

91 

62 

567 

6 

4 

6 

670 

10 

12 

9 

675 

28 

25 

24 

582 

5 

15 

10 

598 

4 

15 

3 

602 

25 

17 

6 

605 

607 

616 

682 

ENDOWMENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
OF  SCOTLAND 

RETURNED  AS  NOT  REPORTED  ON  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
UNDER  THE  UNIVERSITIES  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1858. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
111  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  10th  October  1873. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  ask 
you  whether  the  Universities  Commissioners,  who  reported  in  1863,  had 
under  review  all  the  endowments  founded  prior  to  the  year  1808,  or  only 
such  of  them  as  seemed  to  them  to  demand  special  inquiry. 

Only  those  endowments,  I  think,  which  were  the  subject  of  Ordinances 
are  named  in  the  Report,  but  the  review  of  endowments  by  the  Commis- 
sioners may,  notwithstanding,  have  been  exhaustive.^ — I  am,  Sii-,  your 
obedient  Servant, 

SIMON  S.  LAURIE,  Secretary. 
Professor  Berry,  University,  Glasgow. 


College,  Glasgow,  13th  October  1873. 

Sir, — I  write,  m  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th,  to  say  that  the 
Universities  Commissioners  of  1858  had  under  review  all  the  endowments 
connected  with  the  Universities  founded  prior  to  1808,  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  were  aware. 

It  is  true,  as  you  observe,  that  only  those  foundations  which  were  the 
subject  of  Ordinance  are  named  in  the  Report.  But  that  arises  from  the 
Report  being  limited  (as  stated  in  the  first  page  of  it)  to  an  explanation 
of  the  position  in  which  the  Universities  had  been  placed  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  statute  and  of  the  Ordinances.  The  functions  of  the 
Commissioners  were  mainly  of  an  executive  character,  and  it  did  not, 
therefore,  devolve  on  them  to  report  on  the  foundations  generally,  or  to 
mention  any  except  those  with  which,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
they  felt  called  upon  to  deal. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  BERRY. 

Stmon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Endowments  not  reported  ou  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Univer- 
sities (Scotland)  Act,  1858. 

1.  The  United  College  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvador. 

The  United  Collegk, 
St.  Andrews,  12th  Deceviher  1872. 

Sir, — I  have  delayed  my  reply  to  your  circular  (4),  dated  14th 
November,  from  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools,  until  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the  College  and  consulting  with 
my  colleagues. 

As  I  find  that  all  our  endowments  which  existed  in  1858-60  were 
revised  and  reported  on  by  the  Commission  under  the  Universities  (Scot- 
laud)  Act  of  1858,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  those 
which  have  come  into  existence  since  that  date.  These  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Pyper  Bursary. 

2.  The  Tyndall-Bruce  Bursaries  and  Scholarships. 

3.  The  Baxter  Bursaries. 

4.  Cheape  Bursaries. 

5.  Duncan  Bursaries. 

6.  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross  Bursary. 

7.  Spence  Bursaries. 

8.  Madi-as  Bursaries. 

9.  Smith  Bursary. 

10.  Guthrie  Scholarships. 

11.  Prizes. 

1.  The  Pyper  Bursary  was  founded  iu  1863  by  the  late  Professor 
Pyper,  who  bequeathed  to  the  United  College  the  sum  of  £500,  which 
yields  an  anuual  income  of  £15,  8s.  6d.  per  annum.  This  sum  affords  a 
bursary  of  about  £14,  tenable  for  four  years,  which,  as  often  as  it  falls 
vacant,  is  opened  to  public  competition  along  with  the  foundation  bur- 
saries of  the  College. 

2.  The  Tyndall-Bruce  Bursaries  were  founded  in  1865  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Tyndall-Bruce  of  Falkland,  who  gave  the  University  a  sum  of 
£2232,  2s.  lid.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  certain  bursaries  and  scholarships.  The 
bursaries,  which  are  three  in  number,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £30, 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  Seuatus  Academicus,  and  are  conferred,  after  com- 
petitive examination,  on  students  about  to  enter  on  the  second  year's  course 
of  study  iu  the  United  College.  These  bursaries  are  each  tenable  for 
three  years,  and  one  falls  vacant  in  each  year.  As  the  subjects  of  exa- 
mination arc  those  which  have  formed  the  studies  of  the  first  year's  course, 
the  annual  bursary  may  be  considered  as  a  prize  open  to  those  students 
who  are  entering  ou  their  second  year's  course.  The  same  eudownicat 
furnishes  two  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each.  These  arc 
open  to  students  of  St.  Andrews  who  have  passed  their  final  examination 
for  the  M.A.  degree  during  the  current  year,  and  who  were  not  more 
than  23  years  old  at  the  time  of  that  examination.  The  election  is  held 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senatus  iu  November,  and  the  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  the  student  who  has  taken  highest  honours,  or  who  has  done 
best  in  tlie  honour  examinations  connected  witli  the  degree  of  Master  of 
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Arts.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years,  duriug  which  the 
scholars,  if  students  of  divinity,  must  attend  St.  Mary's  College ;  but  if 
they  are  students  in  the  departments  of  literature  and  science,  law,  or 
medicine,  the  scholars  may  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

S.  The  Baxter  Bursary  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  late  Sir  David 
Baxter,  who  made  over  to  the  United  College  a  sum  of  £1000,  which 
yields  an  annual  income  of  £44  or  thereby.  Out  of  this,  two  bursaries,  of 
the  annual  value  of  £20  or  thereby,  are  maintained.  They  are  conferred, 
after  competitive  examination,  on  students  entering  on  the  third  year  of 
their  studies,  and  who  are  required  to  attend  at  least  two  classes  in  the 
United  College  during  their  tenure  of  the  bursary,  which  lasts  for  two 
years.    One  of  these  bursaries  falls  vacant  in  each  year. 

4.  The  Cheape  Bursary  was  founded  in  1868  by  George  Clerk 
Cheape,  Esq.  of  Strathtyrum,  who  made  over  to  the  University  for 
this  purpose  a  sum  of  £1000,  which  yields  an  annual  income  of  £44  or 
thereby.  There  are  two  bursaries,  Avhich  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Senatus. 
They  are  conferred,  after  competitive  examination,  on  students  about  to 
enter  on  the  course  of  study  usual  for  the  second  year  in  the  United  Col- 
lege. They  are  tenable  for  three  years  before  graduation,  and  for  other 
three  years  provided  the  bursars  pass  the  examination  for  the  M.A. 
degree,  and  proceed  to  the  study  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College. 

5.  The  Duncan  Bursary  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  late  Miss  Duncan 
of  Edengrove,  who  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  sum  of  £800,  to 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  other  heritages.  This  yields  an 
annual  income  of  £29  or  thereby,  and  maintains  two  bursaries  of  the 
annual  value  of  £14  or  thereby,  which  are  open  to  students  attending 
the  hterary  or  theological  curriculum,  and  are  tenable  during  theii" 
course  of  study  at  the  University.  Miss  Duncan's  will  appoints  the  Se- 
natus to  be  patrons  of  the  bursaries,  and  requires  them,  after  competitive 
examination,  to  prefer  to  the  bursary  such  as  are  of  her  own  kindred ; 
secondly,  such  as  are  of  the  name  of  Duncan ;  failing  these,  such  as  are, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  patrons,  best  quahfied  and  most  deserving  of  the 
same.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  University  have  found  some  di£6- 
culty  in  interpreting  the  above  clause. 

6.  The  Eife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross  Bursary,  of  the  value  of 
£10,  is  founded  by  an  association  of  natives  of  the  above-named  counties, 
and  is  open  only  to  students  who  belong  to  the  same  counties.  The 
bursary  is  competed  for,  when  it  falls  vacant,  along  with  the  foundation 
bursaries  of  the  United  College  ;  and  the  candidate  who  obtains  it  may 
continue  to  hold  it  for  four  years,  provided  his  conduct  and  progress  are 
satisfactory.  The  bursary,  though  competed  for  at  the  United  College, 
and  at  an  examination  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  same,  is  iu  all 
other  respects  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  above-named 
association. 

7.  The  Spence  Bursaries,  two  in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of 
£50,  were  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Spence,  minister  of  Kinnaird. 
The  bursars  are  to  be  selected  from  students  in  the  second  or  third 
session  of  their  course,  and  who  are  proceeding  to  graduation.  There 
are  various  other  conditions  attached  to  the  tenure  of  these  bursaries ; 
but  as  the  control  of  them  is  not  vested  either  in  the  United  College 
or  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  but  in  certain  trustees,  the  Com- 
missioners will  probably  obtain  full  information  regarding  them  by 
applying  to  James  Pattullo,  Esq.,  Writer,  Dundee,  who  is  agent  for  the 
trustees. 

8.  The  Madras  Bursaries  were  founded  iu  1831  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
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Bell  of  Madras.  The  number  of  bursaries  is  eight — one  of  the  annual 
value  of  £20.,  two  of  £15,  and  five  of  £10  each,  tenable  for  four  years. 
These  bursaries  are  restricted — except  to  relations  of  the  founder — to 
students  who  have  been  educated  for  three  years  at  the  Madras  College 
before  proceeding  to  the  United  College.  The  patrons  are  the  trustees 
of  the  Madras  College. 

9.  The  Smith  Bursary  was  founded  in  1861  by  William  Smith,  phar- 
maceutical chemist  in  St.  Andrews.  It  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £20, 
and  is  tenable  for  four  years.  The  bursar  must  belong  to  the  Con- 
gregational Union  in  Scotland,  and  proceed  to  the  ministry  in  connection 
vrith  that  Church.    The  patrons  are  the  committee  of  the  Union. 

10.  The  Guthrie  Scholarships  were  founded  in  1864  by  J.  A.  Guthrie, 
Esq.  of  Graigie,  and  A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Torosay,  who  made  over 
for  this  purpose  to  the  trustees  a  sum  of  £6250.  The  scholarships 
are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  two  regular  sessions  at  the 
United  College,  and  whose  age  did  not  exceed  twenty  years  on  the  30th 
November  preceding  the  election.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years,  value 
£100  for  the  first  year,  and  £50  for  each  of  three  following  years.  There 
is  one  scholarship  vacant  in  every  year.  The  Guthrie  scholar  is  bound 
to  contmue  his  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  with  the  consent 
of  the  trustees,  at  some  foreign  university.  If,  after  two  years  of  general 
study,  he  desires  to  commence  the  professional  study  of  divinity,  law,  or 
medicine  in  a  Scottish  university,  he  may  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  the 
trustees.  The  trustees  are  the  Principal  of  the  United  College,  and  the 
Professors  of  Humanity,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 

Prizes. 

11.  The  Brace  Prize  was  founded  m  1865  by  Mrs.  Tyndall-Bruce 
of  Falkland,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  competition  to  a  student  for 
excellence  in  the  study  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  The  value  of  the  prize 
is  £10.    Patrons,  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

12.  The  Arnott  Prizes  were  founded  in  1870  by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  who 
presented  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  sum  of  £1000,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  prize  or  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  physical 
science.  The  prizes  are  awarded  annually  at  the  close  of  the  session  to 
students  who  have  attended  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  and  the  Chemis- 
try class,  at  one  of  which  classes  they  must  have  attended  during  the 
year  in  which  they  compete  for  the  prizes. 

13.  The  Gray  Prize,  founded  m  1808  by  Dr.' John  Gray  of  Paddmg- 
ton.  One  prize  of  the  value  of  £10,  awarded  annually  for  the  best  essay 
on  some  prescribed  subject  in  literature  or  philosophy.  This  prize  is 
open  to  the  competition  of  all  students  in  regular  attendance  on  the  classes 
during  the  session,  at  the  close  of  which  the  essay  is  prescribed.  Patrons 
— The  Senatus  Academicus. 

14.  The  Carstairs  Prizes,  founded  in  1834  by  Dr.  John  Carstairs  of 
Stratford  Green,  London.  The  annual  value  is  £10,  divided  as  follows  :— 
1.  A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £5,  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  third  or 
highest  Mathematical  class.  2.  Books  of  the  value  of  £3,  to  the  best 
scholar  m  the  second  Mathematical  class.  3.  Books  of  the  value  of  £2, 
to  the  best  scholar  in  the  first  or  junior  Mathematical  class.  Patrons— 
The  Senatus  Academicus. 

15.  The  Miller  Prizes.— In  1853,  the  late  Henry  Miller,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  estabhshed  a  fund,  now  yielding  £70  a  year,  to  be  expended 
in  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  United  College,  St. 
Andrews. 
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(1.)  There  are  altogether  twelve  prizes— namely,  one  for  each  of  the 
three  best  students  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
college. 

(2.)  The  prizes  are : — 

Eight  pounds  to  the  best  student  of  the  first  year,  and  books  worth  two 

pounds  divided  between  the  second  and  third  best. 
Twelve  pounds  to  the  best  student  of  the  second  year,  and  books  worth 

three  pounds  divided  between  the  second  and  third  best. 
Sixteen  pounds  to  the  best  student  of  the  third  year,  and  books  worth 

four  pounds  divided  between  the  second  and  third  best. 
Twenty  pounds  to  the  best  student  of  the  fourth  year,  and  books  worth 

five  pounds  divided  between  the  second  and  third  best. 

Trustees — The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Principal  of  the  United 
College,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Fife. 

16.  The  Duncan  Prize,  founded  m  1858  by  former  pupils  of  Professor 
Thomas  Duncan,  LL.D.,  of  this  University,  and  directed  by  him  to  the 
furtherance  of  Mathematical  learning  in  the  United  College.  One  prize 
of  the  value  of  £14,  or  thereby,  which  is  annually  competed  for  by 
students,  who  must  have  attended,  at  least,  the  second  and  third  Mathe- 
matical classes  during  separate  sessions.  The  competition  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  immediately  following  that  of  their 
attendance  on  the  third  class.  Trustees — The  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
the  Provost  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Minister  of  St.  Leonard's. 

Ferguson  Bursaries. 

There  are  certain  bursaries,  called  the  Ferguson  Bursaries,  to  which 
I  should  wish  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  They 
were  founded  in  1695  by  the  Rev.  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Strath- 
martine,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  certain  scholars  at  the  Dundee 
High  School  and  certain  students  at  St.  Andrews  University.  The 
patrons  of  them  are  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee ;  but  the  bursaries 
have  been  for  some  time  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  obtain  any  account  of  what  is  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
endowment. 

I  believe  that  the  Commissioners  might  obtain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  this  endowment  from  the  Rev.  Dr,  Low,  High  School, 
Dundee.  That  gentleman  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  get  the 
endowment  turned  to  its  proper  use,  but  hitherto  in  vain. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  SHAIRP, 
Principal  of  The  United  Collecje,  St.  Andrcaf. 

Simon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Secretary., 
Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  Commission, 
111  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 


St.  Andrews,  \Oth  December  1873. 

Sir, — Having,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  youi'  Com- 
mission, re-examined  the  list  of  our  mortifications,  bursaries,  etc.  etc.,  I  find 
that,  smce  1808,  and  between  that  date  and  1858,  there  have  been  founded 
the  following  bursaries,  etc. : — 
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1.  The  Stuart  Bui'saries,  for  full  2'ftrticulars  as  to  which  I  beg  to  refer 
to  the  Report  of  the  University  Commission,  1840,  Appendix  V.  p.  94, 
and  St.  Andrews  University  Calendar,  p.  29. 

2.  The  Rorie  Bursary.  See  above  Report,  Appendix  Y,  p.  101,  and 
said  Calendar,  p.  29. 

3.  Gray  Bursaries.  See  above  Report,  Appendix  V.  p.  109,  and  St. 
Andrews  University  Calendar,  p.  24. 

4.  Grarth  Bursaries.  See  above  Report,  Appendix  V.  p.  110,  and  said 
Calendar,  p.  29, 

5.  Mackay  Bursary.  See  above  Report,  Appendix  Y.  p.  85,  and  said 
Calendar,  p.  29. 

6.  Chemistry  Chair,  for  particulars  as  to  which  see  Dr.  John  Gray's 
Will,  Aijpendix  Y.  p.  109  of  above  Report. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  SHAIRP, 

Principal  of  the  United  College^  St.  Andreivs. 

Simon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

111  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 


2.  St.  Mary's  Colleye. 

St.  Andrews,  llth  October  1873. 

Sir, — lu  accordance  with  the  request  contauied  in  your  letter  of  13th 
curt.,  I  beg  to  state  that  all  the  bursaries  iu  this  College  founded  before 
1858-60  were  duly  retiu-ned  to  the  Universities  Commissioners;  but  that 
the  only  bursaries  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  subject  of 
special  ordinances  were — 

^  1.  The  Exchequer  Bursary,  value  £30,  now  regulated  by  Ordinance 
^0.  88  (St.  Andrews,  No.  13)  of  said  Commissioners. 

2.  The  Ramsay  Bursaries,  eight  in  number,  value  about  £25,  which 
may  be  held  for  four  years  at  St.  Mary's  College  after  students  have 
completed  their  com-se  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  United 
College.  These  bursaries  are  now  regulated  by  Ordinances  No.  10  and 
No.  87  of  said  Commissioners. 

3.  The  Glendee  Bursary,  value  £7,  16s.  8(1.  This  bursary  is  also 
tenable  by  a  student  of  Theology  at  St.  Mary's  College  for  a  period  of 
four  years  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  United 
College.  The  foundation  is  regulated  by  Ordinance  No.  61  (St.  Andi'ews, 
No.  9)  of  said  Commissioners. 

The  other  bursaries  at  St.  Mary's  College  are  the  following,  viz.:— 

I. — Bursaries  adminintered  hy,  and  the  patronage  of  ivhich  is  vested  in,  Si. 

Mary's  College. 

1.  Eight  Eouudatiou  Bursaries,  value  about  £10  each,  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  the  College. 

2.  One  Alexander  Yeaman  Bursary,  value  about  £7,  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  the  College. 

3.  The  Robert  Wemyss  Bursary,  value  £25,  paid  from  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  cudoAvmeut. 
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II.  — Bursaries  administered  by  the  College,  the  patronage  oftchich  is  vested  in 

them  and  in  the  First  Minister  of  St.  Andreivs. 

Two  Alexander  Bursaries,  value  £15  each,  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  College. 

All  of  the  above  bursaries  are  disposed  of  by  competition. 

III.  — Bursaries  administered  hy  the  College,  the  patronage  of  ivhich  is  vested 

in  private  patrons,  etc. 

1.  The  Moncrieff  Bursary,  value  about  £10,  paid  from  the  College 
revenues.    Patron,  Su-  Thomas  Moncrieff,  Bart. 

2.  The  Patrick  Yeaman  Bursary,  value  about  £15,  paid  from  the  rents 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  foundation.  Patron,  James  Rait,  Esq.  of 
Anniston,  Arbroath. 

3.  The  Craig-Buchanan  Bursary,  value  about  £24,  paid  from  the 
rents  of  lands  belonging  to  the  foundation.  Patrons,  the  Kirk-Session  of 
the  parish  of  Kmross. 

IV. — Bursaries  not  administered  by  the  College. 

1.  The  Stuart  Bui'sary,  value  about  £6,  7s.,  administered  by  the  Town 
Council  of  St.  Andrews.  The  College  are  patrons.  The  bursary,  is  dis- 
posed of  by  competition. 

2.  The  Bell  Bursary,  value  about  £20,  administered  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Perth,  who  are  patrons. 

3.  The  Garvie  Bursaries,  two  in  number,  value  about  £26  each. 
Patrons  and  administrators,  the  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

4.  The  Garth  Bm'saries,  value  £10  each,  paid  from  the  rents  of  lands 
m  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews.  The  administration  of  the  foundation  is 
vested  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  There  are  now  eight  bursaries 
in  place  of  five,  which  was  the  number  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  1840.  The  patronage  of  four  of  the  bursaries  is  exercised 
by  the  head  of  the  family  of  Garth,  the  present  patron  being  the  Rev.  A. 
Irvine  Robertson,  Clunie  Manse,  Blairgowrie.  The  patronage  of  the  other 
four  is  vested  in  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University,  but  they  are 
now  always  disposed  of  by  competitive  examination.  All  of  the  bm-saries 
are  tenable  at  St.  Mary's  College  for  four  years,  in  the  event  of  the 
holders  studying  Divinity  after  completion  of  a  four  years'  coui'se  at  the 
United  College. 

All  of  the  above  last-mentioned  bursaries,  with  exception  of  the 
Wemyss  and  Craig-Buchanan  Bursaries,  were  reported  on  by  the  Si 
Andrews  University  Commission  of  1840.  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
Report  of  that  Commission,  and  to  the  University  Calendar  for  1873-4, 
pp.  29,  32,  33,  and  34,  for  further  particulars  respecting  them. 

The  bursaries  on  the  Garth,  Craig-Buchanan,  and  Wemyss  foundations 
all  came  into  operation  between  1808  and  1858. 

Since  1863  the  following  foundations  have  been  instituted,  the  bursaries 
being  conferi'ed  after  competitive  examination  : — 

1.  The  Cheape  Bursaries. — These  )3ursaries,  two  in  number,  and  of  the 
value  of  about  £21  each,  were  founded  in  1868  by  George  Clerk  Cheape, 
Esq.  of  Strathtyrum,  who  invested  a  sum  of  £1010  in  the  purchase  of 
£1000  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  of  the  Clydesdale  Railway  Guaranteed 
Company  as  an  endowment  for  the  bm-saries.  The  deed  of  foundation  was 
executed  on  25th  June  last,  and  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  Council  and 
Session  of  date  4th  July  lasl.  The  admiuist ration  is  vested  in  tbe  Senatus 
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of  the  University.  The  bursaries  are  Icuable  by  students  of  Theology  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  after  having  proceeded  through  the  curriculum  in 
Arts  in  the  United  College  and  taken  the  degree  of  M.A. 

2.  The  Duncan  Bursaries. — These  bursaries,  also  two  in  number,  and  of 
the  value  of  about  £14  each,  were  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Duncan  of 
Edengrove  in  1868.  By  her  trust  disiDosition,  dated  21st  Aijril  1864,  she 
bequeathed  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  a  sum  of  £800  for  the  foundation 
of  two  bursaries  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  The  Inirsaries,  which 
are  conferred  by  competitive  examination,  are  tenable  by  students  of 
Theology  at  St.  Mary's  College  after  comijletion  of  theii-  literary  course 
at  the  United  College.  The  founder  directed  that,  cceteris  2'>aribus,  a  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  founder's  kin  or  name.  The  bursary  fund  has 
been  reduced,  by  payment  of  legacy  duty  and  expenses,  to  £715,  and  has 
been  invested  by  the  University. 

With  respect  to  the  Craig-Buchanan  Bursary  above  mentioned,  I  have 
to  state  that  it  was  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  Craig-Buchanan, 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Kinross,  who  by  his  disposition  and  settlement, 
dated  5th  October  1832,  registered  26th  April  1842,  bequeathed  two 
thirtieth  shares  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  for  a  bursary  in  St.  Mary's 
College  to  '  a  young  man  studying  there  for  the  Church,  to  be  chosen  Ijy 
the  Kirk-Session  of  the  parish  of  Kim-oss ;  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
such  student  in  Kim-oss  parish,  the  Khk-Session  to  make  their  choice, 
first,  from  the  parish  of  Cleish  ;  second,  from  the  parish  of  Orwell ;  and 
thirdly,  from  that  of  Dunfemhne  ;  a  preference,  however,  to  be  given  to 
those  of  the  surname  of  Balziel,  Buchanan,  and  Craig,  and  the  bursary  to 
be  called  the  Craig-Buchanan  one :  in  the  dehberation  of  the  Kirk-Session, 
the  minister,  in  case  of  an  equality,  to  have  a  casting  vote  besides  his  own  ; 
the  money  for  this  bursary  to  be  invested  on  landed  or  Government  security.' 
The  fund  has  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  Robert  Wemyss  Bursary,  also  above  mentioned,  was  founded  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Amy  Wemyss,  widow  of  Captain  Robert  Wemyss,  of  the 
Bombay  Naval  Country  Service,  who  by  her  last  will  and  testament, 
dated  26th  June  1861,  bequeathed  '  the  sum  of  Company's  rupees  6000 
for  the  foundation  of  a  bursary  of  the  annual  value  of  £25  sterUng,  to  be 
attached  to  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scot- 
land.' The  founder  directed  this  bursary  '  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Robert 
Wemyss  Bursary,  after  her  said  late  husband,  Captam  Robert  Wemyss ; ' 
and  '  to  be  paid  to,  and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of,  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors for  the  time  being  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  with  whom 
it  shall  rest  to  specify  the  conditions  on  which  it  may  be  gained,  provided 
only  that  it  is  held  by  a  meritorious  student  so  long  as  he  continues  his 
regular  attendance  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.'  Part  of  the  fund  has  been  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  A  permanent  investment  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
cured for  the  remainder,  but  it  has  been  temporarily  invested  so  as  to  yield 
a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

^  If  you  should  desire  fm-ther  information  regarding  any  of  the  founda- 
tions, I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

STUART  GRACE, 
Secretary,  St.  Mari/'s  College. 

Simon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

111  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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University  of  St.  Andretvs. 

St.  Andrews,  19th  June  1873. 

SiK, — Your  letter  of  9th  curt.,  addressed  to  Principal  Shairp,  has 
been  transmitted  by  him  to  me,  as  he  is  not  in  St.  Andrews  at  present, 
and  at  his  desire  I  beg  to  reply  thereto.  ' 

You  state  that  the  bursaries  specified  in  your  letter  were  the  only 
endowments  reported  on  by  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission  in  1863. 
These  certainly  were  the  only  bursaries  respecting  which  ordinances  were 
made  by  that  Commission,  but  you  will  observe,  on  referring  to  page  41 
of  the  General  Report  of  the  Commission,  that  the  whole  of  the  bursaries 
existing  at  its  date  received  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  although, 
for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  Report,  the  Commissioners  did  not  make 
any  changes  on  the  various  foundations.  It  was,  I  beheve,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  that  Principal  Shairp  did  not  include  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  12th  December  last  any  of  the  bursaries  which  had  been  founded 
previous  to  1863. 

There  are  various  other  bursaries  in  connection  with  both  the  colleges 
in  the  University  besides  those  specified  in  your  letter.  As  you  mention 
that  if  the  hsts  contained  in  the  University  Calendar  contain  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  University  endowments  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  it,  I  beg 
to  say  that  such  a  statement  will  be  found  on  pp.  23  to  36  of  the 
University  Calendar  for  1873-74.  If  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
should  wish  further  particulars  regarding  any  endowment,  either  Principal 
Shairp  or  myself  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

There  are  three  chairs  in  the  University  the  appointments  to  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  patrons.  These  are  the  chairs  of  Humanity,  Civil 
History,  and  Chemistry,  information  respecting  which  will  be  found  at 
pp.  53,  57,  and  58  of  the  University  Calendar. 

I  may  also  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  last  Universities  Commission, 
p.  viii,  and  to  the  ordinance  of  said  Commission  No.  21  (St.  Andrews, 
No.  4),  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  professors.  Reference  may  likewise  be  made  to  the 
Report  of  the  St.  Andrews  University  Commission  of  1840,  pp.  8  and  9. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

STUART  GRACE. 

Simon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

111  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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REjrARKS  and  Suggestions  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  Unh^ersity  of  Glasgow 

on  the  Subject  of  Bursaries. 

The  views  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  it  is  desirable 
to  have  introduced  into  the  bursary  system  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Glasgow  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  Report  on  Bur- 
saries in  Arts,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  April  18,  1870,  which,  they 
understand,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
they  should  now  again  enter  into  the  subject  at  large,  or  do  more  than 
state  briefly  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  and  which  the 
experience  of  each  session  tends  only  to  confirm. 

Those  of  the  bursaries  that  are  in  private  patronage  they  would  like 
to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  thrown  open  to  be  competed  for  at  an  annual 
bursary  examination.  Those,  likewise,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  public 
bodies,  trustees,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  deeds  of  endowment  permit.  They 
think  it  also  extremely  desu-able  that  all  bursars  in  Arts  should  hold 
their  bnrsaries  on  the  condition  of  passing  the  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  bursar  in 
Divinity  who  has  not  passed  in  at  least  two  of  the  departments  of  examin- 
ation for  that  degree.  The  Commissioners  are  doubtless  aware  that 
changes  of  this  nature  were  introduced  by  the  Universities  Commissioners 
of  1858  into  the  management  of  almost  all  the  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  the 
Senatus,  and  of  a  few  of  those  in  the  gift  of  other  pubHc  bodies ;  and  the 
results  of  these  changes  have  been  so  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the 
very  lunited  area  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  that  the  Senatus  are 
most  anxious  to  see  them  carried  out  on  a  much  wider  scale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presentation  bursaries  not  unfrequently 
fall  to  an  inferior  class  of  students,  and  have  no  effect  whatever  in  raising 
the  educational  standard  of  the  University,  or  of  the  preparatory  schools 
from  which  the  University  is  supplied.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  go  mto  any  statistical  details  upon  this  point,  as  they  believe  the 
facts  of  the  case,  carefully  collected  and  digested,  have  been  fully  laid 
before  the  Commissioners  by  Professor  Ramsay,  the  Convener  of  the 
Bursary  Committee,  in  his  evidence. 

Should  the  Commissioners  hesitate  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Senate  to  their  full  extent,  the  Senate  think  the  adoption  of  one  or  other 
of  the  following  plans  would  have  the  effect  of  mitigatmg  the  evils  which 
have  been  found  to  result  from  the  present  system :  either  that  the  patron 
should,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  send  up  to  the  University  a  number 
of  the  nominees,  who  should  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the 
annual  bursary  competition,  and  that  he  should  appoint  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  examiners  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  nominees; 
or,  failing  this,  that  all  presentees  to  bursaries  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  at  the  University,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  holding 
their  bursaries.  Such  an  arrangement  would  at  least  have  the  negative 
effect  of  excluding  the  obviously  incompetent,  though  it  would  not  secure 
what  is  far  more  desirable,  the  appointment  in  each  case  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  deserving. 
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Schedule  showing  Endowments  made  to,  or  for  behoof  of,  tl 


Date  of 
Endow- 
ments. 

Names  of  Donors. 

Capital. 

Name  of 
Bursary  or 
Prize, 

Number  of  Bursaries, 

Annua!  Valu. 
of  Bursariee'. 
Prizes. 

T 

1.  

In  Faculty 

1809 

The  Eev.  James 
Stuart,  rector  of 
George  Town 
and  All  Saints, 
South  Carolina. 

£1,640  15 

Stuaii). 

One  of  £14,  one 
of  £13,  two 
of  £12  each, 
and  one  of  £9 

1  or  thereby. 

£60  0  0 

1809 

do. 

600   0  0 

Stuart. 

One. 

Interest  of 
Capital. 

1809 

do. 

600   0  0 

Stuart. 

One. 

do. 

1810 

James  Middleton, 
dyer.  Steps  of 
Gilcomston, 
Aberdeen. 

347  16  lx% 

and 

206   3  8 

Consols. 

Middleton. 

One  of 

IS  0  o' 
or  therebv 

1815 

J  ames  Cruick- 
shank,  farmer, 
Tbuxhill,  New 
Deer. 

435  14  8 

Cruickshank. 

One  of 

15  0  0 
or  thereby. 

1816 

do. 

22  16  6 

and  feu  duties  yield- 

^■nn•    4^1fi     11a  f^rl 
llig    AXO,    JLIS,  DU. 

annually. 

Cruickshank. 

One  of 

18  15  0 
or  thereby. 

1817 

Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson,  Bart., 

VJU  V  Cl  LL\jJ.  VJTCiiC 

ral  of  India, 

8,026    6  8,% 

and  feu  duties  yield- 
ing £5,  Os.  lOd.  or 
thereby  annually. 

Macpherson. 

Four  of  £20^ 
each,  &  three  > 
of  £9  each  j 

or  thereby. 

107  0  0 

1  897 

William  Davidson 
of  Bayswater 
Hill. 

412   3  0 

and  feu  duty  and 
land  tax  yielding 
£28  annually. 

Davidson, 

Tliree  of  £13, 
thereby. 

10s.  or 

AO  10  0 

1827 

George  Hogg  of 
Shannaburn. 

4   2  6 

and  feu  duty  yield- 
ing £14,  lis.  Gd. 
annually. 

Hogg. 

One. 

14  0  0 

1829 

Adam  Martin  of 
London. 

1,165  15  7 

Martin. 

Two  of  £15  each, 
and  one  of  £10 

1  or thereby 

40  0  0 

1835 

Alexander  Scott 
of  Craibstone. 

400   0  0 

Preference  Stock  of 
Great    North  of 
Scotland  Ilaihvay 
Company. 

Scott. 

One. 

20  0  0 
or  thereby. 
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ABERDEEN. 


^KSITT  OF  Abeedeen,  between  the  years  1808  and  1858. 


enable  for 

Conditions. 

Trustees  and 
Patrons. 

Eemarks. 

".3. 

Preference  first  to  name  of  Stuart,  then  to 
that  of  Simpson. 

Awarded  by  com- 
petition. 

Funds  under 
charge  of 
Senatus. 

ars  at  Banff 
idemy,  and  4 
u's  at  Univer- 
y. 

For  the  education  of  a  yoixng  man  of  the  name 
of  Stuart,  whom  failing,  Simpson. 

Patrons  Trustees 
—  The  Presby- 
tery of  Fordyce. 

Funds  in 
charge  of 
Presbytery 

u-s  at  Fordyce 
ademy,  and  4 
ars  at  Univer- 
y. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Preference  to  names  of  Middletou  or  Sim. 

Awarded  by  com- 
petition. 

Funds  under 
charge  of 
Senatus. 

do. 

Restricted  to  names  of  Cruickshank,  Top,  or 
Tap. 

Patron — The  min- 
ister of  parish  of 
Monquhitter. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Patron — The  min- 
isterof  theparish 
of  New  Deer. 

do. 

do. 

For  Highland  Gaelic-speaking  students. 

Awarded  by  com- 
petition. 

do. 

CIO. 

to  the  names  of  Davidson,  Knowles,  Sim, 
Ramsay,  Simpson,  Cooper,  Collie,  Thom, 
Forbes,  Gerrard,  or  Gordon. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Given  by  competition,  except  when  relations 
of  the  founder  or  students  of  the  name  of 
Hogg  apply  and  are  found  qualified. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•  •  • 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Given  to  the  son  of  any  poor  clergyman  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Communion,  or,  should 
there  be  no  claimant  of  said  description,  to 
any  other  young  man  of  needy  circum- 
stances who  is  intended  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

Patron  —  The 
Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal 
Church  for  the 
time  being. 

Funds  in 
charge  of 
Patron. 
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Schedule  showing  Endowments  made  to,  or  for  behoof  of. 


Date  of 
Endow- 
ments. 


1835 


1838 


1838 


1838 


1848 


1853 


1808 


Names  of  Donors. 


Alexander  Scott 
of  Craibltone. 


James  Kinloch  of 
London, 


Dr.  John  Simp- 
son of  Shrub - 
hill,  Worcester. 


Mrs  Josopliine 
Booth  or  Launie, 
of  No.  18  Union 
Place,  Aber- 
deen. 

Ninian  Bruce. 


Colonel  Alexander 
Brodie  Camp- 
bell of  Elgin. 


Dr.   John  Milne 
of  Bombay. 


Amount  or 
Capital. 


£539  16  1 


1,152  11  9 


9GG,  9 
and 
10,497  11 
Consols. 


m  1- 


312  11  9 


222  17 
and 

4,175  6 
Consols. 


795  18  8^', 


Name  of 
Bursary  or 
Prize. 


Scott. 


Kinloch. 


Simpson. 


Simpson 
Mathematical 
Prize. 

Note. — This  prize 
Is  regulated  'by 
Ordinance  No. 
39,  Aberdeen 
No.  19. 

Simpson 
GreekPrize. 

Launie. 


Bruce  (N.) 
Campbell. 


Milne. 


Number  of  Bursaries. 


One. 


I  Annual  V; 
'  of  Bursarie 
1  Prizeg. 


£18  10 
or  thereL 


One  of  £14,  andl 
two  of  £13  [  or  thereby 
each,  ) 

Six  of  £35  each. 


Of 


Of 


Two  of  £10  each. 


One. 


Four  of  £18 
each,  and 
fom'  of  £14, 
10s.  each, 


or  thereby 


II.— 7n  FacnUy 


40  0 


210  0 


70  0 
or  there! 


■70  0 
or  tlierel 

20   0  I 


One. 


10  15  ( 
or  thereby 

130  0  f 


()/  Medicine. 

28   0  0 
or  thereby 


whJiS?hrni?irjF  '  ""K?^  Foundations  under  the  administration  of  the  Senatm  is  pai' 

wliere  the  Deeds  of  Foundation  otherwise  provide. 

1st  Nov.  1878. 
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■Jniversity  of  Aberdeen,  between  the  yeaxs  1808  and  1858— continued. 


Tenable  for 

Conditions. 

Trustees  and 
Patrons. 

Eemarks. 

i  years. 

Given  to  the  son  of  any  poor  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  iu  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  or,  should  there  be  no  claimant 
of  said  description,  to  any  young  man  in 
indigent  circnmst/i,nf*ps  ■wTinctA  fo+.Tiai*  roQirloo 
in  the  town  of  Huntly,  and  failing  such,  to 
any  young  man  residing  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  who  is 
meant  for  the  ministry  of  the  said  Church. 

Patrons — The 
Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie. 

Funds  under 
the  charge 
of  Senatus. 

do. 

Awarded  by  com- 
petion. 

do. 

do. 

Bursars  to  be  14  years  of  age,  and  natives  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  preference  to  names 
of  Simpson  or  Thomson. 

do. 

do. 

-  For  students  iu  the  -Ith  or  Magistrand  Class. 

do. 

do. 

•  •  • 

•do. 

i 

1 

- 

Preference  to  name  of  Booth. 

Patrons  if  Trustees 
— Charles  Win- 
chester, Esq., 
advocate,  Aber- 
deen, and  others. 

do. 

do. 

•  •  • 

Awarded  by  com- 
petition. 

do. 

do. 

•  •  • 

do. 

do. 

year. 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  annually  the 
expense  of  the  apprentice  fee  and  infii-mary 
dues  of  a  student  in  Medicine,  to  be  selected 
from  tlie  students  of  the  Magistrand  Class  ; 
the  Professor  of  Medicine  to  be  nominator  of 
the  medical  instructor  of  the  bursar. 

1 

Funds  under 
the  charge 
of  Senatus. 

iito  the  Common  Bursary  Fund,  in  terms  of  Ordinance  No.  28,  Aberdeen  No.  8,  unless  iu  cases 


Certified  by 

Wm.  Milliqan, 
Secrelari/  o/Semttux  of  the  University  of  AhenUen, 
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Schedule,  showing  Endowments  made  to,  or  for  behoof  of,  the  University  of 

was  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners 


Date  of 
Endow- 
ment. 

Names  of  Donors. 

Amount. 

Purpose. 

I. — For  Faculty  of  Arts. 

1 

1858 

Alexander  Cowe,  Sur- 
geon, Lonmay. 

£246 

10 

7 

For  the  foundation  of  one  bui-sary, 

+n  Via  f^nllpH  ■flifi 

1860 

Geo.  Clerihew,  Builder, 
Aberdeen. 

150 

0 

0 

For  the  foundation  of  one  bursary, 
to  be  called  the 

1862 

Eev.  Geo.  Dingwall, 
Auchterless. 

For  foundation  of  one  bursary,  called 
the 

Preference  to  names  of  Dingwall 
and  Forsyth,  and  to  those  born  in 
parish  of  Auchterless. 

Ettles,  Inverness, 

600 

0 

0 

Ij  \jL  luujuLutuiuix  ui  uuc  uurbdiiY  lur 

students  in  Elgin  Academy,  na- 
tives of  the  town  and  parish  of 
Elgin,  or  sons  of  parents  who 
have  been  householders  there  for 
five  years  preceding  competition, 
called  the 
The  bursary  is  held  by  presentee  in 
Elgin  Academy  for  three  years 
previous  to  competition. 

1866 

Alexander  Dingwall, 
Esq.  of  Dingwall. 

630 

0 

0 

For  foimdation  of  bursary  for  one 
or  more  (now  fixed  at  two)  boys 
of  the  name  of  Dingwall,  or  whose 
mothers  bore  that  name,  or  of  the 

P  TV                  11     J  .1  

name  of  Dow,  called  the 

1869 

H.  M.  Queen  Victoria. 

For  foundation  of  three  b\irsaries  for 
sons  or  relatives  of  those  who  are 
or  have  been  servants,  retainers, 
tenants,  or  cottars  upon  the 
estates  of  Balmoral,  Abergeldie, 
or  Birkhall;  failing  these,  from 
families  residing  in  parishes  of 
Crathie  and  Braemar,  called  the 

1869 

Dr.  William  Smith  of 
Damside,  Forfar- 
shire. 

450 

0 

0 

For  foundation  of  one  bursary  for 
students  of  county  of  Forfar, 
whom  failing,  of  Aberdeen,  called 
the 

1869 

James  Sturm,  Esq.  of 
London. 

2000^ 

0 

0 

For  foundation  of  two  scholarships 
(to  be  held  for  five  years),  for 
natives  of  the  parish  of  Mortlach, 
Banffshire,  and  educated  at  Mort- 
lach Parish  School  for  two  years 
previous  to  appointment,  called 
the 
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Aberdeen  subsequent  to  1858,  and  since  the  time  when  the  property  of  the  University 
under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act. 


Name  of  Bursary 
or 

Scholarship. 

Value  of 
Bursary  or 
Scholarship. 

Trustees,  Patrons,  etc. 

Eemarka. 

Cowe  Bursary. 

£8    0  0 

Patron — Executors  of 
the  founder. 

Funds  under  charge  of 
Senatus. 

Clerihew  Bursary. 

5  15  0 

Awarded  by  competi- 
tion. 

Do.  do. 

G.  Dingwall  Bursary. 

15   0  0 

Patrons  —  Presbytery 
of  Turriff. 

Funds  in  charge  of 
the  Presbytery  of 
Turriff. 

Ettles  Bursary. 

21  10  0 

Patrons  and  Trustees 
—The  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute and  two 
Ministers  of  the 
parish  of  Elgin. 

Funds  in  charge  of 
founder's  trustees. 

A.  Dingwall  Bursary. 

21   0  0 

that'll 

Awarded  by  competi- 

Fimds,  which  consist 

01    AOOU    STOCK  01 

Royal  Bank,  under 
charge  of  Senatus. 

Balmoral  Bvu-saries. 

25   0  0 
each 

Patron — The  Queen. 
Trustees — Keeper  of 

Privy  Purse  and 

Principal. 

Keepto  of  Privy  Purse 
has  charge  of  fimds. 

Smith  Bursary, 

15   0  0 

Patron — Robt.  Smith, 
Advocate,  Aber- 
deen, and  others, 
trustees  for  the 
founder. 

Funds  under  charge  of 
Senatus. 

Sturm  Bursaries. 

30   0  0 
or  thereby 
each 

Patrons — Minister  and 
Deacon's  Court  of 
Mortlach. 

Do.  do. 
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Schedule,  showing  Endowments  made  to,  or  for  behoof  of,  the  UNivEnsiTv  of 

was  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  CommissionerK 


Date  of 
Endow- 
ment. 

.Names  of  Donors. 

Amount. 

Purpose. 

1869 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott  of 
London. 

£1000 

0  0 

For  prize  to  student  in  Magistrand 
class  for  distinction  in  Experi- 
mental Natural  Philosophy,  called 
the 

1868 
and 
1870 

Dr.  Francis  Rose, 
Baulking, -Berks. 

6250 

0  0 

For  foundation  of  bursaines  of  SaO 
each  for  students  educated  or 
coming  from  the  Burgh  or  Par- 
ochial Schools  of  Banff,  Ardclach, 
or  Boyndie,  called  the 

1872 

Subscribers  to  Reid- 
haven  Majority  Tes- 
timonial. 

400 

0  0 

For  foundation  of  one  bursary  for 
sons  of  Lord  Seafield's  tenants 
in  the  parishes  of  Banff,  BeUie, 
Boharm,  Boyndie,  CuUen,  Desk- 
ford,  Fordyce,  Keith,Ord,  Portsoy, 
and  Kathven,  called  the 

II. — For  Faculty  of  Divinity. 

18G7 

Miss  Ettles  of  Inver- 
ness. 

1000 

0  0 

For  foundation  of  two  Divinity 
scholarships,  called  the 

III. — Fo7'  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

1872 

Dr.  John  Hay,  Peter- 
head. 

200 

0  0 

For  foundation  of  one  bursary  for 
medical  students. 

1872 

Dr.  Robert  Wilson, 
Glenairnie  Cottage, 
Morayshire. 

6679  15  0 

For  the  expenses  of  one  journey  of  a 
medical  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  explore  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  extending  a  museum 
or  studio  of  antiquities  in  the 
University  Buildings  in  Aberdeen. 

The  University,  Aberdeen, 
2Gth  April  1873. 
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Aberdeen  subsequent  to  1858,  and  since  the  time  when  the  property  of  the  University 
under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act — continued. 


Name  of  Bursary 
or 

Scholarship. 

Value  of 
Bursary  or 
Scholarship. 

Trustees,  Patrons,  etc. 

Remarks. 

Arnott  Prize. 

£35   0  0 

Awarded  by  competi- 
tion. 

Funds  under  charge  of 
SenatUB. 

Rose  Biirsai-ies. 

30   0  0 
each 

Awarded  by  competi- 
tion. 

Do.  do. 

Reidhaveu  Majority 
Bursary. 

about 
12   0  0 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Brown  Divinity 
Scholarship. 

17  10  0 
each 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Hay  Medical  Bursary. 

1 

5   0  0 

•  •  t 

Funds  not  yet  realized. 
The  revenue  is  bur- 
dened with  keeping 
up  tombstone. 

( 
1 

185   0  0 

The  Principal  and  Pro  - 
fessors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen , 
Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  and  two 
senior  Clinical  Lec- 
turers in  the  In- 
firmary of  Aberdeen. 

Funds  in  charge  of  the 
testator's  trustees. 

Certified  by 

William  JIilligak,  Secretary  of  Semiin'. 
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Scheme  for  the  Administration  of  the  Estate  consisting  of  the  lands 
of  Kinmuck  and  others,  under  the  Deed  of  Mortification  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Irvine  of  Drum,  dated  12th  April  1656,  and  for  the  Collection 
of  the  Rents  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 

I. — Management  of  the  Trmt  Estate  and  Collection  of  the  Rents  thereof. 

1.  The  lands  and  estate  of  Kinmuck  and  others,  now  subject  to  the 
Deed  of  Mortification  of  the  12th  April  1656,  in  terms  of  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  dated  26th  March  1868,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  as  trustees  and  administrators  for  the  purposes 
of  the  foundation,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  said  University  in  trust  always 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  bursars  in  the  University  and  School  of 
Aberdeen,  as  after  mentioned. 

2.  The  trust  estate  shall  consist  of  the  said  lands  and  estate  of  Kin- 
muck, and  of  the  existing  free  balance  of  the  trust  funds. 

3.  The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  as  con- 
stituted and  defined  by  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  21  and  22  Vict, 
cap.  83,  shall  have  the  management  of  the  said  trust  estate,  and  shall 
collect  the  whole  rents  and  produce  thereof,  and  the  administration  of  the 
said  trust  estate  shall  be  conducted  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the  said 
statute  and  the  directions  hereinafter  contained. 

4.  For  the  future,  and  until  it  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court,  the 
number  of  the  bui'sars  shall  be  twenty  instead  of  ten.  Of  these,  eight 
shall  be  scholars  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  his  bursary  for  as  many  years,  not  exceeding  four  in  all,  as  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  scholar  at  the  said  Grammar  School ;  eight  shall  be  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  his  bursary  for  as  many  years,  not  exceeding  four  in  all,  as  he  attends 
the  University  as  a  matriculated  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  four 
shall  be  students  in  Divinity  in  the  University,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his 
bursary  for  as  many  years,  not  exceeding  four  in  all,  as  he  attends  the 
University  as  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

5.  The  defender,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  Lairds  of  Drum,  shall 
have  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  the  bursaries.  The  Senatus 
Academicus  shall  make  due  intimation  of  all  vacancies  in  the  said  bur- 
saries to  the  patron,  in  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Scottish  University 
Commissioners  relative  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  dated  11th  April 
1862  ;  and  the  provisions  contained  in  the  said  ordinance  relative  to  the 
right  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  present  to  such  bursaries,  jure  de- 
voluto^  in  the  event  of  the  said  patron  allowing,  after  intimation,  an  entire 
winter  session  to  elapse  without  presenting,  shall  apply  to  all  the  bursaiies 
herein  mentioned. 

II. — Application  and  Division  of  the  Nett  Proceeds  of  the  Rents  of  the 

Trust  Estate. 

The  free  rental  of  the  estate  for  crop  1870,  payable  iu  equal  parts  at 
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Martinmas  1870  and  Whitsunday  1871,  is  estimated  in  the  rental  lodged 
in  process  to  amount  to         ...         •       £790  16  10 

The  said  uett  income  shall  be  divided  in  the  following 
proportions  annually,  viz. : — 

(1)  Eight  scholars  at  the  Grammar 

Schoolof  Aberdeen,  at  £20  each,  £1  GO    0  0 

(2)  Eight  students  of  Philosophy  at  the 

University  of  Aberdeen,  at  £40 

each,        .  .  .  320    0  0 

(3)  Four  students  of  Divinity  at  the 

University  of  Aberdeen,  at  £75 

each,       .         .         .  300    0  0 

  780    0  0 


Leaving  a  balance  of  .  .  .  £10  16  10 

which  shall  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund  after  mentioned. 

The  immediately  preceding  allocation  of  the  nett  income  of  the  trust 
estate  shall  remain  in  force  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court. 

If,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  the  uett  income  of  the  trust  estate  shall 
in  any  future  year  fall  below  the  sum  of  £790,  each  of  the  said  bursaries 
shall  suffer  a  proportional  abatement,  so  that  not  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  actual  nett  income  of  the  estate,  under  deduction  of  not  less  than 
£10,  shall  be  divided  among  the  bui'sars,  in  the  same  proportions  as  is 
above  provided  in  the  case  of  the  uett  income  amounting  to  £790. 

And  no  bursar  shall  be  held  to  have  any  vested  right  to  any  greater 
sum  than  such  proportion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  his  bur- 
sary at  the  date  of  his  presentation  thereto. 

The  sm-plus  income  of  the  trust  estate,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
of-  bursaries  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  carried  to  a  reserve  fund,  which  shall 
be  accumulated  from  time  to  time  to  meet  contingencies,  and  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  future  orders  of  the  Court. 

Certified  by 
WiLLiAJi  MiLLlGAN,  Secvetarij  of  SenaUis. 

The  University,  Akerdeen, 
2m  April  1873. 
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IV. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
I.— THEOLOGICAL  FACULTY. 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships  in  the  Facultt  of  Theology  of  the 
Uniyersitt  of  Edinburgh  which  were  not  inquired  into  by  the 
late  Universities  Commission. 

1.  M^Lurg  Bursai-y. — This  bursary  was  founded  in  1715  by  Sir  James 
M'Lurg  of  Vogrie,  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  payable  out 
of  the  Leith  Dock  Funds.  It  amounts  to  £8,  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  and  is 
tenable  iov  four  years.  The  patrons  are  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  heu-s  of  J.  Lauder  Rutherford,  Esq.,  alternately. 

2.  Penman  Bursary. — This  bursary  was  founded  in  1764  by  the  Rev. 
John  Penman,  minister  of  Bothkennar.  It  is  now  payable  out  of  the 
Leith  Dock  Funds.  It  amounts  to  £8  per  annum,  and  is  tenable  for 
four  years.  The  patron  is  Walter  J.  Little  Gihnour,  Esq.  of  Craig- 
mUIar. 

3.  Alexander  Bursary. — ^This  bursary  was  founded  in  1766  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  minister  of  Girvan.  It  amounts  to  about  £19 
per  annum,  being  the  interest  of  £420  lent  on  heritable  security,  and  of 
£75,  17s.  of  accumulated  interest.  The  capital  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  as  trustees.  The  bui'sary  is  tenable  iov  four 
years,  and  must  be  held  by  a  student  from  the  parish  of  Girvan,  pre- 
sented by  the  kirk-session ;  whom  faihng,  by  a  student  within  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ayr,  to  be  appointed  by  that  presbytery. 

4.  Blair  Bursary,  No.  1. — This  bursary  was  founded  in  1838  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Blair,  D.D.,  rector  of  Barton  St.  Andrews,  Norfolk,  who 
bequeathed  for  it  £400  New  3^  per  cent.  Bank  Annuities  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  George  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  bursary  amounts  to  £14,  8s.  per 
annum,  and  is  tenable  for  four  years.  It  can  be  held  only  by  a  young 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  patrons  are 
the  Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Principal  of  the  University,  the 
Mmister  of  the  High  Church,  and  the  Minister  of  New  Greyfriars 
Church. 

5.  Blair  Bursary,  No.  2. — This  bursary  was  founded  in  1838  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Blair,  D.D.,  rector  of  Barton  St.  Andrews,  Norfolk.  The 
capital  now  amounts  to  £755,  19s.  9d.  New  3  per  cents.,  and  about  £30 
in  the  Royal  Bank.  It  is  administered  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
as  its  trustees.  The  bursary  amounts  to  about  £22  per  annum,  and  is 
tenable  iov  four  years.  The  patrons  are  the  Prmcipal  of  the  University, 
and  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Church  History ;  but  the 
bursary  has  hitherto  always  been  thrown  open  to  competition, 

6.  Hepburn  Bursaries  and  Prizes. — The  late  J.  Stewart  Hepburn, 
Esq.  of  Colquhalzie,  gave  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  at  different 
times  from  1838  to  1865,  donations  in  railway  stock  and  in  money 
amounting  to  £1400,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund  for  bursaries 
and  prizes,  to  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  presbytery.  This 
committee  give  three  bursaries,  varying  in  amount  from  £12  to  £14,  to 
students  of  divinity  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  require  this  aid, — 

2  s 
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one  of  the  bursaries  being  restricted  to  a  student  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  committee  also  offer  annually  for  competition 
a  first  prize  of  £12,  and  a  second  prize  of  £8,  to  students  of  divinity  in 
regular  attendance  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  their 
theological  curriculum. 

7.  Ettles  Bursaries. — These  bursaries,  three  in  number,  were  founded 
in  1867  by  Miss  Mary  Ettles  of  Inverness,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  J. 
Ettles,  Esq.  of  Havannah.  The  capital  fund  presented  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus  was  £2000.  Each  of  the  three  bursaries  amounts  to  about 
£28.  They  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  one  of  them  is  open  for  com- 
petition every  year  to  students  commencing  their  theological  curriculum 
who  have  either  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  have  passed  all  the  ex- 
aminations necessary  for  that  degree. 

8.  Maxton  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  was  founded  by  the  trustees 
of  the  late  John  Maxton,  Esq.,  in  1867.  The  capital  amounts  to 
£1000,  and  the  scholarship  is  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £40,  and 
is  tenable  for  three  years.  It  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  ex- 
amination is  in  Divinity,  Hebrew,  Church  History,  and  Biblical  Criticism. 

9.  Grierson  Divinity  Bursaries. — The  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Grierson  fund  for  bursaries  allocated  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  is  £70 
per  annum.  Out  of  this  sum  two  bursaries  are  offered  for  competition  to 
students  who  are  prosecuting  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  theological 
course,  and  who  have  either  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  any  Scottish 
University,  or  have  passed  all  the  examinations  for  that  degree.  A 
preference  is  given  to  students  from  the  parishes  of  Crawford  and 
Leadhills.  The  bursaries,  if  gained  by  a  student  of  the  second  year, 
are  tenable  for  two  sessions.,  and  if  gained  by  a  student  of  the  third  year, 
for  one  session. 

The  Glover  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Divinity  ought  perhaps  to  be 
added.  It  was  founded  about  a  year  ago  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity Endowment  Association,  of  which  Mr.  John  Christison,  W.S.,  is 
secretary.    He  could  give  information  about  it. 

Thos.  J.  Crawford,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 


II.— FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Emoluseents  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Unitersity  of 
Edinburgh  which  were  not  reported  by  the  Commission  under  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858. 

These  emoluments  may  probably  all  be  comprehended  under  the  head 
of  bursaries,  or  endowments  appropriated  to  undergraduate  students  in 
Arts,  either  by  absolute  gift  of  the  patrons,  or  on  condition  of  successful 
competitive  or  other  examination. 

^^^^  ^^'"^^^  bursaries  is  ninety-seven  ;  their  annual  value  is  nearly 
£2u00.  Twelve  are  maintained  from  year  to  year,  during  pleasure,  by 
county  clubs  or  associations.  The  others  are  the  only  permanent  foun- 
clations.  Sixteen  of  these,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £575,  are  in 
tue  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  of  some  of  its  members 
twenty-five  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  worth 
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ammally  aboiit  £370 ;  fifteen,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £330,  belong 
to  Henots  Hospital;  and  twenty-nine,  at  about  £650  a  year,  belong  to 
various  private  patrons.  ^     '  ^ 

Twelve  of  the  above  bursaries,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £140, 
founded  between  1619  and  1734,  were  reported  by  the  late  Universities 
Commissioners^  and  the  conditions  of  tenure  were  determined  by  their 
ordmances.    They  are  as  follows :— 

1.  One  on  the  Archibald  Johnston  Foundation  (1619),  of  the  annual 

value  of  £11,  2s.  2d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  m  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,    (^ee  Ordinance  No.  86.) 

2.  Honr  on  the  Robert  Johnston  Foundation  (1630),  each  of  the 

annual  value  of  £12,  10s.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years 
—two  of  them  in  the  patronage  of  Johnston  of  Annandale,  and 
two  m  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  (See 
Ordmance  No.  82.)  °  ^ 

3.  One  on  the  Dalgleish  Foundation  (1644),  of  the  annual  value  of 

,  k  ^     '  ^^^^^^  ^^^^       four  years,  in  the  patronage 

of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,    (^ee  Ordinance  No.  84.) 

4.  Three  on  the  Ford  Foundation  (1678),  of  the  amiual  value  of 

XLL,  zs.  2d.  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.    (See  Ordinance 

5.  One  on  the  Ramsay  Foundation  (1687),  of  the  annual  value  of  £11, 

2s.  2cl.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
No  8lT  ^""^  Ministers  of  Edinburgh.    (See  Ordinance 

^'  '^^^o^^n^'  ^"l""^^^  Foundation  (1734),  of  the  annual  value  of 
^U,  lOs.  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the 
patronage,  by  turns,  of  Dundas  of  Dundas,  Dundas  of  Arniston, 
and  Dundas  of  Carron  Hall,    (^ee  Ordinance  No.  78.) 
Ihe  effect  of  the  Ordinances  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  bursaries 
previously  on  the  above  foundations  to  the  present  smaller  number  of 
arger  value ;  as  the  emoluments,  though  nominally  the  same  as  when  the 
biirsanes  were  founded,  had  come,  through  course  of  tune,  by  the  depreci- 
ation  of  money,  to  be  m  reaUty  very  small,  and  practically  ahnost  useless. 
The  Ordinances  also  mtroduced  changes  into  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  foundations,-in  particular,  requiring  each  person  presented  to  any 
of  the  said  bursanes  to  pass  such  entrance  examination  as  may  for  the 
time  be  required  of  presentation  bursaries,  and  to  proceed  through  the 
curncnlura  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Edinbui'gh,  as  well  as  to  pass  the 
examinations  required  by  the  University  of  students  proceedmg  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  ordaining,  that  if  the  bursar  should  fail  to 
pass  auy  of  the  said  examinations,  or  if  he  should  discontinue  his  attend- 
ance at  the  University  as  a  student  in  Arts,  he  should  forfeit  the  bursary; 
and  also  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  any  of  the  said  bursaries 
along  with  any  other  bursary  in  the  University. 


The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  revise  those  foundations  only 
which  had  taken  effect  for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858. 

The  following  twenty-two  bursaries,  mostly  of  small  value,  and  collec- 
tively worth  about  £180  a  year,  founded  between  1622  and  1784,  were 
apparently  not  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners 
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1.  One  on  the  Trotter  Foundation  (1622),  of  the  annual  value  of  £4, 

10s.  Id.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
Trotter  of  Morton  Hall. 

2.  One  on  the  Wight  and  M'Call  Foundation  (1626-40),  of  ^the 

annual  value  of  £4,  15s.  5d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four 
years,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lewis  of  Plean. 

3.  One  on  the  Weir  and  Jenkins  Foundation  (1642-53),  of  the  annual 

value  of  £5,  lis.  Id.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

4.  One  on  the  Macmorran  Foundation  (1673),  of  the  annual  value  of 

£2, 15s.  6d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

5.  One  on  the  Penman  Foundation  (1678),  of  the  annual  value  of  £14, 

15s.  (reduced  at  present,  pending  arrangements  with  the  Town 
Council),  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  m  the  patronage 
of  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

6.  One  on  the  Hepbui-n  and  Lightbody  Foundation  (1696),  of  the 

annual  value  of  £5,  16s.  8d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four 
years,  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  Campbell 
of  Aberuchil,  alternately. 

7.  Two  on  the  Bryson  Foundation  (1702),  of  the  annual  value  of  £5 

each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunbar. 

8.  One  on  the  Pringle  Foundation  (1709),  of  the  annual  value  of  £6, 

7s.  9d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

9.  Two  on  the  Robert  Brown  Foundation  (1714),  of  the  annual  value 

of  £15  and  £10  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

10.  One  on  the  Mitchell  Foundation  (1723),  of  the  annual  value  of  £8, 
6s.  8d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
Learmonth  of  Parkhall. 

11.  One  on  the  Wardrope  Foundation  (1725),  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  lis.  Id.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage 
of  Wardrope  of  Torbanehill. 

12.  One  on  the  Chi-istie  Foundation  (1726),  of  the  annual  value  of 
£8,  6s.  8d.,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

13.  One  on  the  Penman  Foundation  (1764),  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  8s,,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
Little  Gilmour  of  Craigmillar. 

14.  Two  on  the  Eraser  Foundation  (1758),  of  the  annual  value  of  £16 
each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

15.  One  on  the  Short  Foundation  (1778),  of  the  annual  value  of  £6, 
tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton. 

16.  Two  on  the  Hume  Foundation  (1784),  of  the  annual  value  of  £8 
each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunbar. 

17.  One  on  the  Miller  Foundation  (1784),  of  the  annual  value  of  £24. 
tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Kirk-session  of  Kippen. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-two  on  the  above  seventeen  foundations. 
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George  Heriot,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  founded  ten  bursaries, 
now  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four 
years,  for  students  unconnected  with  the  Hospital  entering  the  curriculum 
in  Arts,  who  upon  examination  should  give  evidence  of  good  scholarship. 
These  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  alono-  with 
several  others,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £30  each,  tenable  for  not 
more  than  four  years,  by  young  men  who,  on  leaving  Heriot's  Hospital, 
shall  be  declared  hopeful  scholars,  and  fit  to  follow  any  of  the  liberal 
professions. 

The  above  foundations  seem  to  comprehend  all  that  the  Commissioners 
were  entitled  to  report  upon  and  regulate  by  ordinance,  as  having  taken 
effect  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Other  bursaries,  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  in  number,  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  £1300,  have  been  founded  since  1808.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Two  on  the  Grant  Foundation  (1809),  of  the  annual  value  of  £90 

each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Seafield  and  others. 

2.  Three  on  the  Stewart  Foundation  (1810),  of  the  annual  value  of 

about  £10  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus.  [These  bursaries  are  at 
present  in  abeyance.] 

3.  One  on  the  Macpherson  Foundation  (1821),  of  the  annual  value  of 

about  £88,  tenable  for  one  year  by  a  student  in  the  fourth  session 
of  his  curriculum  in  Arts,  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  and  who 
understands  Gaelic,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

4.  One  on  the  Blair  Foundation  (1838),  of  the  annual  value  of  about 

£10,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Principal  and  eertam  of  the  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

5.  One  on  the  Jamieson  Foundation  (1846),  of  the  annual  value  of  £26, 

tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  restricted  to  natives  of  certain 
parishes  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Principal  and 
two  Professors  of  the  University. 
0.  One  on  the  Bidder  Foundation  (1846),  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
£40,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus. 

7.  Four  on  the  Lennie  Foundation  (1852),  of  the  annual  value  of  £40 

each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Five  on  the  Bruce  Foundation  (1853),  one  of  the  annual  value  of 

£40,  and  the  other  four  of  £30  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than 
four  years,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

9.  One  on  the  MacDiarmid  Foundation  (1858),  of  the  annual  value  of 

£10,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  and  limited  to  natives 
of  Dumfriesshire  or  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus. 

10.  Two  on  the  Patrick  Foundation  (1860),  one  of  the  annual  value  of 
£100,  and  the  other  of  £50,  tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
and  limited  to  natives  of  Ayrshire,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Pi'incipal 
and  Professors  in  Arts. 

11.  Three  on  the  Bruce  of  Falkland's  Foundation  (1865),  of  the  annual 
value  of  £30  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and 
open  to  candidates  who  must  be  in  the  second  year  of  their  cur- 
riculum in  Arts,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

12.  Two  on  the  Horseiiehill  Scott  Foundatiou  (1865),  of  the  annual 
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value  of  £40  each,  teuable  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  open 
to  candidates  who  must  be  in  the  tliinl  year  of  then-  curriculum,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

13.  One  on  the  Harrison  Foundation  (1867),  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 

tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  open  to  candidates  who 
must  be  in  the  third  year  of  their  curriculum,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus. 

14.  Two  on  the  Spence  Foundation  (.1867),  of  the  annual  value  of 
£50  each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Rev.  James  Spence. 

15.  One  on  the  ArdvorUch  Foundation  (1870),  of  the  annual  value  of 
about  £12,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  and  lunited  to 
natives  of  four  parishes  in  Perthshire,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ardvorlich. 

16.  One  on  the  Cowan  Foundation  (1870),  of  the  annual  value  of  £30, 
tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  limited  to  students 
from  Ayr  Academy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Directors  of  Ayr 
Academy. 

17.  Five  on  the  Sibbald  Foundation  (1871),  of  the  annual  value  of  £30 
each,  tenable  for  not  more  than  four  years,  and  limited  to  the  sons 
of  medical  men  who  have  practice  in  Scotland,  or  sons  of  house- 
holders in  Edinburgh,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Sibbald  Trustees. 

(a)  Twelve  bursaries,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  various  private  patrons,  are  thus  regulated  by  ordinances 
of  the  Commissioners. 

(Z»)  About  thirty-seven,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  about  £550,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Governors  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  and  of  various  private  patrons,  which,  like  those  in 
the  preceding  group,  had  taken  effect  for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  were  left  apparently  unregu- 
lated by  the  Commissioners. 

(c)  Thirty-six,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  about  £1300  annually,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  or  some  of  its  members,  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  various  private  patrons,  none  of 
which  had  taken  effect  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission,  constitute  a  third  group. 

The  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  or  any  of  its 
members  are  all  disposed  of  by  competitive  examination.  Sixteen  belong 
to  this  category,  and  some  of  these  are  confined  to  natives  of  particular 
localities,  while  the  three  Stewart  Bursaries  are  in  abeyance. 

The  bursaries  in  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbm-gh, 
about  twenty-five  in  number,  are,  it  is  understood,  bestowed  on  examina- 
tion, or  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  and  circumstances  of 
the  camhdates.  The  same  is  believed  to  be  the  case  with  the  bursaries 
in  the  gift  of  the  Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital. 

Most  of  the  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons  seem  to  be  disposed 
of  without  examination  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  presentees, 
under  local  influences  and  by  private  recommendation, — often  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  bursars  even  fulfil  the  conditions  of  regular 
attendance  in  the  classes  entitling  them  to  the  payment  of  then-  stipends. 

While  some  of  the  bursaries  are  thus  well  administered,  and,  by  the 
competitive  examinations  to  which  candidates  are  subjected,  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  preparatory  scliools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  of  opinion  that  this  class  "of  endowments 
m  the  University  is  not  made  available  for  the  higher  education 
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nearly  to  the  extent  which  it  would  be,  if  the  btirsaries,  in  all  the  groups 
ahready  mentioned,  were  thrown  open  to  competition  in  one  great  com- 
petitive examination,  conducted  in  accordance  with  well-considered 
regulations,  and  with  the  unity  of  aim  derived  from  one  administrative 
Board,  Thus  administered,  even  the  present  bursary  endowments  of 
the  University  of  Edmburgh  might  considerably  increase  the  influence  of 
the  University,  in  encouraging  the  higher  branches  of  education  Ln  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  Scotland,  and  also  among  the  under- 
graduates in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

A.  C.  Frasek, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 
2Qth  January  1873. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts — Cojipetitive  and  Presentation. 

There  are  now  (December  1873)  100  bursaries  connected  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  The  annual  income  of  these  is  about  £2300.  In  1860, 
when  I  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  there  were  only  65,  and  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  £1300.  Thus  35  biu^saries,  worth  about  £1000  a  year, 
have  been  founded  within  the  last  thirteen  years. 

Eighteen  bursaries  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Aeademicus, 
or  of  certain  of  its  members,  and  thus  under  the  administrative  du'ection 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  About  ten  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty  was  turned  to  the  importance  of  making  the  very  few  bursaries 
then  under  their  charge  more  effective  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
in  the  hope  that  the  number  of  endowments  for  this  pui-pose  at  theii- 
disposal  might  thus  gradually  increase.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
competitive  bursary  examination,  open  to  all  entrants  of  the  classes  in  the 
curriculum  of  Arts,  as  far  as  the  deeds  of  foundation  permitted.  These 
bursaries  have  ever  since  been  awarded  in  this  way,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  winter  session,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  other  bursaries  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  above  80  in 
number,  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Governors  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  county  clubs  and  associations,  and  private  patrons. 
Over  this  large  class  of  bursars  the  Faculty  of  Arts  has  only  a  very 
limited  control.  Payment  is  now,  indeed,  made  by  the  University  factor, 
under  the  arrangements  of  the  late  Universities  Commission.  This  has 
enabled  the  Faculty  in  some  degree  to  secure  attendance  and  dihgent 
study  in  the  classes  in  Arts  on  the  part  of  the  bursars.  No  bursar 
can  now  receive  payment  from  the  factor  without  showing  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  evidence  of  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  classes  proper  to  his  year  in  the  curriculum.  In  this  way 
irregularities  which  formerly  prevailed  have  been  to  some  extent  coiTCCted. 

The  bursaries  connected  with  the  Faculty  are  thus  referred  to  two 
categories : — A  small  minority,  fully  imder  the  control  of  the  Faculty, 
axi'arded  by  competitive  examination^  and  the  holders  of  which  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty  during  their  tenure  of  the  bursaries  ; 
a  large  majority,  many  of  which  are  given  away  on  private  soHoitation, 
for  the  most  part  without  competitive  or  other  examination,  and  without 
any  communication  with  the  Faculty,  or  by  the  patrons  among  themselves, 
and  of  all  of  which  the  Faculty  have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  or 
supervision. 
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I  have,  in  these  thirteen  years,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  had  some 
opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  and  tendency  of  these  two  systems. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  judgmg  that  the  former  is  on  the  whole  more 
favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  study,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
endowments,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons  : — 

1.  Through  want  of  uniformity  in  the  patronage  and  supermtendence, 
and  the  impossibility  of  concert  among  the  patrons  of  the  various  endow- 
ments, a  pluraHty  of  bursaries  is  not  seldom  bestowed  on  the  same  bursar, 
and  the  bursar  thus  favoured  is  sometimes  among  the  least  deserving  on 
the  list. 

2.  Through  oversight,  or  otherwise,  bm-saries  in  the  second  category  are 
sometimes  left  vacant  for  one  or  several  terms,  especially  when  vacancies 
occur  by  death  or  resignation.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of 
arrears  from  bursaries  in  abeyance  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
factor  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years. 

3.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  or  other  superintend- 
ing authority,  to  obtain  an  accurate  hst  of  the  holders  of  the  various 
endowments  in  each  year,  as  the  patrons  of  the  bursaries  in  the  second 
category  are  not  bound  to  report  the  names  of  their  presentees.  The 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  has  annually  to  prosecute  this  research  with  difficulty, 
and  with  imperfect  success. 

4.  When  the  results  of  the  competitive  and  private  presentation  system 
are  compared,  a  marked  difference  appears  in  the  qualities  of  the  bursars 
in  each  class.  The  holders  of  the  bursaries  in  the  first  category,  awarded 
by  pubUc  competitive  examination,  and  administered  on  a  uniform  system, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  among  the  ablest  and  most  successful  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  have  more  than  maintained  the  honour  which 
they  obtained  at  the  bursary  examinations,  by  class  and  other  University 
distinctions  afterwards.  The  holders  of  the  bursaries  in  the  second 
category  have  to  a  large  extent  taken  an  inferior  place  in  the  classes, 
few  have  been  conspicuously  meritorious,  and  some  have  been  distinguished 
for  irregularity  of  attendance  and  perfunctory  performance  of  class  work. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  all  endowments  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  students  should  be  bestowed  on  the  competitive  principle.  The 
system  of  competition  stunulates  the  schools  to  send  well-prepared  pupils 
to  the  University,  and  the  honoui's  obtained  at  a  great  competition  are 
an  inducement  to  further  activity  dui-iug  the  curriculum.  But,  as  the  late 
Commission  observe  in  their  Report,  '  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  per- 
sons of  comparatively  moderate  talent,  and  it  may  be  of  slower  develop- 
ment than  other  students,  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  university  education.'  Yet  this  for  the  most  part  might 
probably  be  secured  by  other  means  than  ordmary  bursaries.  And  I  am 
satisfied,  that  if  the  Faculty  were  in  cii-cumstances  to  superintend  a  com- 
petitive examination  at  the  commencement  of  each  winter  session,  in  which 
at  least  30  bursaries,  of  various  degrees  of  value,  could  be  offered, 
especially  to  those  desiring  to  enter  the  University  for  the  fii-st  time,  the 
consequences  to  the  schools  and  to  the  country  would  be  most  salutary. 
Even  ah-eady,  with  hardly  half  a  dozen  to  offer,  the  number  of  candidates 
has  increased  from  the  ten  or  twelve  who  appeared  at  the  commencement 
of  the  competitive  system,  instituted  by  the  Faculty  ten  years  ago,  to  fifty 
or  sixty  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

A,  C.  Feaser, 

.  ,  ^  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 

m  Decemher  1873. 
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III.— MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

1.  Sibbald  Medical  Scholarship,  value  £40  per  annum,  for  a  deserving 
young  man  studying  medicme  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
tenable  for  four  years.  It  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  who  has  completed 
his  first  Annus  Medicus,  the  exammation  being  on  Botany,  Natural 
History,  and  Chemistry.    {See  Calendar,  1872-73,  page  301.) 

2.  Ettles  Prize,  value  beeween  £40  and  £50,  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Edmburgh  whom  the 
Medical  Faculty  may  consider  the  most  distmguished  of  that  year.  (See 
Calenda7',  page  301.) 

3.  Neil  Arnott  Prize,  for  Experunental  Physics,  value  between  £40 
and  £50,  to  a  medical  student  who  shall  pass  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion an  examination  m  Natural  Philosophy.    (See  Calendar,  page  289.) 

4.  Goodsir  Memorial  Prize,  value  about  £60,  to  be  awarded  tri- 
annually  to  the  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Edmburgh 
who  shall  give  m  the  best  essay  containing  results  of  original  investiga- 
tions in  Anatomy  or  Physiology.    {See  Calendar,  page  291.) 

5.  Syme  Surgical  Fellowship,  value  about  £100,  tenable  for  two 
years.  To  be  awarded  to  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  of  not  more  than  three 
years'  standing,  who  shall  present  the  best  thesis  on  a  surgical  subject 
givmg  evidence  of  original  research.    {See  Calendar,  page  305.) 

6.  Grierson  Bursaries.  These  bursaries  are  proposed  to  be  allocated 
as  follows  :  Three  of  £20  for  first-year  medical  students,  who  shall  be 
examined  on  Botany,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry  ;  and  two  of  £20, 
for  second-year  medical  students,  who  shall  be  examined  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.    These  bursaries  are  not  yet  inserted  in  the  Calendar. 

J.  W.  Balfour, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 

Universitt  of  Edinburgh, 
31s4  January  1873. 


Statement  and  Proposals  by  the  Senatus  Academiciis  concerning  Bursaries  in 
connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  tJie  University  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  find  that  there  are  now  no 
fewer  than  ninety-six  bursaries  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in 
the  University,  founded  at  various  times  during  the  last  270  years,  and 
amounting,  in  aggregate  value,  to  £2121,  2s.  Id.^  per  annum.  These 
bursaries  may  be  classified  (with  a  near  approach  to  correctness)  as 
follows : — 


I.  Bursaries  in  trust  of  the  University,  . 
II.  Bursaries  founded  by  County  Associations,  and 
administered  by  them,        .       .       .  . 

III.  Bursaries  administered  by  the  Town  Council  of 

Edinburgh,  

IV.  Bursaries  administered  by  Private  Patrons, 

Total,  . 


No.   Aggrogato  Value. 


18 


£624    5  1 
145    0  0 


25  372  16  !i 
44        979   0  9 

96     £2121    2  1 
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It  has  occurred  to  the  Senatus  that,  by  a  plan  of  co-operation  among 
the  different  bodies  and  persons  concerned  in  so  important  a  trust  as  the 
administration  of  these  bursaries  of  the  University,  and  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  conditions  on  which  the  bursaries  were  severally  founded, 
the  administration  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  the  united  bursary 
funds  a  far  more  powerful  and  conspicuous  agency  than  at  present  for  the 
reward  and  encouragement  of  youthful  abiUty,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  good  education  in  Scotland, 

The  Senatus  assume  the  now  undeniable  principle  that,  wherever  it  is 
legally  possible,  a  bui'sary  or  any  such  endowment  ought  to  be  bestowed, 
with  the  most  anxious  care,  on  the  candidate  of  greatest  merit  and  pro- 
mise. They  further  assume  that  the  best  known  means  of  ascertaining 
merit  and  promise,  of  the  kinds  to  be  taken  into  account  in  disposing  of 
bursaries,  is  the  pubHc  competition  of  candidates  according  to  some  well- 
arranged  scheme  of  subjects  for  examination.  Where  a  bursary  is  Dot 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  to  any  particular  class  of  candi- 
dates, there  should  be  the  utmost  possible  pubHcity  to  the  fact  that  sucli 
a  bursary  exists,  so  that  as  many  candidates  as  possible  may  come 
forward ;  and  the  bursary  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  best  of  these. 
But,  even  where  the  foundation  may  have  imposed  restrictions,  competi- 
tion, within  the  limits  of  these  restrictions,  ought  still  to  be  the  rnle. 
Thus,  where  a  bursary  is  open  only  to  the  natives  of  a  particular  county 
or  district,  or  where  it  is  intended  only  for  candidates  of  a  particular 
surname,  there  ought  still  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  wide  advertisement  of 
the  bursary  beforehand,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  most  careful  choice 
of  the  most  deserving  out  of  the  candidates  who  may  present  themselves 
with  the  necessary  prehminary  quahfication.  Every  bestowal  of  a  bursary 
at  random,  or  hastily  on  private  soUcitation,  or  out  of  mere  favour,  is,  the 
Senatus  submit,  a  real  misfortune,  inasmuch  as,  even  should  that  bursary 
go  to  a  proper  person,  full  advantage  will  not  have  been  taken  of  the 
virtue  that  lay  in  it  as  an  instrumentality  for  stimulating  youthful  ex- 
ertion, and  finding  out  and  encouraging  merit.  How  powerfully  an 
annual  pubUc  competition  for  a  number  of  bursaries  in  connection  with  a 
university  may  tell  on  the  parochial  and  burgh  schools  all  round  that 
university,  is  proved  by  the  well-knovra  instance  of  the  workmg  of  the 
bursary  system  in  Aberdeen. 

These  being  the  principles,  the  Senatus  have  had  to  look  at  the  facts. 
They  are  these : — 

I.  The  Bursaries  in  Trust  of  the  University. — Of  these  eighteen  bursaries, 
three  (viz.  two  HorsHehill-Scott  and  one  Harrison)  are  awarded  by  com- 
petition in  certain  subjects  fixed  by  deed,  but  without  further  restriction 
than  that  the  candidates  must  be  regular  students  of  the  University,  iu 
the  third  year  of  their  Arts  curriculum  ;  one  (Macpherson)  is  awarded  to 
fourth-year's  students  by  competition,  m  which  knowledge  of  Gaehc  is  a 
fixed  item;  three  (Tyndall-Bruce)  are  awarded  to  second-year's  students 
by  competition  in  subjects  not  fixed,  and  wliich  the  Senatus  may  deter- 
mine ;  one  (Blair)  to  first-year's  students  by  competition  in  subjects  which 
the  Prmcipal  and  five  of  the  Arts  Professors  may  determine  ;  one  (Jar- 
dine)  by  competition  in  subjects  which  the  Senatus  may  determine,  but 
open  only  to  natives  of  Scotland;  and  the  remaining  nine  (viz.  one 
Jamieson,  one  M'Diarmid,  two  Patrick,  two  Gray,  and  three  Stewart— 
which  last  three,  however,  are  now  iu  abeyance)  by  competition  or 
exammation,  either  open  only  to  natives  of  certain  locahties,  or  with  a 
preference  to  candidates  from  certain  locahties  or  with  certain  surnames. 
With  respect  to  the  first  thi-ee,  it  is  not  beUeved  that  any  improvement 
can  be  effected ;  but  in  the  administration  of  the  others,  or  several  of 
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them,  some  improvement  may  be  possible,  either  by  greater  publicity,  or 
by_  re-arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  or  by  more 
strmgent  examination  in  the  present  subjects.  For  example,  by  raisin o- 
the  standard  of  the  Gaehc  examination  for  candidates  for  the  valuable 
Macpherson  bursary,  that  bursary  may  be  made  to  conduce  somewhat  to 
real  Celtic  scholarship  in  Scotland.  It  wiU  be  the  part  of  the  Senatus  to 
consider  in  detail  the  possibility  of  such  improvements,  and  the  means  to 
them. 

IT.  The  Bursaries  of  County  Associations.— This  is  an  interesting  class 
of  bursaries,  giving  expression  in  the  most  excellent  possible  way  to  the 
natm-al  sentiment  of  attachment  felt  by  most  persons  to  the  districts 
where  they  have  been  themselves  born  and  bred,  or  with  which  they  have 
associations  of  family  and  tradition.  The  Senatus  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  proper  and  useful  manifestation  of  district  patriotism,  or  enthusiasm 
for  county,  than  the  institution  of  such  bursaries;  and  they  hope  to 
welcome  additions  to  the  number  of  such  already  estabhshed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  But,  while  the  bursaries  retain 
their  characteristic  pecuharity,  their  agency  will  be  more  beneficial  in 
proportion  as,  within  the  hmits  of  that  peculiarity,  the  principles  of 
publicity  and  the  selection  of  the  worthiest  by  competition  are  attended 
to.  The  Senatus  have  reason  to  beheve  that  the  County  Associations  that 
have  ah-eady  estabhshed  bursaries  are  fully  aUve  to  this,  and  have,  in  fact, 
taken  all  pains,  by  exainmations  and  otherwise,  to  see  then-  bursaries 
rightly  bestowed.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  Associations  should  Mnk 
themselves  more  openly  with  the  University  itself  in  the  matter  of  these 
bursaries,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  machinery  of  examination  which 
the  Sena,tus  can  supply,  and  so  making  the  competition  for  County 
Association  bursaries  a  recognised  portion  of  a  periodical  university 
ceremonial.  The  Senatus  will  do  their  best  to  prepare  such  a  scheme  of 
examination  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  County  Associations ;  and  they 
will  g-ladly,  in  any  case  where  it  may  be  desired,  conjoin  an  examiner  or 
exammers  nonimated  by  the  Associations  with  examiners  from  their  own 
body. 

in.  The  Tovm  Council  Bursaries. — The  Senatus  have  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  admbable  management  of  these  bursaries  by 
the  present  and  precedmg  Town  Councils.  They  have  ample  evidence  of 
the  busmess-like  care  with  which  the  records  of  the  management  are 
kept ;  and  they  find  that  the  students  holding  Town  Council  bursaries  are 
ahnost  invariably  superior  or  meritorious  students,  who  must  have  been 
well  selected  from  among  the  applicants.  They  believe  that  this  is 
because  the  Town  Council,  through  their  Education  Committee,  have 
taken  the  greatest  pauis,  by  examination  of  testimonials  and  other 
evidence,  to  find  out  the  applicants  most  deserving.  In  those  cases,  also, 
where  fonner  High  School  pupils  are  the  recipients  of  Town  Council  bur- 
saries, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Town  Council  have  had  the  results 
of  effective  previous  competition  to  guide  them  in  their  appointments. 
Still,  even  here  there  might  be  an  improvement  if  there  were  greater 
publicity,  and  more  express  competition  for  the  bursaries  after  advertise- 
ment. The  Town  Council  would  thus  be  relieved  of  unnecessary  trouble 
in  considering  private  applications  and  judging  of  testimonials ;  and  each 
bursary  would  more  surely  reach  the  worthiest  candidate,  and  exercise 
the  largest  amount  of  collateral  stimulus  iu  the  process  of  reaching  him. 
The  Senatus  are  not  without  hope  that  the  Town  Council  will  soon  take 
this  into  consideration,  and  see  their  way  either  to  some  such  ])lan  of  co- 
operation with  the  Senatus  as  is  heremafter  suggested,  or,  if  that  may 
not  be,  at  all  events  to  instituting  a  public  bursary  competition  them- 
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selves.  If  the  latter,  they  may  command  whatever  assistance  the  Senatus 
can  give ;  but  the  Senatus  believe  that  such  a  separate  competition  for 
the  Town  Council  bui-saries  would  be  less  effective  than  a  competition  for 
the  same  converted  by  the  grace  of  the  Town  Council  itself  into  a  part  of 
a  great  annual  Edinburgh  ceremonial. 

IV.  The  Private  Patronage  Bursaries. — It  is  in  the  administration  of 
these  bursaries,  the  most  numerous  and  collectively  the  most  valuable  in 
connection  with  the  University,  that  the  Senatus  see  the  largest  room  for 
improvement.    The  patronage,  though  for  the  purpose  of  general  desig- 
nation described  as  '  private,'  is  in  the  most  various  hands, — in  some  cases 
vested  in  public  bodies  (for  example,  about  fifteen  bursaries  in  the  gift  of 
the  Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  one  in  that  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, four  in  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunbar) ;  in  others,  in  the  hands 
of  individual  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  or  of  private  trustees  appointed  by 
will  or  deed.    There  must  be  varieties  in  the  style  of  management  to  cor- 
respond; and  the  Senatus  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  patrons  do 
their  best  to  see  their  bursaries  suitably  awarded.    The  Heriot  bursaries, 
constituting  in  some  respects  a  class  by  themselves,  are,  it  is  believed, 
very  attentively  managed.    But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, private  patronage  bursaries,  or  bursaries  describable  as  such, 
are  liable  to  abuse,  or,  when  they  escape  abuse,  can  work  but  feebly  for 
the  discovery  and  promotion  of  merit.    The  Yery  dispersion  and  dis- 
connectedness of  this  class  of  bursaries  may  be  said  to  fritter  away  a 
large  fund  of  money  that,  were  it  administered  together  visibly  on  the 
principle  of  competition,  might  be  a  powerful  and  steady  agency  from 
year  to  year  in  the  education  of  the  country.    At  present  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  of  the  bursaries,  originally  intended  to  reward  and  en- 
courage merit,  and  which  the  founders  hoped  would  always  be  sacredly 
used  for  that  end,  are  secretly  given  away,  no  one  knows  why,  except 
that  some  young  man,  having  heard  of  such  or  such  a  bursary,  has 
applied  for  it  in  the  nick  of  time.    But,  even  where  the  patrons  or  theii* 
agents  take  trouble  to  weigh  the  comparative  claims  of  appUcants,  they 
can  often  but  make  a  rough  selection  among  the  chents  whom  the  chances 
of  neighbourhood  or  private  recommendation  have  brought  round  them, 
and  they  cannot  be  sure,  when  they  bestow  the  bursary  on  a  deserving 
young  man,  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  boon  to  a  more  deserving.  On 
this  account,  in  proportion  to  the  very  conscientiousness  of  a  patron, 
every  recurring  vacancy  of  the  bursary  which  he  has  to  administer  is  apt 
to  be  a  torture  or  annoyance.    The  Senatus  have,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries,  come  to  know  of  some  curious  instances  of  the  working  of  the 
private  bursary  system.    They  have  had  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  out 
what  students  at  any  particular  time  were  the  holders  of  particular  bur- 
saries ;  nor  could  they  at  this  moment,  with  all  the  pains  they  have 
taken,  write  opposite  to  all  the  bursaries  in  the  completed  University  list 
the  names  of  those  holding  them.    They  have  found  also  cases  in  which 
the  holders  of  bursaries  were  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  classes  entitling  them  to  the  payment  of  their  bursaries. 
They  have  found  cases  in  which  individual  students  had  contrived  to 
obtain  two  or  more  bursaries,  independent  of  each  other,  and  to  hold 
them  together.  In  one  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  presentee  to  a  bur- 
sary was  a  young  man  in  commercial  employment  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  Edinburgh,  with  no  intention  of  ever  beiug  nearer  it  or  withm 
the  walls  of  its  University.    It  hardly  needs,  however,  such  extreme  in- 
stances of  occasional  abuse  to  show  that  the  private  bursary  system 
requires  amendment.    The  Senatus  confidently  appeal  on  the  subject  to 
the  patrons  themselves,  and  beg  their  serious  consideration  of  .the  plan  of 
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improvement  herein  indicated.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  more  of  the 
private  bursaries  that  can  be  brought  into  one  general  list  for  free  and 
open  competition,  ranged  according  to  their  values,  the  better.  But,  in 
cases  where  patrons  may  be  unwilling  to  go  so  far,  and  would  still 
reserve  the  bursaries  for  any  class  of  cKents,  the  Senatus  offer  to  receive 
the  nominees  whom  the  patrons  may  send  up,  examine  them,  and  report 
on  theii-  comparative  merits. 

Should  this  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  the  various  classes  of  bursaries 
not  admmistered  by  the  University  itself  meet  with  any  adequate  re- 
sponse, the  Senatus  propose — 

I.  That  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  bursaries  of  all  kinds  be 
thrown,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  form  of  a  great  aimual  ceremonial,  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  October  of  each  year,  with  as  much  opemng 
solemnity  as  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  presence  of  the  civic  authorities, 
patrons  of  bursaries,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  along  with  the 
authorities  of  the  University.  The  time  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  advertised 
sufiBciently  beforehand,  with  an  exact  list  of  all  the  bursaries  to  be  com- 
peted for,  the  names  of  their  founders  and  patrons,  and  the  terms  of  the 
competition  for  each,  whether  special  and  restricted  to  certain  classes  of 
candidates,  or  unrestricted  and  open  to  all. 

II.  That  all  the  bursaries  the  terms  of  which  are  fixed,  as  respects 
either  the  class  of  candidates  or  the  subjects  of  examination,  be  examined 
for  in  strict  accordance  with  these  terms. 

ni.  That,  where  the  subjects  of  examination  are  not  fixed,  a  scheme 
of  subjects  be  prepared  by  the  Senatus,  with  due  consultation  with  others 
interested;  and,  in  particular,  that  a  scheme  of  subjects  be  prepared 
suitable  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  bursaries  available  for 
students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  session.  This  scheme  would 
hold  equally  for  bursaries  for  entrants  open  to  general  competition  and 
for  bursaries  for  entrants  open  only  to  designated  candidates. 

lY.  That  reports  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  be  duly  made  by 
the  Senatus  to  all  the  patrons  of  bursaries  not  in  trust  of  the  Senatus 
itself — to  the  Town  Council,  to  the  County  Associations,  and  to  private 
patrons  (if  required) ;  and  that,  when  answers  of  approval  have  been 
received,  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  be  published  in  two  or 
more  sets,  so  as  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  special  bursaries  and 
the  general  or  open  competition  bursaries  for  entrants.  These  last  to  be 
ranged  in  one  hst  in  the  order  of  their  values,  and  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
successful  candidates  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

John  Wilson, 
Secretary  Senatus  Academicus. 

April  9,  1870. 
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SUMMARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  ENDOWMENTS  IN 
SCOTLAND  FOUNDED  SINCE  1808. 


Competition  Bursaries  are  marked  *   Limited  Competition  marked  t 
All  others  are  Presentation. 


University  of  Aberdeen. 


Name  of  Bursary,  etc. 

Date  of 

JO  OuDuatlon* 

Number 

Aggregate  Annual  Value. 

Bursaries — 

Stuart  (Fordyce)  . 

1809 

2 

£40   0  0 

*Stuart 

1809 

5 

60   0  0 

*Middleton 

1810 

1 

18   0  0 

Cruickshank  . 

1815 

2 

33  15  0 

HaU      .       .       .  . 

1815 

2 

8  10  0 

*Macphersou  . 

*Hogg  .... 

'Davidson 

1817 

7 

107   0  0 

1827 

1 

14   0  0 

1827 

3 

40  10  0 

*Martm  .... 

1829 

3 

40   0  0 

Scott  .... 

1835 

2 

38  10  0 

*Kmloch 

1838 

3 

40   0  0 

*Simp8on 

1838 

6 

210   0  0 

Launie  .... 

iooo 

2 

20    0  0 

•Bruce  (Niman) 

1848 

1 

10  15  0 

'Campbell 

1853 

8 

130   0  0 

Cowe  .... 

1858 

1 

8   0  0 

*CleriIiew 

1860 

1 

5  15  0 

DingwaU 

1862 

1 

15   0  0 

Ettles  

1863 

1 

21  10  0 

*DingwaU 

1866 

2  • 

42   0  0 

Russel  .... 

1867 

1 

40   0  0 

Balmoral 

1869 

t"> 

o 

•  75   0  0 

Smith  .... 

1869 

1 

15   0  0 

Sturm  .... 

1869 

2 

66   0  0 

*Rose  ..." 

(1868? 
Il870; 

7 

210  0  b 

*Hay      .       .       .  '. 
*Reidhaven 

1872 

1 

5   0  0 

1872 

1 

14   0  0 

Scholarships — 

 £1328   6  0 

Brown  .... 

1867 

2 

£35   0  0 

"Wilson  .... 

1872 

1 

185   0  0 
  220   0  0 

Prizes — 

Simpson 

1838 

2 

£140   0  0 

Boxill  .... 

1846 

1 

28   0  0 

^Yrnott  .... 

1869 

1 

35   0  0 
  203    0  0 

£1751    5  0 

Universitt  of  EDiNBunaH. 

Bursaries— 

1 

Grant  .... 

1809  ; 

2 

£180   0  0 

*SteTvart 

1810 

3 

30   3  0 

*M'Pherson  . 

1821 

1 

88   2  10 

Blair  .... 

1888 

2 

37   8  0 

*Blair  .... 

1838 

1 

10    0  0 

tJaraieaon 

1846 

1 

26    0  0 
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Summary  of  Endowments.— University  of  Edinburgh— coniiwweJ. 


Name  of  Bursary,  etc. 


Bursaries — continued — 
*Jardine  .... 
Lennie  .       .       .  • 
Bruce    .      .  . 

*Hepburn 


fM'Diarmid  . 

fEdinburgh  Ayrshire  Club 

fPatrick  .... 

■fPeeblesshire  Society 

fAbercrombie  . 

fEdinburgh  Galloway  As- 
sociation . 

tEdinburgh  Caithness  As- 
sociation . 

tRhind  .... 

*Tyndall  Bruce 

*HorsliehiU  Scott  . 

*Ettles  .... 

*Harrison 

*Spence  .... 
tEdinburgh  Border 

Counties  Association  . 
fArgyllfihire,  Bute,  and 
Western  Isles  Association 
fArdvoirUch  . 
fCowan  . 
tSibbald  . 

tSir  Walter  Scott  . 
fOrkney  and  Zetland 
*Mackie  . 
*Grierson 

Fellowships — 
Guthrie .... 
Edinburgh  University 
Endowment  Association 
Hamilton 

Falconer  Memorial 
Syme  .... 
Swiney  Lectureship 

Scholarships — 
The  Pitt  Club  (Classical) 
Pitt  Club  (Divinity) 
Mackenzie 

Baxter  . 

Gray  . 
Greek  Travelling 
Drummond  . 
Tyndall  Bruce 
Gilchrist 
Maxton  . 

Baxter  of  Balgavies 
Ettlea  . 


Date  of 
Foundation. 


1846 
1852 
1853 
1838 
1858 
1864 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1863 
1864 

1864 

1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1869 

1869 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 


1866 

1866 
1866 
1869 
1871 


1861 

1862 

1862 
(  1863  ) 
i  1865  I 

1864 

1864 

1866 

1865 

1865 

1867 

1868 

1868 


Number. 


Aggregate  Annual  Value. 


-1 

1 

U 

n 
u 

4 

48 

0 

0 

0 

1  fin 

rv 
U 

u 

3 

39 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

4 

65 

0 

0 

2 

150 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

i 

n 
u 

A 

u 

1 

n 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

o 

O 

90 

0 

0 

2 

80 

0 

0 

3 

84 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

2 

100 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

1  9 

n 
\j 

1 

12 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

5 

150 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

9 

40 

n 

0 

320 

0 

0 

1 

£100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

1 

144 

0 

0 

1 

£60 



0 

0 

1  . 

100 

0 

0 

1 

120 

0 

0 

4 

240 

0 

0 

2 

60 

0 

0 

1 

78 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

3 

300 

0 

0 

3 

300 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

2 

80 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

£2012    1  4 


644   0  0 
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Summary  of  Endoavments.— University  of  EmmmaK^continued. 


Name  of  Bursaiy,  oto. 


Scholarships — contd.- 
Cairns  . 
Sibbald. 
Maclaren 

Music    .       .       .  . 


Prizes — 
Hope 
Gray 
Bruce  . 

Hepburn 

Neil  Arnott  . 
Goodsir  Memorial 
Ellis  . 


Date  of 
Foundation, 


1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 


1844 
1860 
1865 
U838) 
■(1865; 
1869 
1872 
1873 


Number, 


1 
4 
2 


Aggregate  Annual  Value. 


£20  0  0 

40  0  0 

100  0  0 

120  0  0 


£1798    0  0 


£100  0  0 

60  0  0 

30  0  0 

20  0  0 

40  0  0 

60  0  0 

20  0  0 


330   0  0 


£4784   1  4 


University  or  Glasgow. 


Bursaries — 

•["Stuart 

jLouy 

Q 

o 

a-4o 

0 

0 

Adam  ^.TampQ"^ 

1  85?0 

6 

Q 

00 

0 

0 

1  Q«?f! 
lOoD 

Q 

o 

45 

0 

Smith  .... 

1849 

2 

18 

0 

0 

1  iiTrnQrloTi 

XJUXLJoLlCJJ.            •             ■  • 

itSOU 

1 

15 

0 

0 

*Metcalfe 

1853 

2 

50 

0 

0 

Leadbetter  . 

1855 

1 

9 

0 

0 

tTaylor  .... 

1857 

2 

23 

0 

0 

Forrest  ... 

1858 

5 

110 

0 

0 

fAngus  and  Mearns  Society- 

1860 

4 

40 

0 

0 

Patrick  .... 

1860 

2 

150 

0 

0 

Lamb  .... 

1863 

1 

11 

0 

0 

••Logan  .... 

(1863) 
(1864]" 

2 

30 

0 

0 

Hannay .... 

1865 

3 

45 

0 

0 

Wallace 

1866 

1 

11 

0 

0 

♦Ettles  .... 

-1867 

2 

38 

0 

0 

tClark  .... 

1868 

2 

60 

0" 

0 

•f-Glasgow  Ayrshire  Society 

1868 

20 

0 

0 

Celtic  Society 

1869 

T 

5 

0 

0 

*Monteith 

1869 

3 

48 

0 

0 

fCowan  .... 

1870 

1 

30 

0 

0 

fBrowne  .... 

1871 

2 

40 

0 

0 

*Buchanan 

1872 

38 

0 

0 

*Macgroutlier  . 

*Rainy  .... 

1872 

2 

35 

0 

0 

1872 

3 

CO 

0 

0 

fPerthshire  Charitable 

Society 

1872 

1 

25 

0 

0 

tRenfre-vv'shire  Society 

1872 

25 

0 

0 

Brown,  Saltcoat 

1872 

^  i 

12 

0 

0 

Incorporation  of  Maltmen 

•(1852,'  : 
(1873) 

1 

50 

0 

0 

•  i 

Fellowships — 

Metcalfe 

1853 

1 

£100 

0 

0 

Eglinton 

1862 

2 

200 

0 

0 

Luke  .... 

1863 

1 

129 

0 

0 

£1124    0  0 


429    0  0 


2  T 
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SuMiiARY  OF  Endowments— University  of  GtASGOvr— continued. 


Kama  of  Biu*sftry,  etc. 

Date  of 
Foundation. 

Number. 

Aggregate  Annual  Value. 

X>XCclLlctiUciXlc    .           •  • 

1862 

2 

u 

0 

OdiUUJ.Ultl            •            •  • 

1862 

1 

1  0 

u 

u 

KjLaliL  \OOLIU-J  .           •  • 

1868 

1 

50 

0 

0 

J.  QULUoUll            «            .  • 

1869 

3 

60 

0 

0 

X  lllU-JluttCX             •              •  * 

1871 

1 

40 

0 

n 

v 

Clark  (George  A.) . 

1872 

4 

900 

0 

0 

—  £1169   0  0 

Prizes — 

Cook  and  Macfarlan 

1847 

1 

£21 

0 

0 

Henderson 

1850 

1 

21 

0 

0 

Luke  .... 

1863 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Dowanhill 

1865 

2 

31 

10 

0 

Arnott  .      .      .  • 

1869 

40 

0 

0 

—     119  10  0 

£2841  10  0 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 


Bursaries — 

(1809) 

(1811 y 

*Stuarfc  .... 

3 

£19 

1 

6 

Rorie  .... 

1819 

1 

4 

12 

8 

*Gartli  .... 

1829 

8 

80 

0 

0 

Madras  .... 

1831 

8 

100 

0 

0 

Garvie  .... 

1831 

2 

52 

0 

0 

Craig  Buchanan 

1846 

1 

24 

0 

0 

*Wemyss 

1861 

1 

25 

0 

0 

Smith  .... 

1861 

1 

20 

0 

0 

*Pyper  .... 

1863 

1 

14 

0 

0 

*Tyndall  Bruce 

1865 

3 

90 

0 

0 

*Baxter  . 

1867 

2 

40 

0 

0 

*Cheape  .... 

1868 

2 

42 

0 

0 

*Duncan .... 

1868 

2 

28 

0 

0 

Spence  .... 

1868 

2 

100 

0 

0 

Fife,    Kinross,  and 

Clackmannan 

1871 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Selkirk. 

1871 

1 

25 

0 

0 

£673 

14 

2 

Scholarships — 

Guthrie 

1864 

4 

£250 

0 

0 

Tyndall  Bruce 

1865 

2 

100 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Prizes — 

Carstairs 

1834 

3 

£10 

0 

0 

Cook  and  Macfarlan 

1847 

1 

21 

0 

0 

Miller  .... 

1853 

12 

70 

0 

0 

Duncan  .... 

1858 

1 

14 

0 

0 

Tyndall  Bruce 

1865 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Amott  .... 

1870 

2 

44 

0 

0 

169 

0 

0 

£1192 

14 

2 
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'  ENDOWirENTS  COMMON  TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  UNIVERSITY. 


Name  of  Bursary,  etc. 

Date  of 
Fouudation. 

Number 

Aggregate  Annual  Value. " 

Bursaries — 

Caddall .... 

1819 

1 

£20 

0 

0 

Paterson 

.1829 

6 

70 

0 

0 

Menzies .... 

1837 

4 

100 

0 

0 

Dow  

■  1837 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Armstrong  . 

1852 

3 

45 

0 

0 

Sharp  .... 

1856 

1 

18 

0 

0 

NichoLson 

1858 

1 

u 

u 

Thomson 

1858 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Anderson 

1864 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Wright  .... 
•Highland  Society  . 

1864 

14 

350 

0 

0 

1867 

1 

25 

0 

0 

—  £702 

0 

0 

Fellowship— 

Shaw  .... 

1867 

1 

£160 

0 

0 

—  160 

0 

0 

Scholarships — 

Ferguson 

1856 

3 

£240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

£1102 

0 

0 
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LIST  OF  CHAIRS  Founded  in  tlie  UNIVERSITIES  OF  SCOTLAND  subsequent  to 
1808,  showing  the  Date  of  Foundation,  Patrons,  and  Value  of  Endowments. 


Universitt  of  Aberdeen. 


Chairs. 

Date  of 
Founda- 
tion. 

Patron. 

Til  Ti  fl  iTrom  An + a 

Annual  Value. 

Surgery 

1839 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

£150 

0 

0 

Anatomy  . 

1839 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

Do.      for  Assistant  . 

100 

n 
0 

u 
0 

Medical  Logic  and 
Jurisprudence 

1857 

University 
Court 

Dividends  of  £1000  Bank  of 
Jijnglana  fetoclc,  about  JtlOO  . 
Parliamentary  Vote,  £75 

Do.      for  Class  Expenses 

1  175 
35 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Logic 

1860 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary    Vote,  £136, 

17s.  9d.       .       .  , 
From  Sir  Thomas  Crombie's 

Bequest,  about  £8 
From    Dr.    Duncan  Liddel's 

Mortification,  about  £20 
From  several  CoUege  Funds, 

about  £160  .... 

■324 

J 

17 

9 

Divinity  and  Bib- 
heal  Cnticism 

1860 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote,  £20 
h  rom  Murray  s  Mortincation 
for  Lectureship,  about  £70  . 
From  Funds  pertaining  to  the 
Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
probably  about  £310  . 

■400 

0 

0 

Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine 

looO 

Crown  . 

Pai'liaraentary  Vote 

200 

0 

0 

Materia  Medica  . 

1860 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

Do.      for  Class  Expenses 
Do.      for  Assistant 

150 
50 
50 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Botany 

1860 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

300 

0 

0 

jjXLKX  YY  UcJL  y    •  • 

i-OOU 

V^l  U  W 11     •  • 

jraruamentary  v  oxe        .  . 

150 

0 

0 

£2234  17 

9 

University 

OF  EDmBURGH. 

Conveyancing  . 

1825 

Curators,  De- 
puty-Keeper, 
fiTirl  Psopip+v 

of  Writers  to 
the  Signet 

Endowment    by    Sociely  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet 

£105 

0 

0 

Surgery 

1831 

Curators 

Parliamentary  Vote 

100 

0 

0 

General  Pathology 

1831 

Curators 

Parliamentary  Vote 

100 

0 

0 

Music 

1839 

University 
Court 

Reid  Fund  .... 
Do.     Salaries  of  Assistants 
Do.     Class  Expenses 

420 
200 
100 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
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University  of  Edinburgh — continued. 


Chairs. 


Biblical  Criticism 
and  Biblical  An- 
tiquities 

Sanscrit  &  Com- 
parative Philo- 
logy 

Engineering 


Greology 


Political  Economy 
and  Commercial 
Law 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion. 


Surgery 
Midwifery  . 
Chemistry  . 

Botany 

Materia  Medica 


Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine 

Forensic  Medicine 


Civil  Engineering 
and  Mechanics 


1846 


1862 


1868 


1871 


1871 


Patron. 


Crown  . 


Crown 


Crown 


Crown 


Curators  and 
Merchant 
Company 


Endowments. 


Deanery  of  Chapel  RoyaJ,  about 


Parliamentary  Vote,  £200 
Muir  Foundation,  £192  . 


Parliamentary  Vote,  £200 
Baxter  Foundation,  £200 
Do.      Class  Expenses 

Parliamentary  Vote,  £200 
Murchison  Foundation,  £200 
Do.      Class  Expenses 


Endowment  by  Merchant  Com 
Class  Expenses 


pany 
Do. 


Annual  Value, 


£672   0  0 


392   0  0 


1  400 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

^  400 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

£3392 

0 

0 

University  of  Glasgow. 


1815 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

£100 

0 

0 

1815 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

100 

0 

0 

1817 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

200 

0 

0 

Do.     Salaries  of  Assistants 

200 

0 

0 

General  University  Fund — 

Class  Expenses 

70 

0 

0 

1818 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote,  £100 

Woods  and  Forests,  £100 

1  220 

0 

0* 

Shuna  Rents,  £20  . 

1831 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

100 

0 

0 

Do.     Salary  of  Assistant . 

50 

0 

0 

General  University  Fund — 

Class  Expenses 

50 

0 

0 

1839 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

160 

0 

0 

1839 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

100 

0 

0 

General  University  Fund — 

Class  Expenses 

35 

0 

0 

1840 

Crown  . 

i 

Parliamentary  Vote 

275 

0 

0* 

*i.  ™"  of  f  oOOO  has  recently  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Elder,  Glasgow,  for  the  better  endowment  of 
the  than-  of  Gml  Engineering  and  Mechanics  ;  and  a  sum  of  £1000  by  another  gentleman  of  Glasgow, 
lor  the  better  endowment  of  the  Chairs  of  Astronomy,  Botany,  and  Natural  History. 
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University  of  Glasgow — continued. 


Chairs. 

Date  of 
Founda- 
tion. 

Endowments. 

Annual  Value. 

ConTeyancing 

louJ 

J^CclIl  dillU.  V-'UU.JUL 

oil  of  the 
Faculty  of 
Procurators  in 
Glasgow 

Endowment  by  the  Faculty  of 
Procurators  in  Glasgow 

£105 

0  0 

Englisli  Language 
and  Literature 

1861 

Crown  . 

Parliamentary  Vote 

200 

0  0 

Divinity  and  Bib- 

1861 

Crown  . 

Deanery  of  Chapel  Royal,  about 

336 

0  0 

lical  Criticism 

£2291 

0  0 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Chemistry  . 

1808 

Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melville 

Parliamentary  Vote 

Dr.  Gray's  Foundatiou,  about  . 

£125 
90 

0  0 
0  0 

£215 

0  0 

TABLES 


OP 


BUESAKIES,  FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOL AKSHIPS, 

AND  PKIZES 


IN  THE 


UNIVERSITIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 
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